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FOREWORD 


Jawaharlal Nehru is one of the key figures of the twentieth century'. He symbolised 
some of the major forces which have transformed our age. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru was young, history was still the privilege of the 
West; the rest of the world lay in deliberate darkness. The impression given was 
that the vast continents of Asia and Africa existed merely to sustain their masters 
in Europe and North America. Jawaharlal Nehru’s own education in Britain 
could be interpreted, in a sense, as an attempt to secure for him a place within 
the pale. His letters of the time are evidence of his sensitivity, his interest in 
science and international affairs as well as of his pride in India and Asia. But his 
personality was veiled by his shyness and a facade of nonchalance, and pierhaps 
outwardly there was not much to distinguish him from the ordinary run of 
men. Gradually there emerged the warm and universal being who became 
intensely involved with the problems of the poor and the oppressed in all lands. 
In doing .so, Jawaharlal Nehru gave articulation and leadership to millions of 
people in his own country and in Asia and Africa. 

That imperialism was a curse which should be lifted from the brows of 
men. that poverty was incompatible with civilisation, that nationalism should be 
poised on a sense of international community and that it was not sufficient to 
brood on these things when action was urgent and compelling — these were the 
principles which inspired and gave vitality to Jawaharlal Nehru’s activities in the 
years of India’s struggle for freedom and made him not only an intense nationalist 
but one of the leaders of humanism. 

No particular ideological doctrine could claim Jawaharlal Nehru for its own. 
Long days in Jail were spent in reading widely. He drew much from the thought 
of the East and West and from the philosophies of the past and the present. 
Never religious in the formal sense, yet he had a deep love for the culture and 
tradition of his own land. Never a rigid Marxist, yet he was deeply intluenced 
by that theory and was particularly impressed by what he saw' in the Soviet 
Union on his first visit in 1927. However, he realised that the world was too 
complex, and man had too many facets, to be encompassed by any single or 
total explanation. He himself w as a , socialist w ith an abhorrence of regimentation 
and a democrat who was anxious to reconcile his faith in civil liberty with the 
necessity of mitigating economic and social wretchedness. His struggles, both 


within himself and with the outside world, to adjust such seeming contradictions 
are what make his life and work significant and fascinating. 

As a leader of free India, Jawaharlal Nehru recognised that his country 
could neither stay out of the world nor divest itself of its own interests in world 
affairs. But to the extent that it was possible, Jawaharlal Nehru sought to speak 
objectively and to be a voice of sanity in the shrill phases of the ‘cold war . 
Whether his influence helped on certain occasions to maintain peace is for the 
future historian to assess. What we do know is that for a long stretch of time 
he commanded an international audience reaching far beyond governments, 
that he spoke for ordinary, sensitive, thinking men and women around the globe 
and that his was a constituency which extended far beyond India. 

So the story of Jawaharlal Nehru is that of a man who evolved, who grew 
in storm and stress till he became the representative of much that was noble in 
his time. It is the story of a generous and gracious human being who summed 
up in himself the resurgence of the ‘third world’ as well as the humanism which 
transcends dogmas and is adapted to the contemporary context. His 
achievement, by its very nature and setting, was much greater than that of a 
Prime Minister. And it is with the conviction that the life of this man is of 
importance not only to scholars but to all, in India and elsewhere, who are 
interested in the valour and compassion of the human spirit that the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund has decided to publish a series of volumes consisting of 
all that is significant in what Jawaharlal Nehru spoke and wrote. There is, as is 
to be exjsected in the speeches and writings of a man so engrossed in affairs 
and gifted with expression, much that is ephemeral; this will be omitted. The 
official letters and memoranda will also not find place here. But it is planned to 
include everything else and the whole corpus should help to remind us of the 
quality and endeavour of one who was not only a leader of men and a lover of 
mankind, but a completely integrated human being. 



New Delhi 
18 January 1972 


Chairman 

Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


This volume deals with the two months of September and October 1958 marked 
by Nehru’s visit to Bhutan, Firoz Khan Noon’s visit to India, the AICC session 
at Hyderabad, food crises, and a fascinating teleconference with Aldous Huxley 
and Thomas E. Dewey. 

Many of the speeches have been transcribed; hence the paragraphing, 
punctuation, and other such details have been inserted. When no text or recording 
of a speech was available, a newspaper report has been used as a substitute. 
Such a newspaper report, once selected for publication, has been reproduced 
faithfully; other information has been added only by way of annotation. Words 
and expressions which were inaudible or unintelligible have been shown by an 
ellipsis between square brackets thus: [...]. The letters to the chief ministers 
are reprints of an earlier series, Jawaharlcil Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 
1947-1964, ed. G. Parthasarathi (New Delhi: Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
1985-1989), 5 vols. Emendations have been made where necessary, but the 
annotations differ in some respects. Unless otherwise stated, all items are from 
Delhi or New Delhi. Most items here are from Nehru’s office copies. In personal 
letters, and even in official letters composed in personal style to persons like 
B.C. Roy or Govind Ballabh Pant, the salutation and concluding portions were 
written by hand; such details are not recorded in the office copy. Therefore 
these have been inserted in Nehru’s customary style for such persons, but the 
editorial intervention is indicated by square brackets. Information on persons 
may always be traced through the index if it is not available in the footnote. 
References to the Selected Works appear as SWJN/FS/10/..., to be understood 
as Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, First Series, Volume 10. In the case of 
the Second Series, it would be SWJN/SS/.... The part and page numbers follow 
the volume number. 

D(x:uments, which have been referred to as items, are numbered sequentially 
throughout the volume; footnote numbering however is continuous only within 
a section, not between sections. 

In a major departure from the pattern of previous volumes, Nehru’s 
speeches or texts in Hindi have been published in Hindi. Since this series consists 
of Nehru’s works, his own words, in whichever language, must be made 


available. However, a translation into English has been appended in each case 
for the convenience of those who might need or want a translation. 

A large part of Nehru’s archives are housed in the Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library and are known as the JN Collection. This has been the chief source 
for items here, and has been made available by Shrimati Sonia Gandhi, the 
Chairperson of the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. The Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library has been immensely helpful in so many ways, and it is a 
pleasure to record our thanks to it. The Cabinet Secretariat, the secretariats of 
the President and Prime Minister, various ministries of the Government of 
India, All India Radio, and the Press Information Bureau, have permitted us to 
use material in their possession. We are grateful to The Hindu, the National 
Herald, and Shankar's Weekly for permission to reproduce reports and cartoons. 

Finally, it is my pleasure to thank those who bore the heavy burden of 
preparing this volume for publication, most of all Amrit Tandon, helped by 
Shantisri Baneiji, Habib Manjar, Fareena Ikhlas Faridi, Khalid Mohammed Ansari, 
Etee Bahadur, Syed Ali Kazim, and Christhu Doss. The translation from the 
Hindi was done by Chandra Chari and finalized by the editorial team. I am most 
grateful to her for her generous contribution of time and effort. Chandra Murari 
Prasad ably handled all the computer work, including preparing the entire text 
for the press. 


MADHAVAN K. PALAT 
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I. GENERAL 

(a) Chief Ministers and Governors 


1. To Chief Ministers^ 

September 6, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter to you was sent over five weeks ago.^ At that time, the world 
was lacing a critical situation in Western Asia, and I referred to this in my 
letter That crisis has passed, and though the problems of the Middle East still 
remain, tensions have eased. It was rather extraordinary that the Special Session 
of the United Nations should pass a unanimous resolution on a matter which 
had raised so much passion and controversy.^ This show ed that however difficult 
a problem, a way out is there, if a real attempt is made to find it. 

2. The resolution passed by the UN Special Session was sfx^nsored by all 
the Arab countries, and 1 think they deserve credit for their restraint and wise 
approach. Credit must also go to the Secretary -General of the United Nations, 
Mr Hammarskjdid. 

3. We must not imagine, however, that all is well in Western Asia. The 
basic problems remain. But an atmosphere has been created which will help in 
an approach to a solution. The Arab countries have shown that they can come 
together, under pressure of events, and act w ith restraint and responsibility. In 
this matter, a principal part was undoubtedly played by the United Arab Republic, 
which is the leading Arab nation today. 

4. Even as this crisis toned off, the thunder of the big guns began afresh 
in the Far East, and now we face a most critical situation in the East China seas 
and, more particularly, in the offshore islands of China. The problem is an old 
one and. three years ago, a grave crisis arose there. Fortunately it faded out 
after a while. Tixlay a much graver situation has been created, and countries 
concerned most, that is, China and the United States of America, have taken up 

1. File No. 2.^(30)/5S-PMS. This letter has als4i been published in G Parthasarathi (ed.), 
Jawaharlal Sehru: letters to Chief Ministers I947-1^X>4, Vol. 5 (Ne\\ Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehm Memorial Fund. IW). pp. 113-124. 

2. Letter of 2b July 1958. See SVVJN7SS/43/pp. 632-637. 

3. An emergency special session of the General Assembly was held from 8 to 21 August 
1958 to discuss the Middle East situation. It approved on 21 August 1958 a resolution, 
moved by 10 Arab stales, promising non-interference b\ Arab nations in each other's 
affairs and asking American tnxips in Lebanon and Bnlish tRx>ps in Jordan to withdraw. 
It called on Secretary General Dag Hammarskjdid to undertake a new peace mission to 
the Middle East. 
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rigid and almost uncompromising attitudes/ The Soviet Union has given her 
full backing to China. Thus, a situation has been created where the prestige of 
these great nations is intimately involved. Too much has already been said for 
it to be unsaid, and that is always a dangerous position. Threats and counter- 
threats follow each other in rapid succession from day to day. 

5. So far as the merits of the Formosan question are concerned, we can 
have only one opinion, because we recognise the People’s Government of 
China and do not recognise the Formosan Government. We are convinced, 
therefore, that Formosa should go to China. Probably, it will be desirable that it 
should be an autonomous part ot China as it has a distinct individuality. But, 
while we hold this view and are convinced that this is the only solution of the 
problem, we had hoped that this could be brought about by peaceful methods 
and by the passage of some time. War had to be avoided. 

6. The question of the offshore islands, and especially Matsu and Quemoy, 
stands on a separate footing, even though it is part of the larger question. It 
must be remembered that these offshore islands are very near the mainland and 
are, therefore, a constant menace to it. It is impossible for any Chinese 
Government not to be concerned with the presence of an enemy on its very 
threshold. Aircraft have constantly flown from these islands over the mainland 
of China, and petty conflicts are frequent. Therefore one can well understand 
the continuing irritation of the Chinese Government over these offshore islands. 

7. I do not know what particular development led to the recent heavy 
bombardment of Quemoy from the mainland. Perhaps the fact that these 
offshore islands were being fortified even more and large armies sent from 
Formosa were being placed there led to this more aggressive policy on the part 
of the Chinese Government. I have no idea what all this will lead to, but we 
appear to be again rather near the precipice. 

8. Even though these developments in other parts of the world are of 
vital importance to us, as to others, my mind had been particularly occupied by 
the food situation in our country. The other day, I spoke in the Lok Sabha and 
said that I had come to realise even more than before how important this was.^ 

4. Tension rose in late August with the Chinese shelling of the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu held by Nationalist China (Formosa or Taiwan). On 4 September, the USA 
warned China that it was bound by treaty to defend Taiwan. On 7 Septeml^r, the US 
Seventh Fleet helped the Nationalist warships to escort supply convoys to Quemoy. 

5. Nehru said in the Lok Sabha on 2 1 August 1958, “whether we succeed or fail from time 
to time, we realise the utter, absolute and basic importance of this [food and agricultural 
production] problem in India. I should confess to this House quite frankly that I did not 
myself reali.se it. I realised it is important always, but not quite that much as I do today, 
the last year or two — certainly the last year or two.” See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 134-135. 
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That was not well put. and this led people to think that I had not previously 
realised the importance of food production. 1 have realised this and laid stress 
on this. But it is true that I felt previously that the steps we were taking would 
produce adequate results. 1 found later that they had not done so, and that our 
approach would have to be much more aggressive and far-reaching than anything 
that we had done previously. 

9. I was reading the other day the report of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. This Bank sent a team to India early this 
summer,*’ and this team made a careful study, from their own rather conservative 
point ot view ot the Indian economy. In their conclusion, they said: “The case 
for additional lending by the Bank to India at the present time must be considered 
in relation to the needs and achievements of the country and its potential for 
further economic growth. The record is impressive. To have held together a 
multilingual federal State with a population of nearly four hundred million, to 
have raised output at a sustained rate of two per cent to three per cent a year 
and possibly more with little price inflation, to have built up almost from scratch 
the foundations of a modem industry, and to have done all this by democratic 
means, is an achievement for which there is no parallel in history.” 

10. The Report goes on further to say: “India has taken on a formidable 
task in trying to achieve a rapid rate of development without sacrificing essential 
political liberties. If her achievements since Independence are judged in relation 
to the difficulties to be overcome, it is remarkable that so much has been done. 
If they are Judged in relation to the needs and aspirations of the people, they 
appear less satisfactory.” Again, in regard to agriculture, the Report says: “Much 
criticism has been levelled at the slow progress of Indian agriculture, and if 
progress is measured in terms of the potentialities for growth, it has certainly 
been slow. But most competent observers appear to agree that production is 
increasing fairly steadily, subject to year-to-year fluctuations due to changes in 
the weather, the rate of increase being estimated at two to three per cent a year. 
In 1956-57 when the weather was on the whole favourable, the recorded output 
of foodgrains and pulses ro.se by three and a half million tons or five per cent, 
and the index of total agricultural production by six per cent. Output in 1957- 
58, on the other hand, has been adversely affected by a severe drought which 
damaged the rice crop in many areas of Central and South East India; as a 
result, foodgrains output is expected to be about two and a half million tons 
less than in the previous year. Production of sugarcane has increased by seven 

6. The team sent by the World Bank visited West Bengal, Orissa, Punjab and Bombay State 

in May and June 1958 and declared that India's dedication to the task of development 

was “profoundly impressive". 
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per cent or eight per cent and of groundnuts by about two per cent, but 
production of cotton, jute and some other cash crops declined. Total agricultural 
output is, therefore, likely to be somewhat lower in 1957-58 than in 1956-57.” 

1 1 . These comments from a highly critical group are, on the whole, 
complimentary to our efforts in India. And yet, I do not wish to take refuge in 
some complimentary remarks of foreign experts. I know all the difficulties we 
have faced during these years and the misfortune of successive bad monsoons 
and floods and drought. Yet, in spite of all this, I am very much dissatisfied. 
When I think that after eleven years of effort, we should still have to face these 
acute food situations and large numbers of our people should suffer because of 
food scarcity, all kinds of questions arise in my mind. It is certain that this rate 
of progress or change, or call it what you will, is not adequate. And it is no 
good deluding ourselves by saying that we have been victims of circumstances. 

12. The methods and techniques for increasing agricultural production 
are well known. We have spread out a vast network of Community Blocks all 
over India and we have told them that their primary concern is agricultural 
production, and more especially the production of foodgrains. Why, then, have 
we not succeeded? 

13. I think that this requires serious thought. It is not by some quack 
remedy that we shall succeed. The remedies are known and, indeed, where 
these remedies have been applied, as in many selected areas, food production 
has gone up with jumps even by three hundred or four hundred per cent. It is 
true these areas were good and selected ones, and they were nurtured with 
great care. No one can expect that as an average, but why should not even the 
average be much more than a miserable two, three or even five per cent per 
annum? 

14. We are told that seldom has the yield per acre gone up in any country 
by more than about three per cent per annum, even when a big effort was 
made. I think those were the figures in Japan in the early days of their 
industrialisation. In the Soviet Union, where industry has advanced at a 
tremendous pace, agriculture has not done so well. They have plenty of land 
there, and more land has been brought under cultivation. But I do not think that 
the yield per acre has advanced very rapidly. In China, however, it is reported 
that there has been striking all-round advance in the field of agriculture, more 
especially during the last year. In some cases, this advance appears to be 
spectacular. It is rather difficult to judge of Chinese statistical figures. But, 
however much we may doubt their accuracy, there can be little doubt of the 
very considerable advance made there in agriculture; a notable feature has been 
that much higher yields were achieved, not on small isolated plots, as in India, 
but by much larger regions. 
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15. It is true that the people in China, whether in industry or agriculture, 
have been made to work very hard, and the great manpower there has been 
utilised to far greater advantage. Indeed, reports come to us that people have 
been made to work so hard that a feeling of tiredness is now often visible. The 
hours of work of the industrial labour were increased from eight to ten and 
even twelve. It was found, however, that this did not pay, and workers were 
so tired out that they even fell asleep at their work. They had to revert to eight 
hours then. 

16. It is probably impossible for this type of highly intensive work to be 
done on a large scale in India, whether in industry or agriculture. This requires 
compulsion by the State on an enormous scale. But even compulsion is not 
enough. An atmosphere for it has to be created. 

17. In India, I have the impression that while we have made significant 
advance in laying the foundations of industry, in agriculture, a sense of stagnation 
continues in spite of our efforts. The yields per acre are terribly low. The 
problem, therefore, is not one of repeating again and again what we should do. 
We know that more or less. How are we to get over this stagnant position? If 
one goes to the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh or some other similar parts of 
India, this sense of stagnant agriculture is very obvious. What, then, is lacking? 
Perhaps, the administration is not effective and forceful enough at various 
levels. The village cultivator, good as he is, follows the old traditional practices, 
and without endeavouring to change these basic practices, we try to help him 
in various ways. We have not succeeded to any large extent in the help we 
have given. We have not given him the confidence, the faith and the self- 
reliance to change those practices, and to adopt new techniques and a more 
aggressive and forceful attitude to his work. All the fine decisions we make at 
the top and all the appeals that we issue achieve little success by the time they 
reach down to the cultivator. Indeed, the average cultivator having a small 
holding has become perhaps even less self-reliant than he used to be. Everyone 
looks to Government for help, and the State Government looks to the Central 
Government, and the Central Government looks to countries abroad. In our 
difficulty, we seek loans and credit and we import foodgrains in large quantities. 
That is inevitable when a crisis faces us. 

1 8. When I think of the vast sums spent by us on the import of foodgrains 
during the last ten or eleven years and also on freight for these foodgrains, I 
am appalled. With that money we could have built up so much in India. Even 
from the point of view of agriculture we could have put up many more fertiliser 
plants, big and small, which are so essential for better yields. India’s use of 
fertilisers is pitifully small at present compared to most countries. 

19. All our Five Year Plans will founder if we do not succeed in giving 
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freedom from hunger to all our people; in other words, if we do not succeed in 
rapidly increasing our food production. We know that this can be done in 
individual cases and selected plots. How can we spread that treatment of selected 
plots to the vast agricultural land of India? How can we bring the same spirit of 
progressive agriculture to the average peasant and not merely to some well-to- 
do farmers? 

20. The Community Development organisation appears to be obviously 
the means to achieve this. We have built up this organisation reaching down the 
village and the fanner, and I have often said, and I believe, that this is one of 
our greatest achievements. But something is lacking when it does not bring 
about this particular result in regard to an increase in the yield per acre. I often 
wonder why this is so. Have we lost ourselves in building up super-structures 
without looking after the foundations? All the officials in the world will not 
produce adequate results if the cultivator is not affected. The production of 
food is essentially the business of the cultivator and not for an officer of the 
Food Department or Ministry. To get the average cultivator out of the rut of 
ages, we have not only to set an example to him, which he can understand, but 
also to give facilities, so that he can himself try the improved practices. He has 
to have credit, improved seeds, fertilisers, agricultural implements, insecticides, 
irrigation, etc. How can the poor farmer with an acre or two of land do all this? 
He has no resources. The only possible way is some cooperative method which 
fits in with his life and is not too far removed from him; which is not merely an 
extension of the governmental apparatus. Further, some catalyst is needed. It 
was hoped that our Community Development programme and the village-level 
workers and others whom we had trained, would function as such catalysts. 

21. lam writing to you rather vaguely and generally, because it is not 
much good my repeating the various steps that we have to take, as they are 
well known. What I want to put before you is the basic problem as it appears 
to my troubled mind. I feel that most of us have not moved out of the rut of old 
thinking, and most of our governmental departments, in spite of their experts, 
still rather think in the old leisurely way. It would be a good thing, if we, the 
Ministers and our officials, went down to the fields for a while and gave evidence 
of our own earnestness. It would be a good thing, more particularly, if the 
State Agriculture Departments realised that it is not good carrying on as they 
have done, or relying on the goodwill of the gods or some external agency. 
Some kind of shaking up process appears to be necessary. If we have to shake 
up the millions of agriculturists, we have first to shake up ourselves. 

22. It is essential that an integrated national food production programme 
should be before the people and that this should be backed by intensive effort. 
It is essential that this programme should draw into its fold people who may 
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differ in other matters. The matter is too serious and too basic for politics to 
come in the way. Unfortunately politics has come in the way in many States 
and some activities are being indulged in which must inevitably add to the 
seriousness of the situation and impede fcx>d production. The other day, Acharya 
Kripalani, the leader of the PSP in Parliament, made an appeal for this wider 
cooperation on the food front. I gladly responded to this appeal and yesterday 
I invited some of the leaders of the Opposition parties in Parliament to meet 
me. We had a fruitful discussion and we all agreed that this matter must be 
considered apart from political differences and we must try to lessen the tensions 
that at present exist.^ It is my intention to have this informal committee as a 
continuing body which can deal not only with the immediate issues, but also 
with the short-term and the long-term remedies. I would suggest to you to 
follow some similar policy in your State. I realise that it is not always easy to 
develop this cooperative approach and some people are almost constitutionally 
incapable of it. Yet the attempt should be made. 

23. I am not so much concerned with the difficulty of the immediate 
present although this cannot be ignored and has to be met. I feel, however, that 
a change for the better will slowly come in. It has even begun in some places 
in the UP and elsewhere. The high prices are going down slowly. 1 do not think 
they were justified at any time and the trading community has much to answer 
for in raising prices in this way. I hope, and there is some justification for this 
hope, that the next season will be a good one. All this may be so, but we cannot 
rely on good seasons and become complacent because of them. We have had 
enough warning. 

24. I have this evening opened a Defence Production Exhibition.^ It is an 
impressive show and it tells us not only of the progress we have made in 
manufacturing many new things which we used to import, but even more so, 
the great potential that we have. We can, within relatively brief period, make 
nearly everything that we require. On the whole, our progress in industry 
generally has been good though even there much more can and should be 
done. Whether in agriculture or industry, we are passing through a difficult 
period. I hope that a turn for the better will come soon. What I am rather afraid 
of is that as soon as a slight improvement takes place, we might not get 
complacent and slacken. There can be no slackening for us today, tomorrow 


7. For Nehru’s note on the informal consultative committee meeting of Members of 
Parliament held on 5 September 1958, see item 172. 

8. A Defence Production Exhibition was held in New Delhi from 6 to 21 September 1958. 
For Nehru’s inaugural speech, see item 354. 
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or many a day after. 

25. Near Lucknow there is an agricultural research station‘d run by the 
National Botanical Gardens. In this research station it has been shown how bad 
and saline lands can be converted into good agricultural land without much 
expense. I think that even in UR there are three million acres of such land. That 
itself indicates the enormous room for progress it only we take these things up 
in earnest. 

26. You know' that our Finance Minister, Morarji Desai, has gone abroad 
to attend the meetings of the International Bank and other organisations.’^ His 
visit has been connected with our attempts to raise credits and loans. As a 
matter of fact, he would not have gone but for the Bank meetings. I have not 
been happy at the numerous comments in the foreign press about India’s 
precarious financial condition and the reference to a possible bankruptcy ot 
India. This is complete nonsense and let everyone realise it. Because we happen 
to be in difficulties about foreign exchange, India’s economy has not broken 
up and will not break up. In spite of everything, it is a sound economy and our 
resources and potential are great. And yet, we have to put up with this rather 
humiliating patronage from other countries. That in itself should be a lesson to 
us for the future, so that we can develop our own resources much more 
speedily. Indeed this foreign exchange crisis has led to some good results and 
made us develop the manufacture of many commodities which we used to 
import. 

27. While I do not like this patronising attitude of other countries, we 
must recognise that a number of these countries are coming to our aid generously 
and we must be thankful to them. But we cannot repeat this performance and 
we must not do it. We must make good ourselves in the future. 

28. The Prime Minister of Pakistan” is coming here on the 9th ot this 
month for a brief two days’ stay. This visit is especially meant for a discussion 
of our border problems which have given us so much trouble. These problems 
are by no means as simple as people imagine them. I hope that some progress 
will be made at this meeting towards their solution. 

29. I have accepted a long-standing invitation of the Maharaja of Bhutan ' 
to visit his country and 1 am leaving Delhi for this purpose early on the morning 


9. The Banthra Research Station. 

10. Morarji Desai visited London from 28 August to 5 September and the USA from 6 to 14 
September to plead India’s case for foreign aid and went on to Montreal for the 
Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference of 15 to 26 September. 

1 1 . Firoz Khan Noon. 

1 2. Jigme Doiji Wangchuk. 
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ot September 16th. The journey to Bhutan is very far from being easy; indeed 
Bhutan app>ears to be one ot the most inaccessible of countries. Apart from a 
long air Journey on the way to Sikkim, I shall have a five-day trek almost 
entirely on horseback or on toot. We shall cross high mountain pas.ses; three of 
them are between 14,(XX) and 15,(XX) feet altitude. Thus, 1 shall have to spend 
about twelve days just on journeying to Bhutan and back, in addition to this, I 
hope to stay there for four or five days. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


2. To Chief Ministers’^ 

September 9, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

I wrote to you about three days ago what used to be called my fortnightly 
letter, but which tends to become a monthly one. There are some points which 
I wished to mention in that letter but could not do so at that time. 

2. Before i touch on these points, 1 should like to refer again to the food 
situation and various developments connected with it. 

3. The bright side of it appears to be the prospects of a good crop. As 
you know, there have been, on the whole, good rains although inevitably there 
have been fl(x»ds and damage and all that. In the eastern districts of UP there 
has been some excellent rain during the last few days and the face of the 
countryside has changed. There is every prospect of a good crop in this area 
of long-standing distress, and 1 am told that the peasantry there is greatly 
heartened. 

4. While this is a hopeful sign, there are other signs which are not at all 
hopeful and which indeed fill me with distress. In Uttar Pradesh, the Opposition 
parties are indulging in activities which are not only totally opposed to any 
democratic or peaceful regime but actually do serious harm to the food situation 
by creating a measure of panic. The Opposition has every right to oppose any 

13. File No. 25(30)/58-PMS. This letter has also been published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.). 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief .Ministers 1947-1964. Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund. 1989), pp. 125-132. 

14. The Sociali.st Party had intensified its agitation against the State Government in UP over 
the food situation in the State and the Praja Socialist Party had started a new agitation. 
For details, see item 80, fn 275, and item 169, fn 59 and 66. 
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policy provided it does so in normal, peaceful, and democratic ways. When we 
seek to build up this country by democratic methods and are aiming at 
progressive advance towards a socialist pattern, it is essential that certain values 
and standards should be maintained and, above all, the methods should be 
peaceful. Violent methods and a deliberate flouting of the Constitution must 
create unfortunate situations and lead away from peaceful methods. I think 
this is a serious matter for us to consider. Then again in a vital matter such as 
food supply, the creation of panicky conditions leads to hoarding, higher prices 
and the very evils against which we contend. It is perfectly true that, owing to 
heavy losses due to drought, floods, etc., last year, our production tell 
considerably and this created a difficult situation, but it is equally true that 
supplies were available and there was no question of a breakdown in the system 
of supply. Occasionally difficulties arose in certain areas because of local causes. 
Floods and waterlogging sometimes delayed supplies. At a moment like this it 
is important that we should not do anything which creates a psychology ot 
panic and disorder. 

5. Because of this we should all endeavor to work for a cooperative 
approach, even though there may be differences of opinion. As you must know, 

I have invited some of the leaders of the Opposition groups in Parliament to 
confer with us in regard to the food situation. In effect, we have constituted a 
small informal committee which will continue to function in an informal way 
and will deal not only with the immediate problem but also the short-term and 
the long-term issues. In addition to this, we are having soon a bigger informal 
gathering of about 30 MPs of all groups for a fuller discussion of these problems. 

6. I commend to you this approach in your State. I realise the difficulties 
involved when passions have been roused and all kinds of activities are taking 
place which prevent even an approach to cooperation. Nevertheless, the attempt 
has to be made and it is the duty of every Government to work for the creation 
of this favourable and cooperative atmosphere. 

7. Whatever the difficulties caused by limited supplies might be, I have 
little doubt that these have been aggravated by administrative deficiencies in 
various areas. It is often stated, and I think with truth, that the fair price shops 
of foodgrains are exploited by undesirable elements who get this cheap grain 
and sell it at higher prices. It may be that even the shopkeeper himself indulges 
in this practice. It is essential that this should be dealt with with vigour. The 
only possible way that I can see is to have identification cards in the area 
concerned for people to buy from the fair price shops. Further, it would be 
better if cooperative organisations or other special local organisations were 
entrusted with this work ot distribution through fair price shops. Also the 
tendency of some traders to profiteer has to be checked and wherever this 
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tendency comes into evidence, immediate and stringent measures should be 
taken. Public opinion should be brought into play, and that pressure will probably 
be greater than the distant prospect of some legal procedure which takes a long 
time. The cooperation of the trading community should be sought. 

8. 1 have no doubt that we shall not only get over these immediate 
difficulties, but that we shall learn from what has happened and prevent the 
recurrence of it in future. 

9. 1 cannot get over the impression that our administrative apparatus is 
slack and slow-moving. In the lower grades there is a fair amount of corruption. 
This leads me to the conclusion that centralisation is more likely to lead to 
delays and corrupt practices than a decentralised administrative system. It is 
easy to criticise such decentralisation and devolution of powers, but there appears 
to me to be no other democratic way to deal with the multitude of problems 
that arise. 

1 0. For real progress, w hether on the food front or any other, two things 
are essential. One is, of course, to inject a vital spark in our administration and 
in our activities and to enthuse the people. Without that no great progress can 
be made, even if the administration works according to all the rules and 
regulations. That vital spark can only be injected if it is present in the top 
leadership which includes the leadership of all grades including the village grade. 
This spirit of dedication is not very evident today and, unfortunately, our political 
conflicts come in the way of our dealing effectively with national problems 
which do not involve any basic difference of policy. 

1 1 . The second condition necessary for real growth is educational advance 
at all levels, and more particularly at the lower levels. 1 am convinced that our 
peasant, good as he is. cannot go ahead without some knowledge of simple 
modem techniques. If we put up a small tube well in a rural area and some bolt 
goes wrong, the peasant is helpless. Almost every mechanical device requires 
some knowledge and experience. This can only come through a measure of 
education. 

12. Our Constitution laid down that within a period of ten years there 
should be universal, free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of 14 years. It is manifestly beyond our capacity to fulfill this 
directive principle of policy within that period. We have made a good deal of 
advance in Primary. Secondary and University education, but we are very far 
from the objective laid down in the Constitution. 

1 3. Our Education .Ministry has given much thought to this matter and we 
have considered it in the Central Cabinet also. We decided that we must accept 
realities as they were and lay down a policy now which we could give effect to 
if we tried hard enough. Our Cabinet, therefore, approved in principle the 
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proposal of the Education Ministry for the introduction of universal, free and 
compulsory education for the age group 6-11 by the end of the Third Five Year 
Plan.‘^ This is less than the directive of the Constitution both in regard to period 
and the age group; and yet it is a tremendous task involving many problems — 
financial, administrative and technical. Indeed, very few countries have faced 
a problem of such magnitude in history. It will involve a heavy burden on the 
States as well as the Central Government. Even more than the financial burden 
will be the administrative and technical apparatus to be set up. 1 trust that your 
Government will give early thought to this vital matter. The Government of 
India is anxious to give whatever help it can to the States in the achievement of 
this modified target. 

14. We are hoping that, by the end of the Second Five Year Plan,'^ about 
63 per cent of the children of six to eleven years will be in school. This will 
leave us the problem of providing schooling facilities for the remaining 37 per 
cent ot the children. This 37 per cent means approximately 20 million children. 
In other words, altogether we have to provide schooling facilities for over 60 
million children between the ages of six to eleven. The difficulty is all the 
greater because about half this number will consist of girls whose education 
presents special problems of its own. 

15. In the Second Plan, the Planning Commission has provided a sum of 
Rs 30 lakhs under the scheme of relief to the educated unemployed and the 
teachers employed under the scheme are to be utilised partly to introduce 
University, Secondary and Primary education in a selected block in each district. 
The technical and administrative experience gained through this pilot project 
can be utilised when the larger scheme can be put into operation in the 
Third Plan. 

16. I should like to draw your attention to an approach made by the 
Government ot Madras which seems to me very commendable. This was an 
attempt to bring about an agreement among all political parties of the State on 
the maintenance of correct relations between them and educational institutions 
in the State. 

17. The basis of this approach was that all political parties should respect 
the principle of non-involvement of students, staff and management of 
educational institutions in party politics.'^ This implied, as a necessary 
consequence, that there should not be any student organisation in educational 

15. The Third Five Year Plan covered the period from I%1 to 1966. 

16. The Second Plan covered the period from 1956 to 1961 . 

17. On 12 July 1958, at a meeting held in Madras, leaders of the various political parties 

agreed to respect the principle ot non-involvement of students in party politics. 
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institutions which were based on or affiliated to political parties. Naturally such 
an arrangement could only be given effect to if the political parties agreed to 
such a convention voluntarily. 

18. The approach ot the .Madras Government met with a chorus of 
welcome in the press and general public opinion supported it. 

19. If I commend this approach to you, it cannt)t be brought about by 
some sudden decision and at an odd meeting. It has to be worked for in a spirit 
ot cwperation and it might involve a number of steps taken one after the other. 
In other words, there has to be sustained endeavour to bring about healthy 
relations between the political parties, at any rate .so far as students in educational 
institutions are concerned. 

20. Our Ministry of Food and Agriculture has drawn my attention to the 
importance of taking steps against pests and disea.ses which inllict severe damage 
to crops as well as to agricultural commodities in storage. These losses are 
very great indeed. If we could control them, that itself would largely .solve our 
food problem. Unfortunately, some of our social practices and habits are such 
as to come in the way of effectively dealing with these pests and diseases. 
However, both the Central and the State Government have their plant protection 
organisations and their national extension services are trying to help farmers in 
this respect. But not much vigilance is show n and adequate measures are seldom 
undertaken in this respect. The Central Government maintain a Directorate of 
Plant Protection which is always available for any technical or material assistance 
required in fighting crop pests and disea.ses outbreaks. They have also established 
a chain ot fourteen plant protection stations in different parts of the country, 
chiefly with the object of assisting State Governments. Further, there is an 
aerial unit of three aeroplanes which are available for aerial spraying or dusting 
of crops against pests and disea.ses in any part of the country at uniform and 
economical rates. This unit started functioning in May 1957 and has done grxxl 
work. I suggest to you that these aeroplanes should be fully utilised to destroy 
these pests and diseases over large crop areas. 

2 1 . Whatever steps we may take in any approach to a large social problem, 
it is essential that this should have the understanding and cooperation of the 
people. In particular, this applies to rural areas. The idea that officials can 
function in some upper stratum divorced from the people is not valid and is 
indeed harmful. Therefore the officials concerned must go down to the people, 
to the farmers, to the workers, mix with them, explain to them fully and seek 
their cooperation. This can never be done if the official adopts a superior attitude. 
He must treat the people on a level with himself and indeed should always be 
prepared to set an example by working with those farmers like them in their 
fields. Even the dress is impiortant. It should not separate him too much from 
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the common people when he meets them. 

22. An experiment near Lucknow in the UP is significant. The Head‘d of 
the National Botanical Garden there took over charge of an area of 700 acres of 
very bad saline or alkaline land which was no good at all for any agricultural 
purposes. Largely with the help of the local population, tube-wells were made 
there, without the intervention of outside authority, and some other simple 
devices were adopted. As a result, this barren land has been converted into 
good agricultural land. This procedure can be adopted in almost every bad area 
of land which is at present not good for cultivation. The UP itself has three 
million acres of such bad land and every State has it. Here is an opening tor an 
enormous expansion of our agriculture and food production by simple and 
relatively cheap methods. 

23. Somehow, we have got entangled in mighty and expensive schemes 
which no doubt are good in themselves but which take a long time to yield 
results. Inevitably in these very big schemes the poor peasant has very little to 
do. The virtue of small and simple schemes is that they are cheap and 
economical, that they yield results soon and that they bring in the cooperation 
of the peasant. It is here that the Panchayat and Village Cooperative Union can 
play an important part. It is here also that the Community Block can show 
good results. 

24. All this leads me to the conclusion that the basis of all our work must 
be intimate contact with our people in almost every phase of our activity. 
Education is a necessary preliminary and the village school is a symbol of 
future advance. The organisational side will have to be the village Panchayat 
and the village Cooperative. Both Government and political parties and public 
organisations should think on these lines. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18 . Kailas Nath Kaul. 
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3. To Chief Ministers’® 


Gangtok, Sikkim 
16th September 195X 

My dear Chief Minister. 

I came to Gangtok in Sikkim today from Delhi. Tomorrow I prcKeed on my 
way to Bhutan, crossing the Nathu La, the pass which leads to the Tibetan 
Plateau. It is over 14.000 ft above sea level and from it one descends to Tibet. 
There are various routes to Tibet from India, but. till now, the easiest route to 
Paro, the summer capital of Bhutan, goes from the Nathu La and crosses a 
small comer of Tibet. Thus, I shall have a brief glimpse of Tibet and I shall 
spend a night at Yatung, which is about sixteen miles across the border. 

2. I shall be going to a country, Bhutan, which is more cut off from the 
world than perhaps any other country. No papers w ill reach me, no newspapers, 
though of course 1 shall have the inevitable wireless. As I shall be away for 
over two weeks. I feel like sending you a letter before 1 leave for these rather 
inaccessible regions. I leave behind many problems, internal and external. 
Perhaps it was not right for me to seek an escape from them, even for a while. 
But I felt that a promise long given should be kept and very elaborate 
arrangements have been made for my journey in Bhutan and, to some extent, in 
the little comer of Tibet which I shall pass. It would not have been fair on my 
part to call off my visit at the last moment. Also. I must confess that I had a 
powerful urge to go to Bhutan. That urge is always there when high mountains 
are concerned. But it was especially present in the case of Bhutan, which is 
one of the very few countries which still live in a past age, unaffected by what 
is called modem life. Aircraft do not go there nor railway trains nor automobiles. 
Indeed, there are no roads there and I do not think any four-wheeled or two- 
wheeled vehicle has ever appeared in Bhutan. One travels on foot or on the 
back of a pony by difficult bridle paths. Apart from the Nathu La, the pass 
between India and Tibet, there are two higher passes in Bhutan itself which I 
shall have to cross. Bhutan is sparsely populated and is essentially an agricultural 
country with peasant farmers. The population probably does not exceed 600,000 
or 7fK),000 in the whole country; this is an estimate for no census has been 
taken. The people of Bhutan are sturdy and attractive and rightly very Jealous 
of their independence. In fact, the rulers have not welcomed any outsiders. It 
is a Buddhist country like Sikkim with many affiliations with Tibetan language 

19. File No. 25(30)/.'58-PMS. This letter has also been published in G. Parthasarathi fed.), 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 5 (New Delhi: Jawaharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 133-139. 
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and culture. 

3. So, 1 shall not hear for a while the thunder of the guns over Quemoy 
in the Far East, nor will the notes and threats and warnings thrown at each 
other by high statesmen, or the brave speeches made in the United Nations 
General Assembly, reach my ears. I shall have some peace of mind and live in 
a world different to what I am used to. 

4. But wherever I might be, I cannot wholly rid myself of the problems 
that afflict us. Above all, the food problem will continue to occupy an important 
part of my mind. I am quite sure that a solution of this is within our power, 
though it may take a little time. I am sure that we can increase our food production 
considerably and become self-sufficient, if we try hard enough. I think that 
our people and our Governments are at least wide awake to this. I do not mean 
to imply that they did not previously realise the importance of this, but I do feel 
that there was a measure of complacency and a feeling that it would solve 
itself Our administrative apparatus functioned in the old ruts and many of our 
people also continued in their old wasteful ways. This does not apply to the 
great mass of our people who have to put up with a good deal of distress 
because of food scarcity and high prices. 

5. All of us know what should be done to increase food production. But 
our administration is slow-moving. It was devised long ago for a more or less 
static economy and cumbrous procedures with numerous checks and brakes 
put into it. The British Government, under the urgency of a war situation, 
ignored these checks and brakes. But we have largely carried on with them and 
so our development programmes move much more slowly than they ought to. 
Lately an attempt has been made to remove some of these brakes by the 
devolution of authority. Probably more has to be done in this respect. 

6. Above all what is required is a new spirit, a spark and a flame which 
should enthuse both the apparatus of Government and our people. In regard to 
food production success can only come if that new spirit fills our farmers and 
agriculturists. No governmental apparatus can succeed without the cooperation 
of the farmers. 

7. We have, I think, laid good foundations for the progress of industry. 
The steel plants are symbols of this and we shall soon be making progress in 
regard to our heavy machine building plant and heavy electricals. The drug 
industry is also imp>ortant, not only so as to provide cheap medicines to our 
people, but to save foreign exchange. 

8. Recently, we have had a piece of very unusual good fortune. We have 
struck oil in Cambay^ and, as you know, the prospects at Jawalamukhi [sic] 

20. Oil was discovered in the Cambay Basin on 8 September 1958. 
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in Hoshiarpur and in Assam are also considered gcH>d. Cambay was a region 
uhich many foreign geologists said was most unpromising from the jioinl of 
view of oil. But some of our Indian geologists had faith and so without uh) 
much hope we started drilling there. Normally it takes a long time and many 
attempts at drilling to produce results. In our case, the very first such attempt 
has yielded results. We must be cautious and not over-optimistic because we 
can only be sure of the quantity of oil after more pr(H)f. But the fact of oil being 
there has been demonstrated and that itself is an important event. I need not tell 
you what a great difference it would make to our economy as well as to our 
dependence on foreign imports if sufficient oil is found in India. 

9. But to come back to the fcxKl problem, there is the immediate problem 
and this will last for ant>ther month or two till the new crop comes. We have 
adequate supplies for this period, but they are only adequate if they are carefully 
used. It is most unfortunate that at this time of difficulty some parties should 
exploit the situation for what can only be political reasons. It is the right of 
Opposition parties to criticise Government's policies and to suggest other policies. 
But I am distressed at the action taken by some Opposition groups in Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal which directly hinders the creation of that atmosphere 
which is .so necessary in dealing with a situation of this kind. For my part. I 
have laid stress on the food problem being treated as a national one. above 
party groupings. Others have said so too. though they have not always acted 
on what they have said. Our attempt at the Centre to seek the cooperation of 
Opposition groups has met with success and we have had very profitable 
meetings. We shall continue these. I have recommended this course of action 
in the States also and 1 earnestly hope that this will be followed. But it is clear 
that cooperation can hardly come when there is active non-cooperation being 
preached and people are being incited to breaches of law. The very atmosphere 
of faith, confidence and ccx^ipcration which is always necessary in meeting a 
national crisis is thus prevented from developing and instead a feeling of panic 
and internal conllict encouraged. 

10. I think that there is ever\' hope of our making substantial progress in 
food production in the near future and onwards. The coming harvest is likely 
to be a g(X)d one. Our community development movement has hitched itself 
almost completely to f(X)d prcxJuction and this will surely yield results. But 
those results will be substantial only when the individual farmer is approached 
and fired with enthusiasm. We must go to the farmer and explain to him what 
should be done and help him in doing it. As I have said before, it is through 
cooperation that this can best be achieved and the method of cooperation should 
be the village cooperatives. These village ccx)peratives could be joined together 
in regional groups which will give them greater strength. By c(X)peratives I do 
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not mean merely credit organisations, though credit is important to the fanner. 
Every form of cooperative effort should be encouraged, ultimately leading, I 
he:>pe. to an increasing measure of joint cultivation. This is not collective farming 
as this is usually understood. Naturally all this has to be done with the goodwill 
and consent of the farmers. 

1 1. The fanner has to be assured of a reasonable price for his produce. At 
present, however, the prices are high and there is no need for fixing a minimum. 
But the farmer should be given an assurance that he will get a reasonable price 
if prices fall unduly. We have to remember that high prices of agricultural 
products and specially foodgrains are harmful to the economy of the country 
and raise the price index, thereby causing much suffering to the mass of the 
population and also raising the cost of development projects. These high prices 
should be combated both by administrative means and popular pressure. The 
present high prices are only partly due to natural cau.ses. Mostly they have 
been artificially raised. Wherever effective steps have been taken, prices have 
shown a tendency to come down. 

12. A farmer learns from practical demonstration and not so much from 
theoretical advice. Therefore, it is necessary to have demonstration farms. In 
every community block there should be at least one demonstration farm for 
this purpose and small demonstration farms should be started in villages. Those 
who give good advice to farmers in regard to agriculture should themselves set 
a practical example by work in terms of that advice. That is, it is not enough, 
even tor our officers, merely to sit in offices and give advice. They should set 
practical examples. 

13. We have become enamoured of big projects. I have no doubt these are 
necessary. But what seems to me much more necessary are the small projects, 
the minor irrigation facilities. This means, first of all, the proper maintenance 
of existing minor irrigation works. Unfortunately this has not been done in the 
past. Water in canals has not been fully utilised by making village channels; 
tube wells have also not been utilised fully; and in South India particularly a 
vast number of tanks have gone into disrepair. This system of tanks in South 
India was excellent, with inter-connecting channels. The zamindar in the old 
days looked after them. Since the disappearance of the zamindari system no 
one else appears to have been made responsible for them. Obviously, it is for 
the village panchayat to undertake this work. It is estimated that there are 
about I()(),()0() small tanks in South India. A large part of these have been 
allowed to go in disrepair or are only partly used. In repairing these tanks no 
cement or steel is required, nor is any high technical skill necessary. All that is 
necessary is the mobilisation of labour to fill the breaches with earth work and 
clean up silted channels. This also does not require any upsetting of populations 
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or their resettlement. If this could be organised on a village basis, not much 
capital will be necessary. The results in the immediate production would be 
considerable. 

14. So far as minor irrigation works are concerned, we must evolve 
procedures for sanctioning them with speed. It has often been found that there 
is a great delay in this business of sanctions. This also shows how cumbrous 
our administrative system is. 

15. Recently there has been an exhibition in Delhi of Defence production. 
This exhibition demonstrated not only the wide field in which our ordnance 
factories are working, apart from Defence requirements, but also their great 
potentiality for additional types of work. Indeed, even our existing equipment 
can be used to far greater advantage and we have good engineers too. We have 
the men and we have more or less the equipment to do much more than we 
have been doing. It was pleasing to see the enthusiasm of our engineers when 
asked to do something worthwhile out of their ordinary rut. 

1 6. There has been an idea inherited by us from British times that as a rule 
the State should not undertake or compete w ith any work which is being done 
by a private agency. This is a wholly wrong approach. We want to encourage 
as much as possible the development of private enterprise in numerous fields. 
But this does not mean that we should not touch any of those fields through the 
State. The State should always try to do what it can provided this is done 
efficiently and economically. Indeed, it would be a good thing for the State and 
private enterprise sometimes to compete with each other. Both will be kept up 
to the mark and the results will be good. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


4. To Chief Ministers^’ 


October 15. 1958 


My dear Chief Minister, 

My last letter to you was sent from Gangtok in Sikkim, on the eve of my 
journey to Bhutan via Tibet. After I left Gangtok, I was almost entirely cut off 

21. File No. 25(30)/58-PMS. This letter has also been published in G. Parthasarathi (ed.), 
Jawaharlal Nehru: Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 5 (New Delhi; Jaw aharlal 
Nehru Memorial Fund, 1989), pp. 140-152. 
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from communications till my return to Gangtok two and a half weeks later. I 
received an occasional message by wireless from Delhi. But this was rarely 
sent as 1 had requested that only something that was really important should be 
forwarded to me. Usually we could listen in to the AIR news broadcasts in the 
evening, as we had a radio with us. There were no newspapers at all and I had 
a sensation of being in another w'orld. 

2. The little comer of Tibet that 1 saw upset my idea of that country. I 
had always thought that on the other side of the Himalayan ranges, there was 
the high tableland of Tibet, more or less flat and treeless. As a matter ot fact, 
on the other side of the Nathu La, there were the same precipitous mountains 
covered w ith thick forests. This was the Chumbi Valley where Yatung is situated 
and, broadly speaking, it was similar to Himalayan scenery. At the top of the 
Nathu La ended the road that our engineers had constructed, and on the other 
side we had to descend by precipitous bridle paths. This road on our side is a 
remarkable feat for which our engineers deserve great credit. If a road could 
be built on the other side of the Pass, connecting Yatung, then there would be 
through road communications between India and Tibet. On the Tibetan side 
this road w ill be a much simpler proposition than the one that we have built on 
our side. Through road traffic would make a great difference to trade as well 
as to travellers. There is still a considerable inflow of goods from India to Tibet 
although this has gone down during the last year or two. I was told that upto 
last year quite a number of automobiles had gone this way after having been 
taken to pieces and carried by porters. 

3. The change from Sikkim to Tibet was noticeable, though not very 
great. Some little distance before we reached Yatung, we were received by 
representatives of the Chinese General in Command at Lhasa"^ and of the Dalai 
Lama and Panchen Lama.'^ Tibetans peered at us from their houses or from 
the roadside, curious about us, and yet not quite sure whether they should 
come near us. 

4. Yatung was a small spread out town. The main market road was full 
of Indian shops. There were, I believe, over ninety such shops, many of them 
having started business in the course of the last three years, when this trade 
was highly profitable. Conditions were more difficult now and so a number ot 
these Indian shops were closing up. The Chinese authorities had put up a 
number of new' buildings — schools, hospital, community centre and residential 
houses for themselves. Our own Trade Agent’s house had its own little hospital 
and buildings tor the staff In Gyantse and Lhasa our representatives were 

22. General Chang ChingWu. 

23. The highest ranking Lama after the Dalai Lama in Tibet. 
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very badly housed. In Gyantse, a great flood two years ago had destroyed our 
house and over ninety of our personnel had been drowned. It struck me how 
difficult were the living conditions of the members of our staff in various parts 
of Tibet. There was the harsh climate and the high altitude; the lack of social 
life or amenities and a sense of seclusion from the outside w orld. Only physically 
tough people could stand these conditions for long.“^ 

5. On crossing the Tibet-Bhutan border, we were met by the Prime 
Minister of Bhutan'*^ and a numerous cortege. We journeyed on horseback or 
mule-back, a long caravan, going ever higher and higher. The Bhutan 
Government had taken great pains to improve the bridle paths and erect log 
huts en route for our night rest. The mountain scenery was more attractive and 
impressive. Some of us had felt a little uncomfortable on the first day of our 
Journey because of the height, but soon we grew accustomed to that altitude 
and nothing untoward happened. We had a doctor with us, who carried all 
kinds of drugs and medicines and numerous oxygen cylinders. I am glad to say 
that those oxygen cylinders were never used and ultimately, on our return 
journey, we left most of these oxygen cylinders at our hospital at Yatung. 

6. The next day’s journey brought us to two high passes,'^ both above 
14,5(X) feet. We left the tree-line and ascended to these heights where only 
flowers and grass persisted. There were lovely Alpine flowers throughout. It 
was surprising that in spite of long hours on horseback or sometimes on foot, 
we felt refreshed after every rest. The air was exhilarating and altogether this 
visit proved to be quite an exciting event in our lives. 

7. When we were approaching within two or three miles of Paro, where 
the Maharaja was awaiting us, we had to form up into a procession which 
gradually descended along the mountain side to the valley below. I have seldom 
seen anything more spectacular than this long procession consisting of people 
looking like medieval knights, dignitaries of the Buddhist church in their special 
robes, troupes of dancers, etc. Thus we came down the winding road to the 
valley below where practically the entire population had assembled. 

8. We spent five days at Paro. We had met the young Maharaja and his 
wife“^ in Delhi some years ago, and they proved to be charming hosts. In 
theory, the Maharaja is the all-powert'ul ruler of his little State. In practice, he 
is very much one of the people, mixing with them and not ver>' different from 


24. For Nehru’s note written at Paro, in Bhutan, on 22 September 1958 regarding Indian 
Missions in Tibet, see item 331. 

25. JigmeDorji. 

26. The Chu La and Ha La passes. 

27. Ashi Kesang Choden VVangchuk. 
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them. He had instituted a big Advisory Council which was going to meet soon 
after our departure. Bhutan has a special relationship with India, governed by 
our Treaty with it.'^ \V^ undertake not to interfere in any way with the internal 
independence of Bhutan; the Government of Bhutan, on their side, undertake 
to be guided by our advice in external affairs. Both sides have adhered to this 
Treaty, and there is no reason why we should want a change in it. Inevitably, 
Bhutan has to develop and come out of its own shell. But this process is likely 
to be slow, and they wish to take our technical help in doing so. The most 
important thing for them at present is the building of one or more roads from 
India to Bhutan. Probably the first road to be constructed will be from West 
Bengal into Bhutan. 

9. In Bhutan, there were no amenities of modem civilisation; at the same 
time, there appeared to be no unemployment, no beggary, no poverty. It was a 
country of peasant proprietors, each person having some land and probably 
some cattle and pigs and horses and poultry. The people appeared to have 
enough to eat and fairly adequate housing. They had wooden huts which appeared 
to be fairly spacious. Women played an important part in their fields and other 
activities. The Bhutanese language is nearly allied to Tibetan, and their religion 
is, of course. Buddhism. They look up to the Dalai Lama. In fact, when we 
showed the film of the Dalai Lama’s visit to India,"‘^ quite a number of people in 
the audience prostrated themselves when they saw the Dalai Lama on the screen. 

1 0. I liked the Bhutanese people. They were tough and w iry and intelligent. 
Given the opportunities and education, they will do as well as any other people. 
1 hope, however, that change will not come too suddenly to them. 

11. On my return, I spent another day at Yatung and a day and a half at 
Gangtok. I have visited Sikkim many times, and each time 1 have found many 
evidences of change and advance. It is a delightful and beautiful little country. 

12. While I was in Bhutan, the President paid a visit to Japan,^^ where he 
received a very cordial welcome not only from the Government, but from the 
people also. It is evident that the Japanese people have developed some attraction 
tor India. They have passed through great trials which have left a deep impress 
upon them. It is remarkable how they have built themselves up again since 
their utter deteat in the last World War. I think we can learn a great deal from 
them. The President has been good enough to give us his impressions of Japan, 
and we hope to profit by them. 

28. The treaty of 8 August 1949. 

29. The Dalai Lama visited India from 23 November 1956 to February 1957 to take part in 

the commemoration of the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha's parinirvana. 

30. From 27 September to 4 October 1958. 
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13. While we were away, torrential rains descended in various parts of 
North India, notably Punjab. Delhi, and parts of Uttar Pradesh. They have 
done great damage and partly ruined the beautiful crops that were waiting to be 
harvested. Nature has not been kind to us. But, perhaps, these trials are good 
to make our people tough and give them a measure of self-reliance. 

14. Soon after my return from Bhutan, Delhi became the .scene of the 
important conferences of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. ’' 
These conferences attracted a very large number of Finance and other Ministers 
from many countries, in addition to bankers and the like. Quite apart from the 
deliberations of the.se conferences, the visit of all these people from abroad 
had, I think, a good effect. I think it is right to say that they were much 
impressed by w hat they saw in India and the signs of development and progress 
everywhere. They were tough people, not easily impressed. A number of them 
travelled about India a little and visited .some of our major development schemes 
as well as Community Blocks. Their main impression appears to have been, so 
they said, of a vitality everywhere and a determination to go ahead as well as a 
certain efficiency in our arrangements. The exhibition we are having in Delhi 
now — India 1958 — created a good impression upon all those who saw' it. 

15. We have had many exhibitions in Delhi. But there is something rather 
special about the present one. It has been built up in about two and a half 
months’ time during which heavy rains interfered. Most of our visitors said 
that they could not conceive of such a major exhibition being put up in such a 
short time anywhere else. I must say that even 1 have been impressed by this 
exhibition. I have visited it twice already, and only seen about one-tenth of it. 
The Science and Technology pavilion as well as those of the Defence Industries, 
the Atomic Energy, Handicrafts, Handlooms and many other pavilions bring 
out vividly the all-round progress we are making. The progress in science is 
particularly impressive, and so also in small industries. 1 hope that you will 
have an opportunity of visiting this exhibition when you come to Delhi. 

16. We hear a great deal about our major plants and basic industries like 
iron and steel, machine building, machine tools, ship-building, fertilisers, etc. 
But. perhaps many people do not realise the great advance that has been made 
in India in the realm of small industries and handicrafts. I confess that I was 
myself surprised to find how rapidly these small industries are growing all over 
the country. I attach very great importance to these small industries producing 
all kinds of consumer goods and giving employment to an ever-increasing 

31. The Joint annual session of the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the International Finance Corporation was held 
from 6 to 10 October 1958. 
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though everybody says that they should be discontinued. The Soviet Union has 
started tests again on the plea that the other atomic powers have not given 
them up. 

23. This morning, 1 attended a meeting of the University Grants 
Commission, and we discussed for nearly two hours educational problems. It 
was a helpful discussion which led to the conclusion that in the final analysis 
nothing is so important as the expansion of proper education.^^ Sometimes, it is 
said that education must suffer for the time being so that our industries and 
productive apparatus might grow. And yet, it seems to me obvious that our 
development in any direction will ultimately be conditioned by the educational 
background, both at the base, that is primary education, and at the top, that is 
university and technical education. Apart from the cultural aspects of education, 
which are of high importance, industrialisation itself depends upon education. 
All the industrialised countries of the world had to go in for large-scale education 
before they could progress. Japan, when it made a great change in the nineteenth 
century and decided to industrialise, established free and compulsory education, 
in addition to technical institutes. All our major schemes require trained 
manpower. One of the objectives of perspective planning is to train people to 
take charge of our various developmental activities. If we have not got the 
trained personnel, teachers, professors, engineers, doctors, etc., the schemes 
will fail. It is relatively easy to put up a plant, even a major one; it takes much 
more time to train the men who will run the plant. 

24. A rough calculation of the number involved in a full scheme of 
education, including free and compulsory education up to fourteen years, leads 
us to the prodigious figure of ninety to a hundred million people. This would 
include the teachers and the taught, and the number of teachers themselves 
would run into millions. In such a scheme, our so-called educated unemployed 
would find a place in the teaching profession. But all this costs money. We may 
not be able to spare as much as we would like to, but I have no doubt that this 
is of vital importance to our growth. 

25. Apart from the finances involved, it is a question of our general outlook. 
That outlook must begin with a clear idea about child welfare. It is those early 
years of the child that condition him or her and make all the difference to its 
future life. Recently the Indian Council of Child Welfare passed a number of 
important resolutions which should help us in thinking of the needs of the 


35. The University Grants Commission disapproved of budget cuts following Second Plan 
outlays. It also called for investigating student indiscipline, and welcomed the proposal 
to make a year of social work necessary for a degree. 
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child.’*’ Many people imagine that education begins at some later stage and 
forget the importance of the child. There is need for uniform and comprehensive 
legislation for the protection and care of children. While these are necessary, 
perhaps even more important is a proper approach to the normal child, that is, 
a child who is not handicapped. We are passing through a period of fairly rapid 
change in India which affects the growing generation even more than older 
people. It is neces.sary to think of this growing generation for it is out of them 
that the future India will be built. 

26. May I remind you that we have commenced the first stage of the 
introduction of the metric system of weights and measures?” We are deliberately 
introducing these gradually so as not to create an upset. But let us not lorget 
that this is a basic and revolutionary change which will facilitate our indu.strial 
development greatly in future. State Governments should endeavour to make 
the public familiar with these new concepts so that the changeover is effected 
smoothly and without irritation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


5. Governors’ Conference^ 

[. . .] The Prime Minister said that the detailed matters which had been discussed 
were, of course, important but, to his mind, the problem which confronts us is 
more basic. We have developed a tendency to think only in terms of big schemes 
and not of things involving local efforts and local resources. We look elsewhere 
for help instead of relying on ourselves. 

In an agricultural country, the Prime Minister said, all planning depends on 
food. He was convinced that we could meet our food situation it there is 
adequate effort on our part. Why should India produce the least of all countries 
per acre? We do not utilise our resources to the full. In China staggering results 
had been achieved by using only local resources, the people of each area being 
told that they need not expect any assistance from the State. Their irrigation is 

36. On 24 August 1958, the Council recommended uniform legislation on children and a 
comprehensive child welfare programme in the Third Five Year Plan. 

37. Introduced from 1 October 1958. 

38. Remarks at the Conference of Governors. Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi. 30 and 31 
October 1958. File No. 19/15/59-Public I. MHA. Only extracts from the prcKeedings of 
the conference are available. It was attended by the President. Vice-President, and several 
ministers also. 
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number of people. The industrial estates that have been put up in some parts of 
India are especially to be welcomed in this connection. 

17. Even while the Bank people were in Delhi, news came about the sudden 
change in Pakistan, which put an end to the Constitution and introduced martial 
law'.^“ In a sense, there was nothing surprising about this, as every competent 
observer knew of the rapid political and economic deterioration of Pakistan. 
Nevertheless, this came as a surprise. The magnates of the World Bank and the 
Finance Ministers and others w ho were here, had a bit of a shock, and, inevitably, 
a comparison with a vital, progressive and more or less efficient India came 
before them. They said little in public, but it was obvious from private talks 
that this change in Pakistan came as a shock to them. It will bring many problems 
in its train. For the first time, one of the Commonwealth countries is under 
full-blooded authoritarian rule, indeed under martial law. 

18. It is clear that this so-called revolution or counter-revolution in Pakistan 
has nothing to do with law' or Constitution. President Mirza, in abrogating the 
Constitution, also necessarily put an end to his own Presidentship, which was 
a part of that Constitution. He has confessed as much and said that he acted, 
not under any rule of law or Constitution, but according to his conscience. We 
thus have, as a member of the Commonwealth, a country which has no 
Constitution and no rule of law, and of course, nothing in the nature of a 
representative government. Everything in which the Commonwealth takes pride, 
is lacking in Pakistan at present. 

19. In spite of the fact that this change-over in Pakistan is not based on 
any law, we have decided to recognise the de facto Goveniment there and to 
deal with it. That was the only wise course to adopt, even though under strict 
legal interpretation the new Government in Pakistan is not legally a continuing 
one. Other countries have also accepted the fact of change there, and to my 
knowledge no one has challenged this change. I wonder what the reaction ot 
some other countries would have been if this change had occurred elsewhere 
and in a country not so closely associated with the Commonwealth and some 
Western Powers. Naturally, we are deeply concerned with what happens in 
Pakistan, because we may have to face unexpected consequences. While we 
should be alert and vigilant, there is no reason why we should take an alarmist 
view ot this situation. From the world point of view, Pakistan does not come 
out well out of all this. It is difticult to say how long this state of martial law 

32. On 7 October 1958, President Iskander Mirza abrogated the Pakistan Constitution, 
dissolved the Central and Provincial Governments and Assemblies, banned all political 
parties, appointed General Mohammad Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
Army, as Chief Martial Law Administrator and placed the armed forces under his command. 
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will last there. There is no easy way out of it. Napoleon is reported to have said 
that almost everything could be done with bayonets except to sit upon them. 
The change in Pakistan was apparently fairly easy because the politicians were 
thoroughly discredited. But now it is a question of sitting on the bayonets, and 
that is not likely to be a comfortable business after a while. Probably, some 
minor variation of martial law will be introduced later and then a Constitution 
concentrating power in the President. I doubt if all these steps will lead to any 
political or economic stability there, even though outwardly there may not be 
trouble. 

20. The major world issue during the last few weeks has been the tension 
and the conflict in the Formosa Straits. Probably, the danger of war which 
appeared to be quite near, has for the moment passed. But no one should 
imagine that peace is assured. The position is inherently an unstable and 
dangerous one, and both sides to the conflict, namely China and the United 
States of America, have dug in their toes. In this matter, China, according to 
us, is obviously right. In addition to this, she has a certain initiative. The present 
conflict raises the whole question of Formosa and the other islands. But, in 
effect, it is at present confined to these offshore islands. 

21. The basic cause of these continuing difficulties and conflicts is the 
refusal by some major countries to recognise the People’s Government of 
China. You will have seen that the Indian delegation made another attempt to 
get the question of China’s representation in the UN discussed. Indeed, the 
proposal was an even more limited one. But even this was outvoted in the 
UN,^^ though the general feeling there, as elsewhere, is that it is quite absurd to 
keep China out. In such matters, however, logic has little place, and the cold 
war mentality governs the situation. 

22. The General Assembly of the United Nations continues to sit and argue 
in a background of heavy tension. Our delegation, together with many other 
countries, has proposed a resolution about the discontinuance of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons tests.^"^ I do not know what the fate of this will be, even 

33. Indian attempts to have the Communist People’s Republic of China represented at the 
UN failed both in the Steering Committee of the UN General Assembly and at the 
General Assembly itself, on 19 and 23 September 1958. 

34. The Indian resolution of 13 October for an “immediate discontinuance of the testing of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs until an agreement is reached by the States concerned in 
regard to the technical arrangements considered nece.ssary to ensure the observ ance of the 
discontinuance of such tests,” was defeated in the Political Committee on 31 October 
with the USA, Britain and France maintaining that atomic tests could cea.se only within 
the general framework of effective nuclear disarmament. It was rejected again at the 
General Assembly on 4 November. 
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not from big projects but is almost entirely local irrigation, yet they claim to 
have made themselves independent of rainfall. They use manure or fertiliser 
made locally. They have gone in for deep ploughing and a high seed rate — the 
opposite of the Japanese method. 

Industrialisation is essential if higher standards of living are to be achieved. 
The basic requirements are iron and steel, fertiliser and a machine-building 
industry. Other industries are less important. Here again we tend to think only 
of huge projects. In China hundreds of thousands of small blast furnaces are 
producing pig iron and steel. 

Education is vital from every point of view, because modem industry requires 
an educated person. In the next two or three years we will require about 200,000 
engineers. They have to be trained, and there must be perspective planning for 
this. It is amazing that the two departments of Agriculture and Education which 
are absolutely basic have up to now been regarded as the least important. 

The Prime Minister thought we are too hide-bound to the system of tenders, 
contractors and middlemen. In two or three instances when work was done 
by the Bharat Sewak Samaj it was quicker, better done and the community 
benefited. He estimated that in the Second Plan 200 crores may be spent on 
construction alone. Ten per cent of this could be saved if the middlemen could 
be eliminated. As regards waterlogging, he thought the problem could be largely 
met by giving help, such as the supply of pumps, to individual farmers. [...] 
During the subsequent discussion the Prime Minister said that there is 
strong feeling in the country that the Government is not taking sufficiently firm 
action in regard to the control of food prices and that it is being soft with 
black-marketeers and profiteers. This feeling has been strengthened by what 
has happened in Pakistan. As regards waterlogging, he thought much could be 
done if the problem was tackled piecemeal, starting in a small way. It had been 
demonstrated that usar land could be rendered fit for cultivation comparatively 
quickly and inexpensively. 

The Minister for Home Affairs suggested that floor and ceiling prices might 
be fixed tor principal food commodities. If food prices can be stabilised, all 
other prices are automatically controlled. [...] 

The Prime Minister said that of recent events in the international field what 
concerns India most are the changes which have taken place in Pakistan’** and 

39. President Iskander Mirza formed a new Cabinet on 24 October and appointed General 
Ayub Khan as Prime Minister. On 28 October, Iskander Mirza surrendered power to 
Ayub Khan, who, as President, reappointed Iskander Mirza’s Cabinet. Ayub Khan 
remained Chief Martial Law Administrator and appointed the commanders of the three 
defence services as Deputy Martial Law Administrators. 
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the effect they may have on Indo-Pakistan problems, particularly those relating 
to Kashmir and Canal Waters. A Government of that type tends to take quick 
decisions without the same degree of reflection as in a democratic set-up and 
might also exaggerate matters in conflict w ith India just to cover up their own 
internal problems. While he did not expect anything to happen, it is necessary 
to be more alert, particularly as the supply of American arms to Pakistan is 
continuing. 

In the Far East the issue of Formosa and the offshore islands came up to 
boiling point but has subsided slightly. It is clear that neither China nor the USA 
want war though both are prepared to go to the extreme limit short of it. The 
US attitude is not wise from their own point of view. It would have been better 
for them to have evacuated the offshore islands but their retaining them is now 
a matter of prestige. China is in no hurry to take Quemoy and Matsu which 
would leave them with only the Formosa question over which it would be 
difficult to create a crisis. As things stand she has the initiative in keeping the 
Americans on tenterhooks and can keep up tension both in the international 
sphere and also at home in order to maintain the temperature for her domestic 
policies [sic] whose pace is terrific. What is happening within China is amazing 
and will have a powerful effect on Asia and the world. 

India has been playing the role of intermediary in the matter of nuclear 
tests and there is a chance of some agreement despite the strong language 
being used by both sides. Meanwhile, however, the pace of such tests has 
increased. The Prime Minister drew attention to a book Nuclear Explosions^^ 
brought out by the Department of Defence Science which has recently been 
reissued.^’ 

In the Middle East there is a lack of equilibrium. Egypt and Syria are keeping 
together but after the first flush of enthusiasm there is a feeling in Syria that 
they are losing their individuality.^" In Lebanon the formation of a Cabinet 
consisting of opposing element.s**^ has brought fighting to an end but offers 
little promise of stability. Now that the British have left Jordan, there is the 


40. Nuclear Explosions and Their Effects (New Delhi: Publications Division, Ministrv of 
Information & Broadcasting, GOI, 1956). 

4 1 . For Nehru's note for the second edition ( 1 958) of the book, see item 317. 

42. United Arab Republic, the political union of Egypt and Syria, lasted from 1 February 
1958 to 28 September 1961, when Syria withdrew. 

43. General Fouad Chehab replaced Camille Chamoun as President of Lebanon on 23 September 
1958, and Rashid Karami, the rebel leader, became Premier in a cabinet of four Christians, 
three Muslims and one Druze. The United States endorsed this arrangement and withdrew 
its troops from Lebanon on 25 October 1958. 
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possibility that something may happen there. Jordan is full of Arab refugees 
from Israel [which] has frequently threatened that if anything happens in Jordan 
they will march in. In expectation of such a situation the United Arab Republic 
might act similarly. 

It is essential, the Prime Minister said, for us to relate our thinking in 
regard to our domestic problems to the dynamic situation prevailing in the 
world, particularly in the Far East, and to the pace of change everywhere. We 
must avoid becoming complacent or getting tied up with petty squabbles. [...] 

The Prime Minister said that in such a matter^ it is necessary to consider 
the basic factors. Generations think differently. The new generation is growing 
up in a different environment and a rapidly changing society. It resents falling 
into line and any attempt to make it do so might produce a hostile reaction. It 
must be remembered that the new generation is not influenced by the same 
emotional reaction to Gandhiji as the older one. It will have to find its own 
remedy. Industrialisation is changing and will change us and its effect will 
gradually percolate to the villages also. We must recognise the situation and 
adapt ourselves to it. At present people’s patriotism is narrower and takes the 
form of loyalty to communities and groups but he did not doubt that a wider 
patriotism would be apparent in the face of an attack on India. 

University education, the Prime Minister added, is most important if we 
are to find the teachers and technicians required. Even now we are unable to 
fulfil the constitutional requirement in regard to education for which teachers 
will be needed by the million. 

As regards the linguistic question, he thought the break-up of Bombay 
would be unfortunate not only for itself but because of the reaction on other 
States. He would prefer multilingual provinces as it gets over the narrow outlook. 
But at the same time one cannot impose something on an unwilling people 
which would only make them sullen and frustrated. It is necessary to balance 
the advantages and disadvantages. But the fascist methods being adopted by 
the parties concerned cannot be tolerated and make acceptance of the demands 
more ditficult. Even if Parliament had been wrong in its impression of what the 
people of the State wanted, the least that is due is to give the set-up a trial. 
There is no reluctance on his part and the Home Minister’s to meeting people at 
any time and discussing the matter. [...] 


44. One Governor had spoken ot the need tor education in citizenship. The freedom struggle 
had nurtured patriotism but it could fade; hence, until full literacy which would take long, 
education should be to the ear rather than the eye, for example, by leciures, etc.” tor 
mass education in patriotism and national unity. 
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(b) Discussion 


6. The Contemporary World"^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru. I cume back from Bhutan yesterday.^ I did not see much of 
Tibet; I spent nearly two weeks going in and out of Bhutan. It was a remarkable 
experience for me because it took me to a world which modem science and 
technology has not affected at all. There were no roads, no vehicles, no 
automobiles, and all communications were by mountain carts. It was a strange 
experience into a world perhaps of three or four or five hundred years ago or 
more. And yet it was not an unhappy world of peasant farmers, and fairly well 
off in regard to food and housing and clothing but with no modern gadgets, 
and there was no unemployment and no beggars. And I was powerfully 
influenced by it. I suppose it will change as every other part of the world has 
changed. Nevertheless it was an experience, I thought, worth having, to compare 
that with other countries where, while on the one side, we have many modern 
conveniences, we have many ill effects of the modern age also. 

Edward R. Murrow:"^^ Mr Prime Minister, it must have been very agreeable 
to get away from the pressure of modern-day problems and go back to a 
more remote civilisation. Prime Minister Nehru, I know you have met 
Governor Thomas Dewey,'*’^ have you not? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, I have had the pleasure. 


45. Extracts from unedited recording of tilm, radio, and telephone discussions on 3 October 
1958 between Jawaharlal Nehru from New Delhi, Thomas E. Dewey from Portland 
Maine, USA, Aldous Huxley from Turin, Italy, and Edward R. Murrow of Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS) who moderated. Telecast in the CBS programme Small 
World on 12 October 1958. 

46. Nehru left for Bhutan on 1 6 September 1 958. Using different forms of transport, including 
aircraft, car, pony and yak, while al.so trekking, he passed through Tibetan territory, 
spent the night of 18 September at Yatung, and entered Bhutan on 19 September; he left 
Bhutan from Paro on 27 September and reached Delhi on 2 October. 

47. Edward R. Murrow, American broadcast journalist; was associated with CBS, 1935-61; 
mcxierated and produced Small World, a television series featuring discussions among 
world leaders. 

48. Thomas E. Dewey, US lawyer and politician: was Governor of New York State, 1 943-55, 
and Republican Party Presidential candidate, 1944 and 1948. 
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Edward R. Murrow: Well, Governor Dewey, as you know, was for three 
times Governor of New York State and twice the Republican Presidential 
candidate. He is now a very successful member of the Bar and, of course, 
adviser to President Eisenhower. Governor, what are you doing up in 
Portland, Maine? I thought the elections were over up there? 

Thomas E. Dewey: That is one of the reasons I’m here [laughter]. I’m 
here because of the meeting of the American Bar [Association] where I’m 
making a speech tonight and that, I gather, has complicated this programme 
even a little more [...] 

Mr Prime Minister, it’s a great pleasure to be on the programme with 
you. 1 haven’t seen you since we lunched together in Delhi and I’m delighted 
to hear that you got back safe and sound after that trip over the mountains 
on various animals. 

Edward R. Murrow: And from Turin, Italy, Britain’s illustrious man of 
letters, Aldous Huxley,^*^ whose shocking predictions made about the world 
twenty-five years ago have turned out be, in so many ways, pathetic 
understatements. Mr Huxley continues his exploration on freedom and 
journey of the mind in a new book called Brave New World Revisited.^^^ 
Good evening, Mr Huxley. 

Aldous Huxley: Good evening, PM. Long time since we met. 

Thomas E. Dewey: I’ve never met the man; I’m delighted to have heard 
his voice now. 

Aldous Huxley: Well, I am delighted to be able to say ‘‘how do you do” 
again to the Prime Minister whom 1 haven’t seen for, I think, eight years 
now, and to greet Governor Dewey who I don’t know personally. I am 
delighted to be in this programme. Like the Prime Minister, I’ve Just come 
trom very remote and far off places. I’ve just come from Brazil where I 
tlew up into the jungles of the [...] to see people [...] more primitive than 


49. English novelist and critic best known tor his novel Brave New World {London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1932), a dystopian vision ot a highly technological society of the future. 

50. In Brave New World Revisited (London: Chatto & Windus, 1958), a non-fiction work, 
Aldous Huxley considered whether the world had moved toward or away from his vision 
ot the tuture trom the 1930s. He concluded that it was becoming like the Brave New 
World much faster than he had originally thought. 
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any he saw in Bhutan or Tibet: completely naked, Indian savages living like 
the Neolithic man 15 or 20 thousand years ago. It certainly is a very 
enlightening experience to realise the enormous spectrum of the human 
race at present living on this planet. You can be, in an hour or two — In an 
hour or two, you can go back 50 thousand years, or, as the Prime Minister 
has done, four or five hundred years, and then return to the contemporary 
world. It is, I think, a very important experience for anyone to have. 

Edward R. Murrow: Well, gentlemen, the PM has gone back four or five 
hundred years and Mr Huxley some thousands. But if we can come up to 
date, man has certainly come a long way in the last two thousand years 
and a lot of it in the last twenty. Yet it seems that the more we conquer the 
physical world, the less we conquer ourselves, as Mr Nehru recently stated. 
How do we get out of this predicament? Can a policy of non-violence, 
such as Gandhi’s, really work today in a world of nuclear violence in the 
hands of an aggressive Soviet Union? Mr Prime Minister. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, first of all, may I express my pleasure in this 
conversation with Mr Murrow and Governor Dewey and Mr Huxley, whom I 
met many years ago. I am afraid my voice is not very sweet because I have 
brought back a sore throat from Bhutan. 

Well, the question you have put is an extraordinarily difficult one. But one 
thing seems to me quite clear, that one cannot put an end to violence by greater 
violence, one cannot put an end to an evil by something that is also an evil. 
Now philosophically or otherwise this may be alright but it is very difficult 
always to apply these maxims in life at every turn. Nevertheless I do firmly 
believe in this. I cannot say if Gandhi’s non-violence can be applied fully always; 
certainly I do not think it can be applied by any modem state fully. Nevertheless 
I do think that basically that is the only way out of this present impasse, deadlock, 
where violence overleaps itself It is very difficult logically to justify these 
things. I am merely stating a belief that has grown in me and we can only 
approach it in life and not perhaps be able fully to act up to it. That would 
require saints, and saints normally are stoned by crowds, although they may be 
revered afterwards. 

Aldous Huxley: Governor Dewey, do you see any saints on the horizon? 

Thomas E. Dewey: Not at this moment. But it seems to me that we are 
taking the wrong view; the PM is undoubtedly right. Our objective is to 
stay alive until we can get there. Meanwhile what we have is a very practical 
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problem of a nation of just 200 million people headed by PM Khrushchev 
who announces repeatedly in the world that they will crush it. Now, I 
would like to believe that they are simply saying we do not believe that you 
will crush us and therefore we will lay down our arms and abandon nuclear 
tests and have no army and no navy and no air force. We would persuade 
them that we were such nice people and they ought not to carry on with 
their announced programme of taking the world over for communism 
under dictatorship. Unfortunately I doubt if that would work. And they 
now have a third of the world, and a third of the world is, to some extent, 
uncommitted and a third of the world is free. The time may well come 
when a new generation of Communist leaders will rise, will decide that 
they can’t rule the world effectively. It’s too big a job, even though 
Mr Huxley has envisioned a world in which one brutal master ruled all of 
it. That seems to me a rather large job under the present possible 
circumstances. So. in order to bridge this period, until we can get justice 
under law — which happens to be the subject of my speech here tonight — 
we ought to have policemen of course. We can hope that people will observe 
our court decisions voluntarily out of a sense of decency and regard for 
the opinion of mankind. I hope we will come to the time when we can see 
the world courts settle all differences by the calm, judicial decision. That 
entire system has worked very successfully in limited areas. But until we 
get to a stage where the world is willing genuinely to lay down all arms and 
if there is a force which will keep their arms laid down. I see no means of 
staying alive or allowing the idea of human freedom to stay alive and unless 
it is protected against very aggressive people. 

Edward R. Murrow: Gentlemen, I think we will stop all cameras there. We 
have only got 15 seconds of film remaining. 

Thomas E. Dewey: I almost talked ... 

Edward R. Murrow: No, you didn’t at all; You did fine. Governor. 

And as soon as we’ve got the cameras reloaded, I think we might ask 
Mr Huxley to pick up this particular aspect of the conversation. Is that 
agreeable? 

Aldous Huxley and Thomas E. Dewey: Yes, we both agree. 

Edward R. Murrow; Mr Huxley? 
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Aldous Huxley: Yes, I hear you. You see, the problem really seems to me is 
to try to find some alternative policy. I mean, it looks as though the policy 
based... 

Interruption by Edward R. Murrow; That is precisely if you could just 
stop here, Mr Huxley, while we get our cameras reloaded. It will take Just 
two to three minutes to reload our cameras. 

Aldous Huxley: I can realise that. 

Edward R. Murrow: The quality here, gentlemen, from all three points is 
excellent. It is almost room quality. 

Thomas E. Dewey: [...] to some extent it relates to the problem we are 
talking about. 

Edward R. Murrow: Yes, quite true. And I think we will get around to this 
problem later on as to whether or not these modem communications the 
[...] of communication are really an asset or a liability. 

Thomas E. Dewey: I suppose you do not know that we are listening an air- 
hammer dig up the pavement outside this studio. 

[ Interruption by technicians ] 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley, what is your view of the possibility of 
substituting intelligence for force? 

Aldous Huxley: Well, I am, in a sense, a literary man who lives on the 
margin of society and is not involved in it. 1 am in that sense a practical 
man. But it does seem to me from this attitude, the marginal attitude, that 
what we have to do is to try, if possible, to get out of this system ot power 
politics which absolutely condemns this extraordinary behaviour we see 
now and to think about something else. Well, this something else was 
spoken about by Mr Dulles^* the other day in his speech, which 1 welcomed 
very much. This underlined the fact that two-thirds ot the human race. 


5 1 . John Foster Dulles, US Secretary of State. 
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that is to say, nearly two billion people, are at the moment underfed and 
living in conditions of sub-human misery. And he spoke there about having 
a definite policy for trying to raise its standards. I welcome this very much 
but it seems to have come about ten years too late. If this policy had been 
enunciated ten years ago, not under pressure, as it has been enunciated 
now, at the time of relative calm, I feel strongly that initiative would have 
passed from the totalitarian side to the democratic side. Because here we 
have a basic and more fundamental, biological and human problem which 
can possibly be solved if the human beings would devote all their intelligence 
and knowledge and all their goodwill to the solution. But which unfortunately 
cannot be so, so long as most people and spending 50 per cent of their 
income on armaments. It seems to me that the problem now is to try to get 
out ot this dreadtul system, in which the destiny of our humanity is controlled 
by about thirty men, into one where there is an immense mass of silent 
people who can give their opinion. 

Is it not possible to ask in some way these people which do they 
prefer? Do they prefer to have enough to eat, or whether they prefer to go 
on with the present system of power politics and armament races. They 
can t have both, and they [have] got to choose one over the other. And, I 
think that this is one ot the few subjects in which a gallop poll would 
produce a 100 per cent unanimity, in which people would prefer to have 
enough to eat. And here is a genuinely human goal which everybody wants 
to fulfil and the fulfilment of which calls mainly for technical and scientific 
means about which people don’t quarrel. People quarrel about ideology: 
but they don t quarrel about the best way of raising wheat, or the best way 
to producing sulphuric acid; and they do not have to kill one another about 
these subjects. And if by any means we can shift our attention to this 
problem, I think there is a possibility ot getting this thing solved. And it is 
a very significant fact that in the United Nations, the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation gets some minute budgets compared with the other budgets. 
[...] And I can t help feeling that both sides would be ready to shift from 
the present insoluble political and power problems into this other basis. I 
hope that this might be so and I strongly believe that it is the only possible 
means of getting out of our present frightful situation. 

Thomas E. Dewey; Mr Huxley, may I just point out that by a curious 
coincidence, if you say that this programme of trying to raise the 
living standards of the underfed people of the world should have been 
decided ten years ago, as a matter of fact it was by the President of the 
United States who had announced a programme which we know today as 
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‘Point Four’^' and it was launched ten years and ten months ago. 

Aldous Huxley: Yes, I agree, but I think it should have been not merely a 
United States programme but if possible a complete Western programme, 
a policy of the developed countries. 

Thomas E. Dewey: I think, again, it is in fact your own country. Great 
Britain, [which] launched the Colombo Plan,**^ invested very large amount 
of savings which they could scarcely afford and have spent an enormous 
sum. The programme is underway. 1 think the real problem is how to 
remove the aggressive threats from the world so that we can give these 
billions that are being spent on the armaments on the development of the 
living standards of the rest of the world. And I think it is urgent; it is 
impossible to take these things in a vacuum when there is man who is the 
head of a nation of 2(X) million people who have another 100 million in 
Central Europe as satellites and 600 million Chinese; and Khrushchev^^ 
insists on not following the Malenkov*^^ policy of raising the standards of 
the Russian people but powering their resources into arms at a staggering 
percentage. 

We will like to have no arms, and I am sure the British people would 
like to have none. I am sure the people of Western Europe would be most 
happy. I agree with you that we would have an unanimous vote, both there 
and the rest of the world and of all the people. Our problem is what do you 
do when there is a man with unlimited force who announces and insists on 
continuing to announce that he is going to crush everybody. All we can do 
is that we hope that enlightenment will reach the upper echelon of the 
Soviet Union. And meanwhile if we do not sit on our arms we will either be 
enslaved or killed. 


52. A technical assistance programme for developing countries announced by US President 
Harry S. Truman on 20 January 1949. 

53. Originally called the Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia, the plan was conceived at the Commonwealth Conference on Foreign 
Affairs held in Colombo in January 1950 and was launched on 1 July 1951. ^Starting with 
seven participants, the group grew to 26, including non-Commonwealth countries. Its 
name changed in 1977 to ‘The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic and Social 
Development in Asia and the Pacific" to reflect its larger membership and range of 
activities. 

54. Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
Prime Mini.ster. 

55. Georgy Malenkov was the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, 1953-55. 
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Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, we are now at the point of 
discussing the dangers of aggression. One of the principal points in your 
foreign policy has certainly been, since 1954, non-interference in the affairs 
of other countries. In the Formosa Straits, who is interfering with whom? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, you have put me a question about which I have no 
doubt. We have recognised only one government in China and that is the People’s 
Government of China. We do not recognise the other government which may 
exist in Formosa. And I cannot understand how any — apart from that I cannot 
understand, in so far as these islands of Matsu and Quemoy are concerned, 
which are about ten or twelve miles off the mainland, how any government 
can tolerate having a hostile force ten miles from its mainland and being 
bombarded by it? Whatever the rest of the question may be, it is a position 
which no government would like to face. In many ways, I have no doubt that 
the Government of the mainland in China has acted in a way which might be 
called sometimes aggressive, in their talk or anything, but so far as these islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu are concerned, 1 really cannot understand how it can be 
defended even when these islands should remain on the threshold of their major 
ports ten miles away and in hostile occupation. 

But coming back to what Mr Dewey said, when he said that we cannot be 
non-violent, 1 entirely agree with him that it is not possible for anyone except 
saints to be hundred per cent non-violent. But it does lead to the other thing 
that while we cannot be non-violent we can, step by step, by disarmament, 
agreements, lessen the fear element today which leads to armament. Because 1 
do believe that the biggest danger today in the world is fear, and fear leads to 
progressive armaments, progressive angers and hatreds, and further, that this 
applies to everybody. The Soviet Union is as much afraid as the Western nations 
are; they are afraid of each other. How to get over this fear? It can only be 
done step by step. 

Now, may I point out one thing, that Mr Huxley’s books and writings lead 
one to the conclusion that all this is almost a natural development of industrial 
civilisation. Whether it is taking one form in Europe, another in Russia, another 
in America, they are all types of development of this industrial civilisation and 
technology and the rest of it, which gives greater and greater power in the 
hands of man. Now, that is a more basic question than the ones that have been 
discussed thus far. And I say, unless the person who has power himself is an 
improved human being, he will misuse that power, whatever you call it, by 
whatever name you may call it. Therefore I come to this basic question that 
something must happen to bring about this change in the human being, and that 
does not necessarily come about by some kind of legal fiction or legal change 
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or constitutional change. 

Mr Huxley talked about raising standards of the underdeveloped people. 
Of course, one agrees with him. But all the standards in the world will not do 
much good unless the people themselves in the underdeveloped countries can 
stand up on their own feet. 

[ Interruption by moderator; wants Thomas E. Dewey to continue ] 

Thomas E. Dewey; I was raised in a small town in Michigan and I learnt to 
feed the presses by hand in my father’s country newspaper offices. Today 
we have passed through all the stages of increasing mechanisation to the 
point where now a pressman does not feed anything by hand. He is the 
master of the machine. In the old days we were the servants of that press, 
having to feed each piece of paper in by hand. Today a pressman walks 
around, the lord of all he surveys, as three or four or five presses function 
and [hel keeps them operating. We are, I think, breaking through the pericxl 
where man is the .servant ot the machine and are getting into the stage, in 
the next decade, where most production is mechanical and the people who 
supervise it or the men who now work for the machines will be their 
masters. And that means we will have a new typie of civilisation where the 
dreadful, dull boredom of the mechanical work will be completely 
superseded by people who instead of feeding the machines would supiervise 
them and every one is a monarch. 

Edward R. Murrow: Do you share that optimism, Mr Huxley? 

Aldous Huxley: Well, I think there is a great deal of truth in this obvious 
statement. For example, statistics show that actually at the present moment 
in the United States only 25 per cent of the population are engaged in 
production. A great majority of them are now in the service industries 
which are essentially non-mechanical procedures. 1 think there is 
undoubtedly going to be more and more of that. And another thing which 
we must not forget, which in essence was what 1 talked about twenty- 
-seven years ago in the Brave New World and a thing which has so much 
come true, is that we are now entering what may be called the final 
revolution, the psychological and-physiological revolution. In the past we 
had these industrial and technological revolutions which changed man’s 
environment. Today it is becoming possible by applied psychology and 
applied physiology to influence man directly as a mind-body and this .seems 
to me one of the profound dangers to which we are now expo.sed and a 
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danger which we need to examine in advance with the greatest possible 
care. Because, as I tried to show, there are immense possibilities now, and 
these possibilities will grow, immense possibilities of the control of minds 
and bodies in a way which has never happened before and which makes 
possible a kind of tyranny which I do not think has ever occurred before. 
And I think it will make possible the substitution of dictatorial terrorism by 
dictatorial mind-manipulation and body-manipulation of an almost painless 
character but much more efficient. Unfortunately in the past we have always 
let ourselves to be taken by surprise by all technological advances, quite 
unnecessarily. So now I think we may be taken by surprise by what is 
happening in the field of pharmacology and applied psychology and we 
should here and now start examining this in the most careful way to see 
what can be done to prevent the evil use of the enormous powers that 
undoubtedly are being put into the hands of potential dictators at present. 

Thomas E. Dewey; Mr Huxley, may I follow Mr Murrow’s admonition 
and interrupt? I would have shared your concern more if we had not had 
a recent experience. I know you are much concerned about, for example, 
the subliminal television, that fleeting second that people do not .see but 
which is supposed to make a heavy impact on the mind, and in your new 
book you refer to that as one of the subjects of great concern. What 
happened? This thing came out, it got into the newspapers in a free country 
and the uproar was colossal. From coast to coast everybody screamed, all 
the networks announced they would not have any part of it. the experiments 
that were conducted everybody ran away from, and there is no vestige of 
subliminal television in the United States today, 1 would be sure. And believe 
me it can never be done secretly because in this studio where 1 am sitting 
at this moment there are eight men, you could not jointly get that many 
men to keep their mouth shut. If this was done all over the United States, 
it would leak. So long as you have a free Press and a tree television that, 
for example, is in my opinion a concern we do not even share. And I have 
a feeling that so long as we keep our freedom of speech and the Press we 
are not going to have any thought control even though our techniques tor 
it may develop. 

Aldous Huxley: No, but in other countries they can certainly be used. I 
mean I think these things do present very grave potential dangers. I quite 
agree that as long as one can preserve the present tradition of freedom, 
they are fairly innocuous. But nevertheless I think we have to look into the 
problem. I mean there are so many potentialities on the horizon at present 
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that we must not allow ourselves to be taken by surprise by what is going 
to happen. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, are you concerned about what 
mechanisation and increasingly complex organisation may do in India? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not at all opposed to mechanisation. I think it is an 
inevitable world trend. We must accept it. Personally I rather like it. So it is not 
a question of opposing it but adapting it in such measure and such phases as 
appear to be desirable at the time. But the question I had put, which Mr Dewey 
has in a sense answered, that there need be no fear of mechanisation leading to 
the psychological or biological controls which Mr Huxley has mentioned. It is 
perfectly true that with certain freedoms of speech and Press, and all these 
guarantees, the fear is much less. Nevertheless, the question is not so much of 
governmental interference with the freedoms but a psychology being created 
which itself comes in the way of the individual who does not tall into a line 
with the rest; functioning freely, in thinking 1 mean. Anyhow, it is difficult to 
say what the result will be. But with ever greater power being concentrated in 
fewer hands, it does not matter what structure of the States might be; the 
danger of that power being exercised not rightly is always there. Ultimately, the 
only way not to have that danger is to improve the human being who has that 
power or to have checks. Now, if a person has a hydrogen bomb, and unless 
there are checks, if he misuses it he produces awful results. 

So, one must accept mechanisation. I do not see how we can do without 
it. It is there. Having accepted it one must find ways of, well, it might not 
affect the human species so that it might lose its moral controls. It is true, as 
Mr Dewey said, that man is the master of the machine. But it is also true that 
the machine doing so much ultimately might lead to certain atrophy of some 
human attributes. I do not know; these are just guesswork. But 1 do feel that in 
another sense a kind of revolution is necessary, psychological or physiological, 
not in the bad sense but in a right sense, so as to be able to use this mechanistic 
civilisation for right ends. Of course all this is vague talk and I do not know 
that f can even explain it. But I do feel that this mechanistic civilisation requires 
a new development in human beings. Further... Yes? 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley? 

Aldous Huxley : Then, we come now of course to this crucial problem, the 
problem of training human beings, the problem in the wider sense of 
education. It .seems to me that education hitherto has been too one-sided. 
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We have tended to teach on the symbolic level almost entirely and to neglect 
the mind-body, the organism which has to do the learning and the living. I 
think John Dewey'* spoke about this many years ago and I do not feel that 
his precepts have been sufficiently followed. But I think now the time has 
come to reconsider the whole problem of education and to see what can 
be done to train individual mind-bodies to be more alert, more conscious, 
more intelligent, more capable of creative imagination than in the past. And 
we spend an immense amount of money and energy and goodwill on 
education but 1 think many people feel that the results are not commensurate 
with the expenditure and my own feeling is that this is largely due to the 
fact that education still remains, to such a large extent, on the symbolic 
and verbal level and is not sufficiently pre-occupied with the existential 
level, the level of the organism. Here of course we can speak of.... 

[Interruption as the cameras are adjusted by the pressmen] 

Edward R. Murrow; Mr Huxley. 

Aldous Huxley: Yes? 

Edward R. Murrow: If you will remember roughly where were you then, 
and pick it up when we have got the cameras reloaded, please? 

[Interruption for technical adjustments] 

Aldous Huxley: I was speaking about this problem of increasing the quality 
of human beings by actually educating the organism, and this, of course, 
as the Prime Minister knows very well, is a very ancient technique in 
India. The old technique of yoga is essentially a technique aimed at 
developing the organism on every level, from the physical to the spiritual. 
And 1 think one of our problems today in education is to find a practical 
and Western equivalent of yoga which can be applied on a large scale so as 
to give the majority of human beings a far greater control over their own 
destiny. After all destiny affects us immediately in our own autonomic 
nervous system over which we have virtually no control at all, and one of 
the whole objects of yoga is to provide a certain control of the autonomic 
nervous system. And 1 see absolutely no reason why children should not 
be taught the simple technique for getting a greater control and thereby 

-S6. American psychologist, philosopher, educator, social critic and political activist. 
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increasing their intelligence and awareness. I feel very strongly that education 
is still quite at the beginning of its role and that it is going to play a greater 
and greater role as time goes on. 

Thomas E. Dewey: For a moment 1 thought you were referring to me 
back there when you quoted Dewey, Mr John Dewey, who was a distant 
relative and a far greater scholar. I would like U) add something to prove 
the point you made; it interested me greatly. One of our large American 
corporations has gone in for an unusual kind of adult education. 7'hey are 
taking the most promising men in the organisation this is the telephone 
company, as a matter of fact. In many of the States they have started it. It 
has been going on for about six years. They take the most promising men, 
men from who they expect to develop future leadership, men who arc 
already well up, and sending a large number of them to a specially created 
college in Philadelphia where they bring in all the finest phiUisophers and 
teachers of Fmglish literature and musicians, and they spend a year there 
simply developing a liberal art education for the broad sociological approach 
to their responsibility as corporate executives. The programme, as I said, 
has been going on for six years. After first year they found that the men 
went home and their tasks had so broadened that they were not getting 
along with their wives so well. As a result, they now take the man, his wife 
and their family; they expose them to the finest liberal arts and philosophical 
minds that can be obtained; they give them all regular tickets to the 
philharmonics, and the theatre. And they say that the programme is producing 
immensely broader men, exactly as you are suggesting. And the only thing 
that bothers me is: what do they do in twelve years of primary and 
secondary education and what they do in four years of college, or six or 
eight years? One answer to that is that they were young and it did not soak 
up as well. But it is at least one evidence of the correctness of Mr Huxley's 
view that we have got to have broader, more flexible and more intellectual 
and philosophical education and that we need better self.... 

Aldous Huxley: Well, 1 would like very much to hear what the Prime Minister 
has to say. I know his own great interest in the Indian techniques in this 
field. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I was much interested to hear Mr Huxley refer to the 
yoga technique. I think that that technique fundamentally is sound but it is 
rather complicated and perhaps not wholly suited to present-day life. The problem 
is how to simplify it and yet make it effective. I cannot do it myself but there 
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are attempts being made to that end. I suppose some time or other we shall 
develop some technique which might help a person to gain a better control 
over oneself, as Mr Huxley said. 

Aldous Huxley: I feel very strongly this is a field in which one of the great 
foundations should enter to make an intensive study of the various methods 
which have been developed empirically for developing the human personality 
and to see how they can be applied on a large scale and maybe on the level 
of education from the kindergarten upwards. I think ten years of study 
cannot cost very much in terms of the funds of the Ford Foundation 
which contributes enormously for the whole improvement of human beings. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, I gather from your writings 
that you have a very considerable respect for what the Soviet Union has 
accomplished in the field of education and also in the social services and 
that your primary objection to the Soviet system is that it is based upon 
violence, the possibility of violence against the individual citizen and violence 
in relation to neighbouring States. Is that correct? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, partly. My objection is to any suppression of the 
individual. I believe in individual freedom, in the development of creativeness 
in individuals and anything that suppresses that is therefore, I think, ultimately 
harmful. 

Secondly, that there is a background; there has been a background of 
violence in regard to other States. Partly, of course, this background has been 
created by the fear complex because when the new Soviet State came into 
existence, for years and years it had to defend itself against attacks. But it is 
the thinking that is too much involved in violence. 

But one thing about the Soviets which has struck me very much is their 
educational system. Apart from the particular colour they give it, 1 mean to say 
ideological colour, it is a good system for the child, and as for the scientists 
and others they have a very great deal of freedom in it. I have a notion that if 
education is fairly good and all round, it is bound to lessen the restrictions that 
are placed on individual freedom. The individual normally likes freedom. He 
may be duped into not liking it, that 1 do not know. But he normally likes it; he 
resists any pressure on his freedom; and, therefore, I thought that one of the 
hopeful signs in the Soviet Union was this great growth of education at all 
levels. 

Edward R. Murrow: Have you got a comment on that. Governor? 
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Thomas E. Dewey: Well, my own feeling would be, and I am sure on this 
point both the Prime Minister and Mr Huxley will disagree, that where you 
put the instruments of production into the hands of the State, there being 
only two kinds of capitalism, state capitalism and private capitalism, where 
you do that, you have to therefore deliver such control over people’s lives 
if you have a dictatorship, and dictatorship can basically be maintained 
only by force. So when you have what is known as socialism on a total 
national basis, where no one can work without the consent of the politicians 
of the moment, you have thereby created, automatically, totalitarianism. And 
I do not believe that the history of the world has ever shown any society 
where you have totalitarianism where it was not accompanied by brutality 
and force and all of the things that we regard as the most serious evils. 

Therefore I would hope, and the only solution 1 see for the Soviets is. 
that in due course, as they educate the people up, as they learn that there is 
such a thing as freedom of thought and also freedom of action, they then 
will accompany it by turning loose the instruments of production so that 
an all-powerful group of fifteen or twenty men do not have the power of 
life and death over the whole two hundred million people by the simple 
process of denying them a job. 

Edward R. Murrow: 1 take it that Prime Minister Nehru’s hope is based, in 
part, on the fact that you cannot educate a man in part, that if you educate 
a man in science, for example, his curiosity will then carry him over into 
humanities and the area of political freedom. Is that right? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; Yes, what interested me in Soviet education was the stress 
they laid on humanities even in their technical schools. 1 was quite astonished — 
the amount of time they give to literary studies. 

Now, what Governor Dewey has just said, of course as he himself said, 
that the possibility was that I might not agree with him. But may 1 suggest to 
him that we might aim, whatever the other structure might be, at greater 
decentralisation. I believe in decentrali.sation. [Interruption by cameramen] 1 
was mentioning that perhaps a way out of this difficulty of centralisation of 
power should be decentralisation, not only of the State power to a large extent 
but of economic power, because those dangers come, of centralisation I mean, 
whether it is a socialist structure or a capitalist structure. 

Also, Governor Dewey may perhaps know that while we talk in India 
about aiming at a socialist structure of society we have far less socialism in 
India, or social controls rather, in India than in the United States of America. 
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Social controls become inevitable in a complex society and they grow, as indeed, 
in spite of its economic structure, the United States has them. So we really 
fight about names, as far as I can see, or words. But I do believe certainly in 
decentralisation, both in so far as it is possible, of the political power and 
economic power. 

Further, 1 should like to mention that one cannot lay down one simple rule 
for every country. The United States of America has developed in the last, well, 
two hundred years or more into a tremendous — not only power, great wealth, 
productive capacity and all that. Now, when I have to deal with my country, 
India, I have to start trom scratch and do my job fairly rapidly. I cannot leave 
it to normal processes which might take a hundred, two hundred years. That 
would be fatal for me. 

Edward R. Murrow: Governor Dewey, Prime Minister Nehru sounds rather 
like a Republican, doesn’t he? 

Thomas E. Dewey: I wish I knew more of India, but my own observation 
is that they have a people of fine intelligence and great diligence and the 
Prime Minister’s personal leadership has been a deeply wholesome thing. I 
saw a little of it when I was in India two years ago. If you could always be 
assured that there was such great dedication to the people’s liberties and to 
their welfare at the head of the State I would have no fears at all of the 
concentration of economic power in the hands of the elected political leaders. 

But most ot our history and that of the rest of the world is that basically 
people ultimately do rebel against concentrated power, either political or 
economic power, and therefore I personally do not like to see both things 
combined in the same hands. Political power can always control economic 
power. In other words government can always control economic power. 
In other words government can always tell anybody who runs a business 
what he can do and what he cannot do. But if you give both economic and 
political power in the same hands, in the first place I do not think people 
with political training are very often good business managers [...] very 
high standard of living will ultimately emerge from that wherever it is 
done. And in the second place, when you give all powers to one group, I 
doubt if you can maintain freedom over a period of time. At some time the 
wrong fellow or the wrong type of group will get in and they will never 
give up the power. That is the fear Mr Huxley has so beautifully articulated. 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley, I gather from your writings that you feel 
that the primary dangers confronting us could be broken down into two 
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areas, over-population and over-organisation. Is that right? 

Aldous Huxley: Well, those seem to be the two impersonal forces pushing 
in the direction of totalitarianism. Then we have the various technological 
advances, especially in the field of psychology and physiology which can 
be constantly used. But 1 would personally say that the pressure of 
population upon resources and what may be called over-organisation are 
the great impersonal forces pushing in the direction of more and more 
controls. And we are really in an unprecedented situation as regards 
population, and when one considers the simple facts, for example, when 
at the time of the birth of Christ the population on the planet was probably 
about two hundred and fifty million, and by the time of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers it had increased to about five hundred million. Therefore it 
had doubled in sixteen hundred years. Now it is in the process of doubling 
in sixty years. Therefore, we see that we are in an absolutely unprecedented 
situation and it is incredibly difficult to see how we can keep off, particularly 
how an underdeveloped countr> can keep off the increasing pressure of 
population. The problem of population in underdeveloped countries is the 
problem of capital. What the Governor was saying just now about private 
and public ownership is really in a sense irrelevant. I mean the real problem 
is: where are you going to get the capital from? Private capital does not 
exist and public capital is extremely small. Meanwhile, as things .stand 
now, most underdeveloped countries have about one-seventieth of the 
amount of the available capital which the developed countries have, and 
they need about 70 times as much capital. If you see the immediate practical 
problem now, where are you going to find the capital, and can you find it 
in other ways, by forced labour, in one way or another which has been the 
method u.sed in totalitarian countries in the past. This is the most agonising 
question and I do not know in the least how it should be solved. This is 
then the problem the PM is facing in India, the problem of capital. 

Thomas E. Dewey: In Japan after World War II, I have been there twice, 
first time in 1951, and I committed the crime of writing a book after that 
trip^^ and the thing that struck me most forcibly about Japan was that with 
the destruction of their factories they had a desperate need of capital. They 
had very little coal and no iron. How was Japan ever conceivably to get 
back on her feet and become more industrialised when they had no capital, 
little coal and no iron? [...] The Japanese them.selves could not answer the 
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question. Their top banking people could not answer that question. The 
strange thing is that by leaving [sic] this in a country where the living 
standard is very low and in a country where the taxes are totally high, even 
higher than in this country, they have nevertheless done it, by enormous 
diligence and through a free system. It has been an amazing thing. The last 
time I was back there, two years ago, they had rebuilt. And they have not 
used forced labour. They have used the incentive system instead of the 
whip. And I believe in the incentive system and I think that in every place 
in which it has been turned loose it worked. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, would it be fair to say that 
India is engaged in a competition with Communist China to see whether in 
freedom you can increase living standards while at the same time maintaining 
freedom in competition with what is being done in Communist China? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I would not like to put it that way. We are working according 
to our own ideas, ideals, objectives. We are not thinking of competing with 
anybody in this matter. In some matters, naturally, we have the same objectives. 
What I mean is, greater food production or greater this or that. That is a 
different matter. But our planning is entirely based on what we consider are our 
needs and our capacity to do it. We are not always comparing with China or 
any other country. And of course it is entirely democratic planning, that is, 
there is no question of compulsion. And also remember that we are a federal 
State and each State, constituent unit, is semi-independent in regard to a number 
of subjects. So we can only go ahead with a great deal of constant consultations, 
concurrence, and not by issuing some order from some central authority. We 
do believe that we can.... 

Interrupted by Edward R. Murrow: Mr Prime Minister, isn’t that basically 
an element of great strength in India? Because you do not do it by an order 
issued from Delhi. You have [. . .] different individuals, each contributing in 
their own way and therefore better than by a central order? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, naturally, I think the democratic process is better. May 
I say that, of course, the two problems that Mr Huxley spoke about, over- 
population and over-organisation — I agree? Over-population is a frightening 
prospect in the next fifty years or hundred years. I do not know what is going 
to happen. I think that in India probably our rate of progress of population will 
get lesser and we will be able to control the situation. But I do not know about 
the rest of the world. 
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Edward R. Murrow ; Thank you very much, gentlemen, we must stop and 
reload cameras now. This is going exceedingly well. Very nice, indeed. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; 1 have got hot water and honey here for my throat which I 
am drinking [laughter]. 

[Interruption] 

Edward R. Murrow: Would you like to add anything to the discussion as it 
stood when we suspended, Mr Huxley? 

Aldous Huxley: Yes, I think, for example, there is a case which Governor 
Dewey was mentioning [...[ 

Edward R. Murrow; Just a moment. Mr Huxley, until we get our cameras 
started plea.se. 

Aldous Huxley; 1 was saying that Governor Dewey was of course perfectly 
right in mentioning the extraordinary revival of Japan and her ability to rise 
out of the ashes. But one has to remember that this was a somewhat 
special case in as much as the American army of tK'cupation provided a 
great deal of capital; and in the second place in as much as it had been a 
highly industrialised country and there was immense mass of trained 
manpower which made the revival of the industry far more easy than it 
was in a completely underdeveloped country. This is a small point but I 
think it is one to be remembered that the problem of capital, therefore, is 
probably more difficult in other countries than it was in Japan. 

Thomas E. Dewey: I think it is a valid point. If you add up what the United 
States and Britain and some other Western European countries are spending 
and giving by way of loans and grants, they really are staggering. We are 
spending roughly over three billion dollars a year which is going wholly or 
almost wholly to underdeveloped countries. And then, as for Japan, 
incidentally, there is an interesting comment on the question of population. 
The population of Japan has been going through the roof. It was fifty 
million before the war, it is ninety million now and some people thought 
that it is 2 oins to burst all over the world, and their area is smaller than the 
State of California. But the population experts now say that Japan will top 
out at about 100 to 105 million and then decline. The rising living standards, 
as a result of their success in industrialising and getting themselves going. 
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for some reason, as happens in most of the Western world and everywhere, 
w hen living standards rise, population increases either stop or decline, and 
apparently that is what [is] actually now forecast for Japan. 

Aldous Huxley: And there was also a very intensive birth-control campaign. 

I mean there was a very undesirable period w hen there were probably tw o 
million abortions a year. It is now being shitted over to the birth control 
areas so that there has been a very great conscious effort to bring the birth 
rate down to more or less the level [of] death rate. 

Edward R. Murrow : Prime Minister Nehru, you were saying a few minutes 
ago that you understood why Communist China could not tolerate the 
continued existence of these islands a few miles ott its shore. Do any ot 
you gentlemen see any method or device for settling this current 
controversy? 

Thomas E. Dewey: It may well be that these islands are properly part ot 
the mainland and if so the World Court, 1 am sure, would say so and I am 
sure we w ill abide by it. If not, then I would hope that everybody would 
abide by whatever the Court decided. That’s what we have: an effort to 
advance justice under law' and settle the disputes like this and they should 
not be settled with guns. 

Edward R. Murrow: Would you favour taking the matter to the World 
Court, Prime Minister Nehru? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is a very odd situation. The People’s Government ot China 
on the mainland is not recognised by the United Nations. If it is not recognised, 
how can you ask them to recognise any organ of the United Nations? One 
cannot have it both ways. Either they must have a place in the United Nations, 
or else they would simply ignore the United Nations, as they have been doing. 

I do not think that is a method which would lead to any results. Secondly, 
whatever the rest ot the question may lead up to, I mean to say the question ot 
Taiwan or Formosa, I thought that there had been no doubt at any time in 
regard to these foreshore islands. And three years ago when this crisis arose^^ 

58. In tact, tour years earlier. On 3 September 1954, China shelled the Taiwan-held island ot 
Quemoy in the Formosa Straits four miles off the Chinese port of Amoy. Further Chinese 
Nmibardment on 4 and 5 September led to air attacks by Taiwan on military targets in and 
around Amoy. 
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il was slated lairly clearly, certainly h\ the British Prime Minister ihen/*^ that 
those h)reshore islands should go to the mainland, they are part ot the mainland, 
as ni>rmally little islands are just oil the mainland. Now, how this is to he done 
is a matter to be ciMisidered, because il sliould be done decently and, in so lar 
as possible, peacelully. But 1 have no doubt that these foreshore islands should 
not be made a basis tor attack, a base tor attack o\ the mainland, as they have 
been, and the mainland is retaliating. 

fidward R. .Murrow; I think we will all agree to that. ()l course, it is also on 
the record that the principal reason that rommunisi ('hma is not in the 
United Nations is because ot United Stales* opposition. Is it nul^ 

Javvaharial Nehru; Well. I suppose so, yes. 

Thomas U. Dewey; Well, also there is just another little problem as to what 
to do then with the two Chinas. The iwo-Chinas concept is one that some 
people who want Red (*hiiuC^ m the UN are |...| delicate and ditticuh 
negotiations. In due Ci)urse I think il will be solved. 1 just hofx* il is not 
going to be solved by guns. 

Hdward R. .Murrow; Well, gentlemen, let us assume lor the moment that 
one way or another we muddle through this crisis. W hat ne\t .^ How do we 
keep these two armed camps a tew hundred miles apaii from eventually 
going forth on some adventure and starling a world war.^ How do we 
disengage? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; Are you discussing the l ar-Uasiern question or the whole 
world situation? 

Edward R. Murrow; The world situation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; I do not know it anyone can give you a straight answer, an 
easy answer. But 1 suppose the step-by-step way is to deal with disarmament 
and thereby lessen these tears on either side. Because I am quite positive that 
no people in any country, and I would even go to say that no government, 
wants a war. And I do not think that the Soviet Government wants a war at all. 
It w ill come in its way of its programmes of development. Nobody else wants 

59. By Anthony tden in 1955. 
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a war. So that if we could proceed on the lines of progressive disarmament that 
would mean no great danger or risk taken by any side and at the same time 
removing this element of fear which dominates the world today. 

Edward R. Murrow: You see progressive disarmament as the primary 
method of reducing the fear. Is that correct. Prime Minister? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

Edward R. Murrow: Well, gentlemen, what about modem communications 
in world relations? Is it a good or a bad thing that a whisper in New Delhi 
on Formosa can be heard in Washington within a matter of seconds — this 
public conduct of diplomatic relations? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, that surely depends on what the whisper contains. It 
may have a peaceful effect or it may have the opposite effect if something 
wrong is said. 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley, you are something of an expert on 
communications. What do you think about that — speed of communications 
in the modern age? 

Aldous Huxley: It is an interesting problem. I mean to say, as it says in the 
gospel, “sufficient unto the place is the evil thereof.’'^' We have now 
communications that are so good that a relatively small evil anywhere is 
easily propagated like waves in a strong wind to the utmost ends of the 
earth. In fact there is very often excitement quite beyond what the immediate 
small crisis, well, warrants. I mean, there is, quite clearly, this facility of 
communications [...] it is a very good thing, but it may be a message by 
which undue importance is often given to events principally quite small. I 
do not know what the solution ot the problem is. 

Edward R. Murrow: You have any ideas on this subject. Governor? 

Thomas E. Dewey: I cannot but help believe that the advance in the 
techniques ot communication is basically extremely good. Of course, with 


61 . There seems to be an error either on the part of Aldous Huxley or in transcribing the text. 
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the casual words of every political leader; for example, I was in France 
last year when one Senator announced in strong terms that France should 
get out of Algeria. Well, the sentiment in France was almost violent: I 
would say, everyone would lynch Americans on sight. They were furious. 
And 1 understand their fury but they failed to realise that this was a minority 
Senator who had no sense of responsibility or at least no responsibility tor 
foreign policy and was not going to question France on how they should 
conduct their internal affairs. It requires a great deal of education among 
people that one voice may not speak the nation. 

Edward R. Murrow: Sorry Governor, we are out of film again. Tom, I was 
thinking, as you were going there, that if you wanted to go on and say, and 
this is a presumptuous thing for me to suggest, if you wanted to go on and 
say that one of the difficulties of one country in judging another is to 
remember always that there is such a thing as domestic politics. 

Thomas E. Dewey; 1 would like to say that. As a matter ot tact I would 
also like to say something. 1 believe very sincerely that it is pretty silly tor 
us to check views against those of other people whose problems are so 
different from ours as, for example, the problems ot India which are 
staggering, and by [...] of the proximity of their neighbours, both their 
neighbours, and dreadful economic problems. Communications are great 
so long as we understand that people are speaking against their own 
background. 

[Interruption by moderator] 

Thomas E. Dewey; The communications just can’t help but be good it the 
education of the world requires it and, ot course, a major factor is that we 
get through the iron curtain with it. Despite the fact that they jam it, we 
learn more of them and they learn more ot us and we are all just, as people, 
decent human beings, not wanting war and wanting to get along with each 
other. But the trouble is that people forget the background against which 
other people speak, and we get irritated with what somebody says and 
then they get irritated with what we say, and sometimes a man, I am 
afraid, is just talking for a local political consumption. 

Then, on the other hand, there are times when nations have just such 
monstrously different problems from the problems that we have that we 
cannot even realise them. For example, it I were sitting in New Delhi I 
would be pretty caretul about what I say about the nations who have tour 
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or five million men under arms and a thousand miles of common border 
with them, as India has with Russia and China. They are there, they are 
very real, they are an aggressive threat, and I think I would be both polite 
to them and 1 would try to get along w ith them, and also if I had a nation 
of nearly 4(X) million people, who were all together, too many of them, just 
terribly hungry, 1 would be in a w hale of a hurry to see that they got better 
fed. They know they are living in the twentieth century and they want their 
share of it and I think they are entitled to it. 

So if we could only remember, and educate people to remember it, the 
background against which each political leader speaks, communication 
would be almost an unmitigated blessing and will certainly bring us together 
faster even than it is doing know. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, that brings us to what Governor 
Dewey has just said, to the question of neutralism or non-alignment. It will 
not come as any news to you what you are frequently criticised in this 
country for that policy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. Well, Governor Dewey has just said something which 
is partly an answer. That is, the world looks different from different standpoints. 
If we look at it trom the North Pole it will look very different; if you look at it 
trom Washington it will not be quite the same as from Paris, or Berlin, and so 
on, that is Moscow or Beijing or Delhi. Because not only does the world look 
different but the problems look different, and are different in fact. 

Now, I do not like the word neutralism and I do not like it being said that 
India is neutral. But I do say that India is not aligned because we have no 
military alliance and we do not wish to be associated with any military grouping. 
We think that thereby we do not serve the cause of peace or indeed any cause. 
Thereby we merely add to the tensions. That does not mean, of course, that 
we want to remain helpless and invite an invader to come to our country. 
Naturally we have to take our own precautions. But we do feel that military 
alliances have added to tension, added to fears, added to armaments and not led 
to any real security anywhere. In fact it has rather lessened security. That is 
our broad approach to this problem. And now that a war, a big war, is so 
terrible to contemplate, it cannot be checked by military alliances but by some 
other policy which leads away from these warlike approaches. 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley, in the field of intellectual activity you 
follow a policy of non-alignment. How do you feel about it in the field of 
politics? 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Politics, in the field of politics? 

Aldous Huxley: 1 sympathise very much with the Prime Minister’s point of 
view. 1 feel that it is very valuable to have a great country like India outside 
the system of alliances, standing for a position of mediation. I thought too 
that [...J and Yankees’ utterances recently in Brazil were very interesting in 
the same field, this idea of creating a Latin grouping which should 1...] 
closely tied up in with the present military situation. It seems to me that the 
more there is in the world which can exercise a mediating inlluence, the 
better for all concerned. 

Edward R. .Vlurrow: What would happen if US took that position. 

Aldous Huxley: Well. US after all is trying doing its best to negotiate. I mean, 

1 think the present policies in Warsaw are very promising and hopeful.'’’ 

Thomas E. Dewey: Supposing we went neutralist too, who would protect 
the rest of the world from the immediate conquest by the Soviets? They 
say they are going to do it and the trouble is they might be speaking the 
truth and probably are intending to take over the rest of the world. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, 1 get the impression from 
some of your writings and from a conversation we had in London a couple 
of years ago that you have the feeling that both East and West, or more 
specifically the United States and the Soviet Union, are following policies 
that are too inflexible, that there is not a tendency to compromise on either 
side. Is that correct? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, I do not think they are quite as inflexible as all that, 
except in the language of statesmen which appears inflexible often enough. I 
think it is realised on both sides that rigidity does not take one very far, but 
statesmen have got a habit of speaking in rather rigid terms. 

1 do not think, if 1 may say so, that a military alliance adds to security. That 
is to say, if, let us say, real aggression takes place, well, it it is real aggression 
it has to be resisted, 1 admit that. But how does a military alliance stop that 
aggression, is not clear to me. We have both sides, large groupings of powers 


62. On 15 September 1958, talks commenced at Warsaw between the US and Chinese 
Ambassadors to Poland to resolve the Formosa Straits crisis. 
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in military alliances; probably anyhow they will support each other if necessity 
arose. Anyhow, it is not so much a question of right and wrong. The question 
of right or wrong does arise and should arise of course. But in this context of 
armaments and all that, the question is not solved. One may think oneself in the 
right and the other in the wrong, but where does it lead do? If it leads to a 
world war, it is all wrong; if it leads to constant tension, it is also wrong. So 
while protecting oneself and what one holds dear if we can reduce tensions by 
various processes it is all to the good. 

Thomas E. Dewey: For example. South Korea could not protect itself 
when the Communists launched their attacks and it took quite a lot of help 
from other people to keep them from being engulfed and murdered and 
enslaved. That is the simple meaning of alliance that nobody can protect 
the helpless in the free world without a friendly agreement of others to 
come to their aid. That is what a military alliance is. If the Communists 
attack you, we will come to your defence. If we do not do that they will 
take us one by one, all the different states of the world and the people, at a 
time, as they did at the end of World War II when they took Estonia, 
Latvia. Lithuania. Poland. Czechoslovakia. Hungary, and all the way down 
to Albania and hundred million people. We would not like to see that continue. 
And the military alliance is really a very simple thing. It is simply that we 
say to each other that we want to remain free and if they go out to any one 
of us we will defend each other. 

Edward R. Murrow: It would seem that the weight of history is on Governor 
Dewey’s side. Would you not think. Prime Minister? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, you would not like me to contradict Governor Dewey, 
would you? 

Edward R. Murrow: I am sure he would; I would. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But I do not think history points that way at all. and especially 
modem history, if I may say so, has seen the failure of this military alliance 
system in Western Asia, the complete failure. In fact the very thing that we 
sought to be avoided has happened there because of those military alliances. 
But in this matter it depends, of course, on one’s approach to this question. 
Here in Asia, as elsewhere, you have a tremendous ferment in the populations. 
We cannot merely deal with the ruling authority in a country. If in Western Asia 
you deal with a ruling authority and that ruling authority is not thoroughly 
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representative of the people, then the alliance is not much good, as happened in 

the recent case. 

[Interruption by moderator] 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley is concerned that tyranny of the mind is 
stealing freedom from it. Governor Dewey and many Americans are 
concerned w ith the Communist threat to our freedom. Prime Minister Nehru 
spent a part of his life in prison in the name of freedom. How much freedom 
can we in the so-called free world permit ourselves in this context against 
an enemy where there is no freedom? Are we going to have to give up 
more of our freedom in order to retain part of it or most of it? 

Aldous Huxley: Well, I hope not. 1 do not think it is; it does not seem to be 
necessary. I think we can combine efficiency with personal freedom. We 
are of course under pressure of actual w arlike circumstances and it becomes 
exceedingly difficult but if we can keep the tension sufficiently relaxed it 
seems to me that w'e should be able to preserve our traditional freedom. 

Edward R. Murrow: Governor Dewey? 

Thomas E. Dewey: I am quite convinced that we can. Curiously enough, 
one area that I am most concerned about is the intrusion of the Congress 
into the day-to-day conduct of the government so that the cabinet offices 
have to spend so much of their time going down and testifying and every 
act they do all day long they have to look over their shoulder at four House 
Committees, and over the other shoulder at four Senate Committees, and 
every time they do or say anything the House Committee wants them 
down to ask some questions about it, the Senate Committee wants them 
down. They have to arrange their calendars in order to see that they can 
get to both places, so that the Chairman of the Committee can get some 
publicity by questioning somebody. My own observation in recent years — 
and this applies to whether it is the Republicans or Democrats who control 
the Congress — [is] that if we do not stop having a Congress which regards 
itself as a public hearing agency we will have a partial paralysis of the 
operation of government. It is a very great basic problem. That is the only 
area where I think we need a brand new kind of restraint. Otherwise I 
have no concern or no feeling that we need to limit personal liberty in any 
way and 1 do not think we are going to. 
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Edward R. Murrow: Is that a problem which confronts you in India, Mr 
Prime Minister? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I suppose in some ways that problem comes up before all 
democratic assemblies, parliaments, the individual Member of Parliament 
wanting to take a much greater part, and ministers and senior officials have to 
spend a great deal of time in explaining things and the like. Well, sometimes the 
time is rather wasted but I suppose one has to put up with it, to a large extent. 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Huxley, both you and your brother Julian^^ have 
written about the problem of over-population. India certainly has a problem 
in both census and calories as much as the rest of the world. What about 
the equation of freedom and hunger? Can freedom exist... 

Aldous Huxley: [...] That is, in the simplest terms, those who have a 
population in which 5 per cent of the people are getting 3,000 calories a 
day and the remainder getting under 1,200, w ho is then to rule whom? It is 
obviously the people with 3,000 who are going to have the energy and the 
drive to dominate the remainder. This is one of the tragedies when we talk 
about human rights: to what extent does the word “right” have a meaning 
to those who just do not ever have enough to eat. It seems to me that he 
has to consider at the same time that the judicial and moral problem of 
rights, the actual practical problem of providing people with a standard of 
living under which they can exercise those rights to fulfil their duties. I 
think this is an urgent problem which concerns the UNESCO and the 
human rights organisation cells, which concerns an immense number of 
people, and then we must not torget that according to all the recent experts, 
the actual conditions, the standards of living of large areas, are actually 
slowly declining in many parts of the world and also that the absolute 
number of illiterates is growing. The most recent figure of UNESCO gives 
700 million adult illiterates in the world. And thus, the whole problem of 
freedom is quite clearly bound up with these two factors — the enormous 
numbers who do not get enough to eat and the rather smaller but still very 
great numbers who are completely illiterate. 

Edward R. Murrow: Governor Dewey, would you say that in this country 
the people who are the best fed are the most concerned about the 
preservation of our freedom? 

63. Julian Huxley, an evolutionary biologist, humanist and internationalist. 
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Thomas E. Dewey: I would think that probably they (do not] bother to 
think about it because they do not regard their freedom being in any danger. 

I do not think anybody really does. Sometimes somebody speaks out about 
conformity, somebody else speaks out about the bad misconduct of a 
Congressional Committee but in this particular country we have the 
embarrassing problem of worrying about too many calories. It makes you 
feel that there is a pretty bad maldistribution of food in the world. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, would you agree that there is 
a direct relationship between the caloric intake and the concern about 
freedom? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what direct relation there might be, but it is 
obvious that the satisfaction of hunger is one of the primary needs which is 
more important even than the satisfaction of the desire for freedom except in 
odd individuals. That is to say, in a country where there are large numbers of 
people who are not sufficiently fed, their primary need and necessity is food 
and all other problems are secondary. That is why the approach to questions in 
so-called underdeveloped countries is different from the developed countries 
because the developed countries have more or less solved the question of these 
primary necessities while in the underdeveloped countries they are the principal 
problem. It is not much good talking about freedom to a person who is starving, 
who is hungry. Of course he wants freedom but it is not a primary issue for 
him because he is suffering from another lack of freedom which is terrible, 
that is, lack of food. 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister, I remember you saying to me once a 
couple of years ago that all politicians would be the better for having spent 
a few years in jail. Do you still feel that way? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh, yes. I think it is a very good discipline. But that, of 
course, does not involve lack of food because one gets food there. 

Edward R. Murrow: Some of your greatest writings were done in Jail. 

Governor Dewey, you wrote a book. Do you think it would have been 
a better book if you had been in jail? 

Thomas E. Dewey: Well, 1 suppose it is not for me to say that it could have 
been much better. But Tm sure it would have been a whole lot worse if I 
were in jail. And this business of jail raises a question in my mind. I believe 
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Hitler wrote Mein Kampf^ in jail, didn’t he? 

Edward R. Murrow: Yes, he did, most of it. 

Thomas E. Dewey; Where did Nasser write his book Philosophy of the 
Revolutions^ which is his Mein Kampf! I guess he wasn’t in jail. 

Edward R. Murrow; No. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; In the British Museum, in London. 


Thomas E. Dewey ; So I think being in jail, there is a certain historic conflict 
about whether this is a good place to write a book or a bad place; the worst 
results come from Mein Kampf [laughter]. You have another curious thing; 
you have a country like Indonesia where practically all their leaders spent 
a good, large portion of their adult lives in jail on an island. And sometimes 
I wonder if that doesn’t make people too sensitive too, after they have 
once acquired power, because they certainly are reluctant to cooperate 
with the rest of the free world. 

Edward R. Murrow; Well, gentlemen, I think we have this. Would you all 
say goodnight to each other in just a casual fashion. 

Thomas E. Dewey; It’s been a great pleasure being with you. And I hope 
I’ll be seeing you Mr PM and you Mr Huxley face to face again before 
long. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; I hope so Governor. 

Aldous Huxley; [...] It’s been a great privilege to talk with the PM and 
the Governor. I am most grateful to Ed Murrow who made this possible 
to me. 


64. First published in two volumes (.Munich: Franz Eher Verlag, 1925 and 1926). Adolt 
Hitler wrote Mein Kampf (My Struggle) in 1923-24 when he served nine months in 
prison for his attempt to seize power in Bavaria. 

65. In The Philosophy of the Revolution (Cairo: 1953), Gamal Abdel Nasser laid out the 
principles of the Egyptian revolution of 1952. 
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Edward R. Murrow: Thank you, PM Nehru, for taking time to engage in 
this conversation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Thank you. 

Edward R. Murrow: Good night, gentlemen. 

[Retake by moderator because of technical interruption] 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Prime Minister, how were those fifteen thousand 
foot mountain passes on a pony? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: How were they? 

Edward R. Murrow: Yes, Sir, did you enjoy the trip? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh, I enjoyed it thoroughly. It was a fascinating experience. 
And, as you have been discussing communications, it was a new experience 
not to see a newspaper or have a letter for about nearly two weeks. 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Prime Minister, 1 know that you have met Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. He was good enough to come to India. 

Edward R. Murrow: Mr Dewey, as you know, was for three times Governor 
of New York State and twice the Republican Presidential candidate. He is 
now a very successful member of the Bar and, of course, adviser to 
President Eisenhower. Governor, what are you doing in Portland, Maine? I 
thought the elections were over up there. 

Thomas E. Dewey: They are, unquestionably [sic]. The American Bar 
Association [...] meeting was going on here. I came up to make a speech 
on the subject of “Peace through Law” which I will make tonight. I was 
pres.sed by the time factor. I’ve Just finished a very early breakfast and 
Mr Huxley, I assume, has probably had his lunch, and the Prime Minister 
is getting very hungry for dinner. We are spanning about ten and a half 
hours, aren’t we? 

Edward R. Murrow: Prime Minister Nehru, you will shortly be relea.sed 
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and be able to have your dinner. Thank you very much for talking with us 
here today on this electronic sound table. 

We would like to do an insert at this point on, when the Prime Minister 
said to you. Governor Dewey, on how are you going to take the matter of 
Formosa or the offshore islands to the World Court or to the United Nations, 
when Communist China is not recognised. 

Thomas E. Dewey; The procedure is this — I think I mentioned this before: 
The United Nations can, by resolution, call on the World Court for an 
advisory opinion as to who owns the offshore islands, whether they are 
part of mainland China or whether they are islands which are to be 
independent. And that can be done, and those who respect law will abide 
by the decision, as, I am sure, all countries would. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: We should all agree it does not, of course, give the whole 
truth. The point is, normally diplomatic recognition goes by factual state of 
affairs, not by agreement with the country. 

Edward R. Murrow; It is an admission of the fact and nothing more. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, it is an admission of a fact, yes, which, of course, may 
lead to other types of contact. That depends on the two countries, how far 
they wish to go. 

Edward R. Murrow: But historically it does not imply approval of the regime 
that is recognised. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; Undoubtedly not. Otherwise it would be very difficult for 
countries to recognise quite a number of other countries. 

Edward R. Murrow: Certainly it is not in this country [...]. That is your 
view too, is it Mr Huxley? 

Aldous Huxley; Yes. It implies the existence of [...]. 

Edward R. Murrow: Gentlemen, I think if you could all say whatever you 
would like to say now in terms of saying goodbye, and if you want to 
make further reference to the difference in time and so forth, that would 
be excellent, and then we will wrap this up. 
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Tliomas E. Dewey: Good night, Mr Huxley. It’s been a very great pleasure 
to be with you on this programme. 

Aldous Huxley: Good night. Governor Dewey. 

Thomas E. Dewey: PM, it has been a joy to talk to you even at such a 
distance and I hope that Mrs Dewey and I can again enjoy your gracious 
hospitality in New Delhi. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr Murrow, I must thank you above all for giving me this 
opportunity of this quadrectangular talk, the prospect of which, I must say, 
rather frightened me because this is the first time I have done this type of 
thing.^ But it has passed off quite easily and I am surprised that it is about two 
hours and twenty minutes ago that I sat down here on this chair. It has been a 
very pleasant and helpful talk and I am glad to have heard the voice of Governor 
Dewey and Mr Huxley after many years. Thank you very much. 

Edward R. Murrow: Thank you, Mr PM, very much indeed. It is in fact 
the first time that any of us have engaged in this effort. And I hope that 
when you see it you will find it acceptable. 

Aldous Huxley: I am lcx)king forward very much to seeing it. 1 have enjoyed 
this a great deal and I feel that when the thing is edited it will be a most 
interesting talk. I am very grateful to you, Mr Murrow, for having given 
me this opportunity of exchanging views with the PM and the Governor. I 
will say goodbye to both and wish them the best of luck. 

Edward R. Murrow: Thank you very much indeed, gentlemen. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Thank you. goodbye. 

Edward R. Murrow: And my gratitude falls in your direction, I assure you. 


66. For Nehru's acceptance of Edward R. Murrow's proposal to him to participate in the 
discussion, see SWJN/SS/42/p. 724. 
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(c) Speeches 


7. Envisioning the India of Tomorrow®^ 

^ ^ ^ t, 1958”'’'^ ^ ^1 «?T % TIN4,d 

mm t? 3^R ^ ^ t:IK< 1=IR1 % TfTT, 3TI^ m. ^ ^ FT 
sflT ^ I ^ ^<si^ Snip'll, 3T^ TTi ^<3I ^ 

^ TTT^ THcf TT FT t 3^^ ^ TTF^ 3|pr FT 1 1 PTR ^ "T^ FTIF 31TT 

^Rdl FT TM TT c(^ TTT f ? sIr ij^ ^Fd1 FT S^R t’l ^ F^RTT 

t T? TT»Tt FT ^RT '^, fTRTTTt fSTF^ ^ f #T T^. TTf% 1958 

TT FT ^ TRT TT, TiT^ fTRTPT TFT t, sIR 3qTFT ^ fTRFR ^ f, 3^17 3TTFF TTF 
’FSlf^FHTTtl F^mi^'TTTF3TttfF[TTcT^l RTP^FT t 

TIT^ 3FT^ fF f^crft WF TT ^TIT^ R?TR, sIr TTI^ T?I FTTTF sIr ^T§TR 
3TF# TTFT TTT f? TTI TF^ ^ f ? ^ f^FTT ^i 3Mt f? 

"Sf^ Tf TT?T FTT^, dl%T FT^ TR ^ ^RT Tf FTclF, t% F? ^ cR^ fF 

^ Rt t, FFTTt Tf^fFTrf ^ FTF ft fFTTt 3R?fFTT F|T fl TFff^ TFT TR^ 

t 3TTR OTFFRT F^ 3TRTf^ FTl T^, ^ 3RFfFFcT '^Fl^ fFFFT ^f 3TTFR RT FFT Rft t, 
fFRT^ 4 f ^ T^ t, ^ fFF% T=f)lRH Ft-Ft FR^ ^ #1 1 3RTR MFft 3RIFFF 
FT P^'^RdM t FFT-^ FT sfR ^ ^ ^ FTRF t F^ fim, FF 3TFFT ^1 

Ff?FFT sfll 

37TT^ ^ % %F FRF M FF RFFR, FF FFl^ clFR t FF Ff TF^ 

F^ t ^ ^ FTR^ f ^ ^ ^ FT, ^ ^ M ^ 3?R TFFTt <ftR 

^FFFTRRTFT^tl FF^I FT^^ t FR^ FT, 3FH 3RTR%FFFT^I FFT^^HFT^ 
1 1 Frft FFFT ^i RTTFTF t, FT^F ^ '^, FF^ ^ FrFT #T f, FFFT t, 

fFRT^ FIF 3T# FcT^ t, fFRTFT fFTTT 3RE^ f, FF FTFf ^ ^ ^ Fc^ ^ FTF FRFI 
t, 3|R FTr^ ^ FR^ ^ FFcTFI f, FF FTTF FTF %\ F#TF ^ ^ t M 

67. Inaugural speech at the “India 1958“ Exhibition, New Delhi, 8 October 1 958. AIR tapes, 
NMML. Nehru first spoke in Hindi and later in English. 

68. S. Radhakrishnan. 

69. “India 1 958 ’ was the first national exhibition of its kind. Spread over an area of 1 23 acres, 
the exhibition provided an opportunity to major public and private sector enterprises to 
display their products ranging from nuts and bolts to trainer aircraft in over 150 stalls. 
The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research also exhibited their recent research. The 
exhibition was held in the Exhibition Grounds, now popularly known as Pragati Maidan. 
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^cfl f I ^ ^Jlr^l 'Urc.l ^ ^ FR 

fwft FEFRf ^ 37^ WRl W^l 

FF ■QT FifTt t WF fwft cTT^ 3l!7%77F7F^F^T% 3W?^ 

■3IM FFFI tl 37N 3^7 F^ 37in Wri ^ FF 4#tl 

■^7^-F^ F^ MHh Ftnl, FFI 6Ml"^ Hr'* ^ TFT f I +4S ^ ^ f , 'ilfT 

^ ^ TFT t m% 3TF7 ^ Fl^ Pi^rl^ FTrfl f I ^ TT^ ^ FTI^ FFf TTEgFI 

F3TT F^ <*^ FTT FFTF FTT ■H'* sffT '*H fp-<Hdri % 3TOTTf ^ «C^ A illT 
^ fF^FTFH ^ fern ^ % W FifTT STTFff FH 37F Ft t 3^ T^FT W‘ 

"prA FFTI 3 |r FTT^ 3FT^ f ^ Fft Ft, 3lfT ^ FT^ F^ 3ffT ^ f:^' 

FTTT FF FTT% ^FTT H^M^' f ^ ^ 3TTT 37N FFT^ # "ft ^ 3T?T^ FTFT Ft 
3T^ FT#!™ 

[Translation begins] 

Mr Vice-President^' and distinguished guests. 

We are assembled here today to see “India 1958'’.’* I was wondering what the 
picture of India is today and how you were going to portray it within the 
confines of four walls. India has many facets and it is true that what we are 
going to see here is also a very essential facet of India. Yet I wondered what 
India is really like today. Then I thought that the real picture of India is rather 
different. Maybe what we see here today are the seeds of what is to come. 
Even in 1 958, India is a country of peasants, often of hungry and naked peasants. 
We must always bear that in mind. We tend to forget, living as we do in palatial 
buildings in Delhi and organising and watching exhibitions, what the real India 
is all about, her woes and her feelings and thoughts. 

However, when 1 say this I do not mean that what we shall see here is of 
no significance. It is of the utmost significance because it presents a picture, 
though not of the reality of today, but of the vision of the future that has 
captivated our minds and the seeds of which have already been sown. There is 
no doubt about it that soon these seeds will sprout and grow into huge trees. In 
fact, if our sights were fixed only on the present without having a conception 
of the kind of future we wish to build, it would create problems. 

You must have heard how expeditiously this exhibition has been put together. 
This is an example of the fact that when we are determined to do something. 


70. After thi.s Nehru spoke in English. The English speech is printed after the translation. 

71. See fn 68 in this section. 

72. See fn 69 in this section. 
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we can do it very quickly and efficiently. We have the capacity to do it if only 
we are determined to work hard. If we do not work hard, we are in a helpless 
situation. India has got natural resources — under the ground as well as above 
it. Our country is also rich in manpower. The people of India are hard-working 
and intelligent. We must take advantage of all these factors to change the face 
of India as quickly as we can. Sometimes I feel happy at the rate at which we 
are progressing but perturbed at other times at the slowness of things because 
there is an urge to change things for the better as quickly as we can and to 
transform our dreams into reality. 

Anyhow, this exhibition is an example of how some of us envisage the 
future of India. Those who see it will no doubt learn something new and 
understand what is happening in India today. A great deal is happening and new 
things are going to emerge from what is taking place. So the lesson we have to 
learn is how fast we can go towards changing the face of India, and the lot of 
the peasants of India who, to a large extent, even now represent the real India 
and will continue to do so for a long time to come; and they should be able to 
fulfil their hopes and aspirations and make progress, and be rid of the miseries 
that have afflicted them for thousands of years. Now I shall say a few words 
in English with your permission.^^ 

[Translation ends] 

It struck me when I heard about this exhibition taking shape and the name 
given to this exhibition, that is, “India 1958”, that those who have given this 
name were rather presumptuous, presumptuous in venturing to enclose in a 
small space what India of 1958 is. Well, sometimes a presumption may be 
justified. And anyhow we have sometimes to take leave of what might be called 
visual reality for conceptual reality, our concepts, our hopes, what we look 
forward to. Then again I thought that we should see here — I presume, because 
I have not been to this exhibition yet — we shall see here all kinds of activities 
that are taking place in India today in the industrial domain and various other 
types of activities, showing a great nation and a great people on the move and 
all that is happening in India undoubtedly. In what measure all this is changing 
the real of India and how rapidly that face will be changed, is a matter for 
anyone to, well, form his estimate or guess. 

We want to do it fairly rapidly and yet we have always to remember that 
we have to deal with nearly four hundred million people. We are not dealing 
with the city of Delhi, we are not dealing with an exhibition area here where the 

73. After this Nehru spoke in English. 
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pavilions are put up, but we are dealing with tour hundred million people, with 
five hundred and fifty thousand villages, spread out over this vast land. And 
ultimately the march of India is the march of those five hundred and fifty 
thousand villages, of all those people who live there, for if we are on the march 
we are not a small band blazing the trail, we are a large company marching 
hand in hand, a vast multitude of, I repeat, of four hundred million people. It 
might have been easy for a few of us or a handful to go ahead, leaving the 
others behind. But that is not our purpose or our intention, we have to go 
together. We are all fellow travellers for the next stage of our journey. Once we 
were fellow travellers on another journey, for the freedom and independence 
of India. We saw, we dreamt dreams and we saw vision of that free India, and 
we worked to that end, and we, that is, the millions of India, had that dream 
and vision, and it was given to us to realise that dream and that vision, and we 
reached that goal of our dreams. 

Immediately, the moment we reached it, we realised that there was no 
resting place, there was no time for resting, that we had to march ahead again, 
and so we had to pack up our knapsacks and start marching afresh to the new 
goal and that was a goal much more difficult of attainment than even 
independence and freedom, this economic goal of raising hundreds of millions 
of people. We are marching on that path and there are innumerable difficulties, 
and yet, looking back on these last eleven years or so and thinking of the great 
difficulties that have faced us, the perils and dangers, and how we have 
overcome them, we are not frightened of the future, and we. are not frightened 
of the future essentially because we have faith in these four hundred million 
Indian people. They may not be all of them, by all literal standards, literate; 
they are not, though literacy may grow; they may not have many of the 
accomplishments of education of other people; but those of us who have had 
the honour to serve them in these past many, many years know something of 
the strength of the Indian people and basically even of the Indian peasant and 
the Indian worker. We know something of the younger generation that is coming 
up, trained in a different school and looking forward towards science and 
technology, and so many other things and making good therein. And so we 
have faith, and having faith in those people, it does not much matter if a few of 
us stumble occasionally or fall down, because there are others always to take 
their place. 

So when you think of India in 1958 you will see some of the facets of 
India, some of the facets out of tens of thousands, because India is not only a 
big country in size but big in history, big in tradition, big in thought, big in 
success, big in failure, big in everything that is undertaken. And so we have his 
experience of the ages behind us, of thought and passion, and success and 
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failure, and this old tradition weighs us down occasionally and it also inspires 
us occasionally. That is the fate of a country with a long tradition. We cannot 
get rid of it, we can lay stress on the certain aspects of it which give us 
strength and inspire us, and we can try to brush away those aspects which are 
out of date, though it is not easy to do it. 

India in 1958. Many years ago, I ventured to write a book called the 
Discovery of InduiJ* That itself would indicate to you how my mind was 
searching for what India was then, before, as I tell you what India should be. 
And years and years I have spent in that quest, and I don’t know if even after 
these many long years, I know exactly what India is or what India is going to 
be. It is too intricate a problem for me. But I do know that India is something 
very big, as I said, not in size only, but in depth, in intensity of feeling, ot 
thought, of adventure of the spirit, of adventure of the hands and the mind. It 
may have fallen by the way, and it may have been passed by others, but is it not 
obvious to you that whatever our failings may have been, and may be still, that 
there are new stirrings and a new movement, not in a few minds but in the 
minds of the millions of India, and a new search and a new quest? 

And if that happens in a country like India, it is sure to bear big results. The 
results will surely come and this exhibition, whatever it may show, the beginnings 
of the big industry and the rest in India, no doubt this is a sign and a symbol of 
what is going to grow in India in a big way. That is bound to come, because we 
are set on the path and nothing can deter us. Individuals may come or go, 
minor changes may be made, but the major direction is there, and it is not a 
question of our choice but the compulsion of events that forces us to go in that 
direction. 

But going in that direction the thought comes to me, as it must come to 
many others, what else will India retain, when it has grown big with its factories 
and with its plants and with its productive apparatus growing? It is essential 
that we should venture forth in the realm of science and technology, because 
the key to wealth and prosperity today of every country lies in science and 
technology. There is no other way except through science and technology for 
wealth and material prosperity. I say material prosperity, because it is possible 
that we may have that prosperity and yet perhaps lose our individuality, lose 
something which has made India, well, what India has been in the past. I don’t 
know what you think what India has been in the past. Some of our triends 
abroad have thought of India in terms of .snakes and tigers, of maharajas and 
fakirs and the like. Well, maharajas are scarce now a days in India and grow 
scarcer; and fakirs are still there, plenty of them — let us hope that most of 

74. (Calcutta: Signet Press, 1946). 
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them will be put to some useful purpose. Snakes and tigers are still there, 
happily. I fear sometimes they may grow less and less. I like tigers myself, I 
don’t like snakes so much but 1 don’t mind them particularly. But surely India 
is something more, has been something more than maharajas, fakirs, snakes 
and tigers. You would not have lasted five or six or ten thousand years, or 
whatever the period may be, unless there was inner strength in the people in 
this country and in this nation which has held them together in spite of disaster 
and in spite of so many perils they have had to face, and it has never made 
them bow their heads even to a proud conqueror, in the intellectual sense. 

Therefore, I am anxious that in this path that we have chosen — and in 
which we are bound to succeed, there is no doubt in my mind about that — 
what will emerge from it apart from the innumerable plants and chimneys and 
hydro-electric works and colossal productive apparatus — which of course we 
are going to have; they are growing all over the place — and greater material 
prosperity? Will we have to pay too heavy a price for it, or will we be able to 
retain some of the other factors which have gone in the past to make India 
what she has been? I don’t know the answer. Perhaps nobody knows the 
answer. But anyhow, I hope, that in our quest of science and technology, 
which we must pursue with vigour and earnestness and determination, we 
shall not forget some other aspects of human existence, which are at least 
equally important and so perhaps we might be able to serve not only India, but 
be of some service to the rest of the world also, so that in this world of storm 
and stress and tension and hatred and violence, the small gentle voice of India 
may carry a message of goodwill and friendship to all and try to serve others in 
reducing these tensions. 

So I hope that we shall look at these small efforts of ours, this exhibition 
and the rest of it, not merely for what they are, but as seeds of something 
bigger, and something that not only has in it the future material prosperity of 
our people, but also their growth in cultural and spiritual spheres and their 
growth in freedom in every way, freedom from hunger, freedom from all the 
pains and sufferings of humanity and freedom also of the mind and of the 
spirit. And so with these words, I inaugurate this exhibition. 
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8. Some Matters of National Importances^ 

37R 37R 3MI \\ 3MI % 7]^ 

^ ^ 3TT^| 3fR ^ ^ ^ ^ -1^, er^-d4f^'4i t, ^ % 

^ ^ ^ 3MI T^i a^R ^ arrq ^ ^ ■^qrrq 

f, ^'cjdl ^ ^ a^TN^? ^ ^ f, ^fn^i ■^, ^ 

TF^R^TH ■fecFft ^ f I ^ ariF^ "t, 1% 

ds4^-el^f^4 "t, ^3^ gT^ t" TT^ F^ a^il^cn^l ^ 

^ aWT-3?dF ^ 

I ^ ^ ^ FF FraF \\ 

FF^ ^ "^F ^ T^ '5^ f % ^ 3TR aTFTT affT ^ WJ^ 

^ Pmo< I 3T^ FFT Hlfdchl ^ cR^ HliHd fFdT I FTf% 

afR FTTF ^ ■?T^ cFt^ FTT^ “^TF^ I 3T^ f", F^ I 

^ FR ^chdl I crlf^d 3FT^ a^F^ "FF ®TF^ FIfT Vlldl 

Wtf ^f, ^FTFTF^Fn^l t aFF^RFFT^f^ 

P=b^1 FFT FT fFRTT FTFT Fft ”^-FR FFFT a^nld F^ Ft^ "t I "^, TfT, 

'FT M^cH F|T^ I FF^ FlHd TFFTd "t, ^ ^ "t I FF, ^tF, TFTF FFFT 

FF ^ FT F^ 4l<t)R^ FF d^1, FT F <^el 3FFF F^ I FFT^ 

FTF^ ^ F7F t ^ ^ ^ FJT t, ^ FTFT FF, ^ FF ^ ^ 

FT^ F^ FFF, ak F^ f, ^ t, fF TTFt F?t ^FT^I ^ FF-^ 
^ftFT^ ^ ^ F^ #r FTTFT, FT F^ FFF^' ^ afR FF^ FFTF a?R F^ FFPT ^ 

O C\ 

^ ^ ^f ■^T?’ 3TR^ %jRT -q?# 3k ^ ^ 

1 1 ^ ^ ^ Tt t, 1 1 

?T7 sm #JTt ^ #TT t f3R^ ^ ^ ■#[, T^m ^ ^TTRt ^ Rfl^ 
^ #>T t ^ ^ ■=! Tt, ^ ^ t 1 1 ^ ^Tfl^ 

?rti ■q;^ ^ ^ 3ir^ ^TRT #n 1 1 ^ tt^ ^ ^ rtit t, ^ 

t, ftrm ^ RrfT t, %iiH ^ t, ^ -jigif ftR ^ -?r^ ^Frfe^ w 1 1 

T#, ^ ^33ctT t, r| M ^ oJTi^ 

^ ^ ^ RcRRt ^ ^m, ^ t, 3Tq^ ^ 33m 

1 1 ^fcI?TO 3TR ■qf 3#f ^ 3Tqm ^ ^ 

ti ^ ^- 3 ^ 7 ^ ^ rtti sfk stftcJ mfmi 3 ^ 

75. Speech at a public meeting, Mount Abu, 17 October 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. Original 
in Hindi. 
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t ^ 3Trq wf ■fii f 

WK ^ ^ t ^ TTR^ 1M^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f ^ ^ ?Wtl ^i^-'^riTT t", ^ 5T^ ^ idHI ^ 

% ■'ft^ ■'^fePR, ^5Hn, i?lf^ ■ctir^i'. I 
IR TtA: ■5SRT5T ^ c^ ^ % W % ^fWFR? 1^ 
t, 3^k ^ ^ aItT 3n^ 'JtH^ ■§ ■fe ■?T^ ^ ^ M^IrMl ^THTt 

^ 3?R ii'^'l^ ^ ^ cl-Sl^ ^ ^ ikI-^ I '??T^ 

^ ff^T^TO ^f 1 h<si 1 ■^n^rn, <?if^H =<sl °itct ^ ■3^1^ Fckshi 

■iTt =bid'l ■§ I 3^^, 31FI ■Q;^ 3^ ^ cit'Tt 'Sf -Sid ^ sik ^ 

^ ^ IR 1^ 3^ 

frwr F^H'^I ^<a'Hlcr1 3^ ^iTrlT *?I, 3^ ^iM ?TT, "^fl^ ^ ■feRR 

^ ^ ^ «TT ^ ^ ^rfrfi si^%^2j3k^‘Q:^ 

sirmI ^ '5IRT f , Fhi^i ■^n^i 't, ^ ^ Fi4d ^ '31131 ^ 1 3Tr?n ^ "3^ ■?Rft 

331? ^ I afi^ -3R ^ ^ Tin^ f, ^ ^ ■pR 'sfRi t, Rt ^ Mqi^ 11< tr^i 

^ 3^ 36dl f3R ^ I '3R^ Rd 333IT 33 311^, f3R '331% 'Rd F5*-Hd 33^, 33?^ 
■ 33 R 3^R3 ■ 5 ^, 333 3R^ ^ 3lf^ '^, ^ f I 

3333Jt, ^■?3 3?F^t 3133^1^ ■3raF33T3'33tl '33^1 33?^^ 

^ ■'R ^=tRd 3?^ R?’ ^ 3T3 did) f I '313 t ^Ftid 3^31 3fd 3F Rt 333 '3T3 
f3i '33^ ^ 313 't 54ddl 1 R3^ 3T3 ■§ f% Rr ^ 3^31 3?3^ ^ '33131 3 31%, 

33% B3R 3^ 3 31^ -sRlH %31%i, 3^RlI333?^^^% 333% % 31131 f, 33 
^r%-^3% %[ 4 -31M ■% vJlIdl '31 3i% f% 333 % %31 ^ 3^, 4'dH Ft 31131 ^ 33 
333%%3ltl 3FFRft^%R13|331 % M^IrMMl % R3% '?13% 3F1 'H3131 3F 31 
■f% % 3%% F3ft ^ 31% % %% ■ 33 ^ ■pR ■% ■>13’ ~^i'jFd %, '>131 ^3R %, 

■313 33 'dlM.I % R3 3% ■% 31% ■§ 3f[T 33K 333 ^ 3R-'3tR-d1^ '3RT ■% '3%% 

■ 3 % 333 f%31 3R3 %, 3#R %?R13fR3||T3TF'^, Rft3im%%%'3F%313f3T 
F31% 333 3331, F3% f3R33 f3%33R, 3|R %I3 %, %% 3t 33 33% Ff, %% 333H ftR 
%31 %, :FT 33% RR f33Rl 33^1 1 3%f% 33R ^ f % :S3 ^33 333% ^ 3% 33 

■ 33131 1 %t^ ^ % ^F3n ■!% 331 33 33531 1? W 3TF % 3%% F3% ^ % 31H :Slc%, 

3k 33 % 31lf%33 3%% f33 '?333 3%% F% Rdl %31l 

■F3331 3331, f%T F3HI ^ ^ 3% 1331 TRTFF 331 f? 3333 t f% f%% 

^ 33 TF^t ^ :3FR 3 %, F3 33% 333 %F33 3% f% 331 F^ 3331 I % 1% 33 
FBI % 3R% FR% "^feRl ^ ■ 3 %% % IT 3% 1?l f%T HT%t 3F 133 f% FRI^ F13 
^ 35t 313%R 33 3%l F%^ % 3F313 kl 35T ^3331 % FT3 I 3k f%T 335 3131 

35T3t 3%l 3F% T3TT31 3lt 3131 %, 3T3 ^3% 3131, 3R% % 35fe3 3131, 3%f% 3F 3131 
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^ 37irf^ ^ ^31^, 3T^ ^ sIR TR^Rt fFT 

^ ^ f^^cTTR. fRt^ ^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ t, 

t t, t. #n-^ 3^ ^ 1 1 ^ ^ R3 

^ 1 3nt 3T£# #R, 3FE^, ^ #3 1, ■qf ITT ^ I, r^-i+i 

3 TEt 5 T f , ^ ■RH RT ^RfT 1 1 tTT^ ^ '^iFT ftcF 't, SET 3^ tt3^ ^ 

33T3T, 3TKTTt 33 ^ 33131 t 3T3T |33 ^ sIr 33|I ^ 1 

^ ^ if ^ 3|T33^31T^tl^^3t#l, 

33% %1%, ^ # TRliFt, 3f%, fdlii^, ^%RT 3Tc^ 3333 3ft3 %W, %t ^ 33|T %RTI I 
33l?31 3TR3131 ^ 3T|^-3r5f^T^, 3^ f, 331 3% '^, 3RT 3R3 ^ 3311% 31 ^%T1 

33%33T 3t31l 3t 3^ 313 3 l 3^ 313t f 13 ^ 33 W ^ 3T3^ 33 

^ %T3^H t, 3^ f , 313^ f, 3Tff33 f, ?3^ %T33131 ^^3 3% t3 f3^ 

t| 131 f3^ 33% 3^ 31, #0% 31, 3T3% ^l^ ^ 3 ^ 3T% 31 1 33^ W3-t% 31 '3t3 
f%^, 333 f%^', 3T T?% ^ ^ f%%, R?% 31 333 ^, T313«3 31 3^ %t, 3%T 33 
3% %t 313 31 333 f\\ 33 #% ^ 333 3 ‘4131 t%^l 333331 %1 3 %t 13331, 
3? 333 3P1% fl 33 313 3^ t f33% 3%3 31? f 33% 3^ 3t Hl3>l 3l 313 

3F1 l3c331 1 3lt 33% T3-313 33% %3 3%, %f%3 33% ?13 % ?3%1 3f%3 3%1 t 13 
^ - 35(3 ^ 3% I % % 3%-3t 313 t 3T3cT % I 313 3? 3% 13 3^% 31 333 
% ■53 3% %f%3 3%f1 3S% 31 ^ 331 3% % %31 %% 333 ^ 

3R33M 3^R 3^, M31 3|R 3R3 331 %1 1%31 %% 3331 f %^ %, 3^ % 3331 1? %I^ 
|F% %n % % 3331 3%1 1, %!^ f3 ^ %, 3%! %%1 % 3l^ 3R13T 313% %?I %t 

331 3^ 33 % I f% 31331 ?lf%3 % 3R31 % I 

% 331 ^ t, %I31 -%iN 1? 33 331 ^ t, # 11 -^? 33 'RT^T ^ %I 3%T 313 
t %f%3 %I^ %3-#% 31 3 33|1 3331 1, 3 M31 %31 1, 3 ^1 % % 33 ^R^IR 
3% ^ 1 1 3T33 % fjRT %?1 % % #% 33% f, 3TR13 3331 1, % 33 %31 1, % 3l^ 
%3 %% 1 1 13313 t| 3 % %3 3R31 1 gfR^I 3R, 33%1 33313%^ 

ER|33I I 333 I 3 I 33 ^3ll3 % %3 % 3331 % 3 3lf33 33 1 1 331% 3% 

URMri %, 3% % 333 313 3%, %I| %R 33%, % %71 31 33 t, 3R^ % 3t^ 

3%, %?1 31 33 1 1 3% 3R^, "%% 3>K^ I % f3T31 3Tf33 %?T % ‘RR1T3 %3 % T331 

% %?1 3% t 3?R %^ % %3 #H ^T331-%1 #% % 3RT ^firnn ofe % Sufei %1 

^ 33 31 ■51%3 3T%l33^3%l3%33%3%t%?T%%%|% ^ ^ ^ 
% ^ 3%l %t % 3^ 33 tl %l %3-%l3 % %%l %1%3 3t 33 #3 ^iP^O; 
3, % 1%flT| 3%T 33 3331 f 3T3I % rR^R %, %?33 %, 3% 3113 % %, 3% 

3 Rp% % %l, 3 % 1 %R 3 3P3 % %l % 33fel % R3^ 3 ? % 331 1 1% %3 ^ 3lf33 
■RR33 %3 3% 333 % 3lR 31% %, 33 FR %t R%-Rt 31R %3 % 1^ ^ ^ 
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^ I ^ ^ ^ -^icm 1 1 ^ ^ 

• • • ' 0 \ ' • 

^ "^idl ^ ^ I 

^ «ETt t 3?lT 3#ff ^ ^ spft 

1 1 ak, ak ^ «RT 3TN^ ip I ^ #f TT^ ^ s-M? ^ ^ ^f, ^ ^ ^ I tt^ ^ 
■q%R ^ I ^ ^ cRt^ fara^ # 3#l^ W?H ^ ^ fjRT^ 

^ 3#I^ ^RH ^ ^ ^ feF? ^ =f)K^l^ I 

^ srf^ ^ ^5^, ^ «RT ^1 arfq^ ^ - 3 ^ ^ fm7 ^ aqrq^ 

^ ^rfem ^ rf^ #ili cT^ f^ra^ ^ arf^ 

^ R%, ^-■=Rt ^ rH<+'ld1’ I d^-'=Rfr ^R^fTd fi'^K'fl, '+>K^A I 

d’^T ^ I Tra RhS Pc^^iH '^, science I Pd^iH ?R^^ 

^ f^?F ^-■Rfr ^ WTf, #1 p5R^ ^jRPd ^ arf^^ ^ 

■^-■^ ■?gi^ Pl4)lcii fjR^ jRH ^ 3#R) ^<NK 1 ^ ^ I ai'+il 

?rf^ afR ^ ^ ^=rm, ‘3 r^ ^ ?rfgRT ^ fFft 1 

^ fWH TT^ airsRRi ^ ^pFfT ii ftra ^ ^ ?if^ t, ^ 

Jiidi fd^iH ar^^ cu5 ^ 'iii^, a^R ^5iiPi=h ctRt ar^ ^1 

m ak FdRTT tl atlRFf ^ feEfr ^ t? %FTT 

# cRTFI awR R^ "Rlf^ 3Wfr % «RR7 ^ ^ 

# RR % tf FETt ^ RRRft f R RfR RRfl fl ^? rlf^ 3?N ^jJR^ f 

aiR R^ #Zt-Rfr R#? ^ alR RtI RTR RdT^, Rpft ^ RTR fRRRTOT f, 

^ R#T RR-'^, 4 aRRRt RJT RRR RR ^ t, ^ RRRT t? RTR RRRT tl RTR RtR 
RR^ RIR fH+dcfl 1 1 R^ 'RW RT RIR t, "RR t, ’TT 1 3^R 'PTRiRETt 
3TTRt tl R^ 3qiRRT ^ RR^ R^ #R1, 3% ?TI, fR^ RN Rlf^ t, ^ 

RRRRRIRTRI^n RR^ RN ^ RRT RR^f RR^ RfRRT RdTRI I RfFRI ll'^d'li sl 

•g^ Tj^ I ■qyq g^Rt 1 1 RR>RR R^ ViPw 3R RRt I RTR 3RR, RR iR^RdT 

Rft t. ^ ^ 3RR fRRRTt? ^in\#RRTtR^IRlR%^^^^ 
aRRRH RT icIdRn RRdRH.t I ^ RH§I^ ^ R^ t^RT dKN t, ^ t, ^ ''ERI 
^ RII % R^ f^Rdl fif^ Rtt I <^f+d PR'ildl, SIR RR 'dHri t, Rt, RR? R^fR 
^ "RTR t, ^ I M^l RF^ ^ ^ r«<^d1 R pKdl t, R RRiRT t, RR’ Rlf^ t 

R^ ^1 rt RfR rtRi t, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t frtt Rfr ^ rt 

sft'l fRR rt ^ frt RRR-RfRld R^ frtft, ^ RTRRI RR frtft t, ^ RRT rt 
t? tt Rrt rt RR% rt ^ ^ ^ rt^ ^ RTfRR frtft RRT RR5^ 

t, rt rt frtt atr rt ^ RR^ % RR ^ t rt rr ^ ^ ^ rtt 

tffrt tl RR^ rtR an R^ R, RiRjR? 3TR ^ Rf^ RR^rt rt rt 

RRl-RRT rt RFTT I ^ RTf frtR rt ^ > rtr rtRR rtt ^ RIR 
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3qif 3 |r 3KRT 4 aqi^ -q#! ^ 7JT tsDFft ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ fSR ^ ^i f^5TH FTHir ^ ^ 

!^|Rk 1 ^ Tqt, iH4) "^f y+Rl ^ ^ifdd'Mi 3T^ cTff I 

IHNchH 3TTq^ ^Hl ^ 'fe T^TT '41 'd Pld-.dl atom bomb, i% ij.4) 

WT^ 4r t ^-■^, W ^ ^ ^ W7 ^ 3 |r ^ ^ 

f % 3TR cRiJI d-si 5 ^ fjRT^ atom bomb -cicHI^ 4f FfTTf ^Rqi cM^ 
'diy.'il 1 4t W atom bomb 4t 41 -d ■!? '^^ 4 Std^rd ^rfer ■§, atomic 
energy, OTYlfdd, 37FT ^ 3T^ ^ 4 ^ t, -^TI ^ ^ f, 

4 4 ^'ll4l f' I viy4l 3T^-'^ duo'll 4 =h^5 h 4 I TPH 3Tq4 Mifl -cllcb 4, 

4 3Tq o(^c1 3 Fc 4-3F^ d-.H =h<ci 4 'd§^c1 4 4tqf 4 1 5R 31 k4 

44 f44t ^ ^ 4 wr 4 ti "cnqr ^ 4 ^4 f i 4 f4 qr? 

4t '444 f 44 f i4Fi4[ aqq 3 t^ ^ 4 ^qr t "qi 4 ^ 4 w^ 

I q? 4 tin 4 M'iVfd<s(^, qfcf qr 't l TFrqqiqt srq qifqq 4 atomic energy I 3TR 

4fq cT^ 4 Tq4t qrqi4 4 44n 4t qqiq ^ 4, 4f4q t 4 qrf4t 4t 4^ qq ?inT 

qqq qq qq4 1 f4q4 wm qq tin 4i 

4 qq qi4 3qq qq4, q4f4 sqqqjn qft 4 44 4 q4 ^ i 4 44 
4 q4 1 4t Fq4 qqqqqr Tnra4 f i 3 t 4 4t qfi qqfqqqft qq4, 5 =FTirq fqrqNR ^ 
qiq ddiq. 34 •dcFH fqqq4 s4 ^ qqiq? 4 4 4 4i? qqfq q4 i Tiq4 q4 
4 4 4q 4 'dicti qit, 4 t 4 q4 qTf4i4 4t m^-, scfl 't' 34t TFt4 qfqqi qq im qqn 
4rt ■§ I q? 3Tq44i, atomic energy, sfiFi q4 qqfq qq 44 4 qq>4 4 ^fqqi 

4 3q?, q4 qnf, f4q4f 34, q? ^rfq qq 4 r 4i t? 4 ^fqqi 4f qqn f^n, q4 
qrf4i 3Ti^ I 4 ?q q4 q^ q4 qq^qi f f4 44 ^ q^ t, 44 ^ 3mf q.rcHi?4 
4t ^ qq Tiq4 fi 4 q^ 4T4 sIr q^ qq4 4 qff 4qn 4 frar t 
q4 qrf4i 4i qq qq4, f4iH 4i qq4 3^ qq4 ^qqqi qq tin q4i sn qq qiq 4 
■NN 4 3 ii 4 t 4 r ^fqqi 4 4 qqi 1 1 4f4q :rq4 qqq triti t, ^q4 qi4 qqi t? 
qq 3 t 4 ^ 444 4t fq^qf^iHi 44 4414 sqq qqr4 1 3lR^q4 wi Trqqi 

tl qr# Tf 4 fl qq! 3qqqf qr qqi q^ rr^ ^ -qqq 4qi tl qq-q^ qW 
ti4 3|r qqfriq; q|q qi4 ^qqq qq PqtsiNi qfiTqrtiqqi4qqqTq3lR qq qm 
q4 3qq?qqr f 14 f4i 44 4 qiq 4 qq qilqq 3qq -qqqq 44 44 4, q4f4 q4 
4 qq 44 4 4 ^Pidi q?i qrfq q^q44, qqrqR q^q44 1 qqqi 4 Tiiq qff qqiq q^q 
Tq4 qifq #rfi qq irqi q4 qiq 4^ qiq4 qii4 q4 f4 3qq qq4i 

■3HMd)d qq fqq ^fqqi 4 Fq4 f, 4 q4 qqfqqnq ^fqqi i qqfq 4 q4 4 4 3qq4 
qiqqi 1 1 qqfq 4 q4 fm 4ifqi qqf t f4qf qq, qi q^ f4qr 4 qq 4qi 4q qr 44 
^ 4n qr q4 d3Hi, qq q4H qqf t , q? 4 q4i qq 4n 1 1 3Tqn qq4 1 4 ^fqqi 
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^ ^ ^ ^ •HMN ^ ol^clcll f , ^ ■jRcTT ^ ^ ^^cTcTT 

t, tl ^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ t, 3^ 

sIr 3Ttrprf^ ^ TRkTT t fjRT^ sIr ^ ?Tf^tT5TIHr ^ "R^ f, cR^ TTR?l 
3^ W t 3fR ?^R 3'^'li'^ ^ %RT jTRtR '^, RTR^Fff ^ I ^ "STJ^ ?TR^H I f 
^ TTRfT^ ^ TR^ RT -ctcd-li f I RTf ^ RTf RRR5 R^irfl tl 3^7 

tf 3<Hd RR Rtt tl^ I R?' RET 3RR^ R?[ RT RR^RRT t, 3?R o^ RT RR5Et 
t ^iTd+.u! ^fRRT ■cf' ?R T?t tl 

37TR 3T^RR R^ t, WRR-RR, 3fR ^RR t T^ ^ 3T^ffTRR tf |3?I 

3?R ?RT ^ |3R 3tr ^ ti ^ ^371 sIr ETfT? RR t^Rt t 3|R RR Rj^ 
^ Rt t RRj-fR^ R7 1 3 |r "RRMT-Rtf R ?RRT Rfl "^RIT tRlT 1 1 RW ^ RRi fWFff 
t 37 RRc7 rR fRRTRI RffRRRR t. ^ RTt?T ^i t, RRRR M t, REIRRt 
t, R^ RfRRT Rtr t, RRRRT Rf^ 1 1 RRTRRT TffRRRj ^ t 'ifR RRTRRT RR7 
3^7 RET 1 cil'il ^ Rhmj I dlR) tf, R^d Rfft R ^ RR t, R7RR RR t, RR^ 

^ 37RTRR RR 1 1 Rf RR^ RRFTRT ^ t R#RT TjfR ^ ttlf ^ RTR R t 
^ 3EJplf^ 3^1 IrEI R ^R Tt ITT^ RRR ^ RRf 3ER#5R R^ RrRl t, <RRI^ 
RR t, 3f|r ^PdRi rRIR tt RTTRI RR RR ^ 1 1 ^ RRR RT RRT ^RTT Rlf^? RREIT 
RET R^ t 3TRRT 7RRR, 3TRRT RRRRETT ^ RR^^ RIRT t, RR!^ RRRT t, 3^7 ER ddd I 
^ RRT^ Rl^ ^ R]^ t RR5T ttRT 1 1 E^FT, RTR#7 ETtR, R7i ETtR Rtt’ R dd-dd I 
RR RR^t I tt E^ET RR RR^ t ^ fe RrI tf, TR^ RRl^t ^ ^ ?R^ ^ 

ERET RR^ ^ tRR tf, 3ff7 # tt ETET RR RR^R t ^ 37TRRET Rt ^fRRT R 37T?f Rfl ^ 
1%f RTR, Rfe ti, R^ TRRff Rlf^ RRT? TTRT t?! Rt R^ Rtf ^1 Rl 
cKW RRRf t, RRfir RTRTT 1 1 RR 37RRT ERRRRI ^ Rli 3^7 37RRI ^EETT ^ R^ 
R^l 


37ET tri ^ 3TMRTd Rt RfRRI ^ t? ^ IRR 37TR^ tTRT % ^ irf^ if, 
Rtf RftRRT Rf^IRT 't 'tf t?I t, RRT7 377R RlfRI ^ t?T t, R^ RETR-RETR R^ ^371 1 
37RT RR7 'TO RRRR RER Rtf RBTT 1 1 ?R7 tffRR R^ rIw R #R RFFT R?T 1 1 RRI7T 
RR7 RfETr t?T 1 1 R77RR R7^ R7 RT TTR7 cRfl? RR WW. R?t ft t fRe7% Rl- W 
if. Rtf^ Rf RtfR if I RRITT 7TR if, 37TR lERt t RR '^T RRR % 77IR RfR 37RTR 
f37I t, 37^ 37RE7 f37I tl 77RRR RR t, R^ 7TR R?T f, RR^ Rtf "#7 % RE7 tl ^ 
RR7 RE7 t RERR 773 #|I t 3^7 ^ RRR ^ RRt Rtf, 37#? RR 1 1 

37R 3717^ RR R77 Rit STTR^tt RRR RR 3TRJT RT RTT Eiif, R37 RTT ETt RR 37R 
371^ RR RT7 ET 37T7 RR fR RR t tf dtf. R^ tf R73R[ t, 37REERT RR RR tf dtf 1 1 
^ ^ R?ET tET t 37f7 R77^ R^' 1^ t tf Rtf, RR ^ Rtf, RR 371 d'Rd RR ^tRRT 
if 37RTR RR 1 1 3ff7 RR T1R7 Rff RRRR^ RR t RRTfe 37R7 37R Rt RR t R77^ Rtf 
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fcTlchH '=h<rl ^ 3TT ^Idcll ^^0, ^Ml, ^ ^ <s(cA ^ I 3T>ft cl<=h 

qiq f % Tj^ TtJw ^ cTfI^-'?FrfT ^ ^ TO^tl §yR:H< ^Ph-MkI rl^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ t, sIr ^ ^ t LcflchR ff ^ T^RJT 

f% f' ^ ^1 3T3tt^ ciHRII f' '^1 

4t if TITR TIT^ qifchWH f, ^ % fW W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

f?TRT 21TI fTR 3Tf^ ^ fR ’TRc! SfTR TfHrf tl F^^if f^, fTfl, 

^ ^ ^ ^ Rif 

3^ ^ ■^RTT? ^ it mf^WM TRI R^ ^ I d<5?-cUf! % RRTZ-RcfZ ^trf R^ 'fTT 

RTR Rfl 1 1 FR ^ % RTfRRRH % #R ^ 1 ^ ^ RRRft RRHl 

t RflfeR ^ Tnm k FR t FRHT RfRTt ^ t it FR^ fRRT-^ RR Rt. 3TRRT 
RRR RF R^, FR 3IRRT RRR R^t I fRRft dfl^ Rt R^ Ri<h 1 I dlfRii RTR RR ■§ fRT 
■fRRR R^ ^ bIR RTfi RRRtf RRR-RRTR ^ ■§ TPR TTRT RRT-''RRR RR RIR f 
RFT R^ it ^djHci it 3ltR it R?t RR fRRlR RI b|R it R?7 RT RTR RRTRR 
RRT^ ^ RRf^TTg7|W^R^^it RTWr i RRRRI-RRRR RTR, TfRTRTR 
TIRT ^ -irr* 3fR sritR RIRitRFtf^itlRR^ R^ 3TRR fRRR 
fRTRT if fRRH i it if RI^MPd i it RT ^ if R^f RRTt fiRTfirt ifi (cTTf^) 

RF it RRRR RRR i it Rli 3 |r RFI srtrrtrt martial law i, RtIRT Ridd i I '’ifit R>HH 
RRT ildi i? Ritit =hMd ildl i it chM-l Ri ifRt i if RTfit ‘*ldd R^ RTF^ i I ^ 
RR^ Rif i itf 3TORftl it RF RIR R^ Ft RRtI if FTf RTR it| <a^lt Ri RIR RFt 
tl "it RTTRit tRTRIRf "I pRI RRT 3T^ #R Ri f RTR RRTR R^ RR RRIRt 

<^Pt ilRR <aidl i sftT nfijcticd i 'illdl i I Rif Rit TTRRTfR if RRRi RtRTTRt RRRT 
RFT ^ 3Tlfi^ ftRfi ^gRRI i RFt, ii Rli RF RFt f I 3TRt FT R^ ^ R^RRfR ^ 
cTR Rif RR it ^ fRRTR ^ RR fRRI bIr fRRTR-TTRTR ^ RR it 3^fT RR 
■RfRRRcT fRTRT it R^ RRR i filTRT f BTRi ^ RR fRTRR bIF RRRR ^ ^ 
i fir it^ <j^<l RitR RiT RTRRTT i? 

it SIR RTfRRRH Rlit BTRRT TT^ ii, 'if it Rft ^ ^RI RtFRT R^l FR RFt 

RTFi fRfit attr i?T -if i, Rii it wt tr% rt it rt rrtr i fr Rif f^ ^ 

FRRFtRTFi^^i^FRfti^TitFWil ilfRTR fRRTRT, 

^ BTTRRRR ^ ^fRRT i fRRT Rlt ^ Rft RRR, BTRftRR Rft RTRT, RfifRT ^ ^ 
■^f, RRIR-RRIR FtRT RTRI tl it ^ WT RT stk it iff?TRR FtRT RltFR, F^ RR>^ 

i RFt RfRf ^RlfFTl F^t BTRi it^ ^TR^ if Rif R^ RTfFR, RFt it FRlt RTRi it RTTtRi 

3r|| 

76, See item 4, fn 32. 
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3Ttr ^ ^ Ff ^ ^ ^ ^ '5TR f, 

W7 t ^ TTRT ^ t, ^ ?Tf t^TTR '4 ^Rrfr fl fw qt ^ ^ 37N ^ ^ 
■q;^ 3T?R ^ ficTT t, 3^N ^ ^ ^ 3Trq;i q;^ ^ ^ 3qgr ^ t, tTiT^ 

^ ^ ^ 1 1 3T^ ^ ^ 3mr ^ +,rcHi^<!|i 1 4>rdH i j'!li i 

m qt TM ^3T[ ^iff^?qq^qRq'^3qq -w^ t ^ 

fqi ^ qqqq ^ ^ ^ t, q^rq qiqrft f, #i ^ qt 

^ t, Tq^Ie!^ ^ +¥vivi ^ t, ry|chl-4d qt #T[ t. q# ^ ^ 1 1 q^ 
W ^37? ^ t, ^ qqr TT^ qr ^ 7^ f , ■{|4¥d+ 7T7^ qT ^ 7?7 f , 3#?^ 717^ 

q7^7?T ti 377q qq qqqqfq d\ddiq, wm ^ f¥ ^ qq ^qfd sfqqTqqrr^fcrqi 
qqq^ %5RT qqi t? ^ ¥i| qqr ^ q#f 1 1 # ^ qqr, :?tt^' ^ q^ ^ ^ tti^ 
qqq 3TT ^ fl 37if% qqq aq ^ t yfq afq qqq sn^ t, fq# ^ ^ dqfd 
#f, q^. fdqul, 7^^, TTq qr^ ^7T^ aq qqft fi tM qq qqq, qu^i^ qq qqqi ^ 
q^ qr^, ^ qqqr 3% i ^ qqqr ^i aqq wi^id ^ i 3lk ^ qq ?tt qrqi ^ 
3^ ^i q|^ iR f% ^ if Tqq qRdi, qr^ qrq, ^^idiH t, 37iqq ^qrcd ^ ^ f, 
TTR^ qqq fqcddT t, q^-1qT7ii? Trqt dRt ^ t, alt7 7qr7«q qq qqq, tr qi^, tr 
qqfl qq ^TRq qFtqil qq^ Hqdtild f, qqr, #T, RI7, qqw qm IqR^ 

qqq^q %3RT3?f q^ aqqqqqqq f l q:qq-qq^ q^ qpf?f ^ | q^ qqqqlq 

dlddi oHkI T7f^ qq^ 3TWt dTqqft qft, 7R dhd 't I ^^TT dt aTTR -f^KI q^ 

qrqq adidi i -^dKi afq TqTTqr, qqtf^ iqddi aqq ^ qpq qiq^ 'TddT aqqd?! qf7qq 
qqdi 't, qqqq q7 h< 3 ^ fqi?qq ^i, ^ d^ qq qi^ i qq q^^ fqr qq, qrq qq r^ 
qqTTt qq qqq¥q 4lqdi qq qqi' qrqi ^ i 3 r qq fqqqq i% qq qq tR^rjfq 
diddi q q^, qi^ f^ q^ tI( h1h qq q^ i dlq^ 't q^ dd; I fw qq^ Ttfqi ^Tfq qqq¥q 
qtddT ■^, qr| tIi qfq ^ qqqq ^ q^ i3d, ^ rfqr q^ q^, alk ^ qqqi f ^ dq> 
qHi f I ^ tIi qtq qr^ qq i qq ^ 7?f hh ^ qq qi^ ^ qftqq arfqqi qqqi 

qtdi, ^ ^ qid ti qq^ ^ MqqMiq qtqqi q^qr % qq ^ ^ q^, qqtfe 
dqi qid 3qq qiq 7^ qq qftqq qf qr q q%, qqf^ qqq qqi dTq q^ qn^ f i 
d;d7 ^ qq ^ qd aqqr^ qqqt qidi qqdi qqdT ■§, qqiqq fqqqf, 3 ^ fdd^ Htd 
q^ "37T% Hl^ qqr ^7 qq^-qd^ T 3 T^ qj^ qq q^, qq% f?qq qq qff anqqqqjqi qq 
q^ i qq^ qiqi qqq^ qi^ qq q^ 1 qq^i qq^ Pcni. arfqqi ^ 1 qq^ F'^im. arfqqi q7 
7 ?^ ^ qq^ ^ W7 ft, atfqqri qq% TqiT^q qq trr ft, qq^ 

f?TTT qqr? qq ft TtqdR ft 3R7 ?q ^ q q^^, 3TqqT qroqt qqq qqf 
7f , qq ft 3qqrqt ft q^ qidt f, TIH qr^ q^ qif f 1 ft Fd 3lt7 qftq ftf qtf f I 
F7#rT 3Trq?qq^ ftqidTtfe^dfdqarftqffqr fqTtf qft 37RTff ft 371 t, qTtft 
77q^fff3lr7fRqq#T3lr7ft37ftqq 77^1 fTlfcTC. fq q^ Ffd! f, F7^-Fq^ 
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^ ■#[ I # TT' ■3TFTT f, W T^y 

3TTR M ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ WP7FT %3RT T ^ THH ^ #571, # f#7, 'FRyiHl 

#t rfCT. sIfT T#f 5T# WQR %T. t Ul-H^ #3FTR fi#, DR# 

WR FR T##l, DR# # R?TRD FR DDDD # DR# # FD # FR# f, # FR 
^ R# I RR FRft ^ R # # # #F^ F, DT#R f## # FR RRT^ DR# D#. 

RF#DIRFRR^###tl #Rt#^DRRni RRT FR# RR#t FR #[I R# R#( # 


FR# DRF0IR #RF #? R# Rdrl I RRlf# DT OdI # #RI 6ldl ^ # # 7F# # HrlM, 

RRDt#RlDTfF7l RRT # # D# RRtDR f I DRT # # F# # RFcF RR# # #R1 
# RTTT? RR# RR#R # R#l R# #R DR # DRD 7FRD D# RRIDR F? 
3 |r F# DTF7 # RRTRT RFT, #D#f R#F D# FR RDDI, DIDD, #tj ^ ^ ^ 

RD#f, D## # fepyj ^1 ^ frT^ #!RD, FR ^ 

RIRRTDI <#dd, Dl 73IR RT RDI 1 


# Mod'll DD DF 'f f# 7RRT, RFD #DT R RRT DR# # DDT Rl#? RTR DF 7DDT 
# Dt #DI #DT 1 1 #DT f TRf#R DTR #DI t. FDT RDTF # fDDRT FtDT f FR# #R #, # 
D|D D7R 1 1 3# ## # FDRt DRTR #, TJDT DDRf #, FRDR ^RRT, TDRRT sIr #RRI #RT 
tl 3TD 3DR RtD. # RFT DTRRT TDT 3DRDT RDFDD R fDRTRT #DT #, fDFTRI #DI #DT t, 
#f#R 3RR #D| #f # #1DR, RFT sIrR #?T # DTRD-DTRD FR RR f RDT RD7F # D|R 
DDT t FR RR! 3# ## #■ #R RR, -CDDIR RR, DTR RR #FT #DT t, RF^ RDFF Rl DDI 
FR##RT#R#? DF#R#%FR##D#tDRtRDTFlDRD tl FR# #?DR#^ 


f , Df RT RFT, DTDTR ^ FR RRR # RF RD I FR# FDT 3D# R# I FR# DF 
DDT R# FR FTriF, FR# DF #DT MF R# FTDrI f, ##-## DI# ##-R#t t fDR# 


D#f # FR DF RD# t, 3#T DF-DF DF TFDT f DF #R # #FTDR ^RRT # R#, DD 
TF 1 1 3TTR# DF RT DfD FRTD ## 1 1 # DTF# t DDfiDT bunding FF# f, ^ 
DR RP# DF R DT#, DRtR # DF DTF t, FR# 3RR DF D# 3TR# #D #, # RF #D # 
DT# RTF DR-DD "RT R^T rIt RT DRT # #TR# RP# D# RF, ^ TF DTD, # FR# R#TR 
3TTRD# #FTDTT DD DTR# FR t|r # | 3TTR ^ ^ DID DRT#, DDF I DR FDT DR #F 
F 3TD5T #, DtRTl TFF DR fR# 3RR#F, DfRtl FR RTF # DD RFF t, FTf DT^ R# 
tl 3TDPT # FTR FTRT, RRFT # DDR FTRT, ## 3#T ^fRDT # ^3R fl 

Rt DF RRFT PTTfDR, DF RD # DF -3RDRDF DPT 1 1 R# FTT^, FR# DF D^ 
DR T# t D# FTR, Dt RD DT# #RF # DTR 3TRT FR# DFT T#F FT FTR FTF-FTF R 
D# I FR#TR. F# DTf# fF, FR# # RT DTfRT If FR FR DTR # 3RFT, FR DTR R#, R## 
RDDDTD #DRT # 3TR RF F# FRD-FRD ^RRT FT #RT DTf^ 3TRRT tIrT # #FTDR, RD 
FR RD^ F DT#I ttdt rT RR^ # fF TFRT D^ FTR# # RDF fpTq, RDT 3TTDTFt # 
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I.GFiNFRAl. 


'-ilR WT ^ Tqr % f\. 3TRT^ ^FRF ?TtI ^RFFH 

TW ^ WH f], ^R^!T1 '4t. ^ ^1 

^ m "RWi ^ t T^ ?r^ tM 

O', 

?FTf[ ’jIr 1 1 ^ ^ 

^ n w:\fm ^ t. ^-rtw I'in f i -i^Tfr r tt?f w '-or t?h tj^ h ^ -t? 

^ TFT '41 3444T Tprn tt^ T4TFT4 ¥TPTT TR 4T4, 4TFT W. iqtpfr irgr TT^rf 
WT 4 WTF F4 ^ ^ f^RTI T' i4T4T 41 F4 '414 41741?! 41^ 'i7T4 174, ^ 44. 
4141 44T71 774, 44477144144411414441414 41F4T, l?t 41F41 F '414 '44^ 

'4T4^7pi^^#444417^7p474if4l F414 44144^441, 4r?T4414F414 
1 1 4F 4F1 4144441 414 t. 3=fl7 I4f44 F414 4F 41 f4444 414414, t, comnuinity 
block F, ^ ^ 4, ^ 4, 4T4I 4 414 F. ^ T# 4144 774 4 '4144441 444 4^ F 
141 ^ 371441 tM 4 ^[41 41^1 '3714 %1 774FT 4 417 444 77457 47%, ^ 41%! 

4F 414 %I? '374144 %I 4174 44 4% F 141 4%-4t '374147 4774 1 374 '374441 44 444 
% ^ F, % % ^ 444 4447 47 t, 44777% 44 F. 44%1 '44FT1 1 1 

374 47 1% TUFT, '374 44TF '•Tl, FT 414 ■£[, rfR % % %Rt 4lfF% 1 4^ % 441714. 44144 
44414, 3%T T4% % 4g, 77T44 % 44% 444 441 f^nifTRl f| 1444441 44% 411^, 
37lT 4444 iltTFT %n 4lfF4l 4^ T4414T 47474 % 4% %41 4TfFTI, %% %T 41^ 44% 
4lf%7.l 441-441 Tffg 4 47F 4444% 774 %41 4T1%4; 44% 4774, 4F444 774, 

cooperative society, 1444 744 % 7^ 4714 1474417 '37447 '371T47fl 444 417, 4% %cTf 
4 47474 4I, 4% f414T 4T4 41 TT^ 1%4H 41 ^ 4f4%17 44 7lf44 4^ 4% t. 

4 74444 44, 4 444 44, 4 %I? '+.<■'1 H% 44, 4 'a 1 7 '■'iH 44 1 %1%4 41 77F444 44 774% 
37441 3fl7 44% 4T%4 WIF, %4. 7fl% 4414, '377% F74 14774. 414 4414 ^ iIttpI | % 
% 417 44141 t. 4f%l 0 444. 44l TFT <414 % 5774 f'47H47 444 4 1 7TF 4^ 37T4F441 
414 1 1 % 414 F5. 4^ % 44T44 3717 441 TTFFllfl 44 1 7444 414 t 7^ ^ 
\r\i.} \ r^>^ , ■%41 4lfF4 F7 474 4 1 44144 4 % 4FT FT41, 4 41441 F, %41 41% 4, 1 4%lf41 F4 
41F4 't 3II7 547111 44I414I 444 F f% %I5 4741 4174 4 4 1F f444ll M54 Tin %4. 47714 
4 47% I 4^ % % % '37I1W 4 4% 'Fin %7 I 4^ % % 44441 41F %% 44 444 
%, 4TF 4147414 44, 4% 7%? 3TF | 

4^ % 414 4FT o f% 3714 4444 7^74- -+,]■% .jt 417% 774 %4 "474 1% '374 777414T 
%41% f4% I 777444 %417T f%7Tl% %1 f4%? 34, 77173 %7, % 'Wi %I. 44 74T73 7% !4H, 
4fI7%4 414F %7 4741T4 4144 % 4% f4%41 1 4444 % 37447 ji4h 47 771 '3fl7 uiMWjIM 
% 74 447131% 4 444 41741 4%41 1 FI, % 77741T4 47414 4% 377751 7FT[ % 4% f I 


77. Nehru visited the drought-affected areas of Allahabad District on 1 5 and 1 6 July 1 958. 

78. SeeS\VjN/SS/4.1 p.67. 
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W ^ ^ ^ %?l if 

tl ^ ^ ^ ^ W? Tf#f it 3Tf?R7 ^ ^ -^1 3|R 

9^ ^ITI 1% ■^1^ ‘+i'Hd TsRR '^Tf 't-.l'-hl fad'll ^ 

^■itl 3ltT ^ Ft ^ T3TR ^ 3Tf^if^^l 

MPdl ^Tf ^ R?’ ^ 1 ^ TfR^ 4)^1 doK^aidl 't, sik 't.lHl 4f)i 

o' I ?Rft Tfft ^ ^ dddi <^d1 4tT ■Hd^dl I 4^d 'dHld R^f 't did I sflT =hiH ^ 

^Efff^i ^ 3% rim TfR ^ dt T#f ^ ■Jm ^ ?T^ % ^ wt ^ 

■4m ^ f^, dl-f 1^, ?m Ttf^TT dil4 fm ^ ^-nraA 4i<rl ^ 

^ ^ d'+-i, 'FR mm dHh 'm ml mr^, sik dnl-i <sjid1 ^ ^ 

^ *rt I rif ^dPdM. d-.K^I^ TR ^ ^ I TfFT^ RR ^tm M^IrMIdl 44I ^ 

^ iii'dl^ m, 3fRTPtt#Tm^ 3TR?m^f ^fi rI ^nwi! if "^R mn 
TfR^ tl r| RRJdA ^ t 3 |r ^ r| RR^ Rmmf 4t ^ Tt tl 
aftr Rf RRM^ m ^ Rt^ t? TRRT Rf RR^ RpRR RTf f? Tt R^ 1 1 ^ ^ 
dl^i I mm 'didri ^ fm cii^i it mt^-R% TR wm ri'idi 't I Rmt’ '^rm mtm Rimt m dit i 
Rirmii rdi^ ^ o', itmm rr Rtii r^ rrrt ■f 'oif i it sdFdM, fr rr rI-'r^ 

mtt ^ RTT^fi 'RTf ^ mt 'itm ^ R^ 3^ R|T IRit ■^RT Rm TFf t' I RRtR ^ ^ 
fmRI XJR-RR mtt ^ RRpi if RR# RR 4 RRfR Rif Wt RR t| t, ^ 4 RTtF, 
fRrmt R^ TRR 1 1 3^7 it mmT RTR f ^RT sffT RF fRRTRfR R^f f I RltfR RTRRRT 

» o * 

it RR-RfR RTR if RRRT 1 3TmR RR R^ ifi, RR RfR f J|3<i,dl, 3^ fRRTT? sll fntm, 

3ltT RRimm Rf Tm ^ it wtr RiRfmi 1 1 tr TRi it fr rtr it Rif wrt 
RR Ti f , RTf? ^RfRTR 1 r it Rf f fR fR it dtRI FR^ RFf RTRf im it, RR sftT 
RITffH Rf RRi-RRit ft RTTft Fti-Rt, fRfRTTi fR fRI WTT TRi RT Ti f FR RT I 

3TRt FRi mfR Fft Ffm t iffim tirt rtr, it Rim rk rr it RiRsii mmi mii ^ 
i RR FRRf miR ftmi 

it RR RTR it iff! ii 3TTRR RfTl FRt ^ RTR RR | i RRI l4k RTR Rt t 

Rim RRii ii RiJ^ii Rim Rmi ^ RRpi, R-,i{fiiif i Rim irit ft fr 'RitF stir 

RR it 3rifftRT i RRli, Rif RRRt i Tmii, ^ RTRH i, fR RTf itt RfRI fl 
fi ami im i RitR RRTRt 1 1 it rrir RFti ^ rtt^, it it mtt if tiRifii Wdt 
Rft RTR it Rf 1 1 fRi RTR f, RR^fi RRii % fmf rIrr, r#! Rmii it 
Rft i 3TTTT? Rf R^ RitR 3TTRRt Rf^ ffmiRT Rf! RRli, it RTIrR 3TTRt t Fflf^ 

RT it 3TTR FRif RlRdl Rmi %, RFT tdRId Rff mfel ifT R^ RT PRddl RI PTF RfRR 
Rf atomic energy anf f 1 fRfmR fRRmt fi ifT Rimt i | fRRmt Ri miRR 
t? afiT R|R Riii t, Rf If ifim arpri rrt imr fR Rft-Rft RfiRi t FRii, RFt-R^ 
fmiT t iti ifr i rftt, it fr Rpft it fmi ^ in Rt rrifr^ FRi timmt in Rtri 
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t 37R fTRf ^ 1 1 ^ ^ if bIr ^ ^ 

^'iTT t fst'Jlc'fl % ^ I jpf 3FR ITFETT 'iJlt 1^ TT^ ^ if f^RETt ^ 

t ^ 37N ^ ^ ^ Tjfe^ 7R ^ RR r-i-Md I fcfidHI 7%7 ^ ^ iIr fad-f l 

■R^jRfr yir=H f? ff ^TWf 3FT^ RT^ ^ ^ftn|| ^ ^ Tfl^ 

r+'ddi 1 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ f I 'bHi^ 'snif 3iFR?t ■•^tii4i ^ ^ ^ ^ if 

^ Tt t’ I ■Rc 4 bI’ ■^' TT^ cTTR ITf t, '^fHilK 1 1 <^h'MK q-.icjd V 4t fRT^ dTqR 
RHcT ^ fiTRcT M-^'ddl ^ ^ bIr ^ | sIr ^ ^ ^ ^ fiR^, 

?t, '3^ 37FRM, ^| 'iE3 ^^? ^ f, ^ cfRT ^ RT^4 

f ira ^ ^ RM ?rf4rf RRT. cf4f f \ 'R^ f, 'ilR RR7 ^ if 37RR? if ~W. 
t Hfl? t, wm t RFR t RFRTf m t, rR ^ 4f? 7R 4f 3^ #ffl 

^ Rlfr ■^fRRT ?TRR ^ ^ RRR ^ R^t t ^ R333 ^ "^I t RRTf, 

SH+.l RR^ ^Ms?W WfJ Rlfr ifRFTR t, 'iER REjiR-.H l4fR RfR’R PR^R ^RR ffRI? 

^ RTR 1 1 ?Rft fFRT T^fRTR ^ fRRT t| ^ RTR TRqlt f^ 7J^ qVRc<ME-| qV-IR l fj. fRREff 

Rm t, air RR ^ rrwt rtr rfi t i r? 4t wn rr ^ t, anwr R4f rr, 

WR if. if, 3RTR 3RRT RR f I ^RTRif TRT^, r|, -% xfT[|f_ ^7fi%R % 

RRri, RTffRRR TTR^, Rnff RR Wf 'RFl t ^ R ^ I R'Rf ^ R^ 1 1 RRffRT RTR RfjRn 
tRT RR RTRT RR R^ t, RR #R RRR Rf RTRRTR7 RRTT, 'i^R 3RR RR RRW ^ ^ 1 1 ^ 
RRR sqi Fm'^ ^ ■^, Rli a,r<?, ■jRlRT |f, ifRl aR^ 7Ri|f ^ R(-Hi ?RfFRTi 

^if 37fRRRR KTR ^ t # RTRR RI?^R^ fq^ f, 3TrfRRRfr ^13 t, RR^ Rf^RR 
^ f I 3R RRqf RR RRR? afR SrIrR? RRR ^ RRffR? ^ ^ 3Tm RR RRlf RRRR, W 
4?T, 3TRR ^ RR 3RTRt aRTRTRf fRiJ^ ^ f, 3RTR ^ RR, RTR R?i[, fj:RRf 3RRRR f, Fr^ 
■pt, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ITT^r! 1 3T^ Wf 3W ^ WI 

't’ 3^ cT^ ■^, Wm 3T^-3T^^ ^ I HNH i?f| ^ "O^ 

M.cb ^irjj 3?[7 <+5m ■^TTji cTinTT 4>lH '=M^II I 

TJR? RIR "if alk 3TRif R?R fR^fW, 3741 RR5 f?R sFr .3TR 4f RRJ-R?^, RRRT 
Rlvill RRT R^ R^if t’, RR r 4 RR^ ^ «(5d RR r 4 I Rl^l-RT R'Sd ?fl TTIRR RiRT 
RT R7RRR RT Fr? ^ RRff f, RR RR, ^iffeR "RRTR if ^RTRl r| t aFtT RF RTR RTR? R^ 

«Fr aFtr RF RiR ■RF «fimFi, Rit RtR? ^ wnfr ri^ Ff, 3 ^ rtf rftr r, rf 

RrRR RTR 3^ ^ RT Fr? Rf cRF 33T^I RR? ^ if RTI RR3 r4rRT 3 37T3 4f 3Rif STF^TR? 
RfTF 33 t 4 alRRFTFRFFF^RfRTRTRifFR? RFr-RTF} FRRR RRFsTR RFH ^ RF3RRI 
RRI. 37 k 3^ RTRI Fr? 37R7 FF RFIR RFf Rf RTIRF RRRR-RFIRR RRf FFF FrFR if, RI 
Rz 4 RFf rtf I 37FT 37P7R R7RI RTfRFRF if RR ^ RF martial law 37[Rf, martial lavs 
F R#r RF7 4r, ?|it FR SflFif R?FI, RF7R Rf ^ f RFf, T#f F^ 7^ t Fr? Rf aTTRFf 
RTF RF Ft RRTRFT 3F^, Flf RTR RFf ^ R^ Rp ^ ^ RTF, RT kR RR F?^ f , 
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^ ^ TTf-W ^ ^ ^1^'' cTCF fiR Tyzf, -Ffff zn 

TTFET I ^ ■JT? ■Ef oillmK^l' ■^RT % ITf TFF7, 't bi||q|J f ^ ^ 

^ FIT^ ■?^fT^ 3Fjf^ RPT #TT ^ TRR R7 ^ Nr-+<rl TTFET ^ f, 

RFT 'o 3tR ■^FTrfT sEi'^l =(<^|yfi Hq 1 TT^FTT '§, <^3 government. TR^iR, ^ 

TT^FTT tl 

W 3frr ^ R 3TfW 5^FT KdHi 'WRI i I ■pift ^ R 3PT "PFIT yFR-3RR 
^ P PRFT PT p, RW PP ^ M tl ITFP ^ t, P ^ R ^ 
t, irr^ P7 t 37fq^, TTOFTOH f, pnf t, ^ t, t, RRRT t, tl TR PI^ 
^ P Pt f, ^ prfr ^ xf ^ 5^^ ^45 ?P, #T. m pqR ^ R % 

fR;i ^ p4 ^ R 37R Rp PR ^ 3TITT ^ t, RT Pfft ^ ^ 

^ Pt i 3TR RP p fRPFR Tpn f I RR ^ ^TTP f I #pR RR r;T PT 3RP RPI 
RR P, ^ P RR p I 3TFR Rp, RR ^ ^ITTT PR R 3P ^ pJTtRT RW R T^ t, 
RrP P TPIT t, r| PI^, 1p pf 'RRR RR rr 3RRT rrri pfp 34 p 4 ^ RR P 
P 3RP RRRT RTfpJ,l P RRR RR RRRT R^RRI f 34 RT^Id f I Rp Rp 4 3TPR R 
pf I ^ ^ PTTR^, RIP Pi fpTRI 1 

RI RR ^ 3TPI ^ t 4^ pi p rtR R PTPI SIPPI r4 4rT f I RPR RIR 
flclt t, PTPT 4 iT RPR ^ pRI 1 1 PR RPR PTP 4 rT t, PTPt PP Rp p4 fP 
■£i 5R R^ ^ PR 3RP PRI f I fppR 4 r RPR RTR 3RP ftRT 1 1 R?' RR t. 34 RpR 
t 34 R? RR #R t, p4 ^ Rp 3RPR f P^5 RP r 4 t, PTRI PIR 1 1 RPTRf t, 
3RE# R -37^ RPI PRTRt t, 34 3RR PFTR f p R 4 3RRRT RP PR RPT PT PRIRT 
RR PIR, RRPI PR R, Rt 4? 3RPI 3RPR RP fpl. 'P RI pfp ^ fiRI t, feR ^ ^ 
1 1 34 fpT RR RT? ^ PTR 4l, 34 P 4l 4 3RR f 'i4 RPR PP ^ 1RR #1^ f 34 
P Rpl 34 34 4 r TRPt f , p RP 3 t4pi RTR f I pipi RRIR fpTI f RR, fp # 
4r f RP PIPR fp r 4 government 4l ^ RTPIT ^ 4 #RP RRPI PP ^ 
^ Pl1p7 PRRI RR RflR R, 34 RIRI R, 4 fp PP f, RR 4 fRRIR 4 PP t TP 
PRRI PT RPI3 ■ct 4 r RR P, R fp PI RTo R RPR RRp! 4 PP P I 

3RRP RPRRR 4 fp PTPI RpR r4r f 4 fpRPR RRlf P f s4 r 4 TRR 
P Pl4[ PPRT RfRI Rp 4 RRFIP 1 rPP 4 fp Rp 7 t 4 P PPIR, PP 4 1''*’ (RlPpP) 

79. On 9 October 1 958, the Chief Martial Law Administrator. General Ayub Khan, issued 29 
Martial Law regulations providing tor summary and special militar) courts and capital 
punishment tor smuggling, child-lifting, abduction of women, hoarding of food grains and 
dacoit\' as detined in the Pakistan Penal Code, and 1 4 years' imprisonment for adulteration 
of food and medicines. 

80. On the subject of misuse of funds by mahants and maths. Nehru wrote to 
V.T. Krishnamachari on 9 October 1958 and to Morarji Desai on 29 October 1958. Sec 
items 127 and 132. 
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If ¥1T3I w wfr ^ if'RT I? Jif ^ ^ ^ 7^ f , IB 577 

f^BT7 t 3^R IBif ^ ^ ■=T ^ 1 1 BT^ ^ IB 'iffi IB^' ^ fipffiR 

■R ^ 'jIti iff ^ ^ 37^ ^R B57 If 5BTB7fB if, 3JBP7 H WBT% ^ f, 'i^R jrj 
7T7? # fe ^ ^ iff ^ t, ^ i. ^ 7TR iBf^ %# 

-O ^ ^ O i 0 3 

■%^-ifT^ T^ijf ^ ^ ISFT^ f, TfTm If 1 B ^ 37^ B ^ 

^ t 41'+-K ^^RBf BfT^I 37ifB 'R ^ BBf ^ 577 TfB ^ if'^BB Blf?B, 577 if' 
Tf^ iffB BTT^ 3TR .377fB ^ ifBB W. BB W 'B RB I 

7ft 37B^ 57J7-B777 ^ ^ B ^ ^ IR if 5if ifiRf 377^1 IR R B 7?^ 
7^ ^ 3^t7 s7^ ?tcfr t 7^ B7R TPTtfB' rif 3777 377Wl fiTR?R BR'Hl t 
577 BR7 if7| 3ff7 377iR^ 37R- ftFR77 BBTf t ^ ififSTHl t RR ^1 7l|r TIP7 
fe ^ BRrf f5cBT If 3 |r .37R W W^ FRB, ^ W. ITRTf 

7BR57 I W TBIchfd RFf BIFR f I F 377F^ IR ^ BfFTff % ^t 377R^ fB ^ 
B7F777 % 377W 77175 ? ^ BTFR % FFTRT TfR #R if Wt ^ t. FFf 37iR R fiRW 

'T-.iH r?ldl ^1 

■^' B7FF7 5 Fq^ t, FITR Rf^-7Rff7Rft f, t. Rf B 37if7 

^ ^ RR7 TTT^ 57 B7^, 7^', ^'| If HR BTF77 f^F # 37IR7 T^RFR TjtFRR BR RB 

C C'. • 

^ g?R Tf T7F RTF I If BTF77T 1 1% RTF-^, T%-fRiii TTTf R, RTF 5FR7 37^ R, IR 
37B5f ^ I ^^fRR ttF 777^ qr BR I 3TfT^ if TiRT ^ TR7 f \ RTF7 f. FR TTTR 

R757 5 fRRT RTT^ RFTTj ^ T^f rrI ^ I B77R 37F5f t. FRFF t, tFR ifRFF 

• '. • c 

t. R ^ ^ FR RTfiRl fRTTfr F ?r qR t % ^ 7f^ 3qp^ 

t 577fR7TFi7 7p-RnTF| RTTRiT Ffrfe IfF-d+.fjR F ^ ^ q | 9 R% r fFOR 

RTT^ 37T5F7 ^ 7TR 7q f 1 

TTt 57TfR7f; FF 5F Ft FTFt t, F FT5777 fR7 37R3t!7 5FtRF77FRR 
7TF5f, 5F FfTTf RRff ^ TTRR 7F ifR RT rr ^ fifRR 1 1 

37T3RB FT FTlfTTFiTF FRR ^ FFSf'3-d,, 377RFB R7 FFT77 *lTri'+.Kl Rf RR FR F Ft 
TFT 1 75W 7TF5RF FF R77F FT FR R, %n RFF ifR fifdF7. 3|t7 77R TFRRT %q 
RRTF R RR77 Rt RRT f. 3^17 tff F 37TTf FRF f I 

3TF 37R RF fF777 FR7 TFIRF F ttr f 7^ 57 F 1 R 37F FT 37FFT FRR 
"t, oT^-cj^ 1 
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[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers and children, 

I have come to Abu after a long time. I do not remember exactly when I was 
here last. 1 think it must have been 25 years ago or more. I must have come 
here before many of you were even born. So now, as I stand here facing all of 
you who are gathered together here this evening, I am wondering what to say 
to you. There is any number of things to talk about, international affairs, national 
affairs and so on. There are things which I would like to talk about to the 
elders here. There are other things to say to the boys and girls, or the tribal 
people who are here. Then there are some things which are meant for everyone. 
So I am in a great dilemma. 

I would like to say, first of all, that I am very happy to be in Abu after all 
these years and see this beautiful place once again. 1 thank the Municipality for 
the welcome address that they gave me just now. There is some mention in it 
that some offices from outside should be located here. Well, that may be a 
good idea. I cannot say anything about that. But let me tell you that often there 
is an argument about where offices should be located. This is not bad in itself 
But you must understand that no city or state can progress because of a few 
oftices. There may be some marginal difference. The problems before us are 
immense. It is not a question of a few offices or providing employment to a 
few thousands. The problems before us concern the whole of India and ot 
uplifting the millions of men and women of this great country. It cannot be 
done by providing jobs to a handful of people or setting up new offices. We 
will have to look for other means and it is in this connection that we have taken 
up the five year plans. You must have heard about them. 

Many of you might remember the days of the freedom struggle. The children 
and those of the younger generation might not know about that struggle. It 
was a difficult struggle as any struggle for freedom is bound to be. It is not an 
easy task to regain treedom. When a country becomes weak and lifeless, it is 
very dilticult to intuse new life into it. You must remember that individuals and 
nations grow' not by slogans or cunning, but because of their own strength and 
hard work. If you read the history of the w orld, you will find that the countries 
w hich have advanced have done so through their own effort and labour. Cunning 
does not take anyone very tar If you do not possess strength you will get 
caught; your trick will not work for long. I am telling you this because many ot 
our youngsters think that they can achieve something by making noises and 
shouting slogans. But that is not so. Slogans are not bad but they should be 
backed by hard work, sacrifice and inner strength. 

Now, the history of our struggle for freedom will be written in books. In 
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tact such a history has been written. And, as you know, there were several 
great leaders of those times, and the greatest was Mahatma Gandhi. He 
revolutionised the method of conducting the struggle. Many things about him 
will be recorded in history but his greatest achievement, which it is difficult to 
record, lay in the fact that in a sense he infused new life into the people of 
India, the majority of whom had been down-trodden for centuries. They were 
completely without any hope and nobody cared or bothered about them. There 
were millions of such poor, miserable human beings, peasants and tribals and 
others, who were completely helpless and suppressed by society. A man who 
has nothing to hope for automatically becomes weak and is incapable of doing 
any work. When this happens to an entire nation, it leads to its downfall. It 
cannot raise its head again until hope and courage and strength are rekindled 
once more and its self-confidence is bolstered up. 

All of us feel that imperialism is bad. All right, it is bad. It is bad for one 
country to rule over another. But if you go deeper into it, you will find that it is 
much worse for a country to lack strength and confidence, to be lifeless and 
unable to control its own destiny. A country falls prey to foreign domination 
only when it is internally weak and lifeless which is what happened in India. So 
the greatest problem before Mahatma Gandhi was how to infuse a new life and 
spirit among the millions of people in India. So if you see the work of Mahatma 
Gandhi in India over nearly 30 years, through the Congress and in other ways, 
his chief aim was to make the masses strong and fearle.ss and to teach them to 
hold their heads high. A man w ho is afraid can do nothing. A nation of cowards 
can achieve nothing. wSo he infused a breath of new life into the nation and led 
us towards freedom by peaceful methods. 

Freedom came. But our task was by no means over. What is freedom? It 
means freedom from foreign domination. But the removal of foreign rule did 
not take away our poverty. The only thing that happened was that we got the 
reins of power into our hands, that is, in the hands of the people. But immediately 
we had to embark on a new journey, a journey more arduous than the previous 
one, for the goal was to uplift the forty crores of Indians, to work hard towards 
progress, to remove poverty from the country and to make the people well off. 
The millions of children, boys and girls, who live in this country, are the wealth 
of the nation. Gold and silver are not wealth. Real wealth consists of strong 
people, mentally and physically strong, well educated and of strong moral 
character. Man produces wealth: it is not the other way round. Man produces 
wealth if he is strong and well trained. So the millions of children in India are a 
national treasure and the country will be strong to the extent that they are 
strong in character, and they are trained in body and mind. The responsibility 
of running the country will fall upon them when they grow up. So the most 
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important thing is to look after our boys and girls, and give them adequate 
opportunities to be educated and trained in body and mind. They should get 
enough food to eat, clothes to wear, houses to live in, and opportunities for 
proper education and training. Everyone should get equal opportunity to advance 
which is not available today, as you know. The fact is that innumerable young 
children whose parents are poor do not get proper opportunities. Even if their 
parents love them, they do not have the wherewithal to give their children 
every thing that they need. So these are big tasks. But how are we to provide 
for millions of children immediately? Where is the money to come from? How 
are we to open millions of schools and hospitals and provide food and clothes? 
After all, money does not come from anywhere outside nor can we go around 
with a begging bowl. We have to produce wealth by our own effort. 

What is wealth? Is it gold or silver or money? Gold and silver may be 
beautitul but they cannot be consumed. They are merely tools of trade. The 
real wealth of a country consists of goods that are produced in the country, 
from land, from industries, from village craft, etc. All these things are the 
wealth ot a nation. The more a country produces the richer it will be and the 
more there will be to be distributed among the people. We must make 
arrangements to ensure that the wealth that is produced does not remain in the 
hands ot a tew people. That is wrong. But to begin with there must be wealth 
to be distributed and that can come only with the hard work of the people, on 
land, in industries and in other ways. So ultimately we come round to the need 
to increase production for that is the only way by which we can take up the 
great national tasks and open new schools, hospitals and big industries. So it is 
a very complex problem. 

You must have heard that the United States and England and other countries 
ot the West are very rich. How have they become so rich? There were several 
factors which made it possible. One was that the people of those countries 
worked very hard. Secondly, they invented new techniques to increase 
production on land and in industries, etc. They have set up thousands of 
industries which produce an enormous amount of goods. All these things are 
the offshoots ot science which has led to the invention of new machines and 
new techniques of production from land. They produce new kinds of fertilisers 
which increase production enormously. So they became rich and powerful. 
They are producing all kinds of new weapons with the help of science, which 
has made them strong militarily too. So the country which has advanced 
scientifically is powerful. Therefore it is essential to advance in the field of 
science and produce good scientists in the country. 

Now, science teaches us one more thing. An ordinary human being, 
however strong he is, can do the work of two or three or at the most four men. 
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It cannot be more than that. But, as you know, even the smallest machine, 
whether it runs on steam or something else, can do the work of twenty or even 
one hundred men. Steam is a great source of power. FVople have always known 
about steam, which is an ordinary thing. But it was an Englishman who first 
discovered its potential as a source of power and harnessed it to run the w heels. 
And so the railway train came into being. It runs on steam. Suddenly a new 
source of energy had been discovered. !Similarly, you see the electric light. 
Where does electricity come from? It has not appeared by magic. People have 
observed lightning in the sky for centuries and they used to perform pujas in 
the belief that some god was unhappy. But now even a child knows that it is 
part of nature like other things. Worshipping it will neither cause lightning to 
strike nor stop it. It is a manifestation of the power of nature, just like nature 
has many other sources of power. Then some people began to examine what 
lightning is all about and found that electricity could be produced by rubbing 
two things together. It was also discovered that this energy could be transmitted 
through wires and used to run various things. So industries were established 
and gradually the face of the world has changed completely because of science. 
Man has acquired new sources of power and one human being can do the 
work of one hundred or one thousand men with the help of machines and 
electricity. So the countries which are advanced in the field of science acquired 
great power because they were able to tap nature's powers. 

You must have heard of the terrible thing called the atom bomb. One atom 
bomb can destroy a huge city and it is said that if there is a nuclear war the 
whole world will be destroyed. But atomic energy is also a source of power 
which can be used for good things as well as bad. There is no sense in blaming 
atomic energy. For instance, if you have a knife, you may use it for various 
useful tasks and also to cut off somebody's head wdth it. That will not be the 
fault of the knife. Similarly, you can use the natural sources of power for good 
as well as bad. It depends on your character and education. The atomic energy, 
which can destroy the whole world, can also be used tor a thousand things tor 
the good of the people. 

So it is essential for you to understand these impr)rtant developments in the 
world. Revolutions are not brought about, as our youth seem to think, by 
shouting slogans, taking out processions and making noises. That is no revolution 
at all. The biggest revolution is the one by which the condition ot the people 
changes for the better. What can be more revolutionary than the discoveries ot 
electricity and atomic energy which have changed the tace ot the world? We 
must try to grasp these things and tind means ot alleviating the sutterings ot 
the people. It cannot be done by opening a tew ottices here and there. We must 
learn to harness the new' sources ot energy and the scientitic advancement 
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which have transformed the world. But all this takes time. No one can acquire 
scientific knowledge all of a sudden. It takes ten to fifteen years. So science is 
being taught at a large number of places in this country. This is one thing. 
Secondly, it is very essential that the people who possess this power in their 
hands must be of good moral character because otherwise they can do untold 
damage to the world. I want you to understand this important thing. 

The world that we are living in is a revolutionary one, revolutionary not in 
the sense of indulging in violence, like throwing bombs, or shouting slogans, 
which is childish, but something which changes the entire way of the life of a 
people and a society. What can be a bigger revolution than the one brought 
about in the world by electricity and atomic energy which have made the 
countries of the West immensely powerful and wealthy? We must also try to 
grasp these things and adopt the same approach. The good of our country lies 
in this and not by turning everything topsy-turvy. Even children must understand 
the nature of the revolutionary world that we are living in. 

You often read reports in newspapers about incidents of bomb-throwing 
in some places and of preparations for war, etc. There are developments taking 
place in the United States and the Soviet Union and China. This too is a sign of 
a revolutionary world constantly in ferment, changing all the time. It is a terrible 
world. There are all sorts of terrible forces at work. But even more terrible are 
the minds of the people w hich are filled with anger, hatred and bitterness. All 
this is dangerous because when nations hold such terrible powers in their hands 
and their hearts are filled with hatred, nobody knows when all this may lead to 
total destruction. This is the great dilemma before the world. What is our duty 
at a time like this? We must consolidate our freedom and make the country 
strong, for weak and foolish people cannot retain their independence for long. 
It is only the strong who can remain free, and they must be prepared to make 
great sacrifices for the sake of their freedom. Those who do not advance will 
become weak and backward and poor. A poor country cannot be very powerful. 
We must progress fast in order to maintain our freedom and make the people 
better off 

Now look at the world today. Just a few days ago there were terrible 
upheavals in West Asia, in the Arab countries, and the turmoil has not ended 
yet. Then in East Asia, China, our neighbour, is a great country. In the last few 
months, there have been flare-ups on its border several times. As you know, it 
is our opinion that a grave injustice has been done to China. China has not been 
admitted into the United Nations and a puppet government at an island near the 
mainland of China is recognised officially as the Chinese government. It is 
really strange. There is no great wisdom in closing your eyes and to refuse to 
accept reality. It is strange that the world should refuse to recognise a great 
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country like China. It is dangerous too because if you refuse to accept reality, 
you will be misled and mistakes might be made leading to war. Even now the 
danger of war has not receded in East Asia. So it is absurd on the part of some 
countries not to recognise the existence of a mighty nation like China. 

Take our neighbour, Pakistan, which was, till eleven years ago, a part of 
India until Partition created a new country. We accepted Partition w ith grief in 
our hearts for there was no alternative. We did not wish to hold on to the 
unwilling people. Eleven years have gone by and even now Pakistan has not 
become stable. All kinds of upheavals take place there which grieves us. W'e do 
not want the people of Pakistan to suffer. We wish them well for the people of 
Pakistan and the people of India were all together till recently, and now we 
want to live in peace and amity with our neighbour, with no interference in the 
internal affairs of each other. We do not wish to fight with anyone. But the fact 
is that Pakistan has been going through tremendous upheavals in the last eleven 
years. Just ten to fifteen days ago, its President abrogated the Constitution ot 
Pakistan with an ordinance.^’ The strange thing is that by abolishing the 
Constitution, the post of the President had also been abolished. Well, anyhow, 
it is their business and they can do what they like. Nowadays there is martial 
law' in Pakistan, which is, in fact, no law at all. All this is not a good thing. I am 
trying to show you how a country can go wrong by deviating even slightly 
from the right path and get into terrible difficulties. The political instability 
leads to great suffering among the people and their economic condition is also 
not very good. These are not my observ ations. The President ot Pakistan, w ho 
has abolished the Constitution and the Cabinet and the Council ot Ministers, 
has himself said all this about the conditions in Pakistan. 

It is for the people of Pakistan to find their own way. 1 have no desire to 
interfere for it is not our policy to interfere in the affairs ot another country, 
whether that country is following the right path or not. Similarly, we do not 
wish any other country to interfere in our affairs. I am merely giving you an 
example to show how the whole world, whether it is Europe, the United States 
or Asia, is in turmoil. We must be even more vigilant at a time like this and not 
be led astray. We must not get embroiled in petty feuds among ourselves for 
otherwise we will face tremendous difficulties. 

Anyhow, there are innumerable problems before us in India today which 
perturb us a great deal. Yet what impression you get or an outsider who visits 
the country gets? It is of a strong and stable country, in spite ot the internal 
problems and feuds. As you know, twice in the last ten years, we have had big 
general elections, and the work in our country goes on according to the 

8 1 . See fn 76 in this section. 
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Constitution and our laws. \ do not say that everything that is happening in 
India is good. Some of the things are bad, mistakes are made, but there is an 
effort to rectify them. People complain and are often unhappy. But India is 
stable politically and economically and steering a straight course. The five year 
plans are taking her on the path of progress. 

What is a five year plan? It is something which encompasses all kinds of 
national tasks, economic and social: development projects, education, health, 
agriculture, industry, etc. It aims at making the people better off and we will 
not reach the end of this long journey until everyone in the country is well off 
and properly looked after, with good facilities for education and healthcare, 
opportunities for employment, etc. All this takes time. We will need not one but 
several five year plans. But we are moving in that direction step by step. We 
have made good progress during the First Plan, as everybody knows. With the 
Second Plan, we have taken a more ambitious step. We have invested more 
into it because the harder we work, the faster we will be able to progress. It 
cannot be done by merely drawing up a plan on paper. For instance, let us think 
of the five year plans as a journey and we may have travelled one hundred 
miles during the First Plan. Then during the Second Plan, we have decided that 
that is not enough and so we have set a target of two hundred miles. Now, that 
would obviously require much greater effort. Please remember that whether 
we progress faster or not, our problems are increasing all the time in a sense. 
For one thing, the population of the country is increasing rapidly, which means 
more mouths to feed. We require more food, more clothes, more houses and 
more of everything else. Arrangements for healthcare and education will have 
to be made for more people and employment has to be provided to all of them. 
If we do not progress faster than we are doing today, and the population keeps 
increasing, we will become poorer. TTherefore it is essential for us to keep pace 
with the growing population and provide them with all amenities. So our progress 
should be fast. We cannot afford to move slowly. The growing population is 
like a sea in which we will flounder if we do not make progress at a fast pace. 

So we have drawn up a more ambitious plan and are laying great emphasis 
on agriculture as well as industries. We require industries in order to open up 
more avenues of employment and to produce machinery and other essential 
goods which we now import from England, the United States, the Soviet Union 
and Germany and thus save our precious foreign exchange. That is all right. 
But no matter how many industries we put up, the most important thing will 
still be agriculture in India. If we do not produce enough food for our requirement, 
our industries will not flourish. What we produce in the fields should be enough 
for our requirement. If there is a shortage of food, we will be in difficulties for 
we cannot afford to import it from outside owing to shortage of currency. 
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This is the constant dilemma before us. Three years ago, when crops were 
damaged due to various reasons, we had to import foodgrains worth several 
crores of rupees from outside. We could have utilised that money for other 
more useful things, to set up industries, schools and hospitals, etc. 

So the foremost thing is agriculture. What does that mean? You may say 
that that obviously means agricultural production. But the issue is the amount 
of production. In other countries they produce three or four times as much as 
we do from an acre of land. I do not know what the average yield per acre is 
in Rajasthan. But take wheat, for instance. Our average yield per acre is ten 
maunds per acre which is very little. When other countries produce twenty- 
five to thirty maunds per acre, why can we also not do the same? There is 
nothing wrong with our soil and our people are hard-working. But we have got 
into some old ruts and do not use good ploughs, seeds, fertilisers, etc., which 
will help to increase production. Wherever these small improvements have 
been made, production has doubled and is increasing. In Rajasthan, bunding 
has been taken up to conserve water for irrigation in fields by building small 
walls around the fields. Good seeds, better ploughs, fertilisers, all help in 
increasing production. There is no magic in all this. It requires thinking and 
hard work, as people in other countries have been doing. 

So, you must realise that agriculture is our first priority for without adequate 
production of food, our industries will come to a halt. We must try to double 
our food production within ten years or maybe earlier, by the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan. Only then will we become strong and stable, and there will be 
enough for everyone to eat, including the growing population. We can use the 
money acquired by exporting the excess food to import machines. 

So the first thing that we should remember is that our first priority is 
agriculture and, secondly, that we can also achieve what other countries have 
done. Wherever special effort has been made, production has been doubled or 
even trebled. Recently when I was in Uttar Pradesh^“ I told the farmers there 
that they should produce more. One farmer came to me and said that he had 
produced fifty maunds of wheat from one acre of land.^^ I had the case examined 
and it was true. Look at the difference between eight to nine maunds per acre 
and fifty maunds. It is five times as much. I do not expect everybody to 
increase production five times, but you should be able to produce twenty maunds 
per acre in a few years. All our problems on the food front will be over then. So 
it is essential that the community blocks which are being set up in the villages 
should teach the farmers modern techniques and methods to increase 

82. See fn 77 in this section. 

83. See fn 78 in this section. 
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production. You must understand these things and go and explain them to the 
villagers. This is not something that can be done by officials. The task is that 
of the people and the panchayats. 

As 1 have said elsewhere, there should be three things in every village. 
One, a strong panchayat. There is great responsibility on the panchs and the 
sarpanch for the village. They should have the responsibility and they should 
be given an opportunity to exercise responsibility. There should not be excessive 
interference by officials. Secondly, a cooperative society which will direct the 
economic activities in the village, like farming and other things. A small farmer 
lacks the strength to do very much on his own, to buy and sell, to procure 
things like good fertilisers or ploughs or seeds or small machines. But a 
cooperative society can do all this on behalf of the village community and help 
it to increase production enormously. The people will benefit greatly if they 
come together and work in mutual cooperation. Thirdly, there should be a 
school in every village. 1 know that it is not possible to have a school in every 
village immediately. But we are making every effort to see to it that there may 
be no child who does not have the opportunity to go to school. After all, it is 
only by education and training that he will learn to do his work well, whether it 
is on land or in industry or something else. 

You must not think that education means a job in one of the government 
offices. How many people can, after all, be given jobs in offices? Perhaps a 
lakh or two or ten lakhs can get government jobs but not all the forty crores. 
The others will have to work on land or in industries and factories, etc. 
Government jobs are not bad. But it is foolish to think that everybody can get 
them. But the most important task before us at the present time is to increase 
food production. We must produce so much that we can tide over any crisis 
like failure of crops or damage due to other reasons. We must be in a position 
to challenge Nature itself. 

This is one thing. The second thing is about industries and other professions. 
After all, the entire population does not work on land. There must be other 
avenues of work in the country. The first thing that the British did was to close 
down the factories which were in existence then, with the result that we became 
poorer. The pressure on land increased. It is because of this reason that Mahatma 
Gandhi laid great stress on village and cottage industries, as you may remember. 
It is not possible to provide jobs for everyone in factories, though big industries 
are essential and we are setting them up all over the country. 

What is the basis of heavy industries? There are two things — one is steel 
which is required tor small as well as heavy industries. We have some steel 
plants but they are not producing enough for our needs. Therefore, we are 
setting up four large steel plants at enormous cost. We are investing about one 
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hundred and fifty crores of rupees in each plant which is an enormous amount 
for a poor country like India. There are no returns at the moment because it 
will take another four-five years for the plants to go into production and in the 
meanwhile we have to sink in more and more money. You must have heard of 
Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur; Jamshedpur is an old plant. We are spending 
five hundred crores of rupees on them because steel is a basic requirement for 
our industries and once the output is large enough, India will become rapidly 
industrialised. That is why we are spending such enormous sums though there 
are no immediate benefits. That will come a year or two later when the plants 
go into production. 

So, as I said, steel is a basic industry and the second is machine-making 
industry. If we have to keep importing machines from the United States or 
Germany or Japan, we will never advance. We must produce the machines 
ourselves and for that also we require steel. This is one thing. Secondly, where 
is the power to run these industries to come trom? Heavy machines cannot be 
manually operated. You need some source ot energy like steam power or 
electricity or atomic energy. So it is essential that we should produce electricity. 
There are many ways of doing so. You must have heard ot the big river-valley 
projects from which hydro-electric power will be generated. These schemes 
have been taken up in Bhakra, Damodar Valley and other places in the country. 
If you want to know how advanced a country is, you must tind out how much 
steel and electricity it produces. Then you will know how much power that 
country has. We must produce both these things. I have told you about two 
things that we are doing in this country. Both ot them are the toundations upon 
which the edifice of India will be built. Industries will come up and with the 
wealth produced in them, schools and hospitals, etc., will be built. These are 
big tasks and can be successtully completed only when the country puts her 
entire strength into it. If there is disunity and fighting and arguments in the 
country and the people are lazy, we can achieve nothing. 

At the moment, the entire world is looking towards India to see what the 
destiny of this ancient, historic country is going to be. It is a big thing for us 
and the world. You must understand that these five year plans and other things 
are not governmental things. They belong to the p>eopIe, in the villages and 
cities, to the panchs, to the masses. Every one of you, boys and girls in schools 
and colleges, must read the Plan and try to understand it because everyone has 
a role to play in it. Please remember that 40 crores of p)eople in India have 
embarked on a long journey. There are all kinds ot pieople among them. Some 
are poor and downtrodden while the others are slightly better off. Everybody 
has to march together and the weaker sections ot our society like the tribals 
and the Harijans must be given more help. A country cannot progress if halt its 
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population is backward or illiterate. How can a handful of people go ahead 
while the others remain backward? The time has now come when everyone 
must participate in the task of nation building, each according to his or her 
ability and strength. It is obvious that everybody cannot do the same job. The 
farmer’s job is different; the shopkeeper does something else and so on. 

I would like to tell you one thing more. Recently the prices of foodgrains 
have gone up tremendously. A small rise would not have mattered, but they 
have gone up very high which is not right, and the wholesale dealers and retail 
merchants are all at fault. It is improper that they should take advantage ot a 
national crisis to line their pockets. Efforts were made to bring down prices by 
explaining the situation to the merchants and when they saw that new laws 
might be passed against them, if they did not reduce the prices voluntarily, they 
complied. In Pakistan, ever since martial law was enforced, there is a very 
stringent rule against raising the prices — I do not remember exactly but it is 
either the death penalty or ten to twelve years’ imprisonment.**^ Automatically, 
out of fear, the prices have crashed. So I want to tell the merchants and traders 
especially that they must certainly make some profit but unbridled profiteering 
and taking advantage of a crisis is wrong. Neither the people nor the government 
can tolerate it. 

I want to draw your attention to another thing. The people of India follow 
many religions, which is quite understandable. The Hindus are in a majority, 
but there are Muslims, Christians, Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, Buddhists, etc. All these 
religions belong to India — some of them are indigenous to the country and 
others have come from other countries. But they came to the shores of India 
thousands of years ago and have now become part of India’s culture. So 
everyone must live together in peace and amity. We must not only respect our 
own religion, but give respect to other religions too. More than two thousand 
years ago. Emperor Asoka had this message of religious tolerance and mutual 
respect for all religions engraved on stone. This is the ancient culture and 
civilisation of India. So we should not quarrel among ourselves. It is the caste 
system that has often been responsible for India’s downfall in the past. 

Religion is a good thing. But a lot of improfter, wrong things are done and 
wasteful expenditure takes place in India in the name of religion. A lot of money 
is ill-gotten by some and is wasted. There are maths and mahants, and others. 
Some ot them are good and others bad. There are some very good people 
among the sanyasis but there are some scoundrels too who pose as sanyasis. 
By wearing saftron-coloured robes, a sanyasi does not become a good man. 
Goodness depends on one’s character and education. A lot of money pours in 

84. See fn 79 in this section. 
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and it goes to mahants and others and they misuse it. This is a very improper 
thing. We shall have to find a way to deal with this problem. The government 
does not want to take away the money. But it should be spent in g(X)d causes 
like education and other things. It is good from the religious point of view also 
that the money is used for the good of the people and it is not put to any ill use. 

There are many mahants in Rajasthan who are doing various wrong things. 
They will have to mend their ways. Otherwise a way will be found to compel 
them to do so.^^ I think this is the first time I am mentioning this matter in a 
public meeting but I have thought about it a great deal and we shall have to take 
some steps regarding these maths and mahants or whosoever else is involved. 
There are many of them in my own town of Allahabad, Prayag. Some of them 
do good work among the people. But there are others who cheat poor, gullible 
people and extort money from them under false pretexts. We must not accept 
these things. In fact, it is the people themselves who must take care and not 
allow themselves to be duped by such people. They should follow the real 
religion, and not a fraudulent one. 

I have told you of many things which occupy my mind. There is always a 
desire in me to share my thoughts with the people because you and 1, all of us, 
have to march together on our journey and for this it is necessary to understand 
what is happening in the country. I cannot sit in Delhi and rule while you 
blindly accept everything I do. 1 do not want such acceptance. I want acceptance 
which comes from your minds and hearts and from your understanding because 
that will ensure your real cooperation. 

1 want our young boys and girls and children to follow the right path. They 
must play and enjoy themselves too, for I do not want them to give up their 
childhood pastimes and get weighed down by the country's problems. They 
must play and read and become strong in mind and body. But they must follow 
the right path because ultimately a country travels in the direction in which the 
character of its people takes it. If the character of the people is strong and they 
are strong willed, the country will go far. A country does not become great 
merely because of its numbers. We cannot go far merely because we are forty 
crores of us. Forty crores of sheep cannot do anything. On the other hand, 
even a handful of courageous people can take the country very tar. So I want 
all of you to understand the big tasks that we are undertaking in the country 
today. There is no point in repeating old lessons learnt by rote or shouting the 
same slogans. We must understand the revolutionary world ot today and the 
revolutionary things that are happening in the country and participate in them 
and shoulder the burden together. A burden which is shared becomes lighter 

85. See fn 80 in this section. 
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and we progress fast. 

You have been sitting here in this cold for a long time. So I will finish my 
speech now. Thank you very much. Jai Hind. Please say Jai Hind with me 
thrice. Jai Hind, Jai Hind, Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


(d) The Press 


9. Press Conference — I®® 

Subjects suggested for discussion: 

Situation in Formosa 
Pakistan 

UP food situation 
Racial riots in Britain 

Interview given by Shri Morarji Desai to Time correspondent 
Currency smuggling out of India 
Loans to India 
Kerala situation 

Dumping of cheap Chinese goods 
Implementation of Punjab Regional Formula 

Prime Minister: What shall we talk about? 

I think I may dispose of some of the minor things. Implementation of the 
Punjab Regional Formula.*’ Let it be implemented as rapidly as possible. That is 
my answer. It is a very good formula, an excellent formula. It should be 
implemented. 


86. New Delhi, 7 September 1 958. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available in File No. 43(73)/56- 
58-PMS and JN Collection. 

87. The Punjab Regional Formula was one of the several schemes devised to solve the 
language problem in Punjab without recasting the State on linguistic lines. It was announced 
in March 1956 on the heels of negotiations between the Government of India and the 
Akali Dal. It provided for i) amalgamation of the Part B state of Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union (PEPSU) with Punjab, ii) dividing it into Hindi and Punjabi speaking 
regions, iii) regional councils empowered to legislate on specified subjects. 
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Question: There is a statement from Master Tara Singh^^ that it is not being 
implemented. He wants to start an agitation. 

Prime Minister: 1 am sorry I cannot keep pace with Master Tara Singh's 
statements. I am sorry but 1 just do not know what he has said. And it is a 
question you shi>uld ask the Punjab Government. Where do I come into the 
picture? 

Question: Clarification from your side will remove any misunderstanding. 

I New topic] Currency Smuggling 

Prime Minister: SmriebiKly asked me alx>ut currency smuggling. 1 really do not 
know what you ex{X'ct me to say about currency smuggling. 

Question: Is it a fact that a very substantial fund estimated at Rs thirty to 
forty crores of Indian currency is being smuggled out of India and is 
freely convertible into sterling in Persian Gulf areas where the rupee 
circulates as legal tender? 

Prime Minister: Yes. It is difficult to say how much it is, but it is a fairly 
substantial sum. Those are regions ot Western .Asia, Persian Gult and all that, 
w here the rupee is legal tender. We are try ing what we can, but it is not very 
easy to sii>p it so long as the rupee is legal lender there. 

[New topic) Eormosa 

You know that it is a very serious situation. So far as vve are concerned, we 
recognised the People's Government of China, and we do not recognise the 
Eormosan Ciovemmcnl. Ftoiti that, it obviously flows that we are ot opinion 
that these islands’*^ sh<mld have pertained to the Chinese State. That has been 
our altitude not ttnlay, but right from the beginning, for the last eight or nine 
years. Three vears back, there was a big crisis there, in the Far East, about 
these very islands, hut fortunately the tension then eased. \ou will remember 
that there are two parts of this problem. One is the basic problem ot Taiwan or 
F ormosa. The other, which is a part of it. but the most immediate problem, is 


HS Prominent Sikh leader; led the demand tor a separate Sikh state. 
8^1 Quemoy and Mat>.u. 
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of these offshore islands. These offshore islands are, I believe, about a dozen 
miles off the mainland. It is patent that no country can possibly like or tolerate 
an island twelve miles off its shore being used as a base for attack on it. It is an 
impossible situation. It is surprising that it has continued all this time. So we 
have no doubt whatever. We have said that these offshore islands and later 
Formosa — for the moment I am talking about the offshore islands — should go 
to China. We have however always pleaded that this question should be decided 
peacefully. And apart from pleading that, there is nothing more, because you 
cannot do anything else about it. Unfortunately it appears that rather rigid attitudes 
have been taken up on every side, and threats and the like are thrown at each 
other. There is no doubt in my mind, whether it is today or tomorrow or the 
day after tomorrow, that these islands will have to go to China. There can be 
not a shadow of a doubt. And this fact should be recognised and acted up to 
peacefully. There is nothing more that I can say about it. 

Question: You talked of the peaceful settlement of this issue. Since the 
Peking regime is not recognised as a member of the United Nations, do 
you think this peaceful settlement is obstructed by its non-recognition? 

Prime Minister: They are all tied up together. I suppose both flow from the fact 
of non-recognition. 

Question: What is your reaction to the Chinese extension of territorial waters 
to the twelve-mile limit?^^ 

Prime Minister: I do not think there has been much excitement about it in Delhi, 
either in the External Affairs Ministry, or anywhere else. We have survived it, 
without thinking twice about it. 

You know, there was a conference recently in Geneva, about these matters.^’ 
And the conference could not really come to any agreed decisions. There have 
been two basic approaches in the past. The great powers, the great naval 
powers especially, were always in favour of this limit being a short one, so that 
they had an advantage; the shorter the limit the greater their advantage. So, all 

90. On 4 September 1958, China extended the limit of its territorial waters from three to 
twelve miles offshore, covering the islands of Quemoy and Matsu. According to the 
official announcement, the new limit “applies to all the territories of the People's Republic 
ot China, including the Chinese mainland and its coastal islands, as well as Taiwan and its 
surrounding islands. It also warned foreign ships and aircraft not to enter the limit 
without permission. 

91. The United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea was held at Geneva from 
24 February to 27 April 1958. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 681-682. 
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along the nineteenth century and the twentieth century, they favoured a three- 
mile limit. That was put up with. Now, the tendency for other countries is to 
have a longer limit. Sometimes, it is six miles and sometimes twelve miles. 
There is no high principle involved in it. 

I think at the Geneva Conference, we have taken up an altitude that it 
should be left to individual countries to lay down the limit, within certain 
limitations. But, as I said, no agreement was arrived at. It really does not matter 
what the limits are, provided countries are at peace with each other. It does not 
make much difference if the relations are peaceful: it does make a difference 
when the relations are not friendly and cooperative, and it does make a difference 
also in regard to fishing rights. There is rather a remarkable contlict going on 
now between one of the greatest world powers and one of the smallest countries, 
namely, Iceland and United Kingdom, over fishing rights.*^' 

Sometimes they lay down different areas for fishing purposes, one distance, 
and for other purposes, another distance. It does not follow that there should 
be only one for the lot. 

Question: At the Geneva Conference, the stand that India took, as you 
said, was that each country should be free to fix its territorial waters up to 
a limit of twelve miles. Now that China has made this declaration of extending 
the limits of her territorial waters to twelve miles, does that mean that we 
for our part recognise that and accept it? 

Prime Minister: There is no question of our accepting it or not accepting it. We 
are not concerned really. For our part, we certainly would not go about opposing 
it. We have no reason to oppose it. It does not really concern us. If it concerned 
us, we would probably try to come to an understanding. If we had any of our 
ships going up and down there, and if there were any difficulty about how they 
were treated and so on, we would try to come to an understanding about it. 

Question: Does India propose to extend her limits to twelve miles? 

Prime Minister: No, I think we have done it six miles. I do not quite remember 
what the position is, I have forgotten, but I think it is about six miles. Sometimes, 
difficulties arise when between two adjoining countries, the.se six or twelve 

92. On 25 May 1958, the Government of Iceland unilaterally declared a twelve-mile limit to 
its territorial waters and forbade foreign fishing there after 1 September. The British 
Government rejected the claim, prolonged negotiations tailed, and British fishing continued 
within the twelve-mile zone after 1 September. 
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miles overlap. Obviously adjoining countries are bound to overlap. I remember 
there was some needless worry in Ceylon when we declared our limit. We do 
not wish to come in the way of Ceylon in any way. We made a statement about 
our general si,\-mile limit. 

Question: The US Army Secretary^’ met you yesterday. Would you throw 
some light on what one lakh of KMT soldiers are doing in the Quemoy 
Island.*^ and whether there are some American soldiers also there? 

Prime Minister: He threw no light on that whatever. In fact, he did not 
mention it. 

Question: With UN recognition of Formosa, is there any possibility of a 
solution by the UN to stave off the present crisis over these islands? 

Prime Minister: I do not know what particular solution there can be. The 
immediate problem is that of the foreshore islands. The Formosa problem is 
there, but rather in the background; in the distance it is the foreshore islands 
that is the question. 

Question: Is there a prospect of war coming nearer because of the fact 
that the USSR is backing China while the USA is supporting Formosa? 

Prime Minister: I do not know. The situation is pretty serious. But finally 
everyone wants to avoid war. The only difficulty is that perhaps after succeeding 
in avoiding war a dozen times, sometimes countries may go too far and slip 
into it and come back. There is always that risk. 

Question: Do you agree with the Canadian Prime Minister^^ that the whole 
issue should be committed to the United Nations? 

Prime Minister: I do not quite understand how the United Nations can deal with 
a country which, in its view, does not exist. If it does not recognise the People’s 
Republic of China, how can it deal with it? 


93. W.M. Brucker. 

94. The Kuominiang Defence Ministry on I September said that artillery on Quemoy Island 
had sunk 1 1 Communist Chinese vessels and damaged five others. 

95. John Diefenbaker. 
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Question: In view of the fact that Communist China is not recognised by 
the UN and. therefore, it is causing some difficulties, would you care to 
move in the matter yourself to bring the two countries together? 

Prime Minister; My own difficulty is that they are too near each other. It is not 
a question of bringing them together but setting them apart is the point. 

Question: Have you taken any step to set them apart from each other? 

Prime Minister; I am afraid not. 

(New topic] Tibet 

Question: Are there any reports of recrudescence of large-scale trouble in 
Tibet again? 


Prime Minister: No, not that I know of There were some minor reports of 
internal difficulties, but we have no knowledge of recent large-scale trouble. 

[New topic] Pakistan 

Now, I come to Pakistan. The Prime Minister of Pakistan is coming here 
in two days’ time and will stay here nearly two days. The main purpose of this 
meeting and our talks is about these border disputes. 

Question: Apart from the border disputes, won’t you be discussing anything 
else? 

Prime Minister; How can I say what we will discuss and what we will not 
discuss? We can discuss any subject. You will very much appreciate that when 
he is coming here for trifle under two days, and he has to go back by a certain 
time, because the 1 1th of this month is, I believe, the death anniversary of Mr 
Jinnah"^ — he has to be back for a function there. So in this limited period, we 
can hardly di.scuss the world’s problems or even all our problems. We are 
meeting to discuss a specific issue, but there is no bar to discussion of any 
other issue. But I say this is just not the time or the opportunity. 

Question; Is he likely to come back again? 

96. M.A. Jinnah, who was the Governor-General of Pakistan from 1947 to 1948, died on 1 1 
September 1948. 
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Prime Minister; How do I know? 

Question: What will be the effect of Pakistan having repudiated this 
agreement about the waters from these three rivers?’’ 

Prime Minister; This is the first time they have published their repudiation of 
this agreement or treaty which was made in 1948 between India and Pakistan. 
As a matter of fact, it is true that they repudiated it privately some years back. 
We never accepted their unilateral repudiation of that treaty. In fact, the basis 
of our supplying them with water from this canal system is more or less on the 
basis of that agreement. And. it is on the basis of that agreement also that they 
have paid or not paid, as the case may be, for that. What I mean is this: At that 
time, it was agreed that the payments demanded by India should be divided into 
two categories: (i) the accepted payments and (ii) the other disputed payments, 
disputed by them. They have paid, except for some lapses, now and then the 
accepted sums. And, I was supposed to decide every quarter as to what the 
accepted sum was and what the disputed sum was, or rather what came in the 
accepted category and what in the disputed category. It was really a calculation 
of what came within the disputed category and what in the other. Every quarter 
or so I write to them or rather our Government writes to them that I have 
indicated what the accepted sum is and what the disputed sum is. 

Now, by and large, the accepted sum has been paid by them. In regard to 
the disputed sum, it was then decided that they should deposit the amount in 
the bank, not to be drawn either by us or by them, till the dispute is settled. As 
far as 1 remember, they have not been up to date at all in paying up the disputed 
sum; the accepted sums, they have paid. 

Question: Do you regard Mr Firoz Khan Noon’s sudden conversion to a 
policy of peace with India as an expression of sincere and genuine desire 
for peace?”* Because, to follow his own line of argument, he has ruled out 
war against India not because he has faith in a peaceful and friendly 

97. The waters of the Indus were apportioned between India and Pakistan by the Inter- 
Dominion Accord of 4 May 1948. By this, India was to release specified volumes of 
water against Pakistani payment. Pakistan repudiated the accord on 4 September 1958 
claiming duress in 1948. 

98. On 1 5 April 1958, Firoz Khan Noon offered a “no-war” declaration with India provided 
India agreed to settle all outstanding issues between the two countries by negotiation, 
mediation, or arbitration, and on 5 July 1958 at Lahore, he said, “talk of war between 
India and Pakistan is nothing .short of lunacy.” 
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approach but because he says war may mean stoppage of military aid to 
Pakistan? 


Prime Minister: How can I discuss what motives for any declaration or action 
may be in the minds of the leaders of Pakistan ? But I am quite sure that whatever 
anyone might say there, they must necessarily realise that a peaceful settlement 
of our problems and peaceful relations is the only final objective to aim at. 

Question: Are you going to w rite accepting this abrogation of the agreement 
for canal waters? And if so, does it not follow that we should not supply 
waters subsequently? 

Prime Minister: I have told you, they have been writing to us and we have been 
writing to them about it for a number of years, about this denunciation of that 
agreement. It is nothing new to us. It is only that they have announced it in 
their Assembly now. 

Question: What exactly did Pakistan mean by the use of the term "‘duress’'? 

Prime Minister: I have myself asked them. 

Question: When did they first repudiate it? 

Prime Minister: 1 think they did it about two years after the agreement or 
maybe two and a half years. That will be sometime in the latter half of 1950. 
When this was first mentioned, 1 expressed my very great surprise, because I 
was myself involved in it: 1 am one of the signatories of it. It is not as if some 
officers had done it. On the other side, was Mr Ghulam Mohammad who 
became the Governor General of Pakistan, and the Ministers of the two Punjab 
Governments also were there.'^ It was as high level a conference as could be 
held. I played some considerable part in drafting that agreement then and there; 
it was not done elsewhere. We sat down and we drafted it and we initialled it 
then and there, that day. 

I really could not understand it. It is rather surprising that this should 
occur to them two and a half years afterwards that this was done under 
compulsion. What compulsion ? When I asked them, they said the compulsion 

99. It was signed by Ghulam Mohammad, then Finance Minister of Pakistan, and Shaukat 
Hayat Khan and Mumtaz Daullana. then Ministers of the West Punjab Government. 
Ghulam Mohammad was the Governor-General of Pakistan from 1951 to 1955. 
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was, you might cut off the water. If we want to do that we could have done it, 
if we wanted to bring that kind of stress and strain on them. Obviously, we did 
not want to do it. But I repeatedly asked them then. I am not sure, but I think 
I wrote to Mr Ghulam Mohammad.'^ I said, “You were present there; will you 
tell us if you think that any compulsion or coercion was exercised on you or 
your colleagues?” To that I got no answer. There is no question of compulsion 
and there could be none. 

Question: There have been a number of statements made during the 

debate on foreign affairs in the Pakistan National Assembly and a number 
of ex-Prime Ministers made statements, the bulk of them concentrating on 
attacking India. Would the coming talk serve any useful purpose if the 
psychology created by these speeches is taken into account. 

Prime Minister: I do not want to say anything about the psychology of ex- 
Prime Ministers. I am still a Prime Minister. Maybe, when I am not a Prime 
Minister, 1 shall understand it better. Shall we go on to food and UP? 

[New topic] Food Situation 

Question: The statement of the Chief Minister of UP criticising Mr Jain’s 
statement?'^^^ 

Prime Minister: I do not think the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh has grasped 
the context of Mr Jain’s statement. It is one thing to consider the constitutional 
liability. The question was discussed in the Lok Sabha as a constitutional issue. 
It is quite another thing if you like to call it the moral liability, and obviously the 
Central Government cannot say to any State: “You go to blazes; we are not 


100. In fact, Nehru wrote, on 12 September 1950, to Liaquat Ali Khan, then Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. See SWJN/SS/15 pt I/pp. 320-322. 

101 . During the two-day debate in the National As.sembly of Paki.stan on 3 September 1958, 
former prime ministers, Chaudhuri Mohammed Ali and H.S. Suhrawardy, spoke in that 
vein. 

102. At a press conference in Lucknow on 5 September, Sampumanand, the Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, was critical of Ajit Prasad Jain, the Union Fcxxl Minister. He said that 
food was not the sole responsibility of the State Government, that it could not freely 
assume powers under the Essential Powers Act, that food was on the concurrent list also, 
that he had been asking for the export of rice from UP to be prohibited, and that the UP 
Government was not an independent state to act on its own. Rice export from the three 
eastern districts of UP was subsequently banned. 
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responsible tor you". That is an impossible position; food or any other thing, 
we are responsible. But the question raised was a constitutional one. 

So far as the food position is concerned, obviously it is due basically to 
certain shortages. Those shortages are not too great. I am of course keeping in 
mind the imports that have come. With the imports we have had, we have 
enough if we take care. Even now. take UP for instance. It is not correct to say 
that there is not enough food in UP, in the godowns ot the Government or the 
traders, fair price shops and all that. 

1 don't think the rather sudden spurt in prices in UP about two or three 
weeks ago was justified by the facts. There was a certain element of artificiality 
about it. You might say that a little rise might have been Justified but not that 
much. The heavy rains which came Just then, followed by waterlogging and all 
that for a few days, made transport difficult; foodgrains could not come into 
the mandis. It could not go to certain places. That was an immediate cause for 
a l(K'al rise in prices, which ought to have been a temporary affair, but I think 
unfair advantage was taken of this situation and of certain scares by some 
members of the trading community to raise their prices more. It is very improper, 

1 think. 

You realise that in these matters there is the basic question of the quantities 
av ailable and there is a certain psychology created, the psychology of shortage, 
the psychology of fear that a person may not get something later. Unfortunately 
this psychology has been created or intensified. So a situation that was a difficult 
one. has been made much more difficult, if I may say so without meaning any 
ill, by the activities of the Opposition parties in UP. If you go about saying all 
the time what they have been saying, the result is that the farmer does not part 
with such foodgrains as he has got. and the shopkeeper also wants to raise his 
prices to get as much as he can. All that wrong type of psychology is created. 

1 am not for a moment absolving the Government of its responsibility. I am 
not saying that they are not responsible for this, but I am merely pointing out ^ 
that a difficult situation was made much more difficult by the statements and 
activities of the Opposition in UP. 1 still think that the difficulty there can be 
met and is being met in fact. You may have noticed a certain tendency for 
prices to come down. Partly that was due to the realisation by the traders, if 
you like, due to the pressure of public opinion on the trading community to 
bring down prices. 1 know for a fact that in some places they brought down 
the prices because of that. Take, for instance, Khurja or Dehra Dun."’^ Also 
there are some new crops coming in. being harvested; what is it called? Sawan 


103. The f(Kxlgrain prices had come down in Khurja and Dehra Dun. .See items 169 and 172. 
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crop; and in about ten or twelve days, com or maize will come in; so that the 
peak of the difficulty is more or less past although, of course, some of it will 
remain. 

1 am not too much worried about the immediate difficulty. We shall get 
over it. I am worried and exercised about this basic problem of food production, 
because after all the only way to deal with it is to increase our food production 
considerably. I do think that various forces have been set in motion which are 
likely to lead to good results, relatively good results, next year, next Rabi and 
after. But even so, I confess, I am not satisfied and I hope that more progress 
would be made on this front, even more than what has been laid down. 

Someone asked me about the meeting I held the day before yesterday, 
when I invited some leaders of Opposition parties in Parliament.’^ You may 
remember that Acharya Kripalani made this suggestion in his speech in the Lok 
Sabha, and I gladly accepted that and invited them. We had a friendly and 
cooperative meeting. I do not say that we are likely to agree always and there 
is no reason why we should agree always. I don’t understand this total 
agreement business. But the point is an attempt, a mental attitude of cooperating 
and forgetting the party approach to a problem like the food problem. And so 
this informal committee that 1 have formed, I intended it to be a continuing 
committee, not to meet once and part. But we shall meet, I hope, at more or 
less frequent intervals. You see, the problem may be divided into three parts — 
the immediate, the short term and the long term. For the moment, we are 
dealing w ith the immediate problem; the short term one will no doubt follow. I 
should like our State Governments also to follow, more or less, the same policy, 
that is, invite the cooperation of the Opposition groups in this food problem. 
But it does become a little difficult to do so when, what is called Direct Action 
or satyagraha is taking place. Whom is one to invite, and how is one to invite? 
In UP, I see that Dr Sampurnanand has said that he would like to confer with 
them and discuss w ith them these matters; but it is just not feasible when they 
are not there to confer with, and instead are leading batches of satyagrahis 
somewhere else. It is obvious that whatever justification for criticism or 
resentment there might be in the policy of the Government, on the part of the 
Opposition, it is obvious that by the action they are taking they are not helping 
the solution, but they are hindering the solution of the food problem. That is as 
obvious as anything can be, and one is inevitably driven to the conclusion that 
this is foi political reasons that they are doing this. They do not increase food 
production. They do not add to better distribution or anything else. 


K)4. For Nehru’s note on the meeting held on 5 September 1958, see item 172. 
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Question; Dr Sanipumanand has said that the Centre has not accepted the 
demand tor the inclusion of UP into the f’unjab Zone, and even in the 
matter of the Hssential Supplies Act. it is the Centre which has to decide; 
and therefore, the State Government even if it wants to do anything about 
decreasing the price or getting the availability of supplies, it cannot do 
w ithout the permission of the Centre. 

Prime Minister: It is true that the Centre, after consultations, etc., has created 
certain zones which are supposed to be. more or less, self sufficient. There are 
some other restrictions tin). But surely that d<H.*s not mean that the State loses 
its freedom to do much. Does the State want freedom, let us say. to get wheat 
from the Punjab? Surely if the Punjab says “No” then whose freedom is to 
prevail, the Punjab's “No" or the UP's "Yes”? 

Question: You rightly said that the rise in prices in Id* was not justified in 
the circumstances and. since this has become an endemic habit of traders 
for the past eleven years to raise prices on every occasion, would yt)u like 
to implement the promise you made before independence to hang a few of 
them? 


Prime .Minister; I never said that. It is oft repeated but what I said twelve years 
ago was with reference to the Bengal famine. I said. “Any person, who has 
made money at the cost of the death of thousands of persons ought to be 
hung.” That is what I said. 

Question; Won't you consider some other firm steps to stop this tendency 
to raise a scare and then raise prices? 

Prime Minister: We consider every step. If you have any suggestions you can 
send them on to me. 

Question: One suggestion is that the anti-social activity in the country should 
be declared an offence punishable with capital punishment. There is no 
other way to remove these anti-s(KiaI elements. This is very simple. In 
Kashmir, they flogged a few of them and brought down the prices. 

Prime Minister: it is rather easy for you or for me to make these statements, 
but it is much difficult to give effect to them unless you want to put an end to 
all our system of Judiciary, law. the .Supreme Court and others. They come 
in the way all the time, and if I may say so, normally they come in the way 
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rightly too. 

Question: You are reported to have suggested to the Chief Ministers of 
various States that they may take over the Food portfolio to inspire greater 
confidence in the people in the States. Do you propose to take over the 
Food portfolio at the Centre? 

Prime Minister: I do not know what impression you have as to the relations of 
Ministers inter se. The food portfolio is not a separate State or Empire controlled 
by the Minister for Food and Agriculture. We have a Food Committee of the 
Cabinet. There is hardly a day on which I do not discuss the matter with the 
Food Minister or communicate with him, in Cabinet, outside and informally. 
The fact that a person holds a portfolio naturally places him in a special position 
in regard to that subject. But, so far as the policies are concerned, especially in 
the matter ot food in India, they are all policies of the Government and I, as 
Prime Minister, come into them even more than any other Member of the 
Government, I mean by way of consultation and the rest. Then, there is the 
Planning Commission and much more coordinated decisions are arrived at 
there. They may be right or wrong; that is a different matter but these are not 
independent decisions of anybody. 

Question: You said that the fundamental problem is to increase food 
production. In this task, what precise role do you assign to land reform? 
In this context, may I draw your attention to the latest land legislation of 
the Andhra Government which fixes a ceiling of Rs 5,400 net income? Do 
you think that this kind ot land legislation will ensure the land reforms that 
you have in mind? 


Prime Minister: It you will torgive me, I shall not discuss the land legislation of 
States. I shall not tall into the error ot some Chief Ministers who criticise the 
Central Government, and I shall not criticise the State Governments. 

Question: May I ask a general question? What are the rea.sons for less 
production in our country besides floods and drought? 

Prime Minister: Basically backwardness in agricultural techniques, and lack ot 
resources ot the agriculturist. These two act and react on each other, of course. 
There is a psychological aspect too. People have been so much in the rut, they 
cannot pull themselves out too easily; and they have lost — not now, even 
before that .spirit of relying on themselves and expect the Government to do 
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the job for them. It is bad spirit. 

Question: Are you considering the feasibility of introducing some form of 
rationing in the urban areas and in the industrial areas, because there are 
press reports and the authorities have warned the traders here that unless 
they brought down the prices some kind of rationing may be introduced? 

Prime Minister: Such a situation can arise when there has to be rationing, when 
it possibly cannot be avoided. Of course, nobody likes rationing partly because 
of the difficulty involved in it, and we are trying to avoid it, but a situation may 
arise. I do not think it will now arise because the situation is slightly improving, 
but all these are, you will remember, remedies to meet a critical situation. The 
main thing is: greater and far greater production. I think that production can 
only come by a fundamental and frontal attack on the out-of-date agricultural 
practices, ways of thinking, and in providing better seeds, better manure and 
fertilisers, plus better training. 

Question: The better type of fertilisers are mostly going to the advantage 
of cash crops and they are not sufficiently made available for purposes of 
food production. 

Prime Minister: Therefore we should have more fertilisers for both. 

Question: Don’t you realise the political implication of the party in power 
inviting the cooperation of the Opposition parties in the solution of the 
food problem? Naturally the Opposition parties will ask: what have you 
done during the last ten years ? 

Prime Minister: Well, if they have not got their history straight, we shall tell 
them. 

Question: There are these implications behind the same suggestion because 
once you form these committees of the Opposition parties also to consider 
the food problem, naturally their next demand will be: without power we 
cannot do anything; therefore there must be sharing of p<wer. 

Prime Minister: We want to share with them their ideas, their suggestions, 
everything. If you mean executive power, of course the Opposition cannot 
demand it, so long as it is in the opposition. But in a democratic government, in 
Parliament, we have all kinds of committees functioning, composed of various 
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parties and various groups. We have got Select Committees and apart from 
them there are various other committees composed of all parties and groups. 
There is nothing at all odd about it. In fact, the choice before us is whether we 
should have, as was suggested, a rather formal committee of Parliament to 
consider food position questions, including members of the Opposition, or we 
should have an informal committee. I was prepared for either, but I myself 
thought, and when I discussed it with some of the leaders of the Opposition, 
they agreed w ith me that an informal committee would be better. It is flexible; 
there were no hard and fast rules governing it; we could relax the rules in an 
informal committee and all that. But there is no constitutional impropriety in 
having a formal committee. One must get out of the rut of thinking that an 
opposition has to oppose on every problem. 

Question: You declared that food is a national problem and you would 
discard party approach to it. Doesn’t it follow that decisions of this informal 
committee would be automatically put into action without any undue 
interference from the Cabinet or from the Food Ministry? 

Prime Minister: There will be no decisions of the informal committee as such, 
unless the Members of the Government on that committee agree to them. If 
the Members of the Government agree to them, the Cabinet will agree to them. 

Question: Little progress has been achieved, because the modem knowledge 
about agriculture has not reached the farmer? 

Prime Minister: That is what I meant. Everything is known to us or to those 
who issue directions. Food Departments and Agriculture Councils and all that. 
All these modern techniques are very well known. Some have been evolved 
here, but they do not seep down to the farmer. That is the problem. It is there 
that the Community Development schemes and blocks come into the picture. 
We have built up this Community Development scheme; it is a magnificent 
scheme, and it is amazing how it has spread in under six years over this vast 
land of India to 300 thousand villages. It is true that in doing so, it has become 
rather difficult and we have not been able to keep the quality as we wanted to. 
Nevertheless, a basis has been laid of a tremendous organisation all over India. 
It is that organisation, and that alone, that can tackle this food problem, and 
take better ways to the farmer; not by some direction from top, but by doing 
the job themselves with him. That is the only way to do it. 

Question: Would you also con.sider the advisability of issuing a directive 
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that agricultural e.xhibitions and seminars are not held in the urban areas 
but in the rural areas? 

Prime Minister; I thought they were held in the rural areas, maybe held in Delhi 
sometimes, but I think they are quite adequately held in rural areas. In fact, our 
directive is that in every community block, there should be a permanent model 
farm and a semi-pemianent exhibition there. 

Question: But they are always held in the urban areas. An international 
exhibition is going to be held in New Delhi."’* 

Prime .Minister: That is not an agricultural one that is going to be held here. 

Question: For this they have asked for a subsidy of Rs five lakhs from the 
Government of India? 

Prime Minister: After all, a city is a centre of rural areas too. Suppose you had 
it in one comer, in some village of Delhi; no doubt, it would be a good thing, 
but other villages will be far away from it. 

Question: Talking about more food production, has your attention been 
drawn to the fact that some who know agriculture have suggested that 
this unit of thirty acres is a big hurdle in the way of more production and 
probably for that reason the Andhra Government has gone away from 
Rs 3,600 to Rs 5.4(X) limit? 

Prime Minister: .Many people have suggested, and it is an argument that can be 
advanced, that in a big farm, you can introduce newer techniques more easily 
than otherwise. On the other hand, that argument applies only to a very, very 
few persons who have more than thirty acres in India. You must remember 
that the vast majority of people in India have, I forget, an acre or two. How are 
we to deal with them? We cannot liquidate them and make big farms out of 
them. The only way therefore is to have these small farms organised in 
cooperatives so that they get the benefit of working together, of. in a sense, 
largeness, and yet maintain their own farms. I am all in favour ot the small 
cooperatives you know. 


105. The India 1958 exhibition opened in New Delhi on 8 October 1958. 
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[New topic] Morarji Desai’s Interview to Time Correspondent 

May I enquire why you are exercised about what Mr Moraiji Desai said?'”*’ 

Question: It is a very important portfolio. Whatever a Member of 
Government says should be taken very seriously. 

Prime Minister: Perfectly true, but what is wrong with what he said? 

Question: We take particular objection to his condemning the whole nation 
as mentally and physically weak? Members of Government should speak 
more responsibly. 

Prime Minister: You can ask him when he comes back, what he said, what he 
meant. 1 think what he said was, he referred to past history, not the present. I 
differ from him in the interpretation of our past history, but that is a different 
matter. 

[New topic] Foreign Aid 

Question: In connection with this mission abroad, the national mission of 
getting foreign aid, you must have seen the humiliating plight of this country 
being described as bankrupt and insolvent and so on. Can you draw any 
lesson for future planning by this? 

Prime Minister: I must say that while naturally I am grateful to the countries 
that are giving us loans and credits because we needed them, and I am very 
grateful to them. But the type of press comments that have been made — not 
the countries’ governments, but the press comments that have been made — to 
the effect that India is on the verge of bankruptcy and insolvency, well, it has 
not been very agreeable reading. Of course it has absolutely nothing to do with 
facts. India’s economy is a strong economy. Let there be no doubt about it and 
to talk about insolvency and bankruptcy is to display an exceeding ignorance 
of the subject. The fact that in the process of our development, our foreign 


1 06. The reference is to certain statements made by Moraiji Desai, the Union Finance Minister, 
in an interview to Time magazine. See item 16. 
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exchange commitments outrun our resources for the moment is not an unusual 
fact in the history of countries. And most of the very big and important countries 
in Europe have not met their commitments in the past. They have just not met 
them. Nobody has, I think, called them bankrupt and insolvent. In fact they 
repudiated them. As for a lesson for the future, the lesson always of course is 
that we must rely on ourselves. What else? 

Question: When I said about the lesson for the future, I had in mind more 
the fact that while drawing up the Second Plan we had provided for external 
assistance to the order of Rs 1,200 crores. 1 want to know whether while 
drawing up the Third Plan, on which you are concentrating now, there will 
be no allowance for external assistance and the country will have to depend 
on its own resources. 

Prime Minister: 1 am not going to tell you now what the Third Plan is going to 
be, because I do not know wholly myself. How can I tell you? There are 
certain factors which have to be borne in mind. What you say is one factor. 
Another factor is that we must go ahead fast, and we cannot simply sit down. 
Some people say: “Do not go fast; do not be ambitious.” We are going to be 
ambitious; we are going to be over-ambitious and very ambitious. We are not 
going to fail, I hope, by too much caution and too much fear of progress. 

What else? 

[New topic] Dumping of Chinese Goods in India 

Somebody said something about Chinese dumping. We know that in Hong 
Kong and elsewhere Chinese goods are coming out at a very low price, and it 
may be that in some places they may compete with Indian textiles. Why should 
we begin crying about it or shouting about it? We have to face it. 

Question: In a meeting of the Export Promotion Advisory Council in Delhi 
last week, the President of the Textile Export Promotion Council said that 
India was facing a very grave threat from China and suggested that we 
must take up the matter at diplomatic level either with the Chinese 
Government or persuade President Nasser, for instance, not to allow Chinese 
Government to dump textile goods in Egypt, because these things are not 
only undermining our efforts for promotion of exports, but are even cutting 
into our traditional market. 
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Prime Minister; 1 do not know who the President of the Export Promotion 
Council is. I should like to tell him that kind of thing is not done. 

Question; Has your attention been drawn to the fact that one of the reasons 
for the dwindling export trade of India is that our manufacturers do not 
produce the right type of things? Do you know that our manufacturers 
show a certain sample and the goods actually supplied are not the same as 
the sample, and that is why we lose some of the markets? 

Prime Minister; Well, it may have hapj5ened sometimes. As a matter of fact, 
what is happening here, and is likely to happen, is that gradually the nature of 
our exports is going to change. Of course, the fundamental exports have been 
jute, tea and all those things. And they will continue. Textiles have in the last 
few years come into the picture. They are likely to continue, though they may 
have to compete with Japan, China and, maybe, other countries too. But. more 
and more. I think, you will find other types of exports coming in. like small 
machines and the like. I have no doubt that our exports will go up. 

[New topic] Speculation about Nehru’s Successor 

Question; Some of the foreign papers are maintaining that Mr Desai will 
succeed you. Are you in agreement with it? 

Prime Minister; The choice of my successor, in the inevitable course, will lie in 
others than me. When I am no more, either as Prime Minister or in the world of 
the living, people will choose who will succeed me. Why should I worry myself 
about it. I do not know, really. 

A correspondent; Gandhiji chose you. 

Prime Minister; Not at all. Don’t get mixed up. First of all. Gandhiji’s choice 
was an expression of opinion [and] had no relation to Prime Minister’s and the 
like; it was on another field that he spoke. 

[New topic] Goa 

Question; Has there been any development in the liberation movement of 
Goa? We have not heard about it for a long time. What is the status of 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli which liberated themselves sometime ago? Are 
those areas incorporated into India? 
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Prime Minister: The status of Dadra and Nagar Haveli and others is rather an 
odd one. They are not in India certainly, constitutionally or legally. They liberated 
themselves, or their people did it, and they manage their own affairs — a few 
small villages. Naturally, it is obvious that they could not do so unless they 
have the goodwill of India. But they liberated themselves and they carry on, 
and I am told that they are carrying on fairly well. 

As for generally the Goan question, there has been no marked change. 
Some little time ago, some Indian prisoners and others t(K> were released. 

[New topic) Racial Riots in England 

1 do not know enough about them, but I was interested naturally in finding out 
whether any Indians were involved. My information is that by and large, 
they were not involved in this, and that, whether accidentally or deliberately, 
one Indian suffered damage, but otherwise, Indians were not involved. Naturally 
I regret these riots. What more can I say? 

[New topic] Reorganisation of Bombay Stale 

Question; After your speech at Aurangabad about the reopening of the 
Bombay issue, there has been some communication to you from the 
President, according to the reports, that the issue can be opened earlier 
than the next general election. 

Prime Minister. What 1 said at Aurangabad was really a repetition and an 
elaboration of what I have been saying all along. It is basically this; that this 
question was decided by f^arliamenl and decided by a bigger majority, not by a 
unanimous vole certainly, but by a vote of all the parties there, excepting the 
Communist group. We did not w ish to push through anything against persons' 
wishes. We tried to do our best. The proposal accepted by Parliament was a 
proposal put forward by a leading Member of the PSP in Parliament, and we 
accepted it and it was passed. We are bound down by Parliament's decisions; 
only Parliament can set it aside. If those people who do not agree with this 
matter want to change it, they should adopt democratic and parliamentary 
methods. They may take a little time, if you like, but the other methods may not 
succeed either, and may take even longer. I do not know what the consequence 


107. There were race riots in London, 30 August-7 September. 

108. For Nehru's speech at .Aurangabad on 23 August 1958, sec SWJN7S.S/43/pp. 60-81 . 
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of any change might be, because, once you upset something, unforeseen 
consequences arise. 

1 said further, that in the final analysis, it is the people of those areas whose 
will must prevail, but this is not the way of making a will prevail, by violence 
and arson, incendiarism and all that. This is really attacking the basic structure 
of the state. 

Question; Can Parliament come to any decision until and unless you agree 
to it? 

Prime Minister: There are methods. 1 said at Aurangabad that I strongly disagreed 
with the disintegration and separation of Hyderabad, but as people wanted 
Hyderabad to be split up into three parts, I submitted to it. 

Question: So far as Parliament is concerned, undoubtedly the Congress 
holds a majority, much more than even in the Bombay Assembly. You say 
that it is Parliament’s decision. The PSP leader who, at that time, took that 
view has publicly stated that he has changed his view, if you had Mr Asoka 
Mehta in mind. Therefore, the question which is often asked is: what do 
you mean when you say that Parliament has to decide, when the majority 
Party is the Congress Party? 

Prime Minister: There are democratic ways of considering and discussing a 
matter, apart from the question of final voting in Parliament. There are 
obvious difficulties. 1 do not know what the final shape might be, if the matter 
is reopened. I have no power to close the door to any change. I cannot do it; 
nobody can do it. 

Question: Can any inference be drawn from the results of the by-elections 
since the last election? Is it an indication of the way of things in that 
region? 

Prime Minister: I should imagine that, broadly speaking, in the Maharashtra 
area, they had been in favour of the candidates standing for a separate 
Maharashtra province. 

Question: Is it conceivable that before the next elections, the Congress 
itself will take the initiative to have a change? Otherwise, if any ot the 
Opposition parties takes the initiative, will you give the Congress members 
freedom to vote? 
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Prime Minister: You are asking what will happen two or three years later. How 
can I say about that? There is one more question. 

[New topic] Kerala 

Question: What about your talks with Mr Namboodiripad?'^^ 

Prime Minister: Surely, you would not expect me to make public my talks with 
anybody. They are rather personal and private. 

Question: At the end of the talks Mr Nambocxliripad said that the relations 
with the Centre are not as happy as he would desire them to be. During the 
course of his talks had he indicated the state of affairs or conditions prevailing 
in Kerala? As a result of that, is there any change in your opinion or has 
your opinion been further strengthened? 

Prime Minister: I do not think I have referred to Kerala at any time, except in 
two press conferences, one in Calcutta and one in Delhi.* I referred to the 
Kerala situation on both occasions, in answer to questions. I did not wish to go 
out of my way and say anything about the Kerala situation, because I try to 
observe the proprieties between the Central and State Governments, between 
the Prime Minister and the Ministers of State Governments. I have, sometimes, 
criticised, rather strongly, some State Governments, that is. Congress 
Governments. I have not hesitated to do that in regard to some matters. 
Nevertheless, I do not like, by and large, for the State Governments and the 
Centre to enter into wordy warfare. That is why when I was asked in Calcutta, 
I rather tried to avoid saying much, partly because I did not know all the facts 
or things that were happening. Now, my trying to avoid saying much led some 
people to say that I was patting the Kerala Government on the back. That was 
not correct. I said that the people of Kerala have been among the most peaceful 
in India.*'* I was contrasting that to their present condition when they are not 


1()9. Nambocxliripad met Nehru in New Delhi on 21 August 1958. 

1 10. The press conference in New Delhi was held on 3 July and in Calcutta on 27 July 1958. 
For the prcKeedings of the press conferences, see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 585-607. 

1 1 1 . At a press conference in Calcutta on 27 July 1 958. See SW JN/SS/43/p. 33 1 , tn 4. and p. 
604. The National Herald of 28 July 1958 reported: “Paying a tribute to ‘peaceful mind 
of the people of Kerala’, the Prime Minister said apart from politics and other things, 
‘Kerala is the most peaceful area in India. The people there do not break their heads. It is, 
therefore, most unfortunate if these people indulge in violence . 
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peaceful. This sentence was taken out to show how peaceful Kerala is now, 
although that was in contrast to the previous years. So, last time, here in this 
room, in the conference when you asked me this question, to the best of my 
recollection, I said that a considerable section of the community in Kerala have 
a feeling of insecurity. I said further that some incidents, notably two, had 
shocked me greatly.' 

These are two statements that I made. These statements appear to have 
somewhat displeased and almost unnerved many of the authorities in the Kerala 
Government. Numerous references have been made and numerous leading 
articles have been written in some of their newspapers, resolutions passed, 
theses produced, on the subject of the Centre and the States. I was surprised at 
this reaction to a statement which I made, a statement than which nothing 
could have been simpler and a statement which can hardly be challenged by 
anybody. 

1 repeat that the statement was that a considerable section of the community 
feel insecurity there. How can anybody challenge that? You may say that the 
proportion of those feeling insecurity is less or more. One may challenge the 
percentage of it. As a matter of fact, nobody can challenge it. So, I am surprised 
at these tremendous reactions there. 

Naturally, I have been going into this matter of facts again, and have spoken 
to some people from Kerala including the Chief Minister, and 1 found no reason 
whatever to change my opinion or what I said here. In fact, it has been confirmed 
by subsequent developments and subsequent information, about this state of 
insecurity. 1 do not for a moment say that the Opposition parties there have 
acted rightly all the time. 1 am not for a moment trying to defend them, but 
naturally the responsibility lies much more on the Government when such 
things happen, and they have to produce a psychology of security. 

Remember when 1 say security and insecurity, the insecurity of, let us say, 
a dacoit-infested area is one thing. It is a failure of law and order in a dacoit- 
infested area, somewhere, let us say, in Madhya Pradesh, in those ravines. But 
it is another thing to have some kind of political insecurity which is slightly 
different. Political parties being made targets and political parties being protected 
from targets, create a new situation. 

It is an unfortunate situation. It may be, I do not know, that the Government 
of Kerala has not brought about this situation deliberately, but it becomes a 
natural consequence of some steps they may have taken. 1 am sure they do not 


1 1 2. The reference is to Nehru's press conference in New Delhi on 7 August 1958. See SWJN/ 
SS/43/pp. 607-627, here p. 615-622. 
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like insecurity. Who likes it? No government likes it but it may be the result of 
some step one takes and forces are let loose which cannot be controlled. 

Question: Would it not be better on the part of the Opposition parties in 
Kerala not to shout about insecurity but cooperate with the Government in 
arriving at an agreement for promoting security in that State just as you 
prescribe for the Opposition parties in UP that instead of going about talking 
of shortages of food they should cooperate with the Government and solve 
the problem? 

Prime Minister: I am opposed to people shouting anyhow. You must remember 
that I am rather an old person getting on to sixty-nine. I am myselt surprised 
how old I am. I would not have believed it but for the historical evidence of it. 
And my birth was in the 19th Century; remember that. It seems ages ago. 1 
was bred up in this 19th Century' and early 20th Century tradition when shouting 
was considered rather bad. 

Question: You said that it might be an inevitable consequence of some 
steps taken by the Kerala Government. Now, the approach of the 
administration and formulation ot policies by the party in power there and 
that in the rest of India, can the two coexist? 

Prime Minister: 1 won't argue that. That is too difficult a question. It depends 
on the degree, and all that. They may or they may not. 

[New topic] Bhutan Visit 

Just I have one thing to tell you. 1 am going, in eight or nine days, to Bhutan. 
Long years back the Maharaja of Bhutan invited me to go there and I have been 
wanting very much to go there but I found that no country in the wide world 
is so inaccessible as Bhutan. It is most extraordinary, it is difficult, as most 
countries have opened out; even to Tibet you can go by air. Here to Bhutan, 
you have got to walk up to it or, if you like, ride a mountain pony about fourteen 
or fifteen miles a day over high mountain passes. It takes me six days from 
Delhi to reach one of the border towns of Bhutan. It means twelve days just 
for going and coming, and as I intend spending four or five days there it means 
about sixteen to seventeen days’ absence, a long absence; you could go to the 
far ends of the earth and come back. 
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10. Talk with Pressmen”^ 

Nehru Returns to Delhi; 

Conclusion of ‘‘Fascinating Trip” to Bhutan; Comments on Events in Burma 

(From Our Correspondent) 

New Delhi, Oct. 2. Prime Minister Nehru, who returned to the Capital this 
evening from Bhutan, was given a rousing reception at the airport. Mr Nehru, 
w ho was been cut off from world events in far away Bhutan, with no modem 
means of communication, faced a battery of questions from Pressmen on 
current developments, particularly in Burma and Tibet. 

Mr Nehru commenting on the events in Burma said, “It is not the Army but 
U Nu, the Prime Minister of Burma, who decided, himself, what should be the 
proper arrangement for the interim period”. 

On Tibet, Mr Nehru said, “Obviously conditions in Tibet, from such reports 
as one gets here are not fully normal”. He could not say anything further on 
that subject or about Algeria or about the resumption of nuclear tests by the 
Soviet Union because, as he himself explained, he had not read any newspapers 
for the last two weeks and did not get much information about world events 
except occasional radio messages from Delhi. “It is extraordinary how one 
could get out of touch with the outside world for more than two weeks”, said 
the Prime Minister. He went on to give a graphic account of what he called “the 
fascinating trip to the lovely country of Bhutan”. The Prime Minister, a lover of 
mountains, went into raptures describing his Journey and all that he had seen. 

Mr Nehru looked tanned but was suffering from a severe cold. He told his 
friends that he had contracted it, not in Bhutan, but in Gangtok, yesterday. 

Exhilarating Trek 

The Prime Minister said: “The main thing is that I have had a fascinating time 
in this exhilarating trek to Bhutan and my stay in that lovely country, which is 
unlike any other country, being difficult and inaccessible”. Paying a tribute to 


1 1 3. Palam Airport, Delhi, 2 October 1 958. The Hindu, 3 October 1 958. 

I 1 4. The National Herald ot 3 October 1 958 reported, “The Prime Mini.ster was asked to 
comment on reports in the foreign press about disturbed and abnormal conditions in 
Tibet. (Pandit Nehru passed through some Tibetan territory on his way to Bhutan). The 
Prime Minister said. ‘What can I say? I passed through Yatung late in the evening. But 
from such reports that I have had, obviously conditions in Tibet are not fully normal. But 
apart from that it is difficult for me to say anything .” 
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the people of Bhutan, Mr Nehru said, ‘They are a brave people, tough people, 
these Bhutanis, not having any modem amenities. Yet many of them are possibly 
better off than those who have modem amenities. They have good fcxxl to eat. 
They have fairly good housing, no unemployment, and mind you, there are no 
beggars at all in Bhutan, though, of course, they have not the knick-knacks of 
civilisation. 

When asked whether the Bhutanis were happy about the offer of help 
from India, Mr Nehm replied, “There is no formal offer of help. This offer has 
always been there. You will be surprised to know that they are reluctant to have 
any help and are not happy to have any help from us, though, if they had asked 
for it they could have got if\ 

Asked what the reaction of the Bhutanis was to the possibility of civilisation 
overtaking them, Mr Nehru said, “I do not know what the reaction of the 
Bhutanis is, but if I was a Bhutani I would be anxious to avoid the How of 
civilisation coming over, traders, money economy, poverty. But gradually they 
will have to adapt themselves, though not in a sudden rush”. 

The Prime Minister smilingly bmshed away questions about reports of an 
attempt to kidnap him, saying that he only heard it while on his return. 

In spite of repeated questions on various topics, Mr Nehru was inclined 
only to point out that he had not had the opportunity to get any full information 
and went on to give his impressions of Bhutan. 

“Bhutan is another world”, he said. “It is not a world of roads or wheeled 
vehicles of any kind. I do not think I have seen a finer spectacle than the 
welcome they gave me when I arrived at Paro. A long procession ot people in 
curious attire, dances, church dignitaries coming down the winding mountain 
steps, was an extraordinary spectacle, perhaps a thing that has been happening 
for thousands of years”. 

Mr Nehru expressed the wish that if he visited Bhutan again there would 
be some kind of road. He hoped that it will be taken on hand by the West Bengal 
and Assam Governments on this side as well as from the other side. He was 
full of praise for the Indian engineers who had built a magnificent road to the 
difficult mountain terrain between Gangtok and the Nathula Pass. They had 
been building it for three years and had hurried it up a month before he made 
this trip. 


1 15. According to the National Herald, “Pandit Nehru said he was very much amazed when, 
on his way back from Bhutan, he had seen reports in the western press about the 
possibility of his being kidnapped by Tibetan guerillas and that the Chinese Army had 
been sent to protect him.” 
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Mr Nehru declined to comment on Algeria or the UN debate saying that 
apart from the fact that he had not seen the newspapers, “one’s mind was 
turned in another direction. I was not terribly anxious to learn what was 
happening and was also tired by the daily trek.” The first thing he would like to 
do was to bring himself up to date to what was happening. 

As he alighted from “Megh Doot” which brought him from Gangtok. Mr 
Nehru was received by the Vice-President. Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Mr G.B. Pant, 
the Home Minister. Mr Morarji Desai. the Finance Minister, the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha, Mr M. Ananthasayanam Iyengar, other members of the Cabinet, 
and high officials and Members of Parliament. 

Srimati Indira Gandhi left the airport earlier to see her husband Mr Feroze 
Gandhi who is recovering from a heart attack."* 

Asked by a correspondent whether it was the most difficult journey he had 
undertaken. Mr Nehru replied with a smile. “Yes, at this age. But I have done 
more difficult mountaineering”. 

11. Press Conference — 

Subjects suggested for discussion: 

Change in Pakistan and its impact on Indian politics 

Rocket to the moon 

Quemoy and Matsu 

Resumption of nuclear tests by Russia 

Your visit to Bhutan 

Closure to UPI 

Recognition of Algerian regime 

Prime Minister: Since I met you last nearly five weeks ago,"* a great many 
things have happened, apart from my having travelled abroad. No doubt what 
has happened is full of interest, but it is not the kind of thing on which you can 
expect me to say much or anything at all, for instance, the developments in 
Pakistan, martial law, etc. abrogation of the Constitution. It is patent that this is 


1 1 6. Feroze Gandhi, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Rae Bareli in Uttar Pradesh, 
suffered a heart attack in New Delhi on the night of 22 September 1 958. 

1 17. New Delhi, 12 October 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. Also available from Press Information 
Bureau. 

1 1 8. For Nehru's previous press conference, held on 7 September 1 958, see item 9. 
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a development of high importance, not only, of course, to Pakistan, but to 
other countries, whether neighbour or far away. Such a development is a big 
change and a big portent, but it would not be obviously proper for me to 
discuss this, although I am naturally interested in it. Our broader attitude, of 
course, is that it is tor the people of Pakistan, for the Government and the 
people of Pakistan to decide how they wish to function. We do not wish to 
interfere. And all 1 can say is that we shall watch these developments, naturally, 
w ith a great deal of interest, sometimes with a tinge of anxiety, as to what they 
might portend. 

Someone asked what is its impact on Indian politics? I do not know if I 
can say anything very useful about that. The impact, of course, is not directly 
on Indian politics, hardly any I should say, but on people’s minds you might 
say, indirectly in that sense. Naturally all these things that happened affect 
people’s mind and their thinking. You are perhaps in a better position than 1 am 
to judge the impact on the people’s thinking and minds. It is anybody's guess. 

Question: Will the Indian rulers take a lesson? By this, I mean the leaders 
and the politicians. 

Prime Minister: I thought you said rulers, that is, you normally refer to rulers, 
the old Indian princes. 

I should say that every intelligent person has always lessons to learn from 
the events that are happening. Even certainly the politicians in India have a 
lesson to learn; equally certainly, I suppose, the Press has lessons to learn. You 
see the effect on the Pakistani Press of what is happening in Pakistan. It is 
quite remarkable how the same newspaper has completely changed overnight. 

Question: Many issues of outstanding nature between India and Pakistan 
might come up for negotiation. Now, we wish to know with whom will 
you negotiate, or you will keep those issues pending until a stable 
Government is restored in Pakistan? 

Prime Minister: We deal with the Government that functions in Pakistan and it 
is not for us to determine its constitutional nature. As a matter ot tact. President 
Mirza has himself described the present regime there as a revolutionary regime, 
that is, something which does not derive from the Constitution but trom an act 
of revolution or change or whatever it is; he has described it as such. Probably 
that is the only true description, because it has not derived any authority trom 
the past Constitution. That Constitution itself has been abrogated and presumably 
in abrogating that Constitution, the President, who is part ot the Constitution, 
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is also abrogated. Therefore, all these difficulties follow. We deal with the 
existing Government which functions in the country. 

Question: Do you consider the present Government as one established by 
law? Do we recognise it? 

Prime Minister: We consider it as a Government established by fact. That is 
good enough for us. 

Question: There are some exponents of international law who say once 
martial law is promulgated in a country, then the new regime has to be 
given recognition afresh, and the old government with all its treaties and 
other things stands null and void. We do not know because we are not 
experts in international law. It is rather your domain. 

Prime Minister: No. I am not prepared to answer that question. Also I am not 
an expert in international law. If the necessity arises, then the matter will be 
considered by those who are experts. 

Question: Is the Government of India recognising the new Government? 

Prime Minister: It is not a question of recognising a new Government. 
Whatever internal changes may happen, we are treating it as a Government of 
Pakistan. 

Question: What is the position in the Commonwealth because the 
Commonwealth so far has not recognised any military dictatorship, 
particularly one which is going to last for several months or several years? 

Prime Minister: I cannot answer that question, obviously. 

Question: Will it be advisable on the part of the Government of India to 
continue negotiations with the Pakistan Government knowing fully well 
that regimes in Pakistan are not very stable and the treaties may have to be 
revised and other things? 

Prime Minister: I have said, we shall continue to deal with the de facto 
Government of Pakistan, and whatever problems come up, either we do not 
deal with anybody at all, or we deal with them. We shall certainly deal with 
them. 
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Question: Both India and Pakistan started otT with a similar administration. 

Where do you think they went wrong? And have we avoided the same 

dangers? 

Prime Minister: Obviously the state of affairs in India and Pakistan at the present 
moment, whether constitutional or other, is very different. Now, the reasons 
for this difference may be many. It is not correct to .say that India and Pakistan 
started off in the same way. There is a basic point to remember. India was 
following a path for decades which led to a certain conclusion, step by step, 
our national movement, the development of that movement, the development 
of our national organisation, the Congress, and all that. Step by step, it led to a 
certain denouement. Pakistan’s path was different, while our path was, if I 
may say so, a positive one, politically wanting something definite: and 
economically, broadly looking forward to certain economic changes and reforms. 
In Pakistan, the stress was always a negative one. I mean in the old Muslim 
League, the stress was a negative stress, ultimately of cutting off from India 
by partitioning based largely on communal reasons and not positively and for 
political or economic goals as in regard to the Indian national movement. So 
there was this basic difference with the result that when we continue India as 
a continuing entity, it is not only politically, but ideologically and organisationally. 
We have innumerable difficulties, but we have a certain political and economic 
ideology. We have our Five Year Plan, this and that. And it is not very material, 
the internal differences between us, let us say about economic matters. They 
are important, but they all fall in that major set-up. 

Now, on the other side, Pakistan came into existence as an anti-cry, anti- 
India, anti-unity of India, with no positive content, if 1 may say so. When the 
anti-cry was satisfied there was Partition. There was not much positive content 
left. Of course they could develop it. That is a different matter. 1 was merely 
saying they have not that background. The position is vitally ditlerent. You 
may say, to begin with both came into the Commonwealth originally; later both 
became independent Republics. These are forms, but the whole content is 
different, of leadership. Because of the lack of positive content, there has been 
this lack of political or economic stability. There has been a groping for things, 
a searching for things. There has been no election since independence there. 
This perhaps might have helped in developing .some stable parties. 


Question: Do you think that the present revolution in Pakistan has been 
engineered by some foreign power or is it a native product.^ 
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Prime Minister; I don't think it has been engineered by anybody, and I do not 
myself see how it is to the interest of anybody to engineer it. 


Question: You said about the lesson to India. Won’t you agree that the talks 
in season and out of season by politicians like Jayaprakash Narayan"** that 
parliamentary' democracy in India has failed might contribute to the Indian 
people also thinking of similar steps? 

Prime Minister: 1 should think not, when you are particularly referring to 
Jayaprakashji because obviously whatever his thinking may be, it is entirely 
different from what is taking place in Pakistan. It is completely different. I 
don't agree with him. that is another matter. 

Question: You have been often stressing the essential unity between the 
people of India and Pakistan, historical past and feelings and all that. Do 
you think the Pakistanis would like this? 


Prime Minister: Who am I to say what Pakistanis will say ? It is quite possible 
that the initial reaction among considerable number of people may be one ot 
approval, that is to say, prices coming down, this, that, the other consequences. 
An average person may say, well, we are fed up with the old quarrels and all 
that, but that does not really help in understanding the situation. If it is correct, 
as I think it is correct, a martial law regime, wherever it may be, obviously 
cannot be fitted in with any kind of economic progress. It is a suppressive and 
restrictive regime, which can keep law and order, which might even keep, in a 
sense, prices down and all that, but it does not allow any capacity tor growth 
and. therefore, the solution of any basic problems. Therefore, basic problems 
continue and some way has to be found to solve them. Pakistan will have to 
find some way. I have no doubt they will find it sometime or other because you 
cannot solve national problems by martial law. If I understand history at all, the 
problems of a growing economy, the problems of the countries of Asia, are not 
solved by martial law. All you solve is perhaps the law and order problem. That 
you may solve by martial law, so that even though people may like the change 
for the moment, it will not lead ultimately by itself to the solution of the problems 
that exist there, political or economic. 


1 19. A prominent Sarvodaya leader. 
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Question: Do you think that involvement of Pakistan in various military 
pacts'-® has contributed to the disintegration that is taking place today? 

Prime Minister: I do not think so, not directly. You may say that those policies 
did not fit in with conditions in Pakistan, but I do not think there is any direct 
connection between the tw^o. 

Question: What are you reactions to the direct references to India by 
President Mirza in his proclamation?'"' 

Prime Minister: 1 do not know what you mean. The reference was that he 
wants to be friendly to India, as far as I remember. 

Question: He did not say that. He wanted to be friendly only with the 
USSR, the UAR and People’s China. There was another sentence for India. 

Prime Minister: That is because he was presumably criticising some of the 
Pakistan politicians who had been inimical to these countries. So he was trying 
to show that he was not inimical to them. He did not say much about India as 
a matter of fact. He certainly criticised sharply people who talked about war 
with India. 

Question: General Ayub Khan said that war with India would be popular in 
Pakistan in certain circumstances. What do you think of the implications 
of the statement? 

Question: He also said he did not want war with India. 


120. Pakistan joined the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation (SEATO) in 1954 and the 
Central Treaty Organisation, also known as the Baghdad Pact, in 1955. 

121. President Iskander Mirza in his pr(x:lamation of 7 October said, “We desire to have 
friendly relations with all nations, but p>olitical adventurers try their best to create bad 
bkxxl and misunderstanding between us and countries like the USSR, the United Arab 
Republic and the People’s Republic of China. Against India they scream for war, knowing 
full well that they w ill be now here near the firing line. In no other country in the world do 
political parties treat foreign policy in such a fashion as in Pakistan — 
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Prime Minister: Yes. He did not want war with India although war would be 
popular in Pakistan — 1 think something like that. 


Question: That is what every Pakistani politician has been saying. 

Prime Minister: 1 think it is very difficult to take these little sentences out of 
their context, and try to analyse them as if they were holy writ. 

Question: I want to know from you as a historian, whether the genius of 
the people of India, Pakistan or even Burma permit a military dictatorship? 
Can it be ever popular? 

Prime Minister: The idea of a dictatorship is that, in the final analysis, it is not 
based on popularity. Temporarily it might represent a wave of feeling. Therefore, 

I would say that ultimately no military dictatorship is popular. If it was popular, 
it would assume a normal shape and form and cease to be a dictatorship. 

Question: What do you think is lacking in the Asian scene that so many 
newly independent nations which started out with democratic institutions 
have gradually put these aside and have now got military governments? On 
the other hand, we have the example of the attraction of Communist States. 
In both cases, the meeting ground seems to be a strong centralised 
Government which imposes its will on the people to accomplish the 
economic growth that you had mentioned earlier. Do you think that it is the 
lack of education or the lack of a minimum industrial growth that has 
brought about the circumstances in which these countries feel they cannot 
progress sufficiently fast at this stage with the apparatus of parliamentary 
democratic government as it exists in the West, after centuries of industrial 
development? 

Prime Minister: That is a very long question and a very interesting one. I would 
rather like to discuss this matter with a group of persons at a seminar or 
elsewhere. But it is hardly a question which 1 would care to reply at a Press 
Conference. It is interesting. I do not know what you call a democracy, because 
there are various types of democracy. In a sense, the strictly parliamentary 
type of democracy exists in very, very few countries today, very few countries 
of Europe or America, and even that in bits of Europe not all Europe. And 
people talk vaguely today of democracy, and sometimes, people who have no 
democracy at all talk the loudest about it. They talk about the free world including 
in its scope dictatorship and everything. All this is very confusing. 
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One of the main distinctions — 1 do not think this is really a kind of racial 
trait — the major distinction today. I think, as 1 said at the Bank Conference.'" 
is the industrialised nations, and therefore developed, and therefore nations 
with certain standard of living, wealth production, etc., and the undeveloped or 
underdeveloped countries. And the underdeveloped countries have these great 
stres.ses and strains; and they have these stresses and strains often at a moment 
when they have got political freedom, that is. a political revolution, that is, 
political consciousness in the masses. They have got that political consciousness 
with no resources to be able to meet the demands that political consciousness 
makes. So these stresses and strains come. It is not some theory of democracy 
that one is for or against. It is problems of life that come and shake people up. 

We have been very fortunate, 1 think, in India for quite a variety ol reasons. 
One is, I think, an old tradition, however limited but nevertheless an old tradition, 
of democratic working, whether it is a village democracy or whatever it is, in 
a small way. I am not talking about vast democracies, but it is ingrained in the 
village; the village panchayat idea is a democratic idea. 

Then, the whole development of our national movement in the last seventy 
years or so has made people think on those lines and act on those lines, whether 
it is in our national movement or gradually in the wider political tield, so that 
the idea is not novel. People get accustomed to it more and more. It is a question 
of getting accustomed to a way of doing things. And by and large, in spite ot 
many difficulties and failures, the idea has worked with success. All these 
factors have gone in favour of India. I think the major factor probably is the 
development of our national movement right from the earliest days. 

Question; You have said that there have been strains upon this country. 
Does it mean that those parliamentary democracies which have not been 
able to meet the economic demands of the people have tailed? 

Prime Minister; These are mixed questions. One tails to meet the economic 
demands and another does not. In the final analysis, it is the quality ot the 
people that counts. It does not matter what your economic theory might be. 
capitalism, socialism. Gandhism or any ism; but it is the quality of the people 
that counts. A stout people will work any theory and make it a success almost; 
a weak people will go to pieces w ith the best of theories. So, it is a question of 
judging the quality of the people, the quality ot holding together, ot not giving 
way to fissiparous tendencies, ot — and that is important being considerate to 
those who may differ from you. It is highly important. The essence of denux-racy 


1 22. On 6 October 1958. .See item 320. 
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is not merely to think of yourself or your group, even if it is in a majority, all the 
time, but to think of larger group or larger community, that is, the nation, 
where there are differences of opinion, of trying to hold it together, trying to 
consider differences, to have tolerance, what is called in Urdu lihaz.''^ That is 
the essential quality. If everybody w ants to go his own way, you simply split 
up. You may be all very wise people, but all the w'ise people end in disaster by 
the process. 

Question: Do you think that the new Government of Pakistan will be more 
aggressive in its relations with India? 

Prime Minister: 1 cannot answer this question. How do I know? 

Question: Following on what you said previously that in India there is an 
element of getting accustomed to democracy and there has been a national 
movement in her history by which it has come about, would you say that 
it is really Gandhiji’s major contribution which is carried on. that you take 
the will of the small man into account in everything that you do, which is 
the basis of this quality of getting accustomed to democracy as it works in 
India? This was his major contribution rather than spinning and other things. 

Prime Minister: Yes, the biggest part of that is Gandhiji’s contribution. There 
was also something apart from that, before Gandhiji, the old Indian tradition 
which has an element of democratic working, not at the top but rather in the 
villages. Secondly, there has been our national movement, even prior to Gandhiji. 
that is, its ideology was democratic. But Gandhiji came in and not only enforced 
that particular ideology, but what is much more important in practice, he built 
up this conception of unity of India in the mind of the villager, in the mind of 
the peasant; he brought the national movement down to the level of the peasant 
and the worker, thereby creating a unity. Of course, his whole conception of 
peaceful methods, ahimsa, etc., fitted in with democracy, and did not fit in 
with, it I may use the word, dictatorship and the like to which he was opposed 
completely. If there was a contradiction in terms of dictatorship in Gandhiji’s 
idea, it was the dictatorship of affection and personal influence. 

I remember a friend of mine, who is long dead, calling Gandhiji in the early 
twenties “the beloved slave driver". He did drive us all. But it was just his 
affection and respect for him that did it; there was no whip behind it, no 
punishment behind it. except perhaps his disapproval which always mattered. 

1 23. To have consideration or to show respect or deference. 
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Question: Do you think that Pakistanis cannot be a nation unless they own 
their past? And their part happens to be intricately connected with ours. 

Prime Minister: 1 would put it differently. Nobody can deny his past and nobcxly 
can cut himself off from his part, without injuring oneself. We can't uproot a 
nation. The fact of the division of India did not necessarily mean the people of 
Pakistan denying their past. 

A country can divide itself and acknowledge both its old roots and the new 
state, and develop their nationalism accordingly. So the mere fact of Partition 
did not mean that they should deny their past. But it is true that the leadership, 
not the common people, did try' to deny that past and, therefore, lost roots in 
that past. It may happen, I do not know, hundreds of years later, that new 
roots are formed but, for the moment, the result is rootlessness, and it is a 
weakening factor in a community. 

Question: Would you prefer to give any advice to the people of Pakistan ? 

Prime Minister: I have no advice to give, except to send them my good wishes. 

Question: How far do you think the large-scale military aid given by America 
to Pakistan had been a contributing factor for the present state ot attairs? 

Prime Minister: I do not think that had been any contributing factor to the 
internal political or economic difticulties. 

Question: American aid elsewhere also has resulted in the same way — 
Iraq, China, etc. 

Prime Minister: May be, but the point is that it is a divergence between the 
ruling party and the people that creates ditficulties. 

Question: Would you consider making representations to the United States 
and the United Kingdom to stop further supply of arms to Pakistan in view 
of the recent developments? 

Prime Minister: No, I will not consider it. 

[New' topic] Burma 

1 think we better go on to some other subject now. You mentioned Burma. Of 
course, the case of Burma is essentially different. It is not easy to analy se, but 
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it is a different case. First of all, it is admitted to be a temporary phase, leading 
to an election; here there is no election in view. Secondly, it was done 
consciously, deliberately, by the Prime Minister, U Nu. It is not for me to 
criticise it or to judge it. All I can say is that I have a high regard for U Nu’s 
judgement, opinion and person. So, there was not that element of going against 
democratic working as we see in Pakistan. It was a temporary expedient till the 
next election, a way taken by the Prime Minister in consultation with the leader 
of the Opposition, both of them agreeing. It is not for me to say whether it is 
right or wrong; it is for them to judge. 

Question: Even then, is it not a peculiar process? Generally the Prime Minister 
has to give his resignation to the President and it is the President who calls 
upon anybody he likes to form a caretaker government. Why should the 
Prime Minister on his own choose to call the Commander-in-Chief of Forces 
and hand over the Prime Ministership to him? Is it a democratic process? 

Prime Minister: It is more democratic than for the President to decide. 

Question: But the President has certain functions. 

Prime Minister: The President’s chief function is to carry out the advice of 
the Prime Minister. 

Question: But the Prime Minister cannot hand over his office to anybody 
he likes? 

Prime Minister: It is not just handing over — I do not know, I can’t say what 
exactly is happening there. But, when the leaders of the Government and the 
Opposition agree to a certain course of action, one presumes that their parties 
also agree; in other words, that the major parties in the Parliament there agreed 
to a certain change. And, if that is so, that is the normal democratic way. I do 
not know all the facts about Burma; therefore, I cannot precisely say what has 
happened. I am merely saying that it is completely democratic for the Prime 
Minister feeling that a certain change is desirable, a certain caretaker 
governments, etc., consulting the leader of the Opposition, consulting the other 
parties concerned, and advising the President accordingly. All the democratic 
forms are kept, whatever the content may be. 

Question: There are two immediate neighbours having military governors. 
How do you propose to stop this contagion? 
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Prime Minister: I would say that it is more likely that the contagion may spread 
from India to our neighbours. 

Question: Shri Vinoba Bhave'“^ has said that if you think that a similar thing 
cannot happen in India, we are living in an ivory tower. 

Prime Minister: Yes, anything may happen anywhere. 

[New topic] Algeria 

You asked me about Algeria. We have been giving a great deal of thought to this 
matter and, as you well know, we have been completely in favour of Algerian 
independence for years, ever since this question arose. We have referred to it 
in the United Nations, in public, in our diplomatic correspondence, etc. We 
have also felt that Algerian independence should be achieved as far as possible 
by peaceful methods. We have been greatly distressed by the very cruel 
repression of the movement in Algeria by the French authorities and armies. So 
our sympathies and all that are there. 

The question of immediate recognition of the Provisional Government in 
Algeria‘~^ raised rather difficult aspects. I will not go into them, because it is 
recognising a government which might be called a government existing outside 
the territory it is supposed to govern. But the real test in our minds has been 
how we can help in this matter and not merely make a gesture without helping. 
Therefore, at present, we are not giving normal recognition. The matter will be 
kept in mind all the time, and we shall watch, but we are very anxious that 
Algerian independence should be recognised. 

There is one aspect now. The French Government have often said that 
they did not know whom to deal with. 1 think it may well be said that the 
present, what is called, the Provisional Government of Algeria, represents all 
the elements in Algerian nationalism, moderate and extremist, and. therefore, it 
should be easy to deal with them as representing Algerian nationalism. And I 
would hope that the French Government — General de Gaulle*^^ — deals with 
these people, because it is obvious that there is no other way of settling the 
Algerian problem except in recognising Algerian freedom. 

1 24. Social reform leader and a prominent disciple of Mahatma Gandhi; launched the Bhoodan 
movement in India in 1951. 

125. A Provisional Government of the “Republic of Algeria” headed by Ferhat Abbas 
of the Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN ) was established in Cairo on 1 9 September 
1958. 

126. Charles de Gaulle, the Prime Minister of France. 
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Question: Would you say that the FLN represents all the elements, when 
the referendum has gone in favour of integration?'"’ 

Prime Minister; That is a matter which is very difficult to say. But I find it 
exceedingly difficult to accept the thesis that the people who have voted in this 
referendum are opposed to Algerian freedom and independence. I am told that 
the proportion of soldiers among the voters in Algeria is one in three or four. It 
is a very big proportion. The conditions are abnormal there. The fact that such 
a vast army is there does not indicate that the great majority of the Algerian 
people are content with things as they are. 

[New topic] Rocket to the Moon 

There was some question about the rocket to the moon.”" I have nothing to 
say about the rocket to the moon, except that this is another tremendous triumph 
of modem science. It is straying from the straight and narrow path. The fact 
that it has been sent out is another great advance which will no doubt be 
followed up by more. 

[New topic] Offshore Islands 

About Quemoy and Matsu, I have expressed our Government’s opinions about 
these offshore islands previously on many occasions. 

Question: Are the Warsaw talks”’ proceeding satisfactorily? 

Prime Minister: The mere tact that they are proceeding, to that extent is a 
healthy sign. 

Question; What about your giving advice for a ceasefire? 

Prime Minister: Why should I go about offering advice to everybody? Naturally 
I would like this matter to be .settled in a pieaceful way. At any rate, so far as the 
offshore islands are concerned, which is an immediate issue, I think it is generally 

127. Referendum ot 28 September 1958 approving the new constitution of France, 
which led to the Fifth French Republic. 

128. The USA dispatched a Pioneer I unmanned craft to the lunar orbit on 1 1 October 1958. 
Software error led to failure. 

1 29. See item 6, fn 62. 
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recognised by everybcxly almost that the offshore islands pertain to the mainland 
of China. 1 think it is a continuing and a very grave irritation for any hostile 
power to be sitting there. 

Question: What was the exact implication of Mr Krishna Menon’s*^^ 
statement that Quemoy and Matsu are not so much in the picture as the 
South Chinese seas? 

Prime Minister: Unless I see the full speech, it is difficult for me to say anything 
about it. But the point is, in those seas, there has been a continuous interference 
with normal traffic of trade, etc. 

Question: What about the British Labour F\irty’s proposal that Formosa 
should be put under UN Trusteeship? 

Prime Minister: We have been of opinion, not recently but for the last so many 
years, that this should be done, not only for Quemoy and Matsu but for all ihe 
offshore islands, as 1 just said. We said this three or four years ago when this 
issue became acute. Not only we, but Sir Anthony Eden,'^‘ the then Prime 
Minister of UK. said so too. 

Question: About Formosa? 

Prime Minister: No, about Quemoy and Matsu. 

Question: The correspondent wants to know about the British Labour Parly's 
proposal that Formosa should be placed under UN Trusteeship. 

Prime Minister: We have thus far been of the opinion that as we recognise only 
one China, the countries which have been part of China should be with that 
China. 

[New topic] Bhutan 

I now come to Bhutan. It has been a fascinating trip to Bhutan which, in spite 
of its physical exhaustion occasionally, was most exhilarating, a completely 


1 30. Defence Minister and leader of the Indian delegation to the UN General Assembly at this 
time. 

131. Prime Minister of the UK from 1955 to 1957. 
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new type of countr>' — by new type I mean from the point of view of modem 
amenities and modern developments — a country where there are no roads, no 
w heeled traffic, no w heels, practically speaking. It is an extraordinary country ; 
not a primitive country at all. The people are not primitive; the people are good, 
stout, intelligent people. You put them in any of the schools and universities, 
they will do well. It is a country of peasant farmers and there are not very big 
differences between the rulers and the common peasants. No unemployment 
and no beggars, each person having a patch of land, five, six, seven, eight, or 
ten acres of land, sometimes a little more, having his wooden log hut, fairly 
go(xl, and probably having some cattle, some pigs, some poultry and maybe 
some yaks. 

Question: Are there newspapers there? 

Prime Minister; There are no newspapers there. There is rather a primitive 
system of postal service, couriers taking it occasionally, not much. Of course, 
they maintain this kind of seclusion for a very laudable reason, that is, because 
ot their desire to maintain their freedom. They thought this might be imperilled 
it they were too anxious to invite people from outside. 

Question: Isolation from the outside world? Does it apply to the traffic 
with Tibet also? 

Prime Minister: Certainly, it applies fully now. But with Tibet, in the past I 
mean, there was the bond of religion and the Dalai Lama was looked up to by 
them and the pilgrims, etc., went there. They had some trade also with Tibet. 
There is a part ot Bhutan adjoining Bengal and Assam where, of course, people 
come and go from India. There are regions in the interiors which are rather 
mountainous and it is difficult to go there. 

Question: What has been the influence of the large Nepalese population 
that has settled in Bhutan and in Sikkim also? Has that affected the 
development of the political structures? 

Prime Minister: Nepalese went into Bhutan, I forget exactly when, some forty, 
fifty or sixty years ago, and some previously too. They formed rather a different 
and alien element for some time. 

Some years back their further entry was stopped, not because of any 
feeling against them as individuals, but chiefly because of a feeling that they 
might become more than the indigenous population in numbers alone. Now, I 
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believe, the policy of the present Government is to incorporate them more and 
more into Bhutan. They have got some kind of Advisory Council in the State. 
This was going to hold a meeting siH>n after I went there, and representatives 
had already started coming, and there were Nepalese representatives in that 
Council tcK). Remember, it takes so long for people to travel from one end of 
Bhutan to the other. It may take three weeks to attend a meeting. 

Question: Are there a lot of Chinese there in Bhutan .^ 

FVime Minister: Hardly any. 1 did not come across a single person. There may 
be some, but I do not think so. 

Question: What kind of diplomatic relation has Bhutan w ith Tibet? 

Prime Minister: Bhutan has a trade agent in Tibet, but no diplomatic- 
representation. You must remember that our treaty with Bhutan, made in 1948 
I think,' was Bhutan recognising that it would be guided by India's advice in 
regard to foreign affairs. 


Question: Bhutanese merchants come every year to Bengal and Assam in 
hundreds, if not in thousands. Do they ever go to the interior part? 

Prime Minister: Some of them come, but I do not think there can be very 
many. 

Question: Does the w illingness of Bhutan to have a road go from India to 
their border, to be linked with their main towns, indicate any recognition 
on their part of their desirability of closer political and economic contact 
with India? 

Prime Minister: Our relations w ith Bhutan are exceedingly friendly. It is not any 
reluctance or any apprehension on their part, but it is a general desire not to get 
overwhelmed by an outside population coming in, a thing which I completely 
understand. In fact, if I may say so, 1 advised them to prevent outsiders coming. 
.My definite advice to the rulers was: certainly get your experts and others, but 
do not encourage too many people to come, even from India. I tell you why. 
We do not encourage traders to go into the North-East Frontier Agency, w hich 
is India. We just do not like our traders going there, and if I may use the word, 

132. In fact, the Indo-Bhutan treaty was signed in Darjeeling on 8 August 1949. 
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exploiting the people and spoiling all their tastes, selling cheap articles there 
which are normally neither tasteful nor good, and uprooting the tribal people 
from their habits without giving anything good enough in exchange. Therefore, 

I advised the Bhutanese Government, not that my advice was very necessary, 
not to encourage too much of this kind of thing but to take persons they 
wanted, and they do want experts, whether engineers or surveyors or maybe 
educationists, to take such persons for short periods. Or, better still, they can 
send their students to India to be trained, which they do not. 

There are quite a number of students in India and they can go back and 
work in their own country. 

Question: Is Hindi being taught in schools? 

Prime Minister: Yes. Hindi has been introduced, not at my saying, but even 
before it had been introduced. Quite a few people know Hindi, not the common 
people but quite a few people. Government officials, because they have to 
come to India quite often. Kalimpong. Darjeeling, those are nearby, and quite a 
few have even been to Calcutta. 

[New topic] Agriculture Pamphlet 

Question: About food production. The Government policy has been to ask 
peasants to do their best. The guidebook issued by the Agriculture Ministry 
says, in regard to taccavi, the application should be made by the peasant to 
the Block Development Officer, who will refer it to the Revenue Assistant. 
The people who have prepared the guidebook are frank enough to say that 
the taccavi would not be forthcoming for the rabi season? Is this treatment 
of the question on a war level? 

Prime Minister: I have not seen that guidebook, but now that you have drawn 
my attention I will send for it and have a look at it. 

[New topic] Agreement with Pakistan 

Question: What about your agreement with Mr Noon? 

Prime Minister: It is already published; there is nothing secret about it.'^’ 

133. For the joint communique issued on 1 1 September 1958 after the talks between Nehru 
and Firoz Khan N(X)n. see item 275, and for Nehru’s statement in the Lok Sabha on 
12 September 1958 on his talks with Noon, see item 278. 
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Question: What about Tukergram? 

Prime Minister: There is some mention about this somewhere. Tukergram is 
a part of a larger area which is, broadly speaking, in dispute. The decision on 
the larger area has some effect on Tukergram in that sense. It was decided that 
the two Forest Commissioners should meet and the two Chief Secretaries to 
decide on the line of Patharia forest, a provisional line subject to final approval. 
When that was done, Tukergram should be vacated. That was the broad 
agreement. I should say. 

Question: But that has always been part of India? 

Prime Minister: That is not quite correct. You are quite correct in saying that it 
has been in India’s possession all this time; that is correct. It is situated, as you 
perhaps know, on the other side of the bulge of the river on the Pakistan side. 


Question: An objection was rai.sed in Parliament about this transfer and it 
was made known that the matter had been referred to the Ministry of Law. 
What has happened since then ? 

Prime Minister: These are minor adjustments of the frontier, which do not 
require, so far as we understand, any change in the Constitution or even in law. 
These are rectifications. But it is probable that the transfer of the Cooch-Behar 
enclaves from India to Pakistan and Pakistan to India— that probably requires 
some legislative action. We are looking into this matter. It is before the Calcutta 
High Court also. 

Question: What is to be the future of Tukergram? Whether we are going to 
take it back or it will stay as disputed territory? 

Prime Minister: I have just tried to explain. Naturally it remains disputed until 
the dispute is settled. Obviously it is under dispute, otherwise it would not have 
been considered at all. 

Question: It is a modification of your policy. Earlier you said that you 
would insist on transfer ot Tukergram before you hand over other territories 
to Pakistan. 

Prime Minister: I do not know to which policy you are referring. We have a 
number of disputes with Pakistan. When we consider them, naturally we are 
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guided by the advice of the State Governments or their representatives, Assam, 
West Bengal, etc. We come to certain decisions which naturally involve a certain 
measure of give and take, on both sides. It is difficult to take one isolated 
instance. 

[New topic] Nuclear Tests 

We have been always of opinion ever since these tests began, that they should 
not only be suspended but prohibited, forbidden, and we were happy when the 
Soviet Union announced that it would suspend them. Then, as you know, the 
UK and the USA Governments said they would suspend them after a certain 
period. We welcomed their decision. Now, the USSR has gone back and ended 
the period of suspension because others didn’t. Others say now, 1 believe in 
the United Nations, “Let us have further suspension.” I want all of them to 
have suspension and put an end to this business. 

[New topic] Banaras Hindu University 

Question: The [Banaras Hindu] University is closed now.‘^^ Is it a form of 
satyagraha meant to bring about a change of heart in about half a dozen 
urchins there? 

Prime Minister: I do not quite know if this question is meant to elicit a reply or 
to show the cleverness ot the questioner. I do not think there is anything very 
clever about the question or about the situation. 

Question: Half a dozen students create disturbances. Instead of putting 
them into their proper position, the University is closed now. 

Prime Minister: This is a denouement which has come off not suddenly but 
gradually. You may perhaps say that if some stronger action had been taken 
earlier, this might have not occurred. It is a possible view to take but as conditions 

1 34. On 3 1 March 1958, the Sov iet Union had announced suspension of nuclear tests. However, 
on 1 October 1958, it announced resumption of tests as both the USA and the UK had 
continued testing. 

135. The Executive Council of the Banaras Hindu University, at its two-day meeting held at 
Banaras ‘‘outside the University campus’' on 27 and 28 September, decided to close 
down the University from 8 October. The decision followed “acts of grave indiscipline 
and defiance of law committed systematically and in an organised manner by a number of 
students" during the previous six weeks. 
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were, it was becoming impossible for the University to function properly. It is 
true that only a relatively small number of people were obstructing, more than 
half a dozen boys, a number of people, some from outside the University, some 
from inside, and it becomes impossible when the Vice Chancellor cannot 
function, the Registrar cannot function; other officials of the University, some 
professors cannot function; the whole atmosphere becomes one which is an 
far removed from an academic atmosphere as is possible. The Executive 
Committee could not meet in the University premises; these young men stood 
there preventing them from going in. It is quite impossible for a University to 
function in that way. I agree entirely that the great majority of the students 
there have nothing to do with this, and it is very unfortunate that they should 
suffer in their studies because of this. 1 hope that his will not last long. Anyhow, 
in this month of October there are the Puja holidays and the rest. So it was 
decided to close it now and see what happens afterwards. 

Question; After this how will the University authorities find out that there is 
a change because the students have been sent away; the University is 
closed. What will be the criterion to judge that the University should be 
reopened? 

Prime Mini.ster: That is for the Executive Council to consider. It is not a question 
of the feeling of an individual person doing this or that. When they feel that, 
broadly speaking, there is a chance for the University functioning properly, it 
will function. As a matter of tact those who have been making some trouble, 
some of them at least are fairly well known. 

Question: They have been put into prison. Thirty-four students have been 
sent to jail. 

Prime Minister: That is because of a breach of some law or of some violent 
obstruction. 

Question: Would you consider shifting this University to some other State 
as a way out of this trouble? 

Prime Minister: Well, it is not a question of shifting the University but we might 
as well shift Banaras itself. 

Question: Has it not become a matter of prestige that for one person who 
has been appointed as Vice Chancellor,'’* who has also proved himself not 

136. V.S. Jha was the Vice-Chancellor of the BHU from 1956 to I960. 
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capable of holding that high office, the University is closed indefinitely? 

Prime Minister: I do not think so. It has nothing to do with one person. If you 
read not only the report’"'^ but the evidence behind the report, it is something 
continuing year after year till it became very difficult. The present Vice 
Chancellor has behaved, I think, with quite extraordinary courage in very difficult 
circumstances. It is not a question of this continuing there or not. As I said in 
Parliament, he offered his resignation to us at an early stage. We had requested 
him to continue for the present at least. 

[New topic] UPl Closure 


Question: Closure of UPI?‘^^ Is Government taking any action? 

Prime Minister: There appears to be some disagreement about facts. 

Question: In tact it is closed. Only the name exists. 

Prime Minister: I am very sorry it is closed. This is all I can say and we have 
always been ot opinion that it would be a good thing for the country to have 
more than one news service. But the UPI came to grief, because apparently it 
was hopelessly mismanaged, and again and again we suggested that it should 
be put on a more stable toundation. The people owning it had different views 
on the subject apparently, and all kinds ot complications, financiers and others 
coming in, and it came to this that any help that Government might indirectly 
have given was helping the gentleman who will be financing it, not anybody 
else. Government was not prepared to do that. Although Government is very 
anxious to have, as I said, good, independent agencies, we do not want 
Government agencies to function but Government can put facilities in their 
way. That they are prepared to do, and we came to the conclusion that probably 
it will be better tor a new start to be made than try to do anything which is 

something which is so tied up with all kinds of complications and debts and 
what not. 


137. The reterence is to the report ot the Banaras Hindu University Inquiry Committee 
submitted in April 1958. See item 213, fn 258 and 259. 

1 70 ^ 213 for Nehm’s speech in the Lok Sabha on 2 September 1958. 

. . e mted Press of India (UPI), one ot the two national news agencies, had suspended 
Its service from 1 October. See also item 49. 
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Question: You prefer an agency owned by small newspapers? 

Prime Minister: Yes, certainly. I do not know what you mean by small or big 
newspapers. They can all own it. It should be an independent agency. If the 
small newspapers can run it, well and good; I do not know what you call a 
small one, big one. 

Question: Why should not the Government take the initiative when it finds 
the management of such news agency is not interested in keeping it alive? 

Prime Minister: You cannot have it both ways. You cannot have an independent 
news agency on the one side and a Government organising it. 

Que.stion: Reuters was established by a charter of the Parliament of England? 

Prime Minister: You are right; there is a long historical growth there. 

Question: UPI is closed and there is an imminent strike in PTI. At this rate, 
there will be no news agency left. 

Prime Minister: Then we shall have a state of affairs which presumably will be 
approved of by Mr Jayaprakash Narayan. 


[New topic] “India 1958” Exhibition 

I would like to say a word about this India 1958 Exhibition. I have been only to 
three pavilions thus far, and spent about two and a half hours, the Science 
pavilion, the Atomic Energy pavilion and the Defence industries pavilion. I 
propose to go more. But I do think it is a remarkable achievement, this exhibition 
which has been put up in roughly two and a half months’ time and many of the 
pavilions in about six or seven weeks’ time; it is quite extraordinary, how rapidly 
it has been done. It shows the capacity to do things effectively and rapidly, if 
you put your mind and hand to it. 

Apart from that, I do think that this exhibition — and mind you, I have only 
seen the parts I have mentioned and the rest are no doubt good too — is well 
worth not only a visit but a careful visit, and an exhibition to show the progress 
we have made in science and more especially in its application to industry, etc. 
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(e) Interviews 


12. With Ramnarayan Chaudhary — 

%T: ^ ^ H ^M^dl \ % ^ 

'3|c(l«l ^ ^1 ^vR f<rm, -I?! I 

WTRm i\ RRIH t, RRT 3RR RTcTI-fqRT % 

i\ ^ ^--cqR ^ T# R^t TRT ^yUdU.? 

dcj|^<dH %R: R?’ ^ dff t % 3TR^ TR-RN Ti^ ft «JT, RT 

RRJ ft RT5RT t, ft ^RIRT ^ RRRT f I RI sIr ft ^ 3RR^ RT^ 

T^tl 


1 40. Interview with Ramnarayan Chaudhar>s New Delhi, 1 9 October 1 958. AIR tapes, NMML. 
Original in Hindi. 

Nehru gave nineteen interviews in Hindi to Ramnarayan Chaudhary between 1958 
and 1960 on matters regarding Nehru himself and his activities as also on his views on 
various matters. These were later published by Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 
in Hindi and some other languages. The title of the book in Hindi is ^ mm 

^ ^ ^rfR ( 1962); and in English Nehru — In His Own 

Words: His Replies to Various Questions ( 1 964). The first two interviews are included in 
this section. 

141. Ramnarayan Chaudhary (1895-1989); a prominent public worker from Rajasthan; 
participated in the freedom movement and was imprisoned several times; taught and 
worked as a social worker in Wardha, 1916-20; was associated w ith the Rajasthan Seva 
Sangh, 1920-28; worked under Mahatma Gandhi for several years from 1929; ran the 
Rajputana branch of Harijan Sevak Sangh, 1932; lived in Sevagram Ashram, 1939-42; was 
in rapport with Nehru from 1954 onwards; Information Secretary, Bharat Sewak Samaj 
(BSS), 1954-59; quit BSS owing to differences with GulzarilalNanda and set up in 1959 
an all-India organisation, Gram Sahyog Samaj, which laid emphasis on the method of 
cooperation to solve people’s problems; edited several newspapers and journals in Hindi, 
Urdu and English, including Tarun Rajasthan, Naya Rajasthan, and Gram Sahyogi. 
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WITWT ^ ^ ^ ^ iRra ^ ■gcira ^ t. 3T«I^ 

‘+<M<nNl ^ ^Ri<i '3ir<l 'Ni,*^' ?^fdM.? 

fr^ tl 

(imKiifoi ^kt: ■qr ^ ^ #Fsq ^ <iw<k t, ?^#tq;? ^ f^r 

%5: 3k ^ ^ ■^TFI t % ^ 3TR ^ I g ^ ^ 

#t sk ^ k ^ kn k ^ ^ ki ^kn i 

{ I MHUN^ I ^Tft: ^ k ^ kfe-FFJ 3^N fe?TT 'tft FR^ 

3T^ TTR^k? 

^^cj | ^<rHH ^ "TO^ kl ■qR-'^ ^?FIT ^T kkt ^ ^ I F, ^ 

T^;g;^ RT ^ qq^dl % SRR ^ Ty^ ^ ^ ^RFM ^ '^, '^T k 
0 i% ^ TM k RR-kz kr ■R^ ^ 1 rR^ RRR ^RcTT I 

TTR-TRRfR "^kt: '^Tk k[ RRR^ k fki; kt? WR rR^^^ 

vj|cji^ jf^id %?R: ^ Ten!, RTR RRRR 3TR5I ^dl ^ I ktS Rpk kf Rfkl 

RT RRRR k kfR, RR1T RTF RR I kRR^ 

rMHURUI ^Rf: Rk RcTRR body RFfl''*' 

RRIFIeTlR k^: ^ RRI? 

RiRTTm kkt: klR Rkl 

^ci | ^.((HIR k?: 37R5T, kTT R^! kf '^'^R RRlk k 3ymcbi RRTR %? k, ^ R^FT 
kr «TT I (fk) 

142. Kamala Nehru died in 1936. 

143. Nehru understood "sharir" to mean "body", as in Hindi; but Ramnarayan C haudhary 
meant by it "naught) ", as in Urdu. 
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TTcpirpqTj] ^ TEWR TiT TTF^fT? 

^ Tt TW W TTW TTO d'l'^'ll, THTTf 3TN TT ^ I 3TTT 
t 3TlT ?RtT TRW TTTf TERfFTT t, d-H-^ TT^TTET ilHHf't.'l t, 
cTT' W 3RFT# Tte ^ 'ilR TERfl TTH '31^7 ^ f 1 sIR 3TRiM 

^ 'iFRT ^ o I ^ cITT ^ '^, ^ TEXT 

fsf^ ^ ^ cFTT, WT ^ EFTl ^ ^ TFTcIT t, ^ ^ f^Frlt 

Tt TT^ TfP4T ^ TTTT x#fT R? '4t I TRI ^ «JT TW? 

TEHTim ^RTT: RRR RRR? 

RpRTFTRTiR RoT: R^"|, HfO, Ri Tpqy ■RRRiT Rih TRI '§' I RTET R'^H R^ I 
TWRRm ■^RTT: RFR R^?''*'" 

%T; RRR ^ ^ ^ ^ '^FR^ RfRR RT RTt-RT^ 

fRR^ t, RTTt 'TRRR RRR Wl TRRT. RTRI f%RT R^ ^ Rf ^ XR .^ffT RTRl ^ I 

TR RRTR W. RRR?t RRTfRT RR W RRTFdl, RRRXt TIT^ ^ % 3R3^ 

RR R*-oF.l RfT RT^. '^-'^ RR RRR RP^ I rRR-RTo % +lH ■§, TRR XRT <+.HI FI=F^ '^, 
f^RJRl ^ I rIr RR ITT RTR 3TTR, RR Rft Rlt R^'I ^ RRlRTT R^ RTI RRRR 
Roi RPSTT, RRTR RRl^ ^ RrfR7, ^ R^ sf[T RhI'I RRi ^RTt cTTR) ’^RF RRl I 
RER RiRt RT xtPT fRRTR RTf?xj R, 3 ^It 'RERT R[^ RTR 'QER ^RT RTfeR^ I RRRF, 
RR5 RR^ R^ RER RR RTf P-IT ^TRR fRRi, WR fRTRlI R? %R R^ '^l 3^TX 
RRR WT #T t fe, R^ R?R^ ■^, % R? 3TR7 ^ ^ FT R TRR. RTIRR R^ 

R^ R Rpn 

TTRRTWT ^TO: R^ % XPnRR-RFRR % R^ 3TR mPtFRI ^ ^ FTR^ RRT 
Rni-%R f^ T^? 

RTRI^^HIH %T: F. R^’ RR rRFRR-RlRR, 3TR R? R^ RfRRxft ^ RT^rRTRT ff t. 

RRif T3F73TRWF!t3TP:R?t Wl?ld RR ^ RRR x%Rf RR I RF 
il RIRT 1 1 RF FT t 'FR 3?R RR^ ^i, RFRR RR RRRR R RR RP^ R^ 

144. Bal Sahyog. a residential centre to train destitute children in handicraft and useful trades, 
was established by Indira Gandhi in New Delhi in 1954. 
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-Jlld 'o. o I ?n 'd^l '+!'+ ^ dldl 'RT "vT^ RTTR TJ 7 

'I'— W '=H+H ITRl^r MS\?-'HHo ^ ^'•'1 Wi] 'iWT si'll I 

^ RH r-i-'-iH 3?R discipline 'iTRlI 

SqrofR ^ Tf W7 3 |r ^ ^ WfH f \ RRT tl W7 ^Tt TR: 

feRRT afiT b^RTW ^ 1 1 ^ natural Rk tl t. ^ ifr-:^ 

'>3 • • * • .3 

Ril sflT =Fc 5 3^ RiT I k^Fl 3 ■Hi ^ 3WT S'-Mld ''TT rfHl '^, JpJW-+H 

'T^ I RRR jd-ll % didl k TFFI Hcdd 3tRH 'ar^ ^vf dlM, 3k ril'il-^il-i! 


Rm ^ HsJ cd'R-1kk 3k RHIfT klT^ kr ^ TFR 3TRrf t. 'dk ^ ?k 

t' TR R?f a Rn apt, k kt ^kn % fRTT, '+.M':k am k f I ?Rn fRRR 
kr krfRR akt t fk kiRi ^ TRtr mtraa k Raa rt k ti at rpp f i ttp ^ 
dia t', P ia cl Hi R RR Tlii 


WPPRT kkt: apT pp xp-Ra '4t pm t pk RP I 


amiPRTR kr, -qR-Rz R f k a[fr rtr, aa R t k fpR pp i 3m mm rip 
k ^-ma PR PI PtR RR^-xR^ pp tip kai k R kk fwfr k rtR 1 1 3m 

Po PpTPm api f' fR asd mid I boarding pRl ^i mp TRR PPpn kai P P 
pakRl RRpRRpTPITkTTTti kl wa t ip ap5 fm boarding school pip 

k p R PP <odi kdi % I pR p pap PI pp xj Top ^ I ak '3k araR p ma ish 
R ap PRP ^ I PTF P Ttia-Tfia R-pq p 3ifdi|-3mR is hi R 3Ta?5i ak R kai 
Ri RR p 3mrr kp aifki; tppRi 

TFRirmp RpR: Rkm p tRi pp pR Rt 
dai^-JHkH Rp: Rmm R PPPI PP PTTP? xRrpq R -R tRtt pppp t? 


TTXtPTPPT Rpf; iff I 


%P: laPT Tip PT t. R sk PIP R THPT WT Pf ^ | ppffp RR R WIPl 
PR ka PTP 1 1 ■idvioiP RtR R "R pfrR k a aPFi pm a aaR p ma i 


TIxmiTT 


nap RaR: '3 Tipt! 


aaTPTPP RfP; aft, ptpt ^ "pp R i a ptpt wp\ k aaifp tpR himh p am R 
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%rt f^n^i "^IcRT tl 

^ «j-cip3i?l 71^ ^ 73^ 37t 3TcT 3^731^ 371^ I ^ ^3fcT 733Tf, 3^. cTlf^ 

37T^ ff ^ 733^ 3^ TTmr 33 1 3^ 33T ^ 7^#‘ if, 373 ^ 3M3 

3^, 371^ 33 ^ 73Ti^ xf, 3333 7TfeP3 ^ «Tf sIR 3T^ 73^# if 3131 ^Ifl^ld 

^ '% ^cii "^1 

Cv 


7T33T7T3'3 ‘^srI; public school 3i^ 'f? 


331373077 ^37: '^, 1^0% public school 373^ ^ 3^ 3033 TT^ff 3^ 3T I 7300-3731 
^ 7TT3I, f3RTT 3737 7031, f3RTt 3T37 313 3t I ^13 ^ 313 373T 3T I 

7133171^00 #3^: 37^! (3711) 

3131373031 %37: 3^17 3137 ^ <^d-^ 33 3731 ^3^031 33^^^^ 3t I 3^17 ^ <o1dl ^ 371^ 
371^ ^ 77^ ^ 31 HKN3I 30 3^ ^331 37T^ 7031 373 37lif 3 ) ^ 3031 ^ 
3T^-3T^ 


7T3317FOO 437t: 311? 


3131373031 %7: 317131 30 313R, ull^ 30 37313, elf^ 3W3^ f33f73R 3# ^ 

7pl3H 373^1 ^ 33f ^ 737R 3^ 317^ ^1 3^ 3^ f3131 733t *0 ^ 

^ 3 ^ 30^. 3330 31717 31 f3313, 3fl31 ^ ^7171 3731 ^ 30^ ^ 1 


OHillN'O ^371: 3^f7 33J % 33% 313lf 30 331? 303^ 31^ W031 31? 

'O o 

T131?7c703 %0: %% 30 3330, %70 if^ 3713^ 31?1, 317131 if 3131 3330 % 3# %1^ 
^7FT3ff tl 

7133R133 %37t: 3it| 

331373031 %7: 71% % 33% 73131 3% f | 

713317FOO %371: % | 
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Boarding school 1 1 ^ <aifi 

«ltl «ftl f^^'RcTcR. m, ^ 

t' M<r4i ^i I 'Rt^^ooRT ^ I '^■MI'aI, 

^ ^1 ^ ^ STT TTfr^ -sr^ ^ ^ ^1 M Ttl 

WnWT 4qfl: ^1 

'5iqi5<cllcl ^ TR r<=t4irl ^ t' d<NI ^ ^i, ^ 

■qiz[^ ■^f '^tqtl qpft ^cTTI ‘k"NI «n '^1 W ql ^ HrdTl dl^< 
qt T?qi f i ^ ^ f i ^ Rit '^, '^, 

qi?T T?qT ^ ^ qi^ ql #0 

^ «i, ^kr #?t, qqq^ tn-qn 3 rr ^ i afR ^ qrq 
rPlf ^ ^RRT ^ qicl «t qt Mffld^i qi qtqq ^ ^ %I| ^ ^ qi^ 

^ qq^ I 


dmUR'JI "^qq; SilM+l 3qFft q?^ % qiq q>qT $1'I4I ^3q? iHdil q^qr 3qq^ 
qrq-'^? 

'dqi^^ ' d i q %5: M q^ ^i 3 Ir qq qi qfd qq^ qri q^''*' qsr^ qqq 

■RR? qrq qf 3^R ^qq'"^ arair? qq? 1 1 ^ q^ q? qqr^ ‘shi qq?R^ 
qjT 1 3RIRI ^[ qq ^ fqRqq rr qq!'"*^ 3 ?r fq^qr ^ qq 

■|3qi qf^ ^qq q^ ^ ^ qq 1 ^ qq fqqnqq ^ qii ^ qiq q^ t, q^ 
qqpn ^ ^37t ^ qRt arqql q?q ^ qiq ^ i ^ q^ q?t^ qqq qqr ^ 
^ ^ 3^R qjq t qr qq ^ ^1 

<iMdKR'Ji "^q^: 4 l'+ill ^ qiq sqqqn <^+11 qqR rt? 

^dqi^ ' ^q iR %q; ^ fanfaA ^f qqr qqr fsir ^ qrqf q# fqqnqq q% 

■^’ ToT I q^ ^ ^ ^ ^ qi6< q>^ r i qqqr ^qrq qq^ 

qq 3TKq^i afq ^ q# ^ qq ^ qR ^ f qq^ q^ q^oRq t qqq 
q^ q^ qqqf qifqq qi fqqq ^ ^ ^rr q^ ^ qqRi 1 q? qn ^ feqro 


145. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, nee Nehru. 

146. Krishna Hutheesing. nee Nehru. 

147. In 1905. 
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^ tl ^ WTO 3TTWT ^ ^ ^ W t 

t TTW-f!^ TO, WTO trm# TOclt TO ’it, sIr ■=flroff to tortR tot^ ?rto tot^ ti 
^ ^ "glr ^ 3T5ft^-TOT TO^ ^TtT I 

j | MHHTOU| TOT TOfA TO^ W TOT fTOI 

O ♦ 

TOWTOTOTTO %T: TO, 'R? ^ TOTR TOTOI !■ TOF TOTR-TOTt^ 

RtoTTOT ^ WTO TOTW TR 1912^1, TO?TTO feWTOtTT WTO fir ^ TOT?T TTO 1 1 1 toW^ 
ton TO^ WTO fTOTrrot''''' TOT TOTOI TOTTO WITO^fTOWW^R^iTOTOTf^TO? 

o o 

MLA ^ TOW W Uttar Pradesh Assembly TOT, TOTO ^ WTO ^ W, TOTO WTW 
TOTOTT TOTI 

TOTOWTOTOW ^Tt: TOT% WTO W TOW aWT^ TO^? 

TOTOl?WiH %?: TO, TOW ^ ^-TOT^ TO^ ^ ^fR, fTOTORTW-fTOTORTW ^ 

TOTO% TOW, ^ItoF tor- WTO TOTT TOWTO TOW TO^ IW I 

TOTOWTOTOW ^^rrort: 3TTTO^ TOTOWT '^1 TO^ TOTT TOW TOTO TOT? 

TOTOITOTOTTO %T: TO, TOWTTO 3TOWfR ^ TOTOf % TOTO fiTOT TOT, f^-TOTOTOWTO TOWt 
^ TOTO, troWTO TOfroWT ^1 tow: ^ TOTI W TORWt W^Rf TOTO WtN ^1 rff^ 

WTOTRT Wnrof if, TOI^ 3|R WTTOWTOf ^f ^ sfR W ^WTWI TOITOW ^T wNt TO^ 

TOTO TTO ^ I 

WTTORTTOW TOTW WTWW%' ^f? 

o 

WWTORTW %T; TOTO, TOTO, WWTOwtf TOTO TOTO Wf TTO f I WTOTN fTO^S^f if 3WW 
TO Wrot TOW TOTO WTI ^ WTOTRI ^ W ^ W WWW t, WTO TO^NT WTWW TTO 

1 1 3^k ww ww^' TOrof^ WTO ^ wf ^ to^-toIrto to^nt ww ^ wwwR tor^ ^ i 
fWrtTOftW ^ Wf W^T ^ TO"¥ TOTtoM TO^RtoI ‘fil TTW TOT^ if ^ "WITO 

3TI^ ^ it t frowi-wwi TOFT, WTTOWTO TOTOI TOTO^-fwW^ if ^ 3TTOW Wf^-dTOfWW 
WW TO^ ^1 

148. Harilal, personal attendant to Nehru. 

149. Motilal Nehru. 
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TlWm ^ ^ 


Jiqi5<rtl<rl %7; ?^ril "^i, «[% '=T^ I '^TPTt WRJ 3^T^, '^T ^f c^^T T?^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^1 


[Translation begins] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary:’^ Why are you so extraordinarily fond of children? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot answer that question, nor do I think that there can 
be any special reply to that, at least as far as I am concerned. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is it because you have only one child? Or is it 
because you were an only son of your parents and were brought up with 
much love and affection? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; That I was an only son of my parents or that I have an only 
daughter, or the other things you mentioned, is no explanation for my fondness 
for children. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Then is it because you see other children being 
ill-treated? Or is it because Kamalaji passed away early?'"' 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 cannot answ er why 1 am fond of children. But 1 am surely 
fond of children, and my fondness has kept on growing. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Is it because the responsibility for the future of 
the country depends upon them? Or for what reason? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am always conscious of the fact that the children of today 
will be tomorrow’s India and if they are looked after well, so will the future of 
the country be. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary ; Do you think that children should not be scolded 
or spanked under any circumstances? 


150. See fn 141 in this section. 

151. See fn 1 42 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 do not like the idea of beating children or anyone. I also do 
not think it is proper that if they make mistakes some guidance is not given to 
them, or possibly some punishment. But I totally disapprove of corporal 
punishment. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Any special method to reform sharir [naughty] 
children?'^’ 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Games and sports is a good way for children to develop 
their bodies. They should regularly do some exercises meant for them. But... 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: By sharir I don’t mean body. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Then what? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Naughty children. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I see! Naughty children! You mean to say how to reform 
naughty children? I had not understood. [Laughter] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Any method by which such children could be 
reformed? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: One is to get their affection and confidence. If this is not 
done, the naughty child considers you as an enemy. It will be impossible to 
manage such a child until he considers you as his friend and thinks that friends 
give the right advice. Besides, mere scolding is less effective. He can be 
disciplined by diverting his attention to some activity. For example, here in 
Delhi, an institution was staned some years back. What was it called? 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Bal Bhawan? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no, I forget what it is called. It is not Bal Bhawan. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Bal Sahyog?’’^ 


152. See fn 143 in this section. 

153. See fn 144 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, Bal Sahyog. That was for the waifs and strays who 
roam the streets. They do odd jobs or pick pockets. Instead of arresting them 
and forcibly confining them somewhere, we gave them access to this centre 
which they were free to visit for two-three hours every day to learn something 
useful. There was work of different kinds there and the children might be 
interested in them and could earn something. They were free to come whenever 
they liked; there was no compulsion. They learnt a great deal there; they also 
had the means of earning something; and their attention was diverted. So children 
should be provided with the opportunities to develop and they should be given 
proper direction. There should be no compulsion. You cannot pull a child this 
way or that way like a flower. Children are not like that. And there is a risk 
involved in that as too much strictness can lead to the spirit being broken and 
the growth and development being stunted. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What are the good and bad points in the upbringing 

of children in the East and the West? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there is a distinction between the Eastern and the Western 
way of bringing up children. But there is yet another difference, the difference 
between the rich and the poor. This difference is there. The third distinction is 
that in other countries, in all countries in the We.st, every child goes to school. 
No one is left out. That makes a big difference, spending ten years in school, 
from the age of six to the time the child is about fifteen to sixteen. Where there 
are no schools, you cannot expect the children to learn school discipline. 

Generally speaking, in India, children are spoilt through too much love and 
affection. Love is, of course, important and necessary, because, first of all, it 
is a natural thing. The love and affection one gets from parents and others has 
a great impact on that pierson. and it espiecially applies to children. But, if it is 
carried too far, especially in the matter of food and clothing, etc., then children 
get into wrong habits. For instance, children in India are bundled up heavily to 
protect them from the cold, with the result that they become delicate forever. 
Or they are over-fed and their digestion is spoilt forever. These things are 
wrong. Love and affection is alright; but there should be a balance. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: On the other hand, children are beaten too in our 

country. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Beating the children is bad, no doubt. But that is there to 
certain extent. Now, schooling from the age of six-seven to fourteen-fifteen 
makes all the difference to a child's life. It is debatable whether a child should 
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slay in the boarding or stay at home. There are advantages in both. I think it is 
good for a child to be in a boarding school, away from home, for some time. 
Otherwise the child lives in a confined atmosphere. In a boarding school, he 
interacts with other children and his personality flowers. At the same time, it is 
not good for a child to stay away from parents at a tender age. Both influences 
should be there in equal measure. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What is the system in the West? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Are you asking about the people in the West who are well- 
off? 


Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Their ways are different, while others follow a different 
system, though the gap between the two is narrowing. The well-off people are 
quite strict with their children. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, their ways are different. They are very strict because 
they want their children to be strong and fearless. They even make them do 
things which are dangerous, whereas here we try to protect them from dangers. 
They expose them to dangers, to some extent, not much, so that they can learn 
to face dangers. Even in the schools there, in the old-fashioned schools for the 
children ot the well-off, a lot of strictness used to be there which is perhaps 
not there now. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You mean the ones that are called public schools? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, there used to be great strictness in the public schools 
and, in fact, the food served to the children used to be very simple and meager, 
so much so that they could not eat their fill. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really! [Laughter] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Moreover, great stress was laid on sports and games. Those 
who were lazy would be punished or reprimanded. Now, even in this matter, 
customs differed from country to country. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary: How? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, the English customs were different from others. But, 
unlike in India, the well-off people there did not spoil their children by doling 
on them. They were very much concerned that the children should not become 
soft in mind or body; they rather swung to the other side. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What about those in the lower rungs? You 
mentioned something about that? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Well, as I mentioned to you, there is no longer anything like 
a lower rung there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: 1 see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Every child goes to school. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: They do not stay at the boarding; they live at home. Earlier, 
the people were not greatly concerned about children. They did have atteclion 
for them. By concern I mean that children did not get any special care as 
happens in most countries. But earlier, people certainly had affection for their 
children. Often there were far too many children in the family. There was the 
pressure of poverty, so the children looked after each other. The living space 
was small. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 


Jawaharlal Nehru: So the usual problems of poverty were to be found in all 
countries; maybe there the problems were, in a sense, less, that is, the poverty 
was not so much there. Secondly, in the cold countries, it is rather difficult to 
live outdoors; here it is possible. There it is difficult to live outdoors whether 
you are poor or whatever. So all these complications were there and as a result 
the boys would learn some bad habits, like drinking, since childhood, because 
they did not live separately from their parents. At the same time, they sometimes 
became tough enough to face the problems of the world. So both these things 
were there. 
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Raninarayan Chaudhary: Did you ever quarrel with your sisters? Did you 

ever beat them? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: There was a big difference in age between my sisters and 
myself. The first one'^"* was eleven years younger and the second'’^ eighteen 
years younger. So the sense of competition never arose in me. Apart from this, 

I went to England'’* when I was young and so 1 did not meet them much. In 
fact, my younger sister was bom when I was in England. I do not remember 
any occasion when I would have spanked my sister. It is a different matter if I 
gave a mild slap or scolded occasionally. 

Raninarayan Chaudhary: What was your behaviour towards servants? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As regards servants, my behaviour was influenced, to a 
large extent, by my long stay in England. There were no servants there in 
school or anywhere outside. Therefore, I got into the habit of looking after 
myself. Secondly, the etiquette among the civilised people there was never to 
argue with servants or anyone who could not answer back. That was considered 
beneath one’s dignity. When I returned to India, the first thing that I noticed 
was the way people shouted at each other even over minor matters, and also at 
servants. I found it rather strange. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: You mentioned Hari”^ the other day. 

Jawaharlal Nehm: Oh yes. Hari, who works here, has been with me practically 
from the day I returned from England in 1912. So he has been with me for 
forty-six years, except for a few years when he attended to my father.”** But 
he was very much in the house. He remained with me even when he was an 
MLA in Uttar Pradesh Assembly for some time, though he used to keep going 
there. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Were you ever strict with him? 


154. Seefn 

155. See fn 

1 56. See fn 

157. See fn 

158. See fn 


145 in this section. 

146 in this section. 

147 in this .section. 

148 in this section. 

149 in this section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, 1 may have scolded him, or shouted at him. But there 
was never any question of beating him. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhar> : What about the practice of purdah in yourchildhinxi 
days? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh yes, purdah was very common among both Hindus and 
Muslims, except in the South. It was there in the North, though the Parsis and 
some others did not observe it. But in Kashmiri households, that is, among the 
Kashmiri Hindus and Muslims, it was observed more strictly. However, purdah 
was never there within the family. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Among Muslims? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no. 1 am not talking about Muslims. But there has never 
been purdah among the Kashmiri Hindus within the family. They are tree to 
visit one another's houses. That has always been the tradition. When there 
were parties at our place, men and women mingled together. Even quite distant 
relationships were maintained. Nevertheless, right from the beginning, Kashmiri 
women have, in a sense, enjoyed much freedom in the matter of scK'ial interaction. 
Boys and girls were often educated together. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: They were educated together even then? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Only when they were small; not as grown-ups. So when the 
tutor came, there were people around in the house. I do not mean studying 
together in school. 

[Translation ends] 
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13. With Ramnarayan Chaudhary — IP” 

WTITFR 3TNTfr 'Rften sft 3|fT ^4-^ ^ T^PTcft «Tf, 

^ ^ 3qTT ^ JfTW ■RTcTRt ^ ^ 3TOT ^ ^ |37I? 

^ ^c|N ^ ■H=bcii ■% <hicim1 ^ ^ 

^ 3TOT |3qri ^ -Rff ^ 2n, 31KT «TT 3^ ^ ^ ^ «ff, 

^ TFim, WITTT ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fl 3^ ^Hfi^ 

■i'1<+^ si^'i ^ ^cil 'nf sft 1 ^ 31^?R TFT '+)<dl *ff I 

{IMHKHUI ^ «F T^? 

'Jiqi^^did ^qT: HTF ^ ?TI ddd-.l? FF ^ 3<i-M| cf,^^ ^ | 3T^ ^ TTF^ I 

(F#)F^^'5ft'FTF ^ ^ iq; ^ ^^FFT ^ ft ^ «rfl F^TTI?T 

TFcft *rf 3?fT fFTI 'b<dl ?ff I TT^ ^UdFT ^i ^TTFI 'FiTcft ?Tf 3i<?,d1 1 3d<+ii 3T5ft^ =hoHl f I 
TTfft =Ffl ft f 3TTft ffidN f I ^ fft Hldldt ‘Rff, FTcTtfFi TT^ 'FFt 
ft, rlPdid dd-st ft I FTFI <+i<ri-ch<ct d'l-sl ft ‘nf ft I '^FT c|^ T3PH (sJldt ft I ft 3ddil 
FTcft ftl FR ffr ft Fft, TITFT TFFtt FftFF TFTTF TFt, TFT TFt TTF 
TT T^r*- ftFT 4fm FTF ftft 3TOTT, TTTt FTF fr ^ TFFtt TFT %Ft?T Ft ft, 
r«Tc^d 3|fT TTFTT Tft Tft -sltT ftftTT TTF ft ft TT t|| 

TTVfHTTR'JI ^ftrft: 3T^| 

TTTTFTFTTFT TFT: TTF7 ft ^3^ Fft TFt TT^ TTF fl I 
TTTTTTTT^ ^TTt: 3TftT TRT f I 

FTTTFTTTTTT %T: FTFn% TFTF FTft ft TTT '^ffR ^ TTFi % iT^f FF 
TI ft ^ TTTf^l UTT 3flT ftt RTft ft I 


1 59. Interv iew with Ramnarayan Chaudhary. New Delhi. 2 1 October 1 958. AIR tapes. NMML. 
Original in Hindi. 

160. Swamp Rani Nehm. 

161. Bibi Amma’s name was Rajvati. 

162. 10 Januar\' 1938. 
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{imUNU| ^1 

%5: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 3^Tq^ w; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ di^'l 

^ ^ W1 ^ ^1 

WTTWT ^1 

Jl=llo<c1ld ^ '^TT I '>71 ■'TOdT ipn 

sft, cf^--g^, ^ ^1 ^ ^ ^ fWT ^i, Md^-sTl 'iWT ^ 

^'iMI, <ril4)H ^ H4c-'^ ^ background ^ 3TOT 'STcTT ?IT I 

TTTRTWT 4?7ft: -Rm^ 37?} Ti 37|t[ ?7R 3^fT ^ ■RTO? 

dciT^<dld %?: «m 3^ ^ RPTTT ^ d iTHdT, d? TTdTd im TfiffT -Jf d^ 37FT1I 

TTRdRTdFl "^I?T7t: dftl 

dc|l^7dld %5: ^ ddl d? dd^ dfd ddTd iTdTd f, superficial TTdld t, 'dfddT^ 
d^ tl 

TIRdRm ^4\t77t; eff%d 37Td 37T^ # did 77# f dd^ dfHdl#, #7T ffe 

#, ^ didl ^ I 

ddl^Tdld %d: f7I df^ # ^ ^ 37ddt Discovery of India fidTdT 1 1 d# 37F7 

^ 77d# t, ddl dfr^ 1 1 ^ d# # f#7FT # dTd7 f I d# Id dldd ^ 4dd d5 
^ ■# di?T t dd approach d^ ■^•mi'aI d77>d ^ I dd^ f#77I ^ TO'I # d7#^ dldl, ^ 
ddld d# ^ TTdIdI ^ddd I d d^dlfl TTRd dff did f, d f#77t dfl I dd 77R|I # dldT did 
t, # ddld ddl fdl?” d ^ dT^, d dl ddll ^ dd P^r+H Wd fl 

TTRdTTTdd "#d#: #f#d 37F7#f did #dl, hTscI#, dd7 d^ 37Td fd^Td# #I f^ 
7^ ^ 3|l7'^d^37TddTdII#'^ dIFI 7%d dl dl?cl f f# 37F7 dTR-dTR 

#t dT# d# t’, fdT7 dd dd d#f # ddl t? # 3TP7^ ddl dl f# 37d7 d# dd f 
^ -gf I I -JTFff f#7 ^ # 37N fTddl-fddlT 7? d I 

163. Nandrani. the widow of'Nandlal Nehru. 
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?-TT ^ ^ TfFf W I TfN ■?!. dNiitlS 

^ ^ University ^ ^ ^ iff «ffl 3TTf ^ ft 1^ 

God ^ ^ ^l” Ti# “F^ TFf FFtf r Professor ^ftlF ^ "4^ ^1 ft 
^ 3tM ?t^ ^FtFt f I 


WttlFFt ^1 


F^f?THiFl %I: “iW truth ^ FPlf ft?” W ffr “ft” I 
goodness ^ FPtf ft?” W. “ft” I W fr “fP beauty ^ "PEtf ft?” 
^ % “fr” I F?FT ff: ft God tl Fft ft Fim ftFt t F^l” 

ft ^tFR ffFt, “3TFI TITT Flt^ God f ft FF 'FPlf t ^l” (lift) 
ffel?; F. FFf FIF "Ft” Ft “Ft” FF IfFtH ft FTFR FFt Fif I FF^ '^FtFt ^ 

3tFin fFFF ^i God FFt ft ?nf' Ftf FF ft FFT tft fFFF materialistic fl 

ItFFtWrt 4 fiT : ft. FI FFT F 1 
FtFtFFFFF %I: Ft ftlS FF materialistic ft 

ItFFRtFF ftFTt : FFT, FFT I 


FfFtFIFttcT %F: fifftF God FFt t FF^f as such I 
ItFFRtFPF ^Flf: ft, FtFt fl 

FIFtFIFft<F ^FF: ft FF Ft^ f I 3TRFFF f[ science Ft %Tt FETF F^ iff f, ^ 
region ^i. FqI matter ^ItT energy FF Iff Fif f i jif energy f FFt? Ftft FtTFI 
f tF) qFiI Rhi ‘1 ft^ f, FF ft^ f, TTFt ftF dimensions FF ftf tfti h1fF 
dimensions FF FFTF FFT f FFtf I 

FFFRtFF -ffFF: ftl 

FfFtFIFTFt %FF: FT, ft, FtF f, tffftF ffFtF F Ft FFT FFtft f FtF 'ft ^ 1 1 FF FtFFt 
fFt fFFt FF FFT t ■?! FF F, FI%T f ift Fuf- 3TFTFt Ft FFF FtFt t, ft 

164. S. Radhakrishnan wasthe Ambassador of India to the USSR from 1949 to 1952. 
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f ^ ^ tf?T^ ^ 1TO?T t, ^ ^ yM^HI w 
fi, experience ff, ^ experiment ^ #[ science ^ intuition Til ^ 

^ ^ ■^, ^TT^ 1 1 ^ f ^ # ■SRTT^ I fTq ^ ^ f / 

WTTWT W# ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ % ypTl ^ FR TTRi f, ^ 

TF 1 1 dPch'l Fferl ■5ft, 'FF ^ FrfTF^ 3FF fFTRT MF f 4 "^FTFI FfFF 

t? 

FFlFTTFcl %T; ferit 73TF FF Ft "3^ FHcTI fFTF MTI FF ^ "^FIFl 

FFl? FFl ^FTFI t, FtlfF study ^ FT t TIF Ff! FT I 

TTFFTWT ^Ffl: 4;g FF FI FIT ^ STTF^ ft# TTF^ ^FTF 'iTTFFF f ? 

FFTFTFIM %FT: ^ ^ “# -BF# FFT FFR ^1 FF BTTFft F, society R, t^F 
fFelTF "FF FTTcTT 't' TTT# # cu1# FT, FPTFTF '^I # belief F unbelief FT FTF 'Ip'i 
f I FF FF conditioning ?tFT f #1 #FF FFT FF FF F FTF^'I FF 

fFFIFt 3Tm # FT FFfFF^ FT ^3F I FTF F ^ FfFT |;3TT I FF ^ FFT FFFI fF ^1 TF# 
M-'TO TTFFTFT I, rifeF FlFT-FFf#^ FT 3TTTT # FFT ^ f I FT# F# ^ # FFT 
F;F3TTTT#FT tl 'JFIFT ^ F# FF TTFFII F3TFT FFFF ^ #TF ^ FT FFl# ^ 
F^ 3TTTT fFFT ■§■ I 

TTFFTTIFF '^FTI: BTF5T I 

FTFTFTFTIcT %T; FFt % MTT # F, FF ^ TTTTt FTFT fFFFT FT FFTF 3# 
fFTT# FH5Tdl % FTFT F]F scientific attitude I 

TTFFTTTFF 4?#: 3TF5II 

FTFFFrTTF %T: Ethical 4 t scientific attitude I fTR 3TTTT f#TT MsihT, t# attract 
IfFI 3# 4 ^ 3# Ff! ■^' 37FRT F^ | F% F^ #, appeal FT. ITTF FTF f4 I 
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(Translation begins] 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Your mother'*’ was quite devout and observed 
religious customs and practices. Why is it then that, unlike Gandhiji, you 
were not influenced by your mother’s religious beliefs? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot tell you what influence my mother’s religious beliefs 
had on me. 1 loved and respected her. I heard many stories from her, stories 
from our old epics, that is, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, as children 
generally do, and many more from her widowed elder sister, who often lived 
with us. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What was her name? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Her name? We used to call her Bibi Amma, whatever you 
understand by it. I don’t remember what her real name was.'** She was widowed 
many years ago in her childhood. She used to live with us and travelled alone all 
over India. She was of sturdy build. Hers is a strange story. T have written 
about it somewhere in my book. Although she was much older than my mother, 
she was more robust. She had become strong with her constant travels. She 
used to take meal once a day. She looked after my mother during her last days. 
My mother suffered for one whole night, remained in coma, and died in the 
morning.'*’ Exactly twenty-four hours later, just as her sister had become 
unconscious, Bibi Amma also remained laid up the whole night exactly in the 
same way, and passed away. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Really! 

Jawaharlal Nehru; She did not live even for a day longer after my mother’s 
death. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: It is indeed strange. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Though she was quite strong at that time, the shock of my 
mother s death was too much for her, or whatever you make of it. I had yet 
another aunt. 


165. See fn 160 in this section. 

166. See fn 161 in this section. 

167. See fn 162 in this section. 
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Ramnarayan Chaudhary : I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: She was my Father’s brother's widow. I never saw my 
uncle, w ho was fifteen to twenty years older than my father. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary : Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru; She also lived w ith us. We used to hear very old stories from 
her 1(H). Pujas, etc., were pertonned, and there w ere things of this kind. Though 
it would not be right to say that these things had a religious influence on the 
mmd, the religious background did have a considerable impact. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Don't you believe in religion and God in the 
ordinary sense? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; Believing or not believing in religion and GckI — I do not 
understand the meaning of this question. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary; Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru; How should I put it‘^ It is a very superficial question. It is of 
no fundamental importance. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary; But you will see that what 1 am going to say next 
makes it, in my view, a question of fundamental importance. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have written something about this in my Discovery of 
InJia. You can take a l(H>k at it. These things are beyi^nd the scope ot the 
human mind. I very much like Gautama Buddha's approach in this matter. 
When he was asked this question, he replied that ‘T cannot give an answer. 
Neither can you understand it nor anyone else. When it is beyond one's 
comprehension, then what answer shall I give?" He said neither “yes nor 
“no". I like that very much. 

Ramnarayan ('haudhary But f\mditji, you may remember that once when 
I came to see you in the morning, you were feeding the cats. I said, “People 
say that you don’t believe in religion: then what is this if not religicm?" You 


168 See fn 163 in this section 
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replied. “If this is religion, then I believe in it.” That is, the affection with 
which you were feeding the animals. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Oh. yes, yes. Well, I will tell you something about religion. 
W'hen Dr Radhakrishnan was in Leningrad.'^’ some discussion was going on 
in the University there, and professors and others were also present. He said, 
“You say that you do not believe in God.” They said. “No, we don’t.” Then 
Dr Radhakrishnan told them — and I will tell you the English words that he used. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: “Do you believe in truth?” They said, “Yes.” He asked. “Do 
you believe in goodness?” They said. “Yes.” He asked, “Do you believe in 
beauty?" They said. “Yes.” Dr Radhakrishnan said, “All this is God. This is the 
way to put it.” The professors said, “If you call this God. then we believe in 
God.” [Laughter] 

So, you see, you cannot answer these questions by a clear “yes” or “no”. 
Take our Vedanta, for instance. Generally there is no reference to God in Vedanta. 
But that does not mean that Vedanta is materialistic. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, yes, that is no doubt true. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Or that Buddhism is materialistic. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: No, no. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But God does not figure in it as such. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes, that is quite true. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So this is the position. Today science is also exploring regions 
where matter and energy are identical. What is energy after all? It is obvious 
that the human mind is normally capable of three-dimensional understanding. 
We cannot comprehend the fourth and fifth dimensions. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Yes. 


169. See tn 164 in this .section. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: VVe may say that we know but, in fact, it is beyond our 
understanding. The world is not just w hat we are able to observe. Obv iously 
there is a lot more beyond that and we can understand it gradually or on attaining 
some special state. This understanding may come either through experience or 
scientific experiments or through intuition. Whatever it is, there exist more 
things than we can see. What are they? Those who know can tell. How can we 
say anything? 


Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Gandhiji also used to say that we are still in the 
process ot learning. But Panditji, could you tell me if you respect any 
particular religion more than the others? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not know what is meant by greater respect for any 
particular religion. 1 do not have much experience because I have not done a 
special study of all the religions. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: What is it about Buddhism that attracts you most? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: As I told you, a person in the Hindu scKiety acquires a layer 
of attitudes right from childhood through conversation. It is not a matter of 
belief or unbelief. It is a conditioning as a result of hearing something constantly. 
As far as the Hindu religion is concerned, it is the Upanishads which influenced 
my mind. That influence became rather strong in the later years. I do not say 
that I understand the Gita and the Upanishads fully, but they have definitely 
influenced me. Reading them has an effect on me. I cannot say more than that. 
Secondly, the story of Gautama Buddha has made a profound impression on 
me since my childhocxl. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: I see. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Two things, in particular: one, the story of his life; and 
second, his scientific attitude. 

Ramnarayan Chaudhary: Oh! 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Ethical and scientific attitude. This attracted me and influenced 
me. Of course, there are many great principles in other religions also and these 
appealed to me. There is no doubt about that. 

[Translation ends] 
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II. POLITICS 

(a) Indian National Congress 


14. To H.C. Heda' 


3rd September, 1 958 

My dear Heda.“ 

Your letter of the 2nd September. 1 have already discussed this matter of the 
AICC session at Hyderabad. I agree with you that we should do it in as simple 
a fashion as possible. I particularly like the idea of a number of the AICC 
guests staying with friends. 

You have given a quotation from A.D. Gorwala’s^ note or report. Gorwala's 
dominant passion for many years has been to run down the Congress 
Government and more particularly individuals. He dislikes every policy that we 
have adopted. He is angry about our foreign policy. He does not believe in 
socialism of any kind. He is only against some industrialists. It is absurd for 
him to say that our food policy or housing policy or indeed any policy is governed 
by big business. It may be that in some States various influences function. All 
our taxation policy is dead against the rich. So also our import and other policies. 

As for party chests, it is true that during the general election monies were 
collected from big business also. As a matter of fact I think that the Congress 
collected less money than some other parties. You may have seen the statement 
of the Communist Party in Kerala to the effect that they collected about forty 
lakhs since they came to power there. This is an amazing sum for a small State 
to collect. The Congress has never been able to collect so much, except during 
general elections and from all over India. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1. JN Collection. 

2. Harish Chandra Heda ( 19I2-2rX)2); Congressman from Andhra Pradesh; treasurer and 
secretary. Hyderabad Harijan Sevak Sangh, 1930-38; founder member, Hyderabad State 
Congre.ss, 1938; suffered imprisonment in 1942 and 1947; founder president, Hyderabad 
State INTUC, 1948-50; Member; Provisional Parliament, 1950-52, Lok Sabha, 1952-67, 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Commission, 1960-61; protagonist of separate 
Telangana. 

3. A former member of the Indian Civil Service; resigned in 1947. 
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15. To P.N. Rajabhoj'* 


September 7. I95S 

Dear Shri Rajabhoj.' 

You gave me this evening a letter and a memorandum. 1 want to tell you that I 
have read this memorandum with interest, and there are some points with 
which I agree, more especially that the Congress leadership does not keep in 
proper touch with village workers. 

You say that Ministers do not take you in their confidence. 1 di) not know 
if you have any particular matter in mind. It is difficult lor me to enquire unless 
there is something specific to enquire about. There is no question of proUKol, 
but sometimes it may be difficult to find time. As far as possible. Ministers 
should, of course, give time to MPs or others for frank discussions. 

Thank you for your letter of the 7th September, with which you have 
given a note about your personal impressions of what had happened in 
Ahmedabad. 1 have read this with interest. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


16. Morarji Desai’s Press Interview® 

Question;^ Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: (a) whether his 
attention has been drawn to the write-up on an interview by the Minister of 
Finance about India and her people to the American news magazine Time 
published in its issue of the 1st September, 1958;^ (b) if so, whether it is 
the policy of the Government that such interviews must be given to the 


4. JN Collection. 

5. Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha from Bombay and President of Bharat Dalit Sewak 
Sangh. 

6. Replies to questions in the Rajya Sabha, 8 September 1 958. Rajya Sahha Debates, 1 958, 
Vol. XXII, Nos 12-31, cols 2301-2308. 

7. By Bhupesh Gupta of the Communist Party of India and eight others. 

8. Union Finance Minister Morarji Desai's interv iew to Time correspondent Donald Connery 
in New Delhi in late August 1958 before his tour to the UK, the USA and Canada. He 
.spoke on many subjects including the drinking of liquor, Gandhian simplicity. Indians, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, Communists, world leaders, birth control and fanaticism. 
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American journals before India’s Finance Minister leaves for the United 
States of America for seeking economic assistance; and (c) whether the 
view s expressed by the Minister of Finance in that interview and published 
in the above-mentioned journal represent the views of the Government? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; (a) Yes. (b) There is no such policy, (c) The views which 
are reported in this article are, as stated by the Finance Minister himself, his 
own personal views. 

Bhupesh Gupta: My first series of supplementaries will relate to what I 
consider to be the most offending portion. So I shall read it out: 

"Our worst trait is that we talk against our colleagues.” 

I underline the word “is” and let us note that it is not "was”. 

"We are a weak people”. 

Again I underline the word "are” here. 

"We are a weak people — cowardly, physically and mentally. Two 
thousand years of suppression have undermined the nation’s courage 
until we became afraid of everything.” 

Chairman:'* That will do. 

Bhupesh Gupta: "Under the British we learned to evade taxes. We broke 
the laws clandestinely. We found it useful to tell lies. But. people are now 
beginning to speak out courageously.” 

Then come the remarks about the Prime Minister.'® To that I shall come 
later. 

Chairman: Don’t bother. 

Bhupesh Gupta: Is the Prime Minister aware that if Shri Morarji Desai had 
made such a statement about an ordinary individual and not about an entire 
nation, he would have most definitely made himself liable to both civil and 


9. S. Radhakrishnan. 

10. In his interview with the Time corresptondent Morarji Desai, spteaking about Nehru, said: 
“Human foibles are hard to remove. He had always ridden on the cre.st of the wave since 
childhood. He was lionised from the very beginning. He could run away with anything. A 
feeling of indi.spensability grew up in him. Intellectually he is humble, spiritually he is 
not. It he believed in God, he would be another Gandhi. As it is, he believes the scientific 
way is the only way.” 
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criminal charges for defamation? So what is the remedy when a Cabinet 
Minister libels the whole nation? That is the question. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, Sir, I am not aware of this. 

Bhupesh Gupta: It he is not aware of it, I hope he will consult the Law 
Minister." 

Chairman: He is not here. 

Bhupe.sh Gupta: He is not here but he will consult him in due course. 

Can the Prime Minister name any self-respecting Indian, living or dead, 
who ever expressed such opinion about our great people? 

Chairman: It is a question of the living or the dead. You have to make a 
comprehensive comparison. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Is this a historical examination that the honourable Member 
wishes to put me to, on past history, the present and also the future? 

Bhupesh Gupta: The Prime Minister has written the Glimpses of World 
History'^ and .so he will not mind if I put him to a test. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is the difficulty. 1 know more about history than the 
honourable Member opposite. 

Bhupesh Gupta: Will the honourable Minister who has superior knowledge 
please give me a straight answer? Can he name anybody who had ever said 
such things about the nation, any self-respecting Indian? 

Chairman: If he has said that. 

Bhupesh Gupta: He has said that. Let him say either ‘Yes’ or ‘No’. 
Chairman: No, no. 

Bhupesh Gupta: You do not allow this question. Sir? 

1 1 . Asoke K. Sen. 

12. First published in two volumes (Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1934 and 1935). 
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Jaswant Singh: 1 want to put one question. I want to ask the honourable 
Prime Minister as to whether any member of the Cabinet is within his right 
to express such views about the whole nation? Is he within his rights to 
ventilate his personal views in this manner? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 do not understand this question. Sir. I cannot say whether 
the report is precisely what the Finance Minister said. 

Bhupesh Gupta: He has owned it; it has been owned by him. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I am not saying that the report is incorrect or not but, even 
a word changed here and there gives a different emphasis but what I say is, I 
cannot say anything. It is for him to answer as to whether he did say or did not 
say but one thing you must remember. Whenever a general talk is going on, 
one may say something in one context and another thing in another context. 1 
cannot answer. If the Finance Minister were here, he would be able to tell us. 
How can I answer what he meant, in what context he said? If there is any 
historical statement made there, I can express my agreement or disagreement 
w ith it. That is all. In the list, there are a number of things. For instance, there 
is something about birth control, etc.,‘^ with which I completely disagree. 

Chairman: They are neutral subjects for our friends, subjects like birth 
control. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I completely disagree with what the Finance Minister is 
reported to have said. 

Jaswant Singh: My question has not been answered. 1 wanted to know 
whether any member of the Cabinet is within his right to express his personal 
views defaming the nation? 


13. Independent Member from Raja.sthan. 

14. As regards birth control, Morarji Desai said: “I know I am called w'(X)lly headed alx^ut 
such things. I don't preach against it because I am a voice in the wilderness. I am not 
dogmatic, however. I consider it the right of anyone to practice birth control if he wants 
to. But once a man can have pleasure w ithout the consequences, he will become weak and 
immoral. This isn't the right way to seek God, or truth. The carnal pleasures of life have 
never made minds great.” 
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Jawaharlal Nehru; Obviously he has every right in regard to the vast number of 
subjects which are not covered by normal governmental policies or governmental 
programmes. Government policies or programmes do not cover the whole of 
our life. 

H.N. Kun/.ru:'’ Are Cabinet .Ministers or Ministers of the Government free 
to speak about the Prime Minister in the way that Shri Morarji Desai has 
done? 


Jaw aharlal Nehru; So far as the Prime Minister is concerned, he has no objection 
to their speaking about him in any manner they like. 

H.N. Kunzru; This is not a personal question. 

Bhupesh Gupta; We are concerned with the constitutional propriety. 

H.N. Kunzru; It is a question of public importance. Have Government 
given Ministers freedom to critici.se the Prime Minister in the way that the 
Finance Minister has done? He may be l(X) per cent right or I(K) per cent 
wrong. The question is not about the correctness or the wrongness of 
what he has said but about the propriety of his making such a statement as 
a Member of the Government. The Prime Minister’s own wishes do not 
count in this matter. It is the constitutional propriety of a Minister of the 
Government saying such things that is under discussion. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; There may be two opinions as to whether what the Finance 
Minister has said about me is complimentary or otherwise. There are two 
ways of looking at it. It is not e.xactly what might be called a criticism in the 
normal sense of the word. He has discussed a subject which normally is not 
di.scussed in assemblies like this, for instance, whether the Prime Minister 
believes in God or not. Mr Bhupesh Gupta, for what I know, may not believe. 

Bhupesh Gupta; You also do not believe, according to him, it seems. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; That again depends on what our definition of God is. 

H.N. Kunzru; The point is whether the other Ministers are also free to be 
as abnormal as the Finance Minister. 

1.5. Independent Member from Uttar Pradesh. 
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Chairman: Order, order. 

Bhupesh Gupta: These are points of constitutional propriety. Can he name 
any Member of the Government in any democratic set-up anywhere in the 
world who has spoken of his people in this manner and about the Prime 
Minister and yet remained in office? History... 

Chairman: The Finance Minister is not here and the Prime Minister says 
that he is not satisfied as to whether it is an authentic or correct version or 
not. He talks about his belief in God. If God is a symbol of the mystery at 
the heart of the Universe, he believes. 

Bhupesh Gupta: I would beg of you not to introduce philosophy into this. 
It is a constitutional and political matter and I would beg of you not to 
introduce philosophy into this. Now, the Finance Minister has owned up 
his remarks about India which have been published in The Hindustan Times. 
It is there and the Prime Minister knows it. I would like to ask him from 
what he has said, are we to understand that a Member of the Government 
can commit libel against any nation with impunity and, all that the Prime 
Minister of that Government has to do in the matter is to shield and explain 
away his colleague’s conduct? Answer. 

Chairman: No more. 

Bhupesh Gupta: Why no more. Sir? I too had been a student of constitutional 
history — and he is a much more knowledgeable person than me — but for 
the life of me I cannot think of any such occasion where a Member of a 
Government has spoken against the people and against the Prime Minister. 
He is taking it as a compliment and is trying to explain it away. It is sought 
to be explained away in a light-hearted manner. I would like to ask the 
Prime Minister to face a discussion in this matter. In the [sic] May's 
Parliamentary Procedure,’^ you find that the Prime Minister is answerable 
to the House ot Commons for the conduct of a Cabinet Minister and these 
things are taken very seriously. We are concerned with the political and 
constitutional propriety. Will he kindly face a debate over this question? 


16. Reterring to Tboma.s Erskine May, Treatise upon the Law, Privileges, Proceedings and 
Usage of Parliament {Lowdou: Charles Knight, 1844). 
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Chairman: These are not questions. You are entering into a discussion. You 
are not putting a question... 


H.N. Kunzru: Are Ministers free to talk of one another in public as the 
Finance Minister has done about the Prime Minister? 


Bhupesh Gupta: Answer this question for Heaven’s sake. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is obvious. Sir, that not Ministers but others too have to 
observe certain restraints naturally and more especially Ministers of a 
Government. If a person crosses those restraints, well, it depends on how, 
where and to what extent that is done. It is very difficult to frame rules about 
such matters. I am trying to speak rather objectively though my name has been 
brought in. 1 do not really see in the comments that arc reported to have been 
made about me, whether I believe in Gcxl or not, anything wrong, either as 
Prime Minister or as anybody else. He seems to be discussing it in some other 
plane. That is not quite clear to me, I admit. So, how can I answer the honourable 
Dr Kunzru's question because it is obvious that there are limitations even in 
human behaviour? Apart from the Ministers, two persons should behave with 
each other with certain restraints. When these limits are crossed, it is another 
matter. Sometimes they obviously so cross, sometimes doubtfully cross and 
sometimes are not crossed. So, I do not think anything very special has happened 
about the Finance Minister.*^ 


17. Morarji Desai said in Washington D.C. on 8 .September that he had been quoted out of 
context and wrongly. “Mr Nehru commands the complete loyalty of his colleagues and 
the people. What we admire most about him is his intellectual humility”, Morarji Desai 
said and added that Nehru believed more in the "scientific age” and if he were to believe 
in God as Mahatma Gandhi had, ‘‘he would be another Gandhi.” He denied he had said 
Indians lacked courage. But he added: "If we were not weak we would never have 
been ruled so long by a foreign power.” See item 368 for some observations of Nehru's on 
this episode which he shared w ith Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit in his letter of 8 September 
1 958 to her. 
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17. To P. Ranga Reddi’® 


October 8, 1 958 

My dear Ranga ReddiJ*^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd October. 

I am glad to leam that you are having some cultural programmes during 
the AICC sessions in Hyderabad.^” 1 would certainly like to attend one of these, 
if possible, but I am afraid I cannot keep away for long at night as I do a great 
deal of work every night. Please do not ask me to inaugurate any such 
programme. I do not understand how and why a cultural programme should 
be inaugurated by a speech. We are too fond of speeches, and there will be 
many speeches in the AICC. Why, then, add to them? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


18. To N. Sanjiva Reddy^’ 


14th October 1958 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy," 

Your letter of the 12th October. I have noted the engagements you have referred 
to. I hope you will not add to them. 

I shall have to leave Hyderabad early in the morning of the 27th so as to 
reach Delhi by 10 o’clock on that day. 

There is one matter to which I should like to draw your particular attention. 
1 do not want any Government money to be spent on the AICC Session and 


1 8. File No. F-8/68/58-PMS, Vol. I. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 9. Piclathala Ranga Reddi (1917-1991); Congressman from Andhra Pradesh; participated in 
Individual Satyagraha, 1940, and the Quit India Movement, 1942; elected to Provisional 
Parliament. 1950; Chief Whip of the Congress Legislature Party in Madras Assembly 
and subsequently in Andhra Pradesh Assembly, 1952-58; President. Andhra Pradesh 
Congress Committee. 1958-59; Mini.ster for Planning and Information in the Andhra 
Pradesh Government, 1960-62; Member, Andhra Pradesh Legislative Council, 1966-68, 
and Chairman, 1968-72; Speaker of Andhra Pradesh As.sembly, 1972-74. 

20. The AICC session was held in Hyderabad from 24 to 26 October 1958. 

21. File No. F-8/68/58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

22. Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 
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Ministers and others who may come there should not be treated as State guests. 
They can be private or personal guests. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


19. To N. Sanjiva Reddy^^ 


October 20, 1 958 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

I understand that our Defence Ministry have agreed to a request made to them 
by the President of the Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee,'^ supported by 
you, for the loan and hire of 4(K) beds during the AlCC Meeting. The arrangement 
is that the normal hire charges should be paid and if any damage is done, this 
should be made good. 

I see no harm in this arrangement, but 1 would have personally preferred 
that the Congress Committee did not deal with our Defence Ministry on this 
subject. All these matters are likely to be rai.sed in Parliament and needlessly 
create a wrong impression. However, since the arrangement has been agreed 
upon, 1 do not wish to interfere. But if it is conveniently possible to do without 
them or to take as small a number as possible, it would be better. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


23. JN Collection. A copy of this letter was sent to O. Pulla Reddi. the Defence Secretary. 

24. P. Ranga Reddi. 
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20. Message to the Seva Dal“ 

I send my good wishes to the volunteers of the Congress Seva DaL*’ on the 
occasion of their rally at Bhopal.’^ The Seva Dal is an organisation to carry out 
disciplined public work. Its whole approach in its work is peaceful. Shramdan 
or active association with manual and like work should be a prominent part of 
its activities. 

I am glad to notice that the rally is being held is such a way as not to cast 
a burden on the place of meeting. This self-reliance is to be encouraged. 

During the days ahead, we have difficult work in the country. Even as we 
advance forward, our difficulties increase. This should encourage us to put 
ever greater effort in this work. 


21. The Situation in Keraia^^ 

The AICC approves of the resolution passed by the Working Committee at 
their meeting on September 1 4, 1 958, in regard to the situation in Kerala.^*^ 
The AICC is concerned at the continuance of a state of insecurity in the State, 
the prevalence of attacks and murderous assaults and the policy of the State 
Government which is often discriminatory and not in accordance with the rule 
of law. 


25. 2 1 October 1 958. Seva Dal Files, AICC Papers, NMML. 

26. A branch ot the Indian National Congress for serv ice and mobilisation, stressing discipline 
and character. 

27. Rally held 1 5 to 1 7 November 1 958. 

28. Draft resolution for the AICC meeting, Hyderabad, 24 October 1 958. JN Collection. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously the same day. 

29. The Congress Working Committee had passed the following resolution on 1 4 September 
1 958: 

‘The Congress President gave an account of his recent visit to Kerala. The Working 
Committee expressed their great concern at the continuance of a state of insecurity in the 
State and the frequent attacks and murderous assaults on Congressmen and non- 
Communists, as well as at the policy of the State Government, which is often discriminatory' 
and not in accordance with the rule of law'. 

“The Committee requests the Pradesh Congress Committee to convey their 
sympathy to those who have been victims of violence.” 
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22. Nuclear Tests“ 

The AICC notes with grave apprehension the lack of progress made in 
disarmament and the continuation of tests of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons. Scientific opinion all over the world has pointed out the grave dangers 
of these tests not only in the present, but to the future of humanity. The 
continuation of these tests is thus a crime against the human race, and adds to 
the risks of the annihilation of civilisation. Scientific experts have stated that it 
is feasible and practicable to discover any violation of an agreement on the 
discontinuance of such tests. 

2. The Congress had welcomed the suspension of these tests by the 
Soviet Union.” It is a matter of deep regret that this suspension has been ended 
now.” It is also a matter of great regret that the other nuclear Powers have not 
suspended these tests and, in fact, such tests are being made by all the nuclear 
Powers with increasing frequency, regardless of all human considerations. 

3. The AICC is firmly of opinion that there can be no peace or avoidance 
of conflict in this world unless immediate steps are taken towards disarmament 
and. in particular, for discontinuance of all nuclear and thermo-nuclear tests, 
pending an agreement by the States concerned to put an end to them completely. 
This agreement is urgently necessary, and the AICC appeals to all the States 
concerned and to the United Nations to bring about such an agreement. 


23. Agricultural Production" 

The AICC notes with satisfaction the establishment of many basic industries 
and the widespread growth of small industries in the country. Industrial advance 
based on modem scientific and technological methods is essential to raise the 
productive capacity of the country and the standards of the people. It is also 
necessary in order to provide more and more opportunities of employment and 
for the growth of agricultural production. 


30. Draft resolution for the AICC meeting, Hyderabad, 24 October 1958. JN Collection. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously the same day. 

31. On 3 April 1958, Congress President U.N. Dhebar welcomed the suspension of nuclear 
tests by the Soviet Union. 

32. See item 1 1. fn 134. 

33. Draft resolution for the AICC meeting, Hyderabad, 24 October 1 958. JN Collection. The 
resolution was adopted unanimously on 25 October 1958. 
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2. It must be remembered, however, that the growth of industry, in an 
agricultural country like India, depends basically on the growth of agricultural 
production and, in particular, production of foodgrains. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance to increase food production. The yield per acre in India is 
pitifully low and can undoubtedly be increased wherever a real effort is made, 
as has been demonstrated in various parts ot the country. It is of the first 
importance now to concentrate on this higher yield per acre of foodgrains so 
that the target laid down in the Second Five Year Plan should not only be 
reached, but considerably increased. By the end of the Third Plan, there should 
be a hundred per cent increase in the present yield. The problem of food 
production is a national one and should not be dealt with on a party basis, but 
in cooperation with other parties and groups. The food problem should be 
considered from the point of view' of India as a whole. 

For this purpose it is necessary to appoint a Sub-Committee ot the AICC 
to consider all aspects of agricultural production including aspects ot land 
reforms bearing thereon^^ and to submit a paper to the AICC for its consideration 
at the next session, containing detailed proposals for an integrated programme 
of agricultural development. The President is authorised to nominate the 
Committee which shall consist of not more than fifteen members. 

3. While higher production is the only basic remedy to attain selt- 
sufficiency in food and, wherever possible, a surplus for export, necessary 
steps should be taken forthwith to ensure that anti-social activities do not come 
in the way of the best utilisation of available supplies. The recent rise in prices 
of foodgrains in some parts of India was not wholly justified by the factual 
position and was partly due to artificial and engineered causes. Such anti-social 
activities with a view' to profiteering must be sternly checked by the 
Administration, and public opinion should be built up to prevent them. 


34. The subsequent paragraph was not in the draft. It was introduced by C. Subramaniam 
from Madras. 

35. On 26 October 1958, U.N. Dhebar announced the formation of a sub-committee under 
himself 
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24. India’s Progress^ 

Present State of the Nation — Opposition Parties’ Tendency to Paint Dark 
Picture will Harm India — Nehru Decries Habit 
(From Our Correspondent) 

Hyderabad, Oct. 24. Prime Minister Nehru today deprecated the tendency of 
Opposition parties to decry the achievements of the country and create an 
atmosphere of diffidence by indulging in statements that they were on the 
brink of a precipice and on the way to ruin and emphatically declared that “it is 
factually wrong and I will not accept such a statement”. 

Mr Nehru who was addressing the Ail India Congress Committee on what 
he said “General problems” spioke for about forty minutes. In the course of his 
speech, Mr Nehru emphasised the importance of technical personnel and 
resources for the progress of the country. He expressed the country’s gratitude 
to those who had helped India by giving financial assistance, but he added that 
no country could become prosperous on loans, but by producing real wealth in 
the country. 

Mr Nehru said that nowadays he saw the strange spectacle (ajib tamasha) 
of opposition parties painting a dark picture of the situation in the country. 
Of course, it was their right to criticise and it was their profession too. “I have 
no objection, if they criticise the Congress. But, by criticising the Congress, 
which had a major share in the administration they criticise the 
Government. Ultimately, it is the country that they are criticising. To say 
always that the country is falling and being destroyed is an attack on 
Bharat. Such critics will simply disappear in a Communist country, if at all 
anybody has the courage to say so. There is no scope for such things there” 
(cheers). 

Continuing, Mr Nehru said he did not mean to suggest that there were 
no faults in the Communist States. In those countries an atmosphere 
was created that the country was advancing on all fronts. Some of the 
statements might not reflect the situation fully. What he found in this 
country was that the opposition created a peculiar climate by their repeated 
statements that the country was not progressing. 


36. Re(x>rt of .speech at the AlCC meeting, Hyderabad, 24 October 1958. The Hindu. 
25 October 1958. Neither a draft nor a final version ot this speech has been found in the 
AlCC Papers. 
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Mr Nehru said some Congressmen also joined in this, possibly with a 
feeling, '‘Why should we be left behind? Let us also cry with others”. 

Foundations Laid for New India 

India was a democratic country and there were the Parliament and the 
Legislative Assemblies, where expression was given to various viewpoints. 
It was necessary that their efforts should be directed towards removing 
the detects, which could be done by frank discussion. It was a correct 
and democratic way. It was wrong to generate a feeling that everything 
was wrong and they were heading towards a crisis. ‘Tf we look at the 
history of India during the last ten years, we find we have made progress 
in basic matters and laid the foundations, which is important for building a 
new India”, he said. 

Mr Nehru said that people would be amazed to see the progress that 
India had made, which was depicted in the “India 1958” Exhibition, though it 
might not have been able to give a full picture. It was not possible to encompass 
in any exhibition all that was happening in the country. The dignitaries who 
came to attend the World Bank meetings were impressed by the Exhibition, as 
it gave them a picture ot a new, rising India, more than the discussions could 
show. “A new age of scientists, oil-drillers and mechanics was springing up. 
Bharat is changing.” 

Mr Nehru said, at the outset, that the Committee had passed resolutions on 
two kinds of subjects, international and domestic. There was no doubt that 
there was hardly any person in India who would oppose the resolution on 
disarmament. Yet, it was necessary, because, it would not only refresh their 
own minds but show the world the attention they were paying to an important 
question as the stopping of nuclear tests. 

Industrial Era 

The main question today on the domestic front was an economic one, said 
Mr Nehru. Agricultural production and industries were only components of the 
economic problem. An extraordinary thing that was happening in India today 
was that the country was passing from one era to another, from the pre- 
industrial to an industrial era. 

Countries in the West as well as Japan and Russia and China had also 
passed through that revolution but their path was different. But the basic factor 
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was the same. There was no other way to develop the wealth of the country 
adequately and increase its prosperity except by the new way of science and 
technology, which were needed for industrial progress. India was a poor country 
and it could achieve material progress by industrialisation. He was sure there 
was no conflict or contradiction, if they gave an important place to small-scale 
and village industries. He did not know, what might be the position, say after 
50 years, in the atomic age. He did not think that industries might employ more 
than two crores of people. It was their duty to give an opportunity to the large 
mass of people in the village to produce wealth. Their manpower had to be 
utilised. Therefore, they were laying stress on Gramodyog. India had to develop 
in different ways, he added. 

Dwelling on the concept of the Socialist pattern of society, Mr Nehru said 
that it did not consist in merely removing economic and social inequalities, but 
in approaching these problems in a scientific way. The objective of both capitalist 
and Socialist States generally was to have a welfare State. There might be 
disparities in the USA but their ‘Mow” was “very high”. In many other countries 
like Scandinavia, man was looked after “from birth to death”. Mr Nehru touched 
on the process of evolution to industrialisation and said a feudal system 
obstructed the growth of .society. They had to make a scientific approach to 
their problems, “Socialism means to solve social problems scientifically”. 

They were Just entering on an industrial era in India and said: “We are in 
the middle, between two valleys. On the one side, the old structure was stumbling 
and on the other, it had not settled down”. Such changes required enormous 
resources for the construction of projects and the establishment of industries. 
Money and manpower were big problems, “We have to tighten our belts, save 
money and build up resources. We want trained technicians and not unskilled 
men, who might be a burden at one stage”. He mentioned that India had recently 
got some loans from the United States, Japan and England. 

Foreign Exchange — Absurd to Talk of “Bankruptcy” 

Mr Nehru said: “We were in some difficulty regarding foreign exchange. 
Because, when a country embarks on industrialisation it requires foreign exchange 
to get machines and even steel”. They had erected four steel plants^’ by spending 
Rs 500 crores. They had not sufficient foreign exchange to pay, as only by 

37. At Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh. Rourkela in Orissa, and Durgapur in West Bengal, and the 

expansion of the steel plant at Jamshedpur in Bihar. 
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stepping up exports, could they get it. It was absurd to say that they were 
“bankrupt". “We obtained loans from some countries. We are thankful to those 
countries because they helped us at a crucial time. But, no country can continue 
on foreign loans. We must produce our own wealth by agriculture and industry". 
Whether they were a capitalist or a Socialist country, they grew only by hard 
toil and industrial and technological development. 

Giving the example of the recovery of Germany and Japan after the war 
and also a part of Russia, which was destroyed by Germany, Mr Nehru said: 
“In 10 years Germany and Japan have again risen with glory' and strength". 
The one common factor (among these countries) was that both were 
hardworking people and had adequate technical personnel. ‘'In fact, they have 
become stronger than what they were ten years ago. Unless we are strong and 
hardworking, we may not achieve our goal, no matter what Msm’ we may 
follow", Mr Nehru said. 

There was need for “sacrifices" in order that the country might be developed, 
said Mr Nehru. They were living in the atomic age and it was necessary that 
they should go forward, for which they had to shed their comforts, so that 
they might live comfortably tomorrow. You can rest today. But, then you will 
not see tomorrow". Mr Nehru explained that the means of production moulded 
the society in a country. In that way, they had an industrial society, an agricultural 
society. The shackles that bound the society and impeded progress ought to be 
broken, apart from other considerations. Untouchability had to be removed 
from a practical standpoint. Similarly, a country could not progress, if their 
women remained in “purdah" and continued to be backward. 

Mr Nehru said that the Congress was moulded by nationalism, which gave 
them power and strength, as also inspiration to work. Side by side, it were the 
rural people and their issues ot agriculture, land reform and other economic 
problems that shaped the Congress. A national organisation had a national 
complexion. They had to retain that national character. At the same time, they 
had to grow and have their hand on the pulse of the people and meet new 
requirements. Their contact with the people in the freedom struggle gave them 
training to tackle the people’s problems. 

New Life in Villages 

Referring to the agricultural production in the country. Mr Nehru said that due 
to their ill-luck the production was attected in the last three years due to floods 
or scarcity ot rain. Their real objective was to raise the mass of people. The 
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Community Development work was being done in three lakhs of villages. There 
might be some shortcomings in the work, but a new spirit had spread in every 
village. Unless they gave up outmoded ideas and infused a new life in the rural 
areas, they could not progress. “I have faith in the people of India. We are 
facing difficulties in passing on from an agricultural age to an industrial one, 
but we will overcome them". 

Mr Nehru said he was bom in the nineteenth century and had spent 58 
years in the twentieth century. He found that the mind of the children of today 
was new. "1 see my grandsons. Their minds go to technical and mechanical 
realms". These boys were being shaped in a new age. He wanted that more 
new blood should come into the Congress. 

25. Congress Objectives^® 

Mr President^*^ and comrades, 

I have listened to a number of speeches delivered on this resolutioi/^ and have 
read the amendments moved. I do not know myself which amendments have 
been held to be in order, but I gather that only a few are in order. Perhaps, one^‘ 
which says to drop the words '‘with satisfaction" in the first paragraph and the 
one which Shri Algurai Shastri recently moved.*" Now, this resolution, as you 
will no doubt notice, is rather a medley. It is a mixture — not a mixture of 
contrary things, but nevertheless a mixture — and one thing that interested me 
in this discussion was as to which part of this mixed-mixture people spoke 


38. Speech at the AlCC meeting, Hyderabad, 25 October 1958. AIR tapes, N.MML. 

39. U.N. Dhebar. 

40. Govind Ballabh Pant moved the resolution on “Congress Organisation'* on 25 October 
1958. 

41. Amendment by A.R. Antulay from Maharashtra. The original draft on Congress 
Organisation read: 

“The AICC notes with satisfaction the progress made in the organisation of .Mandal 
committees throughout the country " 

42. .Algurai Shastri from Uttar Pradesh, w ho was also Secretary', Congress Party in Parliament, 
w anted to add at the end of the sixth paragraph: “To meet this end in view the Working 
Committee should take suitable action in time.” The sixth paragraph read as follows: 
“The AICC views w ith concern the continuation of groups and internal conflicts w ithin 
the Congress. The Congress cannot serve the people or take them towards the objective 
in view unless these group rivalries are given up and discipline is maintained and every 
Congressman subordinates his own interests to the larger g(X)d.” 
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about. Here was Mr Algurai Shastri warming up in regard to the last part, or 
more or less the last part, and going into some personal histories about that 
matter. And yet, important as the last part and every part of this resolution is, 
surely the purpose and basis and outlook of this resolution is something bigger 
and wider and much more important than what Mr Algurai Shastri seemed to 
imagine. 

It is a vital matter how you and I and this great House looks at these things. 
Do you know, what is the best test of an organisation or of a country or of an 
individual? The test is what questions that organisation puts? What questions 
are in the mind of that country, or of that individual? If they are petty questions 
then that organisation and that individual is petty. If they are big questions then 
that individual at least is trying to be big if he is not big, and the organisation. 
Therefore, it is interesting to find and it might serve some useful purpose to 
make a note of what our various Congress committees from top to bottom 
think about, and discuss, from time to time. Are they engrossed in what might 
be called relatively petty questions, important as they may be, in the context ot 
events or are they thinking of the great things that this country and the Congress 
has to face today? That brings out the reality of that organisation: how far it is 
in touch with the moving current of history, and how far it has been diverted 
from that moving river, and has become a puddle by the side of it, going round 
and round maybe. That is a vital point to understand and to see. 

Yesterday, in another connection 1 ventured to submit to this House that 
we are changing over from one age to another. We are in one of the great 
stages of transition in India, and in another sense in the world, and we in India, 
therefore, have to face a double transition, one peculiar to India and one in 
which we take part in the great world revolution that is going on — a revolution 
in the real sense of the word, that is, the whole structure of the world is 
changing, its life, the forces at work in the world, atomic energy, what not, are 
changing it. So, we have to face a double revolution. And it is a challenge ot 
enormous significance to us, to this country and to the world too, what we do. 
And here is this organisation which has faced great challenges in its past, and 
still has the daring to face the challenge of today. What does it think? What 
does it argue? What kind of subjects bring some excitement in its debates? And 
what are taken for granted? We may discuss, as we did yesterday, briefiy the 


43. Algurai Shastri claimed that internal party rivalries were ideological before Independence 
and power struggles thereafter, which were debilitating, so he demanded penalties, not 
mere resolutions. 
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question of atomic tests and it was rightly pointed out by a member why 
discuss this, it is something we all agree. Of course, we agree, we agree about 
many things and we agree for two reasons, one, because, well, we consider 
them important and we agree, and the other is, we consider them unimportant 
and we agree. Why should we bother about things we do not worr)' about? If 
in a vital matter you agree because you consider it unimportant, then you lose 
grip, then you lose, you shift away from that great current of history that is 
sweeping along at such a fast pace. It is a small matter about these atomic 
tests. It is a far more important matter whether life exists in this globe a few 
years later or does not, whether civilisation perishes, whether all that we have 
done or we hope to do is brought to naught and ruin and frustration because of 
the quarrels and the atom bombs of others. It is no small matter, it is a vital 
matter. It is a happy coincidence that hardly any of us in this country disagree 
on that subject. But, the question does arise: is your agreement from, let us 
say, not attaching importance to it, either from knowledge or from ignorance, 
or just not caring about it or taking it for granted? If you do not care about the 
vital things that affect the world today, well, the vital things will not care about 
you and us. Remember that there is a two-way traffic and then the world will 
go along ignoring you. I am merely pointing out this as an example. 

Now, I think that the resolution we passed yesterday about the atomic 
tests^ is of vital importance. It may be that the voice of India — though it is not 
backed up by armed might or by financial power, yet it has some influence on 
the nations of the world. It may be that the appeal that we made,^^ not casually 
but after thought, after full consideration and after conviction, will have some 
influence on the great powers and the United Nations, and the Geneva 
Conference, and all those who may be thinking about these matters. If so, we 
have done a great thing not only for ourselves but for the world. Therefore, it 
was an important resolution which should not have been put, let us say, 
from the chair. As if it is a formal thing, we do something; discharge our duty 
formally, as we have to do many other formal things without attaching 
importance to them. 

I am sorry for drifting away from this resolution, but 1 wanted to put 
before you an example as to how we have to view things. What is in your mind 
today ? What is in the mind of this organisation? Is this great transition from 
one age to another troubling your mind? And are you .seeking some way to 


44. AICC resolution on nuclear lest ban, 24 October 1958. See item 22. 

45. Nehru's appeal to the USA and the USSR, 27 November 1957. See SWJN/SS/40/ 
pp. 593-594. 
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grasp this change, all that is happening, some way to control it, some way to 
direct it, so that we may remould it nearer to our heart’s desire? We cannot 
fashion the world, but we have dared, this organisation has dared, to fashion 
India. Although it is a difficult enough task to fashion, to direct 370 million 
people, we have dared to do that in the past, and with a large measure of 
success. Have we that daring now or are we going to be swept away by the 
current? 

People sometimes talk of odd things, fear. Somebody said yesterday about 
that Kerala resolution^ — he finished up by saying, warning you that trouble 
may come in and spread all over India, this will happen, that will happen^ . I do 
not particularly fancy such language or such thinking. Somebody else said: 
‘‘Oh! Look at Pakistan, martial law and all that, and the newspapers are full of 
long articles how it concerns India, and other people and other countries also 
talk about it.” Well, obviously it is a matter of concern to us anyhow what 
happens in a neighbour country, more especially Pakistan. Obviously it is a 
matter of concern to us if martial law is declared and if all the roots of democracy 
and everything that goes with democracy are pulled out and uprooted.^^ It is no 
small matter, if for nothing else, we have — I believe, and I am glad we have 
and 1 certainly have — a sense of fellow-feeling with the people of Pakistan 
who were with us, who were one of us till only a few years ago; and if they 
prosper we are happy, I am happy; if they come to trouble I am unhappy, quite 
apart from the reactions in India. But then, of course, I have to consider the 
reactions in India. Still I am convinced that their well-being is good for India. 
And so, therefore, we are obviously concerned about what happens there but 
that concern is not of that type that many of our wise newspaper writers write 
about. Their concern is apparently one of fear: Oh! Will this thing happen? Will 
some military leader or somebody else rise up and some dictator assume military 
power in India, and so on and so forth. I honour and respect newspaper writers 
and editors, but I am sometimes astonished at their frivolity in thinking, at their 
superficiality in considering things. 

However, I am not talking about Pakistan, I am content with the problems 
ot India; they are enough for me. They are enough for me, partly because it is 
your concern and mine, partly because they are difficult problems, and even 
though 1 may talk about the atomic tests, I talk about them because indirectly 
or directly they may concern India. My groove is India. It is a big enough 
groove to work in, and it I have to influence the world, it is through our work 

46. AICC resolution on Kerala, 24 October 1 958. See item 2 1 . 

47. Referring to S. Nijalingappa from Mysore. 

48. Martial law was imjX)sed in Pakistan on 7 October 1958. 
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in India that we can intluence it, not by our resolutions or our tall talk. It is only 
in the measure that we achieve success in our undertakings in India, and our 
work and our progress, that we impress the world. If we impress the world by 
way of our past achievements or by independence, well, it was by that 
achievement by a singular, unique and peaceful way. Little credit went to us 
individuals, but a great deal of credit went to our great leader Mahatmaji and to 
this great organisation. Now, we function, then, on a high plane of endeavour. 
It is perfectly correct, what Alguraiji said. Did we not have groups and conflicts 
then? Of course, they have always been in the Congress and 1 have been in the 
Congress for roughly about fifty years now, and there have always been those 
groups even before Gandhiji came, of course, the different types of groups. 
After he came also there were groups and bitter controversies and personal 
rivalries. That is a part of human nature, which is translated into politics. But 
there was this difference that although we had groups we have something 
bigger to deal with, and we were absorbed in the bigger things of life, w hether 
the groups flourished or did not flourish, or disappeared. Now, the real thing is 
not what you talk about groups and all that, and the real thing is not just going 
the way as Alguraiji said: take action or take actions immediately and have a big 
stick. A big stick may be necessary, is sometimes necessary. But, again 1 repeat 
to you, the question is: What do tho.se groups talk about, think about? Why are 
those groups there? That is the question. Is it about any matter of principle, 
any matter of high thinking or is it personal? 1 say, if they are personal groups, 
to hell with them; I am not interested in personal groups. And I say that is the 
difficulty. 1 see hardly any talk of high principles there. 

Talking about the United Provinces Congress Committee, of which I have 
been a member for a very, very long time, we always had groups, good groups, 
bad groups, good people, bad people, offensive people, disreputable people, 
every kind of people. Even I may tell you, to my know ledge secret service men 
came to disclose our secrets; they were our members too. We put up with 
them knowing who were there, that is, we could not prove it, we suspected 
them. All great organisations have all these various types of individuals. But as 
I have said we were at grips w ith a major problem, big problems, big struggles 
and all that. If you are not at grips with that problem in your Committee then 
my advice to you is to retire; let others come. I have not talked too much about 
that person being good and that person being not good, and getting a group s 
support to you whatever you may be, good or bad, or just that type ot man. 
That group is no good at all. When an organisation de.scends to that level, then 
it has lost grip and naturally the result of it will be that other people, who are 
not interested in your petty rivalries, think something else. It is natural. So it is 
in that sense that we have to think of this matter. Action should be taken. 
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certainly, and discipline maintained; but it is not by discipline alone that a great 
organisation exists. It is by the life force of that organisation that it exists, and 
that life force may go wrong and I do not mind if the life force goes wrong; 1 
put up with it because it is the life force. But what is one to do with a dead 
thing, when it argues about dead questions and dead matters? That is the 
difficulty today. 

Now, take this resolution. We talk in it about Mandals and one friend speaking 
here said, "‘Why do you talk about the note of satisfaction?”^*^ Well, for the 
simple reason that 1 am satisfied. What more? We are satisfied. If you are not 
satisfied, then scrap the words out by all means; do not say an untruth. But 
w hat are we satisfied about? We do not say that we are satisfied with everything. 
Well, it says we are satisfied with the progress made. This is the language. We 
are satisfied; the resolution notes with satisfaction the progress made in the 
organisation of Mandal Committees. I say definitely and without a shadow of 
doubt that the progress made is something to give us satisfaction. Here is a 
new change, a new move in our Congress organisation, and it is not an easy 
move by any means. First of all, every great organisation, like the Congress, 
inevitably falls into ruts. And its individuals fall into ruts, the committees fall 
into ruts, the whole organisation falls into ruts. And if you want to pull it out of 
that rut it is not an easy matter, as we all know. So to introduce this Mandal 
system at this stage*^^^ is not an easy matter and many, many people doubted it; 
many of you know about it; in your arguments many doubted. I say that, 
considering everything, this Mandal organisation has been a greater success 
than I expected. What more can I say? It is not a complete success; it is a 
beginning we shall make, and it is, at any rate, the right direction for us to move. 

1 know very well that some Mandals are bogus Mandals, that the people 
have not properly elected somebody, those gentlemen who consider it their 
birth right to occupy seats of authority in Congress committees and dictate 
who should be elected, who should not be elected, and who in fact manage the 
committees. We have such gentlemen, as we all know, unfortunately. Well, 
they formed Mandals without regard to any normal electoral process. That has 

49. See fn 41 in this item. 

50. The Mandal Congress Committee (MCC) replaced the thana or taluka Congress 
committees as the lowest level of the organisation. Above it were District, Pradesh, and 
All India Congress Committees. The thana or taluka Congress committees were 
discontinued as they did not corres[X)nd to either the legislative assembly constituencies 
or the community development blocks. The MCC was composed of primary members 
of the Congress and covered a population of about 20,000. It was introduced at the 
Gauhati session of the Congress in January 1958. 
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happened; I know that. But what 1 mean to say is that, in spite ot' all that 
business, the progress made has been — can be considered — satisfactory. We 
have to proceed with it. What was the w hole purpose of this Mandal business? 
It w as again to get out of that rut and, having got out of it, make other people, 
large numbers, more especially in our rural areas, come into a circle of work 
and responsibility and interest. It is doing that; it has not done 100 per cent, but 
it is doing it. We are moving in the right direction and the Mandals have many 
people, many new elements have come into the Mandals, old elements have 
come back, and so on and so forth. And if we can build up those Mandals, we 
get strong roots to this organisation afresh which are rather drying up. Therefore, 

I think we are perfectly justified in saying that this Congress notes with 
satisfaction the progress made in this. But the progress has to be maintained. 

Again, in that very first paragraph the other side of the picture is stated, 
that is, about the Congress or its Committees drawing sustenance and strength 
from the Mandal Committees, from the workers in the Mandal. It is important 
because we have become, many of us, self-centred, revolving round ourselves, 
as the representatives of the Congress in a particular area. And if we become 
self-centred we close up our minds, etc., and windows and doors, and the 
result is we do not draw sustenance, nor indeed can we give sustenance to 
others. Now', the Mandal organisation is meant to open those doors and windows 
of our minds for a two-w ay traffic. One is, of course, for us to draw sustenance 
from the grass roots, if I may say so; the other is for us — by us 1 mean all our 
numerous Congress workers and others who work there including the Mandal 
workers — to discuss with the people, to tell them what is happening in the 
country, what the Congress is doing, what the Government is doing, what our 
difficulties are, what our problems are, frankly and fully — not a paean of praise 
and all that — so that, they may realise. Because my own experience, and it is a 
fairly wide experience, of the people of India is that, and perhaps that may 
apply to any people anywhere, if you deal with them fairly and frankly they 
deal with you fairly and frankly. If you deal with them as intelligent human 
beings, they respond to that, they understand. Everybody may not agree with 
you, but they respond to that kind of careful intellectual and emotional approach 
of friendship and equality, telling them our problems, our difficulties, our 
successes, asking for their help, asking for their advice, whatever it is. 
Therefore, this is a two-way traffic. And further, it is highly important that you 
should always place these things before the Mandal, the peasant, the worker 
and everybody. Do not imagine that because he lives in his village, he is incapable 
of understanding the larger problems ol the nation. I do not accept that 
proposition. Naturally he may not understand some complicated question about 
foreign exchange, although I think he will understand it it you explain it to him. 
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But the point is that you must put before him the larger perspectives of the 
nation. He has to deal with his own environment, of course; naturally, all of us 
have to deal with it. But, at the same time, let him understand these larger 
perspectives. 

Where are we going? What are our five-year plans? After we attained 
independence, where do we look to? What does our socialistic structure of 
society mean? And how^ socialism is not a thing of a slogan, it is not a thing of 
a resolution; it is not a thing of nationalising this and that. It is not a thing of just 
repeating something about equality. It is something much more intricate and 
difficult than that. Socialism is not just parcelling out poverty and building 
up — even if you can build up, which is difficult — a social structure of a country 
which, well, is a social structure of the poverty-stricken, for the poverty- 
stricken. This is not my idea of socialism. But people do not realise that in 
order to build socialism you have to have the wherewithal to build socialism; 
you have to have the means, goods, wealth, etc., to distribute. Therefore, 1 
say, explain these things to them: the larger perspectives of planning, the 
difficulties of it, the mistakes we have made, everything. Thereby you will find 
two things happen. One of course is that you yourself in trying to do so will be 
forced to think more deeply about those problems, inevitably. Secondly, in 
trying to do so, in doing so, you will be paying a tribute to the understanding of 
those you are addressing. Maybe they do not understand everything but they 
will appreciate the tribute you pay to their understanding, that you are talking 
to them about these matters, and not treating them as ignorant people who do 
not understand. That is a wrong attitude. It is a wrong attitude to the peasant 
as it is a wrong attitude to a child, to treat him as an ignorant child, not capable 
ot understanding. That is not the modem way to treat a child or anybody. Treat 
him as intelligent, able to understand. 

And then you find in paragraph two of this resolution, a reference to the 
Community Development movement.'^’ Now, frequently and rightly a great 
deal of criticism is directed to the community movement in India. I said rightly 
and yet I say there is nothing more important, more revolutionary, more vital, 
in India, taking everything into consideration, than the community development 
movement. And there is nothing more wonderful, I say, than the success it has 


51. Paragraph 2 ot the resolution on Congress Organisation reads as follows: ‘The special 
programme laid down tor Mandal Committees was to increase agricultural production, 
mobilise small savings, develop small-scale industries and the cooperative movement and 
promote community development. All these activities come within the scope of the great 
movement for community development and Congressmen should associate themselves 
and help in this movement which has already spread to over 30(),(XK) villages in India." 
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achieved in spite of hundreds or thousands of failures. I am saying contradictory 
things, you will say, success and failure, of course. Life is contradictory, life is 
not logical. We are contradictory, the Congress is contradictory, it has to be 
self-contradictory, that is life and if you want to keep in touch with the moving 
curves of life, you have to stick to it and understand these various phrases. I 
say the community development movement is the biggest and the most vital 
thing we have undertaken in that line, because that is the line which the Congress 
has always thought of, that is, the line of the masses — raising the masses, 
making them dynamic and all that. We did it in the political field long years ago, 
moving in the masses. It is a little more difficult to do it in the economic and 
social field. But to some extent, we did it of course. We talk about untouchability 
and all that; that is the social field. We did it. But now, to pull the masses out of 
their own ruts of living and thinking and make them dynamic is a tremendous 
task. 1 do not say, I cannot say, in what measure and in what time we shall do 
it. We shall do it of course, because the whole of life's currents now move 
them in that direction. Whether we do it rapidly or it takes time, w hether we do 
it smoothly or with trouble, I cannot say. History will write later. But I do say 
that the biggest attempt that has been made in recent years by us in India, by 
the country', has been in the community development movement. It is a matter 
of faith, if you like, but I feel that in spite of its hundred falls, it is making good 
and will make good. It will make good, of course, in the measure that we help 
it to make good. If we isolate ourselves, if we condemn it and all that, then it 
will not make good or it will take longer to make good. But it is a right thing 
because, if for nothing else, it has built up a mighty organisation tor 3(X),(KX) 
villages, from top to bottom — these links we never had except sometimes in 
the political field. Now, through these links you can today, let us say, send a 
directive, send a message, send a thought, to some 300 thousand villages in an 
organised way. To build up even that organisation is a tremendous thing. How 
this big organisation functions is not a matter lor an individual or an otticer. 
Thousands, tens of thousands, and more, lakhs of people are concerned in 
that. That will mean how the country will function in future. 

Then in paragraph three,^“ you will see there is a talk of the new order and 
in every village, the panchayat, the cooperative and the school should be there. 


52. The paragraph reads as follows: “The base tor the new order in ever\' village in India 
should be the panchayat. the cooperative and the school. Cooperatives should not merely 
be for purposes of giving credit, but to develop patterns of cooperative working and 
living. They should endeavour to be self-reliant. They should be small so that their 
members may have a sense of common working and partnership and should be so 
constituted as to rely upon themselves and not on official agencies.’ 
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Now, again, may I repeat what I said earlier elsewhere today, about the 
cooperative. We talk about cooperatives; it is something much deeper than 
credit cooperatives; it is something, again, assisting powerfully in that process 
of uprooting us from the ruts. It is of vital consequence how' and what shape 
your cooperative takes. It will help you, of course, if it has money and it is a 
big cooperative and there is red-turbaned chaprasi sitting in front and all that, 
and the big officer. It will help you, perhaps, but that is no cooperative so far 
as 1 am concerned. It does not bring the essence of cooperation. The essence 
of cooperation is cooperation, working together, not a big boss sitting there 
and initiating orders — that is not cooperation. Therefore, I don’t like the idea 
of the cooperative being officialised and I am sorry to say that some ot our 
States think too much of officialising them, hoping no doubt tor quick results. 
They may perhaps get quick results here and there, but they are not building 
anything deep; it is all superficial. And 1 am absolutely convinced, first of all, 
that cooperation is the way out for India, almost, if not in every tield, in most 
fields, certainly in the village field, and secondly, that cooperation will be in 
intimate touch with official machinery but should not be official. It should 
develop the spirit of partnership among the people, the spirit of cooperation, 
the spirit of responsibility, the possibility of their making mistakes — let them 
make mistakes, they w ill learn from them. And if you want to create this intimacy 
among them, then, again, you can only create intimacy by the numbers being 
limited. A poor villager, if he is put in a large crowd, he is lost; he has no sense 
of intimacy left. Therefore, I believe in the small cooperative, in the village 
cooperative of two villages, or three villages nearby, if you like four villages 
but they must be nearby, and people should know each other; that perhaps 
produces a sense of intimacy, a sense of partnership, a sense of cooperation, a 
sense of knowing each other's faults and virtues. 

Naturally you may say, and you will say rightly again, that oh, whenever 
we have these panchayats, or cooperatives, these people fight each other, form 
groups and misbehave. Of course they do; they have never known how to do 
better — not in recent centuries anyway. They are bound to make mistakes. 
How do you expect suddenly drawing room manners from a person whom 
you have kept out of the drawing room for a few hundred years? We cannot do 
it; we have to learn from experience, by failure, by all that and therefore don't 
be afraid. You can only make them trustworthy by trusting them, giving them 
authority and power, within limits of course. If the wrong they do goes tar, 
you can check it. You can have authority to check it or change it at the top. But 
let them teel they can function; give them authority and responsibility within 
that limited sphere. And if you want a larger grouping, group these small 
cooperatives together, as a kind of federation, in a larger federation, for an 
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area — it may be a district, whatever it may be, I do not know — so you get the 
advantages of both big and small. 

One thing else in this connection of cooperatives, and that is the laws 
which govern the cooperative movement in India today. Well, these laws appear 
to have been devised by some genius to prevent the cooperative movement 
from establishing itself in India. There they are and we merrily go on with 
them, eleven years after Independence; why and how' I cannot explain, it is 
beyond me. But I think one of the first things which every State should have 
done was to change these laws completely. I myself have been a sufferer; 
therefore I speak with some feeling. I tried hard, the Prime Minister of India 
tried hard to help some people to start a cooperative round about Delhi — for 
eight months. I didn’t succeed; I gave it up. What is one to do about it? That 
was because, if I may mention, well, 1 had to deal with a gentleman who 
functions as, I suppose, registrar of cooperatives^^ in the Punjab vState. Evidently, 
he is not anxious that the cooperatives should grow and all kinds of rules and 
regulations he produced, week after week, month after month, till all one’s 
energies were drained out. Well, that may be an extreme example, I do not 
know. But the point is if you want cooperatives, you should have laws which 
encourage them and not discourage them. And if you want cooperatives, who 
do you want cooperatives for, the well-to-do? For those who can produce 
security? Well, you leave out the vast section of the Indian people who have 
not got that security or anything. That is the present-day cooperative. They 
have to produce securities and all kinds of assurances. What is the present-day 
average man to do? He Just cannot function in that situation. You have to do 
something; you have to have some different laws. 

Well, now, coming to paragraph five^^ of this resolution, you will see the 
basic objectives of the Congress should always be kept in view. There is some 
importance about it. Perhaps, as I said, this resolution is a mixture and medley 
and still it does bring out certain different aspects of the problem, which is one 
and a single one. People forget the most important thing, we often forget, and 
that is again a test not only of our memory but of our working. Do we hold 


53. The person could not be identified. 

54. The paragraph reads as follows: ‘The basic objective of the Congress should always be 
kept in view'. This was defined in the Avadi Resolution [of 9 January 1955] of the 
Congress and subsequently incorporated in its constitution as the establishment in India, 
by peaceful and legitimate means, of a socialist cooperative commonwealth ba.sed on 
equality of opportunity and of political, economic and social rights and aiming at world 
peace and fellowship. Thus in our planning for the future and in every step we take, this 
objective of building up a socialist pattern of society must be kept in view." 
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tight, hold fast to our basic principles or basic objectives or do we allow them 
to slip away? And, therefore, in this resolution in paragraph five, you have been 
reminded not only of our Avadi resolution, but of our subsequent change in our 
Congress constitution about the socialist cooperative commonwealth and all 
that. Everything that we do, however we plan, whatever small or big activity 
we undertake, we have to measure it by this yardstick. Does it fit in with that? 
Does it go in that direction or does it take us away from that? Obviously, the 
ideal we have placed before ourselves, a brave ideal of a brave new India, is not 
easy of achievement, because it means really bringing up, not by laws, not by 
something like that, not even by producing more money as we have to, but 
really by training up a multitude, running into hundreds of millions, into certain 
cooperative habits — that is a long story. But we shall go towards it. But the 
point is that we should not go away from it in our thinking or action. Therefore, 
this picture, this ideal, this objective should always be there, for us to keep us 
on the right track. This is the main part of the resolution. And may 1 say, here 
is our planning coming — the Third Five Year Plan. It is of the highest importance 
that in thinking of this Plan we should keep these objectives in view. 

Someone at that informal meeting today talked about a feeling that when 
the Third Plan comes, after our great efforts to the Second Plan, we should 
relax. Now, I have not heard of that feeling and I was rather alarmed that some 
people feel that way. If people feel that way I would submit with all respect 
that they should not remain in the Congress because I hope the Congress will 
not relax and will not allow anybody to relax. And indeed if you relax, well, you 
relax away from the centre of things; other forces take charge. There is no 
escape trom it. You have entered into a struggle or into major activities which 
do not permit of relaxation. You cannot say after the Second Five Year Plan, we 
have done this, well, let us go in a smaller way. In fact, the inevitable result ot 
planning is ever-increasing speed, ever-increasing activity, in the country. 
Naturally that is limited by the resources of this country. You cannot outstrip 
your resources too much; a little you might occasionally. But resources too are 
not so rigid as all that and resources, maybe also resources other than financial 
resources — human resources, manpower resources — which are a variable 
quantity, which may make a tremendous difference if they come into play. You 
dare not, therefore, in the process of planning or going ahead, tone down your 
effort. Toning down your efforts for the future really means giving up planning. 
Plan does not function that way. 

Planning is not, may I with all respect say, planning is not a collection of 
projects and plans. Some people say, let people plan from the village up. That is 
not planning. Let us not talk about something which has no meaning. If you 
want the village to plan, that is not planning in that sense. We want to know the 
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villagers’ needs, and we want roads, schools, hospitals, whatever it may be; 
small industries too; and we may consult the village. But planning is something, 
an integrated way for this whole country, not even for a State. We are not 
planning for a State as if the State was an independent entity; perhaps it might 
try to plan, within its limitations. We cannot even think of the State for planning, 
although of course States have their plans but the real planning is an integrated 
effort for the whole of India, meant to produce accumulative effort, one thing 
leading to another, the other thing leading to a third thing, wealth producing 
effort with certain social consequences, economic consequences and all that. 

Now, if I think of education, it is of the most vital importance, not merely 
because it is good, but because you cannot even industrialise the country without 
widespread education. You don’t industrialise a country by producing some 
engineers or many engineers. Every country that has industrialised itself has 
had compulsory and free education. Japan, sixty, seventy. 1 do not know how 
many years ago, when it started industrialising itself, started this free elementary 
education. It is a basic thing — and I am not quite sure if everybody realises — 
and not only the basic education, but other stages of education too. up to the 
university and more especially technical education. How many engineers do 
we want, because all our projects will simply stop if we have not got the people 
to run them? We can build, as we are building, four mighty steel plants and we 
build them in five years’ time, let us say. But how long does it take to build or 
train the man who will run those plants? It takes much more than Five years, it 
may take fifteen years, it may take twenty years; so also with all our big 
concerns. Therefore, we have to look ahead. Today in the Second Plan we 
.should have a glimmering in our minds, not only of the Third Plan but of the 
Fourth Plan, because for that we have to train people, our education has to be 
fitted in, our engineers have to be fitted in, our school teachers, our doctors, 
whatever that may be; they take time to train; we have to train them from 
today on. 

So, you see, this is an all-embracing view, one foundation leading to another, 
another station in the journey. The moment you slip out of the stage by what is 
called the relaxation, well, your foundation goes wrong, everything goes wrong. 
You dare not do it. Take Bhakra-Nangal. You know a big dam is being built 
there and— 1 forget two years ago or two and a half years ago — I went there to 
pour the first bucket, as it is called, of cement. And when I say bucket, well, of 
course the bucket is very big, the Bhakra-Nangal buckets carry a tew tons ot 
cement in them, huge, as high as the ceiling here. Having started that first 
bucket, for two and a half years, night and day, buckets have followed each 
other; they dare not stop, they cannot stop. Because the moment they stop, 
that cement may dry up there, it may not mix properly with the next bucket. 
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therefore they dare not stop. It does not matter if the heavens may fall, bucket 
after bucket, not one bucket but dozens of buckets, coming one after the 
other, night and day, without a minute’s interval, for two and a half years. This 
has gone for over two and a half years, or two years. In the same way in 
planning we cannot stop, unless you want to crack up. There is no stopping; 
you have to go on and on. You may, of course, vary the intensity in this direction. 
That is the essence of planning. You do not go blindfold forward therefore you 
dare not relax and you dare not stop and you dare not go slow in the process of 
this kind. 

Therefore, this resolution lays stress on these objectives, and finally has 
said something which is obvious, reminding us of the essential message of 
Gandhiji. Whether we live up to it completely or not, and we do not of course, 
it is well to remember that message about ends, means not being subordinated 
to ends, about high standards of integrity. It is not pious nonsense that we say. 
It you think it is pious nonsense then delete it, strike it out, but if you think 
there is some virtue in it, as indeed there is, then we must repeat it. A good 
thing should be repeated often, even as you say your prayers often, those of 
you who say them. Therefore, a good thing has to be repeated for your sake, 
for my sake, for the sake of the people generally so that it may become a part 
of their thinking. 

Thank you. 


26 . The Tenure of Congress Office Bearers^® 

Congress Office-Bearers: Move to Restrict Term 
Nehru Commends Resolution: Approval by AICC 
(From Our Correspondent) 

Hyderabad, Oct. 26. The All India Congress Committee which met here this 
morning adopted a resolution to the effect that Presidents and Secretaries of 
Congress Committees including those of the AICC should not hold office 
consecutively for more than one term. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Nehru, speaking on the resolution made it clear 
that the resolution also applied logically to the Congress President though “I do 
distinguish between the case of the Congress President and others”. However, 

55. Report of speech at the AICC meeting, Hyderabad, 26 October 1958. The Hindu. 27 
October 1958. Neither a draft nor a final version of this speech has been found in the 
AICC Papers. 
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some members had requested Mr Dhebar not to make the resolution applicable 
to him till the Nagpur session^ and Mr Nehru hoped that he would accept it, 
though Mr Dhebar himselt wanted its application ‘‘here and now”. 

Vlr Nehru said that they in the Congress did not want the establishment of 
'‘dynasties” and nuiths^ to take possession of the organisational offices and it 
was to prevent this growing tendency that a resolution prohibiting the Presidents 
and Secretaries of Congress Committees trom holding office consecutively 
for more than one term was put forward by the Working Committee. 

Mr Nehru said that the persons holding the offices in the organisation for 
a number ot years might be “good”, but they should not continue for ever, as 
others also had to gain experience. The best form of Government might be that 
ot an “able benevolent despot”, which might get things done quickly. But, “We 
prefer democracy”. In the same way “we do not want this type of maths and 
dynasties in the Congress organisation to grow”, Mr Nehru declared. 

Mr Nehru said that the resolution also applied to the President of the All 
India Congress Committee but some of them had requested the Congress 
President not to apply it immediately as the Nagpur session of the Congress 
would be held in two months’ time. The Congress President wanted it to be 
applied to him forthwith. But, “I hope that the President will agree to continue 
till that time”. 

Mr Nehru first spoke in Hindi and later switched on to English. He said he 
wanted to congratulate the House on this resolution, as he had been a supporter 
of such a convention since a long time. A lady member^^ had stated the resolution 
went against the spirit of democracy. He did not think the question had any 
bearing on democracy. There were “dangers” in democracy, which had to be 
met by certain conventions in order to preserve democracy. 

Not a Change in Constitution 

Mr Nehru said there were such conventions in the Western countries also, 
even in respect of the office of the President of the United States. Forty years 
ago, they had adopted this convention of not holding office for two consecutive 
terms in Uttar Pradesh Congress and he would say it was the Committee’s 
“best” period. The elders could be in the Executive and need not always occupy 
the post of the President. But, in other States, there was no such convention. 
Whether in Bihar or Gujerat and some other places certain elders did not move 


56. The 64th Session of the Indian National Congress in January 1959. 

57. Yash(xia Reddy from Andhra. 
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out of offices and were not moved [sic], Mr Nehru said amidst laughter. By 
trying to benefit by the wisdom and experience of elders by keeping them as 
Presidents or Secretaries, they were shutting out new people to gain experience. 
The bigger the person, the more difficult it was to remove him. The resolution 
had only sought to set up a convention. It was not a change in the constitution. 

The Prime Minister said he did not like the idea of some people in the 
organisation becoming “big bosses” and continuing for ever. It was desired 
that the resolution should be given effect to as soon as possible. “I do distinguish 
between the case of the President of the AICC and others. There is a difference. 
Because, I cannot logically apply any different rule in regard to the Congress 
President. I have accepted the rule for the Congress President also, by logic, 
and not because that I want to do if’. While it applied to the Congress President 
necessarily, before his term ended, some of them had requested him not to 
make it applicable to him before the Nagpur session because it would create 
difficulties. It was only a question of fixing a convenient date. The Congress 
President wanted it to be applied to him here and now. But, he hoped that the 
President would agree to their request. 

Mr Nehru said he did not like it being said that a person had been “pushed” 
out of office. The idea was that nobody should continue in the offices “semi- 
permanently”. There could be a new President and Secretary for every term. 
“May be after two or three years, you can choose the same person again”. 

The resolution, as it was framed, said Mr Nehru, required some explanation. 
A man who was a Secretary could not be a Secretary for another term but “he 
can occupy any other office. He can become Vice-President or Presidenf’. 
The purport of the resolution was that one could not occupy the same office 
for two consecutive terms. It was asked what would happen if suppose a 
President and Secretary came to a private arrangement to exchange offices 
alternatively [sic], Mr Nehru said amidst laughter. “This may be according to 
the rule, but it will be highly improper”, he added. 

Mr Nehru said: it was against this tendency of “dyna.sties” being established. 
of ‘"maths and mahants” taking the place of Congress offices, that the resolution 
was aimed at. 
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27. Bombay State®® 

I was asked to Sf>eak on this proposaP*^ not so much because of the proposal 
itself, but rather because of the long shadow that lies round about it. Also. I 
was induced to do so because Shri Hanumanthaiya*^’ had made some reference 
to me and I should like to clarify my own thinking on this subject. Now, I do 
think that the problem on which there are differences of opinion in the country 
or in the Congress should be discussed fully and should never be suppressed. 
Let us come to firm decisions. But let us not bypass comment or discussion. 
That is not the way a great organisation deals with a problem. Therefore, I am 
glad that certain aspects of this problem had come up, although they may not 
be strictly relevant to this resolution. I know that we are not discussing that 
problem now. 01 course, not. But since certain aspects had come up. we 
should not mind that. In fact, it is a good thing, I think, for us and for the 
country that our minds apply themselves to these various aspects and come to 
decisions — firm decisions — about it. 

Shri Deshpande^' said that the resolution sought to continue the former 
Pradesh Congress Committees in Bombay State in a different form. 1 do not 
see much validity in this criticism. If I may confess, I have been pressing for 
that for entirely different reasons throughout. I have been pressing this not 
only in regard to Pradesh Committees in Bombay State but also in regard to 
other Pradesh Congress Committees. I do not quite know, myself, whether in 
other States something has been done about it or not. I had pressed for some 
kind of regional committees functioning, as in a big State they have great 
advantages. It is not from the point of view of a unilingual or bilingual State 
that I had pressed for it. I have been of the opinion, whether it is Bombay 
State, whether it is Madhya Pradesh or UP or any other State, that while the 
Pradesh Congress Committee should deal with all matters of policy, etc., 
some kind of regional committees might well function to carry on day-to-day 
work that does not involve policy. I have long been of this opinion even in 
regard to UP. 

The functioning of one Pradesh Congress Committee in a big State has the 
disadvantage of everything being centralised in one place. It could not meet 

58. Speech at the AICC meeting. Hyderabad. 26 October 1958. Congress Bulletin. October- 
November 1958, pp. 541-547. 

59. S.K. Patil from Bombay had proposed an amendment to the Congress constitution which 
sought to abolish the five Pradesh Congress Committees in Bombay and create one Pradesh 
Congress Committee tor the whole State of Bombay to promote emotional integration. 

60. K. Hanumanthaiya was the Chief Minister of Mysore, 1952-56. 

61. GH. Deshpande from Nasik, Bombay State. 
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frequently and the tendency of office became a powerful one. I do not personally 
like it as work would suffer. The point, therefore, Shri Deshpande made does 
not have much validity. I. however, repeat that the question of one Pradesh 
Congress Committee in Bombay State is hardly a matter of argument. 

Shri Hanumanthaiya had said something about my speeches which had led 
to some members of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti saying that I would 
reopen this question of Bombay State. Perhaps Shri Hanumanthaiya might have 
thought so. What I said I am going to repeat here and now because I think that 
that is the only correct approach to it. I want to repeat it a little more fully 
because 1 do not want to give up my democratic approach to questions whatever 
be the consequences, this way or that way. Let that be quite clear. 

The Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and the Mahagujerat Janata Parishad 
are miles away from any democratic approach to the issue of the Bombay 
State. I cannot conceive of any organisation calling itself democratic trying to 
bully, to terrorise by threats. That is not democracy. In my opinion Bombay, as 
at present constituted, is the right decision. This involves some larger issues 
and the decision is good for the Bombay State as also for India. If I may say 
so, apart from this agitation and violence that has happened, Bombay State, as 
it has functioned in the last two years or so, has justified my opinion that it is 
a correct decision. There can be no doubt about it that at the present moment 
the Bombay State, under the able leadership of our comrade, Shri Chavan, is 
doing better. 

The decision about the Bombay State is a long argument. The Congress 
had tried to hnd some solution which would be acceptable to as large a number 
of persons as possible, if not more. This matter came up in Parliament almost 
at the last stage. It was not at our initiative, not at Government’s initiative, not 
even at the Congress initiative. The initiative was taken by some leading members 
of the Praja Socialist Party. I was in some difficulty because it was the last 
stage and I had got a document signed by many powerful Members of the Lok 
Sabha putting forward the proposal, a proposal which was subsequently given 
effect to. It was approved by a large number of Members belonging to all 
parties except the Communist Party. The Government accepted the proposal 
as it had brought various groups and parties so near each other. So, naturally, 
after some further reference and consultation, we accepted it.*^ Having accepted 


62. On 2 Augu.st 1956, Asoka Mehta of the Praja Socialist Party (PSP) had proposed a 
bilingual Bombay State. He claimed support from J.B. Kripalani of the PSP, S.K. Patil of 
the Congress, and Tul.sidas Kilachand, Independent. The bill was passed on 10 August 
1956 in the Lok Sabha. 
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it in the Lok Sabha we issued no whip to Members. There was no compulsion 
or coercion or anything. 

It can be argued that Parliament in this matter had gone astray or did not 
represent a large body ot opinion. But what was done was done in complete 
good faith and the belief that it did represent the coming together of different 
sections of opinion. 

This decision did fulfil the basic demand of Samyukta Maharashtra. 
Maharashtra came together and other parts also came to it. It also became a big 
element, a dominant one. in the Bombay State. In my opinion the Maharashtrians 
had not only got what they wanted but much more. This is .so in effect unless 
one looked at it from the point of view of dislike of each other; Maharashtrians 
disliking Gujaratis and Gujaratis disliking Maharashtrians. If that is so or was 
so. it is not a good thing to be encouraged. 

This attitude has nothing to do with the language issue. The Marathi language 
is dominant in Maharashtra and elsewhere. It is a great language and nothing 
had come in the way of its growth. The Maharashtrians are the dominant 
partners in this association. The only objection to this decision seems to be 
dislike of each other which is a bad way of looking at the question. 

Alter Parliament had taken the decision, trouble came chietly from Gujarat — 
some cities in Gujarat. This is a kind of trouble which had previously come 
from Bombay and elsewhere. But there is this difference — the trouble started 
in Gujarat alter the decision had been taken. I am surprised at this and also 
distressed exceedingly as at the previous trouble. What surprised and distressed 
me was this new technique of agitation, pressure tactics, of bullying, of 
terrorising. Now. normally, one reacts against such tactics. One does not like 
to give in to bullying tactics based on violence because that is a very bad 
example to set up. If this kind of agitation is not stopped then people might try 
to decide every dispute in that way. In a democracy the majority have no need 
to decide that question that way because it could take its decisions peacefully. 
It is only the minority being afraid of the majority coming in its way that is 
more likely to take to these bullying and violent methods. Nothing has distressed 
me more in India in the last two years or so than the adoption of these methods 
and 1 say so quite apart from the merits of this question. 

The new or old parties concerned with these agitations might advance 
sentimental reasons for these actions. But these are methods which in the past 
were called Fa.scist methods and Nazi methods and the like. The Communists 
might indulge in these methods without remembering that in the past they, as 
Communists, had called such methods Fascist and Nazi methods. This adoption 
of such methods is dangerous even if one were to accept that a decision of 
Parliament is wrong. The method is dangerous for India and a bad thing. 1 am 
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surprised that any responsible organisation or party in India should adopt such 
methods because, thereby, it injures the whole fabric of democracy, India’s 
unity and freedom. It is a descent to a crude, vulgar, animal level of humanity. 

I for one, if India’s fate is to be decided by these methods, certainly would 
like to resist it with the utmost of my strength. 

It is dangerous to use good words for wrong ends. The almost sacred 
word ‘satyagraha' is being used for all kinds of evil things. By employing 
words associated with noble actions or noble processes we prevent straight 
thinking and thereby delude the public still more. 

Being a democrat it is my business to convince others about a point or get 
convinced by them. This is the democratic process in which bonds of fellow- 
feeling and confidence are established. People might differ in their views but 
these bonds — silken bonds — must never be broken. These bonds cannot be 
kept by threats or the strength that a Government might possess. 

The primary consideration in India today is emotional integration. This is 
more important even than the Five Year Plan. Therefore, it is my effort, always, 
to build these silken bonds. It has been my good fortune to have the affection 
of vast numbers of people — the people of India. I can do nothing to repay that 
tremendous thing. 

You may remember what I said two years ago, or maybe more, about 
Maharashtra. I did go there later. 1 said that I think 1 am unhappy because I feel 
that the bond that united me with Maharashtra is not as strong as before. It is 
cracking. It pained me. I do not want to rely on threats or force. I will rather 
give up my job than rely on threats and force on large numbers of people. We 
have to carry people with us. We have to build up the unity of India. 

I understand this problem, whether of Maharashtra or Gujarat. But in the 
ultimate analysis it is a question of winning over people. But if fascist methods 
are employed the problem acquires a different colour. We cannot allow this 
thing to spread in India. 

The approach of abiding by the decisions of Parliament must be fostered 
among people. This does not mean that what Parliament has done would go on 
tor hundreds or thousands of years. The people have a right to express their 
views and wishes on even decisions of Parliament. But this must be done 
through democratic processes. I myself would not try to hold on to a decision 
it it is against the w ishes of the people of India. If I were foolish enough to do 
so democratic processes would kick my Government out and kick me out. 

I warned the people about the new technique which seeks to provoke 
people under the cover of their love for their language. Many people who 
exploited this issue did not care anything about the language. 1 am keen that 
young men in India should not fall a prey to such people. The burning down of 
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khadi bhandars and Government and Municipal buildings and stations is not 
civilised behaviour. If that is going to be the method then I will have no truck 
with it. 

I shall always try to be friendly to those people, win them over, because it 
is never any good if, just in anger, I turn my face away from them. My face 
will always be turned towards them even if they make mistakes. 1 want them 
to pursue the right methods. Once we give up the right methods, then, 1 believe, 
we are lost. 


28. Planning in Indian Conditions®^ 

President, comrades and friends, 

I feel a little embarrassed in coming here to speak because I have already taken 
up quite a good deal of time of this House, even though the resolution which 
you have Just passed about a committee to be appointed to consider the Third 
Five Year Plan, is a subject which interests me greatly and indeed is of high 
importance. I have in the course of other speeches, speaking on other subjects, 
referred to this matter al.so. However, since the President has directed me to 
say a few words on this closing day of our session I gladly avail myself of this 
opportunity. 

Obviously, excepting some basic things like unity, etc., nothing can be 
more important than planning, and I want again to repeat what I have said 
before, that we should understand the full implications of planning. Planning is 
not a collection of projects, a collection of schemes, rivalry between .States 
and others for various schemes and projects. That is not planning. Planning is 
an organised, scientific approach so as to utilise your total resources in the 
country in the best possible manner, so that in utilising them, you create greater 
wealth and greater power to utilise greater resources. And so, it goes on. It 
ought to go in an accelerating prtKess if it is properly done. 

There are many differences between a developed, industrially developed 
country and an underdeveloped country. One of the differences is that the 
industrially developed country has a fairly large surplus left over for investment. 
That is, it produces so much that in spite of even wasteful consumption, it has 
a surplus left over. With that surplus, of course, it advances more by investing 
it; and the underdeveloped country has no such surplus, and it can only create 
a surplus by hardships, by hardwork and all that. 


6.^. Speech at the AlCC meeting. Hyderabad. 26 October 19.58. AIR tapes, NVIVIL. 
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Therefore, the odd thing is that in this business, you see the full justification 
of the Biblical saying, "Unto those that have, more shall be given.”^ And that is 
so when you take an individual or a group or a country. The rich man becomes 
richer and richer without too much effort, because if money is invested, it 
brings him more money in return. The rich country gets richer and richer 
because money brings greater returns. And the poor man or the poor country 
can just remain at the survival level and has little left to invest. Therefore, the 
problem becomes one of capital formation, of investment for future growth. 

Of course, among the things that you invest, apart from money, the most 
important thing is human labour, manpower and the rest and it is the important 
factor. As, I think, it has been pointed out, one of the tests of our success is 
how far we can utilise the idle manpower in this country for some kind of 
capital formation. The idle manpower means the unemployed; of course, there 
is another idle unemployed. The unemployed are of two kinds. A small number 
are the rich unemployed, who are a burden to the community. Because they are 
rich, they pass it off, but they are a burden all the same, because they do not 
produce. But most of them are the poor unemployed, who are also a burden on 
the community but not for any real fault of theirs, but because they don’t fit 
into the economic system. 

So we have to decide on major lines of action. I repeat again, it is not a 
question of putting up a factory here and there; that is incidental to the affair. 
And even if we put up a factory, on the one hand we have to think in terms of 
certain necessaries — consumer goods — to be supplied. Obviously, people want 
consumer goods, the first one being food, next one being cloth and so on. That 
is essential. But after that one has to think in terms of starting something which 
will breed other things, which will lead to other things. We start a machine- 
making factory, which will breed machines, which will be used for 
industrialisation. We start an iron and steel factory which will produce iron and 
steel which are the basic foundations of all industrial progress, and so on and 
so forth. So, all these avenues have to be kept in view. I am only throwing out 
some of the ideas for you to consider. 

Planning can be divided into various compartments: planning for five years — 
five-year plan — more detailed planning for one year, because even a five-year 
plan has to be a little vague and general. One-year plan should be absolutely 
precise; but beyond the five years we have to think of 10-15, even 20 years, 
not for detailed planning but for, what is called, perspective planning. Because 
unless you look ahead and prepare for that, you may suddenly have to face all 

64. “... and trom those that have not, even what they have might be taken away." 

Matthew: 25:29. 
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kinds of bottlenecks and just stop, for you make something and don’t have the 
men to work them, or something else. Because what takes most time is to train 
people, trained personnel. Take even education by any calculation. Any full- 
scale education programme in India covering the w hole country with compulsory 
primary education and all that, involves a very large figure. Our Constitution 
states that education should be compulsory from the age of six or seven up to 
14 by the end of ten years after the Constitution.^"^ Unhappily we cannot do it. 
Just physically it is not within our power, and it is not merely the question of 
money — money of course is important — but what I was telling you, if we have 
that, and it we include in that other higher education, technical, universities, 
etc, nearly one hundred million people in India will be receiving education or 
will be teaching. It is a large figure, one hundred million teachers and pupils, 
that is, if you go up in that way. It means fully 25 per cent of the population is 
being taught — that will have to be done when you can afford it. And now, if 25 
per cent ot the population is being taught, how many teachers will you require? 
Millions! Not a small number, millions, actually. That again affects your 
unemployment problem. If 25 per cent are being taught, we require for them 
millions to teach them well; millions of teachers come from universities, naturally, 
the teachers come from universities, and so on; but then you have to produce 
those hundreds ot thousands of, millions of, teachers; you cannot produce 
them quickly. We may build up the schools; you cannot produce the teachers. 
So, you will see that we have to look at every aspect of this problem just as if 
you are thinking in terms of an iron and steel factory, you must also think in 
terms of the experts and specialists, and the technicians who have to be trained 
to run that factory, and that will take time but we have immediately to do that. 
So, everything that we do we have to have the trained manpower for it. And 
we have not got enough manpower for that. We have plenty of unemployed in 
this country, so-called educated unemployed, but even they, unfortunately, at 
pre.sent don’t easily fit in w ith the demands of the present-day situation which 
are rather technical. They can fit in, of course, if we increased our educational 
apparatus quickly, very fast. Many of them are fitted in; they are being fitted in 
to some extent. 

The point I wish to submit before you is that you will never be able to 
understand planning if you look at one thing that interests you, and aspects of 
it. w ithout thinking of its implications and what it leads to, etc., etc. Planning 
can only be integrated planning. There can be no planning if it is not integrated 

65. Article 45 ot the Constitution ot India says, ‘The .State shall endeavour to provide, 
within a pericxl ot ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the age of fourteen years.’' 
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and if you don't look upon it from all aspects of a nation’s activities. Now, that 
is a very difficult matter, of course, and nobody can plan perfectly, because an 
essential feature is the human factor — and you cannot definitely, precisely, say 
what a human being will do, much less than, say, what 360 million human 
beings will do. How far will they work? How much enthusiasm will they show? 
What competence will they show? Whether there will be unity in them or 
disunity? All these are factors which may knock the bottom out of your planning 
it they go wrong, and yet the essential factor is the human factor. All the 
money you may require in foreign exchange, you may calculate that and all the 
schemes you require, but you come up, as soon as you think of the human 
tactor, you come up against something which is almost incalculable. But oddly 
enough, although as an individual he is incalculable, in the group you can 
calculate, to some extent. 

So, that is why I am glad that you have accepted this resolution just recently 
to appoint a committee, because your committee then will have the chance not 
only of putting forward some, what I will call, idealistic views — we all have 
idealistic views, and it is a good thing that we have them — but then looking at 
them in this integrated way, we shall have a more real understanding of the 
problem than merely passing resolutions about all the things we will like to 
have. And it is very important that those who have to consider these subjects 
with a measure of responsibility, as the AICC does or ought to do, should look 
at it in this realistic way. When 1 say realistic, I don’t mean that there cannot be 
differences in approach. Of course, there are vital differences, but whatever 
your different approach may be, you have to be realistic, first of all about the 
picture you aim at, where you are going to, the picture of the future society — 
it need not be a very vivid picture, but broadly speaking — and the steps you 
intend taking to it and the resources you have and all that and then looking at all 
these questions together. Then, step by step you arrive at conclusions which 
may have to be varied, of course, but they are realistic conclusions. Otherwise, 
we are apt to be just rather fanciful, saying the things we want. We want many 
things, if we could get them easily enough we would have got them by this 
time but we can t. And whether you are capitalists or whether you are socialists 
or whether you are communists or whether you are Gandhiites, whatever you 
may be, one thing is dead certain that you have to work very, very hard. That 

IS the common factor in everything. Without work and hard work, you cannot 
succeed. 

It is an interesting thing, as I have sometimes said, regardless of policy — 
policies are important of course but it is interesting to see, after the war, how 
some countries have made good the tremendous losses of war, those countries 
ein^ both capitalistic and communist. Russia’s tremendous losses, it has made 
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good and gone ahead. Germany, a capitalist country, also suffered tremendous 
losses, and it has also made good. But in both places you find two common 
factors. One is the trained man, a well trained person, and hard work. Those 
are common factors. It doesn’t matter what you are, you require those two 
factors. 

So, then, again, there is another thing about policies. We use words meaning 
something thereby, socialism, capitalism, etc. We say, “socialist structure of 
society”, and no doubt we mean something. But I rather doubt, if all of us 
wrote separate essays, whether we mean the same thing, on the same subject, 
defining it, probably we will differ. 

Now, the point I wish to submit to you is this: that our political thinking 
has been a great deal due to and has been impressed by Western political thinking. 

1 am not complaining of that; I am stating a fact — whether the Western is 
capitalist Western or whether the Western is socialist Western. And most of 
those books that are written there, good books have been written keeping 
Europe in view, the conditions in Europe — whether Europe of the 19th Century 
or 20th Century. The problems of Europe are dealt with in the books that come 
out of Europe and America naturally. We read them as we should. We learn 
something from them. But the basic fact we should remember is that the 
problems of other countries may not be the same as of Europe. The problems 
of underdeveloped countries may not be the same as of developed countries. 
That is the basic fact. It is only in the last few years that European economists 
are beginning to think of the problems of underdeveloped countries as such; 
otherwise they added them to their books on problems of Europe or America. 
On the other hand, there are problems of the communist world. It stands on a 
somewhat different footing, partly also looking back at what Marx wrote a 
hundred years ago about different conditions, partly trying to fit that in with 
modem conditions. 

Now, obviously we can learn, and we should learn from all that has been 
written, whether by a capitalist or a communist or anybody. We should learn, 
as we can learn today a great deal from what is happening in China. Why? Not 
because China is communist, but because China is facing much the same 
problems — huge country, great population, agricultural country up till now, 
floods and this and that. I don’t know what they are doing. They are raising 
agriculture; well, naturally, we are interested. Raising the yield per acre is basically 
a technical problem, not a communist or a capitalist problem. You may bring 
more people by military pressure or other pressure, but the problem is a technical 
one, and so we can learn from them. That is true, but ultimately we have to 
evolve and develop our own economics which fit in with the conditions in 
India. Having learnt from others, we have to base ourselves in our own thinking 
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and not merely repeat the slogans or phrases used by other countries. 

In other words, as we say that in foreign affairs we are an unaligned 
country, in other matters too, we should not allow our minds to be swept away 
by some slogan or other coming from another country which prevents us 
from looking at facts as they are in our country. That is constantly happening. 
To give you an example, maybe it is a silly example, but it seems to be very odd 
indeed that people in India go to Western countries or Eastern countries to 
learn about social work. Very odd! Not that you cannot learn, but conditions 
are so different, let us say. in England or America, as here. I said, if a person 
wants to learn about social work, let him go to Sevagram or Gandhigram or 
from somebody who has learnt the conditions in India, instead of going to 
America. England. Germany or Russia, or wherever it is. We can learn from 
America; we can learn from Russia. 1 don’t say we cannot; of course we 
should. But basically we must know the conditions in which we work in India, 
and evolve our theories and philosophies from those conditions. 

All that is true, that is, we have to proceed on both lines. One line is 
learning from the West or rather learning from the developed countries, for 
they are developed and we are underdeveloped. We have to learn how they 
developed. We have to learn from them whether it is science or technology or 
whatever it is. But the applications of that learning will have to depend on the 
circumstances in our own country, and if we ignore that, then the thing doesn’t 
lit in, and we get into difficulties and bottlenecks. Therefore, in drawing up 
our five-year plan or any theory about it, we must do hard thinking. If we try 
to copy a parallel from Western Europe or the communist world, it may help us 
here and there, but then we go off our own rails; we go on somebody else’s 
rails. We don’t know whether it will fit in or not. Of course it is not everybody’s 
job to become an economist and think of this. It is not my job, I am an amateur. 
But what has distressed me is that our economists have not helped us to the 
extent they ought to have done. They are helping now, I believe; they are 
thinking on those terms, but still they themselves, having been trained on the 
old textbooks, are apt to be hide-bound by them. But now the facts are forcing 
their attention, Indian facts, and Indian conditions. We should realise that, and 
that, it I may say so with all respect, applies to the textbooks that may come to 
you from England or America, as well as the textbooks that may come to you 
from Russia or China. And we have ultimately to learn what we can from other 
books and produce our own thinking and our own textbooks, and our own 
experience. 

Suppose an engineer goes to America for training, he comes back as a 
Iirst-class engineer. Now, his first reaction in India is, he demands big machines. 
He says, “Oh! I am used to the machines in America. I find no machine here. 
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that type of machine.” He get.s frustrated, he gets annoyed. “How can I work 
in this backward country?” Well, we have to work in this backward country; 
we cannot transport our 3(X) millions to some forward country. It is an absurd 
argument. Therefore, it is no good getting frustrated. In fact, it is probably 
better for that man not to go to America at all but to learn in some school or 
college here, and find out his conditions here and fit them here. Because we 
have to work with the material we have. We have to work on the conditions we 
live in. with the human beings that we have. That is the material, and build 
them up. and, basically, it is a very tine material, but naturally it has not got the 
machines and the apparatus, etc., which other people have who are more 
developed. We have to do without them. Today, for instance, many things that 
are done by machine power in America have to be done and should be done by 
manpi>wer in India, because we have got the men not doing anything, and we 
have not got the machines. Why should we send for a very expensive earth- 
moving machinery from a foreign country when there are plenty of men here, 
men and women unemployed, who are doing nothing? It is true that the earth- 
moving machinery does it more efficiently and quickly, but in the conditions of 
India, it is more economically profitable and helpful to use human labour than 
the earth-moving machinery, though sometimes it is necessary. All these factors 
have to be considered and. thus, we should evolve our own ways of thinking 
and working, and in the same way we have to evolve our own ways of 
considering the five-year plan, the next five-year plan or the present plan. Always 
learning from others, and yet adapting it to conditions here, and. further, always 
keeping the perspective in view. 

Planning is no good at all unless you do perspective planning. Perspective 
planning, meaning what is the picture you have in mind 20 years later or 15 
years later. That helps, because if you only have a year in view or even five 
years, you really cannot prepare for the Third Plan. Today you ought to be 
preparing not for the Third Plan but for the Fourth Plan in some way, 
educationally. I mean. Because the Fourth Plan will after all come when, in 
about, let us say. eight or nine years from now. that is. our Fourth Plan.... No, 
in seven or eight years from now. the Fourth Plan will begin. But if you want 
engineers for the Fourth Plan, you have to start training them from today, not 
wait lor the end of the Third Plan. So, you have to make careful appraisal of 
how. which way your economy is going to develop, and what it will require, 
and provide for that requirement. What type of machines it will require. Get 
your machine-making industry to build those machines or be ready for that. 
What kind of technical, trained personnel it will require, and try to start training 
them today or tomorrow. You see. it becomes a long-distance view and a huge 
amount ol statistics and all that about this. That does not mean that you can be 
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precise about these things. Nobody can be precise, because the human factor 
is uncertain. But gradually, with the experience, you get more and more precise, 
at least nearer to actuality. And I may tell you that one of the most tascinating 
things that our Planning Commission is doing at present is this attempt at 
perspective planning. They are fascinating, their charts and other things. We 
have laid down how many engineers we require, how many teachers we require, 
how' many chemists we require, how many this and how many that; it is all 
calculated. If you see a paper about cement factories, you will know immediately 
how much cement factory labour it requires, including how many sweepers, 
how many dustbins and how many what not. Precisely you will know. So that 
we can train those engineers and those sweepers or whatever it may be, lor 
that, and we know exactly what the cement factory would mean, or an iron or 
steel factory. So. what I am venturing to say is, you will see how the matter 
becomes not a question of our human urges. We w ant betterment, we want the 
good things of life; of course, all of us do. We all want education; we want 
industry, plants, factories. But how to coordinate this, integrate that idea, see 
step by step what one step leads to another? And how to, by statistical methods, 
know exactly what we are going to get and what we require, and what we 
should prepare for? All that is very complicated. It is not necessarily tor you to 
go into all that, but you should realise the background of planning. 

Somebody said in Parliament a little while ago, I was not there, 1 was in 
Bhutan. Planning was being discussed: ‘‘Scrap the Plan! Or scrap the Planning 
Commission!” 1 forget for what. Well, that may be just an exhibition ot 
impatience maybe, but it shows, or it seemed to me, that the MP who said that 
was for the moment also scrapping his intelligence. Whether the Plan was 
going to be scrapped or not, his intelligence was being scrapped, when you 
make such remarks. You may say, the Planning Commission has gone wrong 
here and there, of course, it should do this or that, and follow' that policy, it has 
laid stress on this; that is a different matter. But the moment you say scrap 
planning or scrap the Planning Commission, you scrap your intelligence. Do 
what you like. 

Therefore, I should like you, and 1 should like the committee that you are 
likely to form or have formed, to consider these matters from these broad and 
integrated points of view, and thus get the broad skeleton framework, and then 
comes the time, when you fill in that framework, that the question of projects 
arises. We don’t start with projects and then have rivalries where the plant 
should go. So 1 hope, that this committee that you have decided upon today 
will do good work because it is of vital importance that the All India Congress 
Committee should be not only interested in planning but, if I may say so with 
respect, intelligently interested in it knowing the difficulties and aspects ot it. 
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Only then can you influence it, otherwise it is difficult to influence a thing 
which you have not grasped fully in all its various aspects. I think that is a very 
good move, this committee. 

Well, presently this Committee will be finishing its session in Hyderabad 
and may 1 say a few words about that becau.se, on the one hand it becomes a 
habit of some people to say that every .session of the Congress or the AICC is 
a momentous session. Everything becomes momentous. On the other hand it 
is a habit of our critics, not only in other parties but in the newspaper world 
and others, to say that every resolution that we pass and everything that is said 
IS flat and stale, and does not interest anybody and we go through routine 
procedures. Now, of course, both these approaches are not right, are not correct. 
In a sense, of course, you may say that because we live in strange and 
adventurous and rather revolutionary times, we cannot escape the momentous 
reflection of those times. We may be petty folks, but if we deal with big things, 
we become big, just as when we dealt with the independence of India in this 
Congress struggle for independence of India, which was a great task and 
magnificent objective, requiring all our endeavour and sacrifice, all of us. small 
petty folk as we were, grew in stature, became bigger, undoubtedly. The 
Congress became bigger. So if you deal today with these great tasks, you will 
become bigger as individuals, as groups, as an organi.sation. That is why I 
said was it today, or yesterday — that much depends on what are the questions 
you put.^ Are your questions related to the great adventure of building India, or 
are they related to some petty things? Well, if they are related to the big things, 
we may make mistakes, we may err, but we will grow big with it, and we will 
forget the small ailments and troubles that afflict us; at least, they will be 
minimised. 

So, for people to say that every session is momentous is only correct in a 
sense that life is momentous today and whenever we consider any important 
subject, any decision, it has far-reaching consequences. For the other people 
to say that we go through routines is to indicate a complete absence of 
understanding of what is happening in India and what is troubling the mind of 
the Congress. Of course, there are failings in the Congress and troubles, and 
we refer to them here and there, becau.se it is our old habit and a right habit to 
acknowledge our own failings, not to cover them up. We do that. But the fact 
still remains that we pa.ss resolutions which are sometimes more or le.ss alike, 
because the subject is alike, and because we cannot jump about in the same 
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subject from one position to another. We may lay stress upon this or something 
else. Therefore, it is a grevious misunderstanding of the work of this Committee, 
or of the Congress, to judge of it by the few resolutions that we pass which are 
not exciting resolutions. 

Few of you will have any past recollections of what used to happen forty 
years ago in the Congress, when gradually the big changes began to come over 
it. One of the big changes was in the character of our resolutions. Previously, 
they used to be fine-sounding, defiant resolutions — but indicating no action. 
When Gandhiji came, he would strike off whole paragraphs of dratts of fine- 
sounding resolutions. He said, it is very beautiful and it is an essay but what are 
you going to do? That was always his question: what are you going to do? Say 
what you are going to do, not your brave words, proclamations. His mind 
worked like that. Some of us who used to do drafting were rather unhappy 
about our beautiful phrases being struck out. Gradually, we began to get used 
to this, and found that there was power in those words, few words — what we 
were going to do, not proclamations to the rest of the world. 

No, I do not pretend to say that we have adhered to that practice now, but 
still we are influenced by it. We passed, whatever resolutions we passed, three 
resolutions or four, something like that, not many. We could have passed a 
dozen or fifteen resolutions; there are important enough questions. We did not 
do that. I am glad even in regard to foreign affairs there are so many vital 
things that are happening, in the Far East; in the Middle East, in the Middle 
West, whatever it is, and in various parts of the world. We used to have 
comprehensive resolutions. We did not do that today, deliberately. Not that we 
minimised the importance of what is happening in the Far East; it is highly 
important and we have our views and we have expressed them here or in the 
United Nations. But we thought that our views are known; let us lay stress on 
one important factor, that is, nuclear tests. If that had been a paragraph in a 
long resolution of twenty paragraphs, well, naturally attention would have been 
spread out over the twenty paragraphs. So we said one thing, nuclear tests — 
because we do not attach, in the immediate present, great importance to it, and 
we thought that way we will attach attention more. 

Apart from that resolution on nuclear tests, we have two or three 
resolutions, all dealing with the problems we are facing, not grave declarations 
to the outside world. You will find that most of the other organisations, including 
the Communist Party, are full of brave declarations to the world at large. 
Sometimes even our students debating societies want to refashion the world 
and issue a declaration as to how the world should run. Now, I have no objection 
to that if it amuses the people, but it is not and should not be the way which 
practical people facing problems should adopt. 
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So, I am glad that we passed resolutions w hich are not eloquent and some 
kind of proclamations to the rest of the world, but they have a look, a working 
look, a business look. If they have that look, we have to give them, by our 
actions, a business content. 

Thank you. 


(b) Social Groups 


29. Refugees from East Pakistan®^ 

In the attached letter from Shri Brij Krishan,^^ a reference is made in the last 
paragraph to some townships being built for East Pakistan refugees. Apparently, 
Shri Brij Krishan thinks that these townships are going to be built round about 
Delhi. That appears to me absurd. Indeed, I do not know whether any such 
townships are going to be built. I have heard of the Dandakaranya Scheme^ 
and there may be minor schemes in West Bengal or elsewhere for their 
resettlement. All this has nothing to do with Delhi, so far as I know. You can 
please verify and inform Shri Brij Krishan.^^^ 

2. For the rest in this letter, he complains of the vast number of illegally 
occupied houses, apart from those occupied by refugees from Pakistan. Very 
probably, he is right. How can we get some kind of a census made of this? Can 
you put this to the authorities concerned? 

You might acknowledge Shri Brij Krishan’s letter. 


67. Note to Kesho Ram, Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 8 September 
1958. JN Collection. 

68. Brij Krishan Chandiwala: convener of the Delhi Branch of the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

69. The Dandakaranya Scheme was spread over an area of about 30.CXK) square miles carved 
out of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. 

70. Kesho Ram informed B.K. Chandiwala on 24 September that there was no such proposal, 
but that he would inquire from the Ministry of Rehabilitation. 
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30. Christian Marriage Act^^ 

Cardinal Gracias, the Archbishop of Bombay, came to see me today and spoke 
to me, among other subjects, on the proposed Christian Marriage Act. He gave 
me a note which apparently has been forwarded to the Law Commission. I do 
not quite know who is considering this question of Christian Marriage Act. 
Anyhow, I enclose the note which the Cardinal gave me. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to forward it to the appropriate authority. 


31. To B.C. Kamble’^^ 


October 8, 1 958 

Dear Shri Kamble,^^ 

I have your letter of the 3rd October. In this letter, you ask me for all kinds of 
information which I do not possess and which it is hardly possible for me to 
collect even if I tried hard. So far as I know, we have no list of minorities of 
any kind. Broadly it is known what the religious minorities are and what the 
linguistic minorities may be in any particular area. 

I have no idea of Government resolutions and orders on these subjects and 
so tar as I know, no particular loans, etc., are given to minorities as such. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


71. Note to Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Home Minister, 4 October I938. JN Collection. 

72. JN Collection. 

73. Independent Member ot the Lok Sabha from Kopargaon Reserved Constituency, Bombay. 
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32. Equal Opportunity for 

sIfT 

#ERTI SU % fq^ ^^3TR^31Rtr5^i^ 31FIT? ^ ^ t, 

C\ Os. 

^ fq;i jpt t? ^ ^ qff, ^ tim «n i ^ 

371^1 «IT 3TR 3qR ■W SIT ^ ^ #IT |3T 1 ^ 3M W ^ 'WIT ^ 

Tsq, ^ iq;i irfth ^ ^ strtt f?TTTi ^t, ^ stht ^ 

fT ciTT 3TTsn i srw ^ ^ i 3 tr ^[■ tTj^r ^ 3TRrff ^ 

ffPSl^ ^ feTePl f # 3^ #TTf ^ ■Rtf cTeTTSIT ^ T# W| ^ ^ f , -q^rf 
ticfr t 3flT W TRtl ^ ^ Tff r- 'tl SRf^R, ^!TT R]Tr 'Rl^ ■£( 37HT ^3T 1 tffeq -31^ 
3^ Tftf ^rqPTT sn # TFT Tf iqm 3TI^, 73T^ ^ Rt^ fmwi Rft R?T, 

W TR RW ^ ■RfR 'iTTRT 311, ifp 3TRT IRT 3T|^ -Rtf 4^ fiq4 IRf^ 

^ RTft 3 Ti4rt 4 Rft t TRif 4 fRTi^ TR I 4 4 ^4 ^ t43^ 4 RIi 4 3 Rif fq^ 
sn TR^f ■qRT R1T3T RRTRR ■^R^aTTp^j^ilRtRiTcl^tif Tl4t 4 -4413 3TTq 

44 ^ 4t3t^ 4t 4i 

3|r "Rif i|4 1 f4 m 31 333 4q if 33^ 34 1 RiFH+dHiT'' ^ Tprif 
3T1T f4 14 TTRPIH if 3flRcIl4 3i? ^ 3 ^ 3Tfif f I ii 4 3TR 333T f4 34 ^ 
Tf33 fRcTTT T3l4f ^ sfp 3TT3R <3d3lc1 34f 331 13T4 31 r 4 'f^ TJTf 331 431 

3 3|r:333i 4| n4 3it3f^43T34f333R-43Tll 4f43 34 3ff4Tfi 1 333 '14 

C- -O ' O nO C-, • c- 

4F sffl 3333-3333 3334 3T3 3f4 33 1 f4l 4, 4 ^ 3334 "33 if 4. 4 ^ 333 
44 4, lUllf 1331 “Rif 3f^ H34 t, 3334 TpiFR 4 4 Rfli l4 TR 1R433 

if, 3f 4l 4 3334f Hm4 4 sR 4T, 3T 4 13111 1T1S33. t, 3R33T3T t. nif 'RTcTR 4 rT 

TodI ^ 1 

3t 4 mrHcf-,did ' 4 ^ ^ 334444 4 'i Mr 3if. f4i iR ht4i ■rrti 
3334 33i4 t 4 4f ■RR if 31 3T3 ^ IT# r 4 1 3113 4 44 4 IR 31133-31133 
ll4 if l4, 3333-31133 IlfR if l4l sffl 3333-3333 HIR 4 RTfT if 4 3RT3 t mif 

i4i 34f4i3 33i3H3f t, t4ri 44 t? 4if 3 iir4ri4iirr w4? ir4 

lif 4 rRT tl 313 RTIR 4 3|R '3331 4 t f| 1RT3 4l R--jRT 3T llfif ^ Wn tl 
HT4 31f4-31Ffr 3 t4r RUM 333 ll4 1 1 331333 3313331 33 1133 1 3 |r IIhRhI 

74. Speech at Abu Road. Rajasthan. 17 October 1958. AIR tapes. NMML. Original in Hindi. 

Nehru was addressing a gathering ofover a lakh of people. mostl> tribals who had 
come from different parts of Raja.sthan. 

75. For Nehru's address to the police officers, see item 1 46. 

76. Vlanikya Lai Varma; Member of the Lok Sabha from Chittorgarh. Rajasthan; President. 
Gadiya Lohar Sew ak Sangh. 1 956-62. and Raja.sthan Adim Jati Scwak Sangh. 1 957-62. 
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^ 't ^ ^ ^ 5 '^!^ «K'H 5 '^K, 

HL 3?R ^ I -3?R t =h5M\ ^ ^ ^ 

I ^ % ^fd^ry ^ ^i f I # ^ ^ ^ "^R T^ t, 

^ fTfin jfd^m t, 3nw, wr ^hht t, Tft#i 1 1 

a|^ ^ TT?RF? 3TI^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ ?^r?TT '?R^ f I ^Ir 3qp# 

i{^ Xfipi If, TT^ ^ ^ fRR TH^t, tT^lrRI ^Mt, 3TR FR^ R ^ 

#Tf ^ Td^ R^, Td^ R«T ^ ^ I 3TTR^f ^ ^ #R ^ fiF#t 

RT^ ^ f[. ^ ^ #[ % ^ I "Rfd FRT^ 'RR^ t ^ ^ I 

^ ^ R T# f^ R Rrf ^ W^ ^ Rl 

^ ^ 3^ 3R, FR R Tflcl t 3|R 1# f , FRRI ^ ^ RETT RTdl t 

H 3?R I -^infr RH ?TT R ^ I # FRT^ RR^ RR t % 3RTRd 

^ ^ ^i ^ ^ ^ itRR fRR ^ RRR I RRR ^RRT fR ^ TR^ ^ 3?R 
TRRrr rM ^ ^ 3|r RR 7R^ ^ T? R^l TraF-TTRE R^ ^ f, 3RR% ^ 

RTf^-d^rR.di, R^ t, TR^ RR fR^ R^ RTF I 3RRRR1 R^f fRcdRT, RIR ^ 1 1 
Rt ^ R^ RRRI tl 

RTR # RR^ ^ Rf ^ ^ R^ ^ ?RRT ^ RRR, f^'^WR, ^ #R 
:(PR RET^ \ 3tM RTRPR RT, TR^ F^RI RT I RRt% ^ ^ iWR RRRT TPR 
f\, ^ RRRI R^' 1 1 % 4 RTR ^ 3tM RFR R^ 1 3tM RR ^ ^ RfR R?RT RRT, 
RR^^, ^RTO^ WT?TI ^ RFRT RRR ^ l^RR #n RT 3^ RRR WM 
W ^ ^ ^STRT 3?R RR^ RI^ RT RRRR Rif TRTRRT fRRft I ^ R[RE R^ RRT ^ 
TRTTRR^I ri%RTRTTRRTtRTRI W^T^RTTRRRTRTTTR^ISTII ttRTR^^RTRT 
RRRf Rt 3f[T RR TR1JR RRRTRT^RtR^RTRTRtl^Rtf^RTft ^?TRT R^ RTR^^, 
RTR, T#, R^, TTRr ^ RRRT RT RR RfCRI ■^. rM ^ PdR-dR 1 3TFt r|, mipM 
fi, 3lrT RRt RRJ R RE?5 RRR RR. RT^ ^ R^ bIr ^ RH ^ RTdT A RRRR ^ ^ I RR 
RR ^ 3TTR tM R^ Rift RTR ^ ERR^f, fRRR RRT^ ^ ■^, Rldl'R R^ #R TFd f 
TTR #Rt R^ RRRI 1 1 R? ^ RTR R^‘ f % ^-RIT, RR-^, RRTTT-4 3RR^ RnRR ^ 
TTTRTft -:ffRRr RR ^1 R^ ^flRTR, RTETTR RRtf f R/R ' R T ^^ftRRT RT^? RR ^ R^’ f[ EIRRT, 
^ RR TTRT^ fl RR^ ^ ^ 3TR^ RftRR RT RfRT 1 1 Rlt ^ RfRR RR rIRRR 

R^, Rit rtiMr ff, rt% r% Rnryi^ rtI rrtm^ fi, fRRT^ rrr ^ ^ fiR 

t. ^ R aR5 R^ RT^ I RR Rfl RRT^ RTIR^ 3TTRT 1 R^tif^ R^, ^ RRE T^, tIt, #T 
Tff RTTT ^ RTTR 1^ RRT RT, R^ fT RRT, RR RRT, RRTR^ R^' RRTRT RTI ^ rIt RTRT R^ 
RTRTfr RZT^ RT I RfT R^feR RTR t, RR RR RT RfT pRRR %RT RRT, ^ Ro ? 

37R^ 3TTR^tTR^RTRTI 1 rW RRT sItT fRRTT RR^ RT?-RTR ^ RRTR PRT^ 
37IRR #TT # RRR#T %RRT R^ RR^, RR^ RTdt '(TR RTTT RTTi f^ ^ ^ "p, 
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^ ^ ^ 1 1 w ^ 1 1 

^ ^ ^ 41^Hh 1, ^ t, f+wfHU. ^? I^qf?|TT f^ TT^ ^ ^ ^ f F^, FFft 
Tim^ ^ t, ^ FT^ t Fm FT! 'FITF F ^ ^ I FTTF ^i 

^ #F 3qFf ^'l FFF FH, TRR ^ ^ t T77^ Fi ^ % TF? cM 

rfW TTr^, IT^ c%TT Tfl^ 'FF ■H'+. I <t.fl 'F^? F?t? yiM+l TRFnri OTtTTT tirf 
^ ^ ^ WTFFI ^ TTT^ 1 1 ^ ■^RFI, ^ ^ t Ff 3TBt 

^ cffFT t 3Tq^| it, 3mt rtP5Frf it FfFI 1 1 % fq^ U7F FF ^TtT FFT^ 

^ Ffr ^ ^R?ti ^ ift^ ^ ^ ^ #rfr FTirn t, ^ tifMf, ^ ^ 

FTHIHI, ^ i, fWi firit, Ttlit IPTF ^ FF^ FH iho fF^, 

■^FOT I 3 ^tT ^ TfT^ ^ <^H^1 ^ TTF-’H^ ^ 3TI? ^ 

331 -M^^d f, 3Fd^ ^ TTH^, TR Fl3 I ^Md^ci 3fTR 'W^ t ^ jTRo ^ "RF 31PTT 
^ ^ ^ 3T^ ^ 1 1 if, i| xfn§^ 

3Tq^ cTF% sftT cTffTTFT FFF FT FFiq, FfFT FI FP4^, ^FTF FF FTR F^, 

iMr Ff^ FTF Fliq, T^FT F^F I FTF Ft ^ F% ^ I ^ 3TF i| FTR^ FF 'FF FFFFTF 
FIFFT FflF ^ F^ FFT ’T^. FF ^ rF^ FtFTFt t, rtf^ 3FF^ WTFI t, 
^-TFt TIFFF, FFffF? FF ^ ^Fi^FF 77^ f vtTFit, Wft 'iFFTTii it Fl F^' 7^1 FF 
FT 3FF^ FtFF it TT^F^ t 7H^ FRF % FF #Ft it I 

3TF FF^ ^-FR FfFFrft FI^ iFF^ FIT 773FT 't I FFFIT FTF FI FF ^ fFi FI FF 
FFRI ^ fF^^TFIF, FRF, FF FFI ^ f? TIN ^F^ F F^ FFRFH it. 'ifR 7T5RFH 
FI +f5 '^il if FF7-TF7 1 TF5RFR l?t RFI' qHi 4 F% ^ FF FRF 't I 7TFTFIF, 
f^FRFFFft^iff I IFR i| l^f f^FIrR-t it ^^IFR FIWI 3 |r [iFIFN F^ 3?R FFIF 
tIIT TtR F^, TNRFR sk F^F^ 3?R FFRt, FFFI 3?R F^F F^ l4t7 'TtRtlF TTR 
3^R 1 1 ^ i| FF FRF fF<FFR RRF ^ # I TIF, FF F^ ‘’^^FFF fq<FI, IfRI^ TFFF IrRII. 
TFlrfr TR3RFRI F?l Ft FFl fRRF, FI FFIFI FI F^Ff F?tl 7FFF fiRFI RR FRF R^ 
fF-^jWIH ^ fRFI? iil. FF Ft#FT % Ttft RRF ^ 7F^ FIRl' ^ FFIFI FF RFFI 
f^, ^ xfF -q^T FIF RRI, fRRFR FFR FIRl FFI I FFI FTt RFRM FRRt 7^ F#R FF. 
F7TFF ^lUFTF Ttft ^ if 3?R FFT F^ FifFF ^ W I FFIIFI FIFIF #ft t RFF^ 
^SFFq ^T77t xT^ if I j^ftf^ 7IFRFRI i FRFF FFIHl FFf I RIF FtlF l^t FRI^ t fFFFt 
^ FTF 7% t FN, Ff FFI^ RTFRI tI I FFI^ Ft 7^, FF ^ 7t, Rl^ RTFR 

ii FW 7^ TFii, 3 |r 3FFR i FTfcI 7F, Ft 71171 RW FRFI W ^ Tpff 3 ^ xfT^ 
HFt ^ jiT^ F7li’ RIF7 7PF FR f^l FFlfe FRI^ Ff ?R^ cFRI RIFR if RTfl ^ 
7 t, tIr Ft FPF To I FI TftF 37lt, R=Ft^ 7FF FFIFI I RF RR 7T?F ^ ^ FR oRI RFlF 
t, RFFT X3FIFI it I Ft FFFTt RF^ FRRT FFIFI FF Ft fFI 77R FRF FF FFIFI, TFFfl FFI 
FTtt FF FFtl 
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37^, H Tirq^ WtT, ■9^ 1 1 TT^ ^ f I 

^ 3WT-3WT ??TT f ^ f WRH f, Wt f, f, ^ 

t #T t ftni t, 

qTl ^1 ^ ^ W t, TTT^ 'TO TffsjTT!: t =RR7 TTT, TR^ '^TTSf ^ 

^ % TTTST TTTT ^ ^ t, RTF ^ ^ TW ^ I RTf^ f, ^ ^ ^ 

^ f^, RTf^ H 3RET-37^, ^ ^ 3Tq^ ^ ^ ^ f ^ TT^ 

■q, RRl d'Idl I -^-cl -dlRl 3 |r dN vJilPd TiT flH<4 ^ TR Pid-.d ^"RT I 

3R 'd'idl TTR 'TR +.<^ f', M-ciNdl TIR f'" ^ RF 'f TRI 

^ -gw 4 tT 3 IIT TfFr ^ ^1 ^ ^ RR R%RT, 3R^ Rtti ct|tui 

?R ^ ^ ^ RTFTT RIF^ f, '4 t RT X^RRI RR^ f\\ 

Rt RTRR t, t 3RFI-3WT, ^ R f, f, 3R^5I f TRR-TRR R. W 
Rtf^ 1 1 37TWr RRTRPft RTRI R^ ‘gRT f , RTRT ^ XIR7 ^ ^ cRfTt 

Rt R^ RTfR RTIrr;? R^rl R^t % FRIT WTRT f, RRRRIR f, RTT^ f, f^, RRelT, Rt 
RR RTR ^RTR^ f| ^ RR RRRX ITRRI RR Rif RTR TXRRT tl RRff^ FR ^ 
R^, FR ?I RTX^. ■^R RT^, FRTR ^ % RTR7TTI ^RPdM. T|TR^ R^ RXFRT 

f % ^ RRXRT-RRRfl Rt R|R RX^ f 37^ RR7 ^ RR^f R^ sIfT R^ RR^ 

fR 37TRR ^f RTf^RFI^ fl RRft R^ RR RR^ 37TR ^ R^ RFR ^ 1 1 R^ RRX 
^RTR R#R, ^ R7t ^ RWn f, RRRR RRRR f. 37RT Rt Rrfl^-^TRt f37I RR^ 
f, RFRTR^R^’tl fRRTf ^R^RRRTRTTRRR^RRTRRRTtl R??ffe TR^f 3RR 
^ RRT -3KRt 37W Ft RIR R|, fR^ RR R^ Rt^, Rt PRRRR RRTRt ^ ^? RRIRR RR 
RRR ^ ^ t? RRtRR RRRRR^t%Rg%itEf RtRRfR R^, RRIf R^, 
fRR RRX RtR RR T^^RRt RX^ I RR^ RR #R RtR I 3RR 37RR-RRfR ^ RRf Rt^ ^ ^ 
■"^^RdR ^ R^' ^1 3 IIT RRTf RXtf gRT RRR RRt'^R^'R^lRt^Rf^RXtRRX RRtRR 
^ t ^ 3RR RR# TTRFRtR R7 RXt RRtRR, f^ RR RRtRR, Rt^ RRT Rt, sffT Rft ^ 
RR RRtRR RF '^RRf t fRRRtt ‘^, ^RR#Rg^'|li'^#[^t‘lRFRTR 3RRR?t RR?TRt 
1 1 FRT^ RF 37R RRtRRf RR f, RRRt RR RR f, 3^ ^ 3TR# Rt 3TtRRt f, ^ Rf f , 
RR RTF ^ f I rtf^ jfTj^ ^ 3TpRRnT fRRRt f xtf RRZ-RRfF ^ Rt RR^ F^ 

RTR f RR cTtR fRRIRRI 

^ R ^ RIR 37Tq^ RTR RRRt f | TTR7 ^ ^ RR TTcFRT ^ pq-RR( TFRt 
RR, RlfR, I RtRftRIRRF tfeFRTR^fqFf RRt t, 3|R^37t^fRR^ 

R^l ^ F^F Rt Ft# R^' TFRT f, FR TftR RRRt f I F^ 37tFt ^ ^ ftR^ Tig: TRRFet 
R^ ^ RRTRt 1 1 #r RRRt f? ^ Rt^' RR 3RRRRRRt f RR^f I Rt FR RR|f, 

3T£^ -Jlrft RR^ f , % RRR fR RtXR I ^ RRT^ RRtl^ f RR^ FR RtXR ^ I 
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^ ^ TR 3Tsd ^ ^ t, ^ I 'ilR ^ % fij 7%rj -qfTi-jq 
^1 TiN^ ^ % ^TTi^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t W7 ^ ^ altr ^ ^ 

-' >5 ■ o 

^ ^ 'TT t, BqicTfft 7 #t ^ f I 3frr ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■qfj;^ r%n ^ f , '>fr f sfiT ttii 

■»rt Tlfq^ ^ 1 1 # F^ Fft*m t, yi^HI t, 3TPTF ^ WT 'iFTR ^ FF, 
iffelF % wi ^ ^ Fft?JF Fq!% ^FRm t ^^HFF ^ Ffr^TF ^1 'iPTT 3W%n 
^ #cft t, llcfl FFFI ^ ^ 'ik F 1^1 FFRT ^ f \ Fini IffTR % 
FW ^ ^ t FF^IT, afiT ^ FTO ^ FH^IH)' F, F#I 'Si aflT FFF ^ f I FTO 
^ FFIFt t, Wft ^3TTMH ^ t, ^■Sf^T^FI^F^I Ff^FF 

FFFI t, TTFfRT t, aflT FF 3F1% FPT ^ rm\. FFT F^ FTF F^, # Ff^lrFIFt 

F ak FI ^ fiq7§i5, % ^ FFF FF FF FF^ FnfFI ^1 FFFT, fFFFF. ^ ^ FFFI, FFff^ 
aiFT FF ^ F^' F:^ ^ aFFF F W^l ^ 1W F^ FFlfl F^' aflT FF F^ 

C\ o 

Ft FT^ I FF^ ar^t^ TFF ^ F^ oFTFT, I'llF-d FFF FF^, FrfT^-ITFFI FF% F^, 
allTWFTF^FFalRaTFtFF FF^ f I # FF F^-F^ FT^ t, fFh-MK FF F1^' 

t FI F^i ffftfI tl 

FlfH+.dldFI % FFIFT, FFI-FFI FFFI Flf^ anfFFTfF^ ^ ^? aTF Fl F^ FlF 
F1% a-^i FFTF, ^ FtFi ?tFT, FFI ^ an-c^i ^ I AIfH ^ FF FFFT ^ FF *F-iN 
FF ^ ^ fTF^ alR FFft ailf^FTFI Fli f FF% FTF^ Fit TF^ aF?t F^ % 'q^. 
F%-fdd, FFIF F^t, 'S^FT FFt, FF F^ FFF F^t;, FTFTF aTFFF Fl FFJ I aFF dPl) 
^ aflT ^ ^ ^ ^ allT F ipr^ ?F ^ FF FFHFF FFTFT I ^ ?FfdF. ^ 
FFPTFF FF F^ % FF^ ^ TTFiarf ^^FFlFlFl^t, FFFIF^FI^ FF^ 
Fff tl IFf^ fF FFF ^ ^ FflFr F, ^ F, F^ FFF, FFFF FFFI FFF 
^ ^ F% WFfF t, FPl’’ ^ % FF ■^' FFF FTF 1 1 tf FFI ^I aFF? # 
^ ^ TRT-FFFFT ^ dtl t, ^ ^ ^ ^ I Fft ^ FF tlF 

FF, Ft t, FfT FftFF fFF, Ffl ?FFT fFFI 5Ff^F:' FFF ^ FF^I ^ f^, 
FF W. f^, aflT FF^ WFfF ?F ^ FF FFFI FF FTF ^ fFtr ^ FT^ tl 
F FF^ tF ^i FF^, FF FF atr fF fI F7^ tf, fFFF FFF ^ FF. ^ rFFT Ft, 
fFFF FFF ^1 

3T1F^ Fst #tl ?tF, aFF% F^ ^ %F, FJFFF t, aFF Fit 
aniFFIFt tf. FFIFI t 3FR FFF FlfFF tl, FFt FF fdFFF, FTFfdFF tt, Fl 
Ft tF FT TFFFF f\ FFF t, ^ FI FFIFFFI tl FFF 1 1 -3^7 FF F F aFFt FFF. 
FFt FFT, FFlt IfFF t FF F ^ TFTFF FF! t fF WI 7FFF1F tf. F ^ FRF ^ 
Ft FFRFF til Fit F^ tf, Fit RTfFfl tt, 3FF FFt FIFfdF^ tl aflT FFF FFFI 

77. Rajendra Babu is Rajcndra Prasad. 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ TR^ t, RT^' ^ TlTKRRTt ^ Rlt 

^ ak R# ^ ^1 ^-■^, ^ FRT^ 

^ ^ "^feT fT^ %, TF^ 'dlfd'^l' % f^l RR ^ 

^ t ^ ^ t ak ^ ^1 ^ fFrf^ t ^ ^ ^ "RR 

'T^, dl'+i '§ i% 'RTeft TTFR <3d -JtA ^ ^ an^d ^ d'tidl I 

TTH ’itR ^ 5fFt ^ afR TT^ snTRt W ^ ^ ^RRT RRI. ^ TRI? 
^ ^FR ^ aiRM aftr ^ ^ I ^ ^ i frt^ ^ 

Tf ^ ^ ^ a?f?RR: t, TFRit ^ 73 ^ ^ fi, wn aiwr, rt 3 ftR, 
TR^ fR ^ ftrl, TR3R R^ ^ ff, '^FRl ^ TRT% T3TR«R 33 ^ 

alR R3 RM-RTRI % 3^ ^ ad=t^ 33R Pr^I I 

3Tsf 7T^ 33, alR ^ 3^ \ ^ RR3JR 33 3? WRI R33 f % 3^' 35t 

^RM 3T^ I alR 3RR 3^ 33 ^RIR ^ 3 #T ^ 3^ # ^ #t? ^ 3? F3RT 
33R3 tl aqm 3T3^ t fR 33p5T ^ fij 33 3 ^ 3R t| t alR 3^ 3R RT3^ 33 ^ 
^RT 33313 33 3T3^ f 3R3T, 3fif 3R RT3^I 3^ t ^ ^fl f3 313^ 

f 3 ft ^ 33RT ^ 3T^, TR33T3 ff 3T^, 33 tR3H 3RTT^ t, ^ 3333 f331 ^ 

■f 3333 3^ 3R 33v^ I 3Fd 3^ 3T^, 34^d 3^rl %3T 33 T? 5 I 

afR aT3I3TeT 3t 33^ 31^ f I a|R 3t ^ 33^ fl ^ 333 3T33I t, 33R[3 ^ ?3 3^' 
3R 33^ # 3T3 FR 31?% f, 33f% 3d3T 3l33 3FT 1 1 ^ %3T3 3R33I % aRR f3d% 
did ?3% 3?T, 133% ^ 3I?% t" 3^. dSdi-d-siV.dl, Rdjd % diR 33, 33i 
333 337 33 3T% ak T3^ 313 %t 33% 513^ %3 ^ 3% 33%3 % aqi% 31 alR 

33 Tiai! % 3% 313R. f33% 333 3 R|i 3t ?3 c%% ^ 3^ ^ fRlR 3t ?%i #R 3133 dt 
3^ 31%1 3lf?%l 3^-313 3R3 3^ 31rl %1 #t aiN. 3^ 31%I 313 cT33 3lf?RI 
33 3^ 31# # %3R 3R311 33% ^ P3dl3R 3RR #31 ?3 3T?% t %33T 33 3R1 
333 # M'51^ # 3% % a|R 4(oi^ % 33 3# % #33, #% 3# # #% 337, university 
337, afR 33^1 3%-3l #1 ?Mi% engineering 3^ f3i31% #, si=t-d<l a73 3lf331 3R#, 
31 T3% 33 3% aUTRl FR% 33 7sn%, 3RR ?3 33 %R % 3% I 31#3 37%f a331# % 
33 3% 33T % cRl 31%, 3# 3# afR 3^ 3#ia33 3l%| alRa333?f#n3? 
33, ■#3-313-33 3T3 3T3 33P "^R aU # f 33 33TI ?3 333 # ?3R1 

3)13373 t, programme t, T3% an3 "% 'Rid 3T3 ■%, 33 ’65 %, '313 3R3 ■% 3Rt3-37R3 
313 37%f FR%, #, 3733 313 37%f ?3% 33 # ■#!%, 333 % 313 331 ■% I 3# 

a3RI 

31 333 %# 3f ■R31d ?3% 3% # 31% 1 1 3% 3313 #% % 3# ?% #5 %t 3^' 
%31 f 1 #373 ^ 333 RR131 i 3TR 33% 3% 3fT33 371 ## f | -gR f3# 3# 

37T 337% t, 7=fR ^ if - 3 ^ 33 %31 #, 33ff# ?3% 33 RRI31 f I 33 #% %31 ^ 
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t? -fHM ^ f ^TJtU f, =hH,<3H ?1?1T f, TJI'^t'^jl'I 

t, +-PTk 1 TF 1 1 ^ SIT^ W ^ iH ^ '^5iT?n 1 1 o^ | f!cf-,H 

SW ^ :jfT^[ rlf^ 'Hl^chK ^ ^ ^ ^ ?TT ^ 37RTI t, # 

^ +<dl I Pir+.i ^ ■=T!7T 5iR f ^ pTLIH f . iTjf^ f, <+,|LHK f, 3#Tf 

^FTI f, 4-.H.<aA ■fi -t.lH f , Tift "!?ra ^ oFT^ f I TT^ 

^ ^T3T, ^ 4TR Tm ^ I 1 1 ^ ^ W ^ Wr t W’ ^PI 

^ 1 1 Ncm 37mgr ^ -ni Tqpjpi ^ ^ v:r f i ^ ^ s-HT ^ 1 1 “^I ^ 
^ ?ITt ^ t, arrflT^T fHJTK, ^ f7 TTH-^ ^| ^7^;% ipif^ 

■+'l''OI'l ^ ■ffRIT t| fTRH ^ ^FTTT f I 3#^ WT ■q 

TTT^ ^ IRTH ^ 37W 7%j ^ 4 ^ 

^ TTRI-fTfiHI % ^ 1 1 'm ^ 1T^ t m\ TPH+L ■#! ^ 

iT^ FR f , 3ltT ct-.ivv^H ■J^Rgr?' I ^ W^sIHii RTR ^ RR? 

-Wjd f%URTR 13HRv7 1 F^HH 3RR #R, 3RR ^ -JTItIi 3qpq ^ ferRI ^ 
^ R? #1 Timr t bIr ^ ^ f^i ^ 'i^if^cii4i ^ 3RF1 !>M fr f, 3 #Ri i h4 i ^ 
RT '3Tf^ RTT RFT c^il 't', RRR R?I, RT5Rv <4tT Hs^Fl c^, ’■jt’aW'^, 'J^lt ^ ^ 

3RR f I .JtTW 3WT t a i fcici l faj l ' 

3T^ ^ tn: fgpgR ^ "RTfp, RRRT "RT%R, ^ 3|TR RR ifeR 3ITWI 
^ Ro t 37TR %rff B^tT ^ ^ Ti'l 37TR TT?? BTFl ^ % 

RT ^ ■#[ BT^ 1 1 BTR^ W R^ RRTT f I 

RR R? ^ RRRRtR RTjRT TRR BTN^ RRT o'!* II RF N+iR rR^HT, community 
block fcRlfR R^ 1 1 BRR tf R^ BR T^ «JT ^ TR^ ^ RRR ?RR, RF? R RRR 
'% fRR ^ RRR ^ t? BtR RR BRR^ RFt TnRRR % RFR F?I ^ R?T, ^ RR 
?IR M’S! <^fR7R BRR ^ ^-RR 'HR RRR B^ RRT RRR ^(Rl '^R, TRRn ^TRRR 
R^ Wr BTE# ^^RRR^TRrtl bIIIRRI W ^? ^rFRr R|T FrT TRRTR ^ 
f^, W fRUTRTR RRT fRRT, RRF RRTR fRT TRfT RR fRRF, RR RTR R^' I ^ RTR -^' R^ 
I # f^ R^ ^ RRRT RRI RR f, BTRRR r%R R?TI BTORR RRR t< RTRRT R, BTRRR 
^ ^ R^ %R RRR RR R RRRT BRH RRT RRTRl RRfTR: BRRR RlR RT BRR RTiRT 

RFtFf, ^ ^ RRRR t RT^ 3R^ BRFRT ^3R R RRR BR^ ^ RRT. Rf%R ^ ^ rtr 

^ RR^ R^ #1T I RRI^ ^ RR RRR RIRRI R^ RRRT f. BTqR-BRR RR RR RRR, BRR 
RRTRR B7RR R?RRT ^ ^1 ^ ^ BRR^ R^ WRR Rl RRRR RR RR f, RRRT 
t. ^ RIR t RRTRR, RRTRR RR R RRRR ^ t ^ T^TTR RR, #fr RIIRTTi 
bItT RR RRRR RT^ RT tl BRR RRR ^RT ^1 RRTRR RRfT ^ ^ RR TRRR 
R^, fRR RR^ B?R RRRfl RR RfT RRTR ^ f ? ^ RR RR^ RTTT ^ RTRR f{ RTRift | 
Rf RRT Rt RRTRR R^ BRRRRRT f| BTTR^ W, RTRR, T# RRR RRT IrRTRTR f bItt 
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ttI t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M ^ ^trti 

^ ^ ^ T?'Rt WT% ^ ^ ^ t % ^ 3T5 1 1 ^ ^ t % ^ 

<+.51 TFo^iRT Tra, cooperative, ' 4 HI 4ilH ^ fdU, ^ Tihchi ^ 

^ ^ ^ PHd+J 3Tffsi^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ K TTTr--q:^ ^ xi 
Tm #fi ^ 'wmi t, Tw ^ 1 3TfwR wn H 

<+i'^ ^ TT^ I '^, ^ dl4-. '+,IH ffl'll I Ar=b'1 ■HH^tcIl R?'+)K1 TR TTTT 

T^ ■§ I W ^ tr^ t^il-TfT ^ ^ 4il'-hl f I TR ^ 'TR '% 

+t|c(-chRc| f5Tr[% SnlRTr f TR -idl^ Rlf^ sftT 3TT^ ^St ^f ^ Rlf^l TfTT 
T[cFT-3T^ feRH t. 3tWT-TRn TfTW RRH t, TTTWr '?Ti^ ^ t Wi 
t ^ Rlt, R TfFT %R Wf^ 1 1 TfTW RRR R?TR ^ f^ ^ RT, 1%Rt 
R^ ?ef RR R^5, 3RRRR RifeRTf ft^TRI I ^fRiR 3TRT ^HIH'i "^RR R7 RR RRi RfRRTt RR 
t #f RRR^ Rrf^ #ftl ^ RTRRTI RRE ^ ^QRR ^ RRRtt f 3?R %R ^ RRRR t, 
3^ RIRH ^ RR -RRkR f, R^I-R^ 3%R offlR | RRRRTT RR RTRT ^ R 

3RR?RR^tl 

^ R^ RT ^ if ^ 3RRRRRT f, RRfRR, RRRRR RR sIr TRjRTI 3 |r 3TtR 
if #T ^ R'^Rcfl if R^ RR RR^ RRR ^ RR TRRTRI^ ^RT^, R^feRT? R^ #ftl 
3|fT ^ RR RlRf if TffRRT if 3rfRRT RifRT RRRT % TR7 RRRT Rff^.l RR R^f T^ RTRRR 
3RFRT TfRRT R^ ^ RRfTR affT RRRT ^ ifRR R^ fiRrf TfR^f RRT RR fRiifRIR ^ 
ipf RRI ^ i RT^ Rif RRRf f| sIr fRR ■# Rif RlRR|i! RRI^ f, RR^ RR RRTR^ ^ 
RR RRRR if, RRRR if, RR RfRRlR RRT^f, RTRRff RTRfR if I RR RTfRI RTfRfT ^ R^’ 
R % RTfi RR RRRR 3Tfif 3|fT RIR^ RR^ Ti^ RTRRTRR Rif RR RifRR, ^ RlfRRI 
^ ^ RRRTRf 1 1 3TR TflRRTf RRTRR R^t #RRT RtIrR-RRI ^Rff^ RRI R^ I #RRR 
R^ RRTR^ if if?T #f, RR RT 1 rRR #f| RT^ # RR RRR R^i ^ if, RRI ^ 
RRTTR-RR^ if R^, TffRRT if TtfRoF R^ RRT Rt RRRfT f I RR ^ R Rif RRRT 1 1 effRT=T 
RTR TR RR% RRRf RFRI^ Rfrf if^ RTRif RRI RTRf? ^ R^ f%F RRR RRRl RI, 
RR RTfRI if t|, RTTR R7f, ^ RfTRR RR R^, 'jIr 3RRR if RTrI-RTRTR R Rif 3^1 RR 
RTR Ri % 3TR Rli RRR ^ ^ STlif Rfi RR #R RtIr, RlfR RR fRRifRRT R^’ ?if 
RRTRTR fl RRT ^ R^ sIr fRRTRRR ^ RRT^ STTKRTRT RTR f fRRR?I R^ RR TtfRIT 
RR^ R^ fRRIT TRT, # ^RR^ R^ t sffT RR^ RR RRTRRT ^ RTR^ f I RRTRRT 
RRT RR ^ ^ RT RRRTT f ^ 7|R RR^ f[ 3|r RRRR RR^ R?f ^RR ^ | R^ ^ 
3ITRRRR RRR RRRTR if RlRT f, 3RRR f I ?R ^ ^ 3TRT RR ^f^-RtfT fRRTRR RT^ ^ 
Ri' RRi: RTR RR(R Rlifl 

RRRTH RRR ^ RR IiR? f?RRT t, 3^11 ifRRTfRRT fRFRI f, -'4 r R# 3TTRR Rif^ 
J^yfl #f^ f R^ 3RRRT, ^-TRf, RR% TR^ f | ^if RrI ^ TR^ R^ RflRI 




II. POLITICS 


m ^ cPTfnH tr? t ^ fq^==iTR, r, '^nwr ^i, 

S4H ■^, S'H=»-^ «J^PTI ■!, sflT ^rTt-'-tTHK ^ TfTI f I 

3^TT c^lM ^ -Hirl ^ 1% 3ffT ^FRTT R ^ fT?T3-?PT% ^ ^ s'^dl ^ I 
^ ^ RPT TIFTI, TRii T^WR R fr^l ^ ^ ^ ^ t 'ilfT 
^fnill ^ cT^-'?FI% 't, '4(T 3TN^ ^ atom bomb I Atom bomb «TfT '^’RTR 
■f, f'd'Hf! ?I^ % ^lo< ddl? '^, %ff ^ '^Ph^I ■! I ^ t\fl1 ^Pd'MI ^i 'j'lH (did T? 

t, R R ^ ^ 3Rn ^1 ^ ^ fl, ^l IRR ^ ^ ^ J? Wf^ 

^ I FRi^ dcid<d<t) dl'ddld ■f, 7^ 3Tx^ dilM '+i<d o', d^^d RTt, <Rf^FT •+?i dd*^ HMStd 

■§■ ■fe tsilcdl "SHT RR ^ "SfR 't 1 Rid Rid ■!, RF d sl d-. s1 dfdRT '^, 

TIRdR dR RT^ ^1^ t sfR fidd 3?|ff ^ RlR R^ t Td^ RRd R ^ 

dTTdT 1 1 R^ RRdT f, Rd R, Rlffl R Rftd ^[', 1^ |R R^ ^ RdTRI dR R^l 
^ ^ ^ Rcddl I 

^ iW ^ FRft ^ ^ ^ ?fdWT ^ "TTdd dit t dir 'dlfr RRI^ ^ d. 

PRR ^ l|ldd fiRl fP^^RmdfldtdR^^^^ Md-.fdl f, 3^ d^ dRR 
^ ^ TR^ RdT%, 3TRT RdRR ^ dR W d wf 1 

W^, ^ RdTRd 3RR^ t^, dR^ Pdd; dRdTd 'ifR ^ d?R d'HMlPd'-+>l % 

RdTRdTd % dPRTd dR^ Pdb; Rf d^pdld I RdfeTR I 
[Translation begins] 

Sisters and brothers, 

1 have been wondering when I came to Abu or Abu Road last? 1 do not remember 
exactly, but 1 think it was more than 20-25 years ago. Does anybody here 
know? Nobody here remembers when 1 had come. But 1 had passed through 
Abu Road on my way to Abu. As you can imagine, 20-25 years is a very long 
time. 1 have often visited other areas of Rajasthan but not this area. On this 
occasion 1 was invited by the Police Training College in Abu to address the 
officers’* and inspect the working of the college. So this is the reason for my 
visit. But when 1 was coming here, 1 wished to meet my Adivasi brethren 
whom 1 had not seen for a very long time. So 1 made the invitation from the 
Police Training College an excuse to come here. My main desire was to meet 
all of you. 

1 am happy to see that you are assembled here from far and wide. Manikya 
Lalji’^ tells me that .Adivasis have come here from all over Rajasthan. 1 would 

78. See fn 75. 

79. Seefn76. 
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have liked to stay here a little longer and talk to all of you and not merely at a 
public meeting like this. This does not seem quite proper. But it is difficult to 
find time to speak to all of you individually. However, you can make your 
views known to me through what is said here at this conference or through its 
other branches. We also come to know’ about your problems through our own 
organisations and their officials. 

Just now Manikya Lalji said something especially about tribals. Let me tell 
you that 1 do not like the idea of the people of India living in separate 
compartments of castes and other divisions. We must understand the kind of 
India that we are trying to build. Now, India is a very ancient country, thousands 
of years old. You hear tales of ancient times. This is the time of Ramlila and 
you hear the story of Ramchandraji all over the country. This is a story which 
has come dow n through thousands of years. Then there are the Puranas and 
the Mahabharata and so many stories connected with our history which ring in 
our ears to this day. These are all part of our history and we must remember 
them. We should also try to benefit from them and learn from them. We can 
always learn something from our great men. In our own times a very great 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, lived and many of us have worked with him and 
learnt something from him. Many of you may have seen him and others may 
not have. Many ot our youth have not seen him and for them he has already 
become a legend. 

So you and I may come and go but India goes on and will continue to do 
so tor thousands ot years and our children will carry on. The question before 
us is what we should do to make India strong and remove her poverty so that 
the people become well-ott and strong, and every one of our beautiful girls and 
boys may get an opportunity to grow and develop. It is true that nowadays 
they do not get the opportunity. 

The tirst great problem betore us was to remove British rule from India 
because no country can progress under foreign domination. British rule had 
existed in India tor over 150 years, and in that period, England became 
prosperous and rich while India remained poor. So our first task was to get 
freedom and by following the path shown by Mahatma Gandhi we succeeded 
in this. That was the end of one long struggle. But we had to embark immediately 
upon yet another journey which is more arduous than the struggle for freedom 
as it involves making the people of India better off and prosperous and providing 
opportunities for them to grow and progress. So you can imagine what a great 
task it is to achieve these things in a country with a population of forty crores. 
It is not a question of giving employment to a few hundreds. How can 40 
crores of people be given jobs? They will have to work hard and progress by 
their own effort whether they work on land or in cottage industries, heavy or 
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small industries. Ever\one must do something for the country. The great task 
before us is the uplift of India which had gone down for two-three centuries. 
It was a difficult task to be freed of the disease of poverty which is 2(X) years 
old. So a great deal of thought was given to it because poverty does not disappear 
on its own. Various remedies were thought of. You must have heard of the 
five-year plan. Initially the First Five Year Plan was implemented. Now the 
Second Plan has been going on for the last two-three years. 

The five-year plans have been drawn up in order to plan for the future of 
India in which there will be no disparity between the rich and the poor and the 
people will be better off and make progress. We also want to change the scKial 
organisation in such a way that everyone may benefit and have equal 
opportunities to progress. Government officials cannot push you forward. They 
can certainly help. But the people of a country can advance only by their ow n 
strength and effort and hard work. So the question is of providing opportunities 
to the people of India to develop and progress, whether it is in agriculture or 
village industries or heavy industries. The people must have the opportunity to 
get education and to learn new skills and the new things which have made their 
appearance in the world. Nowadays, as you know, there is a great demand for 
schools in the rural areas, which is a good thing because education will make 
the girls and boys more skilled and qualified in their chosen professions. I 
cannot go into the details of the five-year plans, etc., because it is a long story. 
But every one of you must understand it because it concerns all of you closely. 
It is not concerned just with government officials. It concerns the lives of 
people all over the country. 

Now, you must remember a few basic facts. First of all, what is this 
country of ours, India? You live here in a comer of Rajasthan and Rajasthan is 
a great State of India. There are many States like Rajasthan in India, from the 
Himalayas at the top, Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, and then you come to Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, 
Assam and many others. All these States together form India. When we got 
freedom, it was not only Rajasthan, or Bengal or Bombay which got freedom, 
but the whole of India became free. Mahatma Gandhi had taught the people of 
India the lesson of unity and everyone began to work unitedly. The great 
organisation of ours, the Congress, grew in strength and its branches spread 
all over the country because unity brings strength. If you read the story of 
Rajasthan, you will find that there have been brave and courageous men here. 
But there was also disunity which made their bravery useless and foreigners 
came and conquered us. They found our brave heroes fighting among themselves 
foolishly. So the British came and established their rule here. We could remove 
their rule only by bringing about unity among ourselves. So the first lesson that 
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we learnt was the unity of India as a whole. 

As I said, there are many States in India. All of them must be united. There 
are different religions in India. The majority of the people are Hindus. Then 
there are xMuslims, Christians, Parsis, Buddhists, Jains, Sikhs, etc., and all of 
them are the citizens of India. Everyone who lives in India has equal rights 
irrespective of their religion and the people must live together in mutual 
cooperation. The caste system had weakened us a great deal in the past because 
the people had got into the habit of living in separate compartments with the 
result that some still consider themselves high bom and look down upon the 
others. We do not approve of this. The days of high and low castes are gone. 
The people’s mle and the panchayati raj mean equal opportunities for everyone 
to progress. Nobody can progress on the basis of one’s caste. We should 
discourage this practice. One progresses by one’s merit alone. This is how we 
want to build a new India and there must be unity among the people. 

Then there are different languages and dialects spoken in the country. All 
of them are beautiful and your Rajasthani language is also very beautiful. But 
there should be no quarrel between any two languages. It is not proper that 
either Gujarati, Rajasthani, Marathi, Hindi or Bengali should be considered 
superior to the others. It is very essential to remember the lesson of unity 
because the moment we forget it, we become weak and fall. I am telling you 
this because though we talk a great deal about unity, we have not yet grasped 
its meaning fully and are very quick to start fighting among ourselves. You will 
tind that there are acrimonious debates everywhere, in fact, even within the 
Congress Party which is a national organisation. How can democracy function 
when things are like this? If each individual pulls in a different direction, how 
can there be cooperation among the people? How can panchayats function if 
the people of the village refuse to abide by the decision of the panch? If everybody 
pulls in different directions, nothing can get done. The Parliament in Delhi is a 
big panchayat where people are elected from all the States like Rajasthan. You 
must understand this. Now there is panchayati raj in India, people’s rule, in 
which there are good as well as bad people. But when all of us get the rights we 
somehow' pull along in cooperation with each other. 

So you must remember these two things. One is the unity of the country 
and, two, the need for the people of various religions, castes and languages to 
live together. The third thing is that our country has become very backward 
while the others have gone ahead. We must not remain backward but march 
forward, and make India once again a prosperous and rich country. How is 
that to be done? Two things are essential for that. One is to understand how the 
other countries have advanced so much and to learn those skills and science 
and the new techniques of agriculture, industrialisation, etc. In fact, our people 
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have now become skilled in various fields to a considerable extent. The second 
thing is that we must work hard. 1 would like to tell you that though there is a 
great deal ot talk about working, and many of our farmers do work very hard, 
by and large we are very lazy. When I go to other countries, 1 find that people 
are far more hard-working. So they work more and earn more. We must also 
learn to work hard. We can relax when the work is done. The world moves 
only by the hard work of the people. If the farmers stop farming and people of 
other professions stop working, the country will come to a standstill. It is by 
the work of the people that goods are produced in the country. The world does 
not move by lectures like what I am doing now. So we must work hard and 
always keep in mind the lesson that Mahatma Gandhi taught us, the lesson of 
unity and cooperation and peace. If there is disunity among us, we w ill become 
weak. We removed British rule from here by working peacefully and that is the 
only way we can progress. These are the various things, fundamental things, 
which we must understand. 

Manikya Lalji has told us what needs to be done for the tribal people. The 
many things he has mentioned must be useful and they should be implemented 
if possible. But I want that the disparity that exists in the country, the feeling of 
high and low among people, should go. All doors of opportunity must be open 
to our Adivasi brethren. They must be educated and should set up industries, 
or do agriculture, or do any kind of work, or become government officers or 
whatever they want to. All of you have made me the Prime Minister of the 
country with great love and confidence. I am not here because I am the son of 
a king. We do not work that way. The people had confidence in me and had 
affection towards me and they made me Prime Minister through the process of 
elections. Rajendra Babu^‘^ is the first citizen in the land as the President of 
India. He is not a king or an emperor but comes from a small zamindar family. 
But he has served the country very well and worked hard and made tremendous 
sacrifices. So the people have affection for him and made him the President. 
The President is elected for five years. So in India only such individuals come 
up who win the love and confidence of the people and have made sacrifices 
and are wise. 

You must be having young children. The doors of opportunity are open to 
every single child and if he has the ability, he can aspire to be the President or 
the Prime Minister. Let me also tell you that there is nothing in our Constitution 
to prevent any man or woman from becoming the President of this great country. 
If the people like someone, it does not matter whether that person belongs to 
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the tribal community or to any of the castes. So, as you see, the doors of 
opportunity are open to everyone in the country. But, in fact, this is not wholly 
correct. It is correct to the extent that legally and constitutionally the doors of 
opportunity are open to everyone. But that is not enough. We have to ensure 
that every child must have good food, clothes, house to live in, good schooling, 
facilities to play, health care facilities, etc., so that everyone can grow up to be 
well-educated and takes up some profession. 

It is the first and foremost duty of every government to look after every 
child in the country because they are the future of India. But, as you know, we 
are not fulfilling this duty of ours; neither we are in a position to do so. It 
cannot be done immediately, though we want to, because the country lacks the 
resources. We want that there should be schools and hospitals all over the 
country, but the cost is so enormous that it cannot be done immediately. The 
number of schools and colleges is slowly increasing. But it takes time for we 
do not have the necessary resources. We have calculated that if we want to 
provide education to all the boys and girls in the country up to the age of 
fourteen to fifteen, and the more able ones with education in colleges and other 
institutions, we will need twenty lakh teachers. Can you imagine what a 
tremendous task it is to train fifteen to twenty lakh teachers? If we want to 
make arrangements for school education for all as well as for specialised teaching 
in engineering, medicine, etc., it will work out to ten crores of teachers and the 
taught, out of a population of forty crores. All this cannot be done immediately. 
It will take seven to ten years. We are gradually moving in that direction. 
According to our present programme, after seven years from now, by 1965, 
about seven crore children will be studying in schools. 

So you can imagine the magnitude of the task. However, we cannot run 
away from it. It will take time and a great deal of hard work. We can do this 
task successfully only when there is enough wealth in the country. A country's 
wealth consists of the goods produced from land, industries, cottage industries, 
etc. Anything new that is produced in the country is national wealth. Money- 
lenders may be wealthy. But they do not produce anything new. It is the farmers, 
factory workers, carpenters and other skilled and semi-skilled workers who 
produce wealth in the country. A carpenter who makes a table or a chair, or a 
blacksmith who makes something new, creates wealth. The more goods a 
country produces, the wealthier it becomes. How have the United States and 
other countries become so wealthy? It is not because of their gold and silver 
but by producing an enormous amount of goods from their land and industries 
and by other ways. We must also produce more goods in the country. We had 
few industries during the days of British rule. The production from land even 
now is very little. It is twice or thrice as much in other countries. We can easily 
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increase production by using fertilisers and good seeds, etc. W'e also need to 
industrialise the country and to train people by opening special schools, etc., to 
work in our factories. So you can see what a big task it is. We have to do it for 
every one, including the tribals. And the tribals also have to participate fully in 
the national tasks. The special problems of the tribals mu.st no doubt be 
addressed. But you must realise that it is your job too to see that you do m»t lag 
behind others. You must march in step with the others and better still if you 
lead the others. And you have to be self-reliant also. 

You must have heard of the Community Blwks and the National Extension 
Service, etc., which have been established under the Five Year Plan. As 1 was 
coming here today, 1 stopped at various places to see how the work was going 
on. I have not seen all the villages of Rajasthan but have been getting reports 
and have also seen some of the villages. I am happy at the work that is going on 
there. 1 am happy not because a school or a house has been put up here and 
there but because the work is being done by the people themselves. I do not 
want that it should all be done by the officials alone though they can certainly 
help. The people must take on the responsibilities themselves in the villages 
through the panchayats and cooperative societies, etc. I have heard that many 
panchayats have been established in your villages which is a good thing. The 
Panchayats are the pillars of our democracy and everything depends on how 
strong they are. If the panchayats are strong all over the country, the country 
will become strong. Then I shall not be bothered about the Assemblies in Jaipur 
or in Delhi. So the panchayats are very essential and there is a great responsibility 
on the panchs and the sarpanchs of the villages. They should be strong and 
capable of doing hard work and of making others work. That is how the 
country will progress fast. 

Secondly, it seems that the cooperatives have not spread to your villages. 
I want that there should be a cooperative society in every village. I have heard 
that there are some cooperative societies here, but their main Job seems to be to 
give loans. That is also necessary. But it is not enough for a cooperative society 
to function like a small bank. The cooperative society should take up almost all 
the economic problems in the village. If small farmers try to farm on their 
own, they will not be able to do much. If they need something, they will have 
difficulty in getting it. But if there is a cooperative society, it adds to the strength 
of the village in many ways. It can help the farmers in buying and selling and 
getting new implements and goods, etc. Therefore cooperative societies are 
essential in every village. 

I told you that three things are essential in every village — a panchayat. a 
cooperative society and a school — and if they are strong institutions, all the 
rest will follow automatically, without any difficulty. In all these things, the 
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people must become self-reliant. The work should not be left to government 
officials who will just give orders without letting the people get an opportunity 
to take on responsibilities. So we have to do all these things and draw up plans 
in consultation with the panchayats and the people. The old custom of giving 
applications to government officials is not right. We must change that. The 
panchayats must think of things that need to be done and then make suggestions 
to the bigger panchayats. Whatever happens in the country must be done in 
consultation with everyone, as far as possible. But before that, you must 
remember the fundamental principles that I have told you about. There must be 
unity among us, peace, the will to work hard and there should be no petty 
squabbles among ourselves. We must also remember that India cannot progress 
unless all the people progress and disparities on grounds of caste and whatnot 
must not be allowed to exist. Our tribal brethren who have not had the opportunity 
to progress must be helped. But the right kind of help can be given only when 
the people themselves are strong and ready to work hard. Voluntary labour is a 
good thing. If everyone cooperates together and works, our villages will be 
transformed. 

Rajasthan is a very beautiful part of India. It is also a historic place and I 
am always happy to come here because the men and women here have always 
been sturdy. They have shown great bravery in the past. Now you must show 
strength and daring in the tasks at hand and not get involved in mutual quarrels 
and feuds. 

You may have heard about the constant talk of war which goes on in the 
world. Just now the girls sang a beautiful song in which there was a reference 
to Panchsheel. You may have heard of the atom bomb which can destroy an 
entire city. In a terrible world like this, weak countries cannot exist. We cannot 
exist if disunity weakens us. Only the strong can flourish in the world of today. 
Our young men are capable of hard work but they often think that merely by 
shouting slogans they can achieve things. That is wrong for this is a ruthless, 
merciless world and those who want to progress must prepare themselves 
mentally, physically and morally in order to face this hard world. 

India has once again taken a new turn and history has provided yet another 
opportunity to us to progress. We must take full advantage of this opportunity 
and who can do this better than the brave warriors of Rajasthan? 

You have given me a warm welcome for which I thank you. I also thank 
the members of the Municipality for the welcome address they have given me. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 
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33. Harijans in Delhi‘S 

I am sending you a paper which was given to me from a large number of 
Harijans who came to see me this morning together with Shri Krishnan Nair.*’ 
These Harijans were obviously in a miserable condition and had nowhere to go 
to. What the legal rights are 1 do not know and in fact the law apparently has 
decided against them. 

2. From this application it appears that the Delhi authorities started some 
acquisition proceedings to get the land back for these Harijans. If that is so, 
something should be done to expedite them. Anyhow, these people should not 
be left in the miserable condition they are in. 

3. There is some reference in this application to excesses committed by 
Mr Ramdhar and party. 

4. This matter was already referred to the Chief Commissioner.*’ You 
might tell him that these people came to see me and I was rather moved by 
their miserable condition. I think they do deserve help. Enquire from him what 
is happening to the acquisition proceedings. 


34. Harijan Welfare®^ 


^ ^ ^ STfqi ?IT alk ’ "rIi ^ I ^ 

Mcfr Sira fiTT colony h4>H ^ ^ 

Tift! icJI4l «IT ^ ^ t 3?lT ^ 

^ 3M ■qpft 3TM t ^ fl?HT «ft 1 ^ ^ 

i^Fv4I I "1^ colony fp?pft 3Tli, ^ ^ 

c<,uj|i^1 ^ ^ ^ 3?R 3Tiq^ in ^ tmrr iti ^ "lar# 

^ TR ^ ^ 3|R TR Tt?Hl SIT^I R51 


8 1 . Note to Kesho Ram, Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 2 1 October 1 958. 
JN Collection. 

82. C. Krishnan Nair, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Outer Delhi; was President, 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee, 1952-54. 

83. A.D. Pandit. 

84. Speech at Jai Jawahar Nagar, a Harijan colony. New Delhi. 23 October 1958. AIR tapes. 
NMML. Original in Hindi. 

85. C. Krishnan Nair. 
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Iff fCfft fsp ffj^ tfRrf Picfiyl ^ 't idHl 3^ "3^% 41 cm ^ ^?5 3T!^ 

fffl ?I W I ^ ^ ^<<*K ^ ^ c^Ptl % w4r ff PHcl't-.J 

fmi tl 4t ^ ^ colony ^ 3?N ^ 3T^ ^ 

1 1 3qWIT f 1^ sIr 3^ ^RT, 3T^ #ft 3||T 3R% fn^^-RTI^T SfFf RRI 

^1 

jIr ^ 3T^ ^ 33nfr-3Tft, 33^ ^<3+T Rt '^fcT 1OT I ch 4T+ 3TR cfHf 

f cf^ ^Rl ^ f '■■MiPh ^ 3^T5RiRf ^ cf^-c| "41 f ■^i31 ^ ^'l '+■'■'' 
fRT ^ RR3 fjRT RRcI ^ ^ Tt 1 1 
3R#^1 

[Translation begins] 

Many years ago, I had come here. My brother and comrade Krishnaji*'’ brought 
me here. At that time, this place was not inhabited; there was only vacant land 
here. Today again 1 have come here and it gives me pleasure to see a colony 
coming up; a task that began in earnest is being gradually completed. It makes 
me feel happy to know that this colony has the facilities of electricity and 
water supply. As you have just seen, the electricity supply to this colony started 
as I pressed a button. The way electricity has illuminated your colony, may 
your heart and mind remain enlightened, as Krishnanji has aptly said Just now; 
not only your heart and mind but may the whole of India remain enlightened. It 
is a very difficult task to ameliorate the condition of vast numbers of Indians 
so that there is some change for them for the better. This task cannot be done 
from above, but can only be done with the help and cooperation of all of you. 
So this colony that has come up with your labour and zeal is a good sign. I 
hope that in this you will achieve further prosperity and progress. 

It made me very happy to see the dance performance by children just now. 
As you know I have great affection for children for today’s children would be 
tomorrow’s India, the India which we want to build. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 
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35. To B.C. Kamble®^ 


October 29, 195H 


Dear Shri Kanible, 

1 have your letter of October 25. 1 am sorry' 1 cannot supply you with intomiation 
which 1 do not possess and which I cannot easily collect. Nor do I think it is 
necessary to collect such information. As I have already informed you,^^ there 
are certain rules governing religious minorities and certain rules governing 
linguistic minorities, wherever they may iKcur. Apart from this, broadly speaking, 
we do not see any reason for laying stress on majorities or minorities. In regard 
to assistance being given, educational or economic, we feel that some economic 
test is better. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


36. Squatters®® 

This is certainly a matter for the Delhi Administration. But, when they ask our 
advice, we have to give it. Our general rule is that squatters can be removed if 
suitable alternative accommodation is given to them. That rule should be 
followed. 

In this connection I might mention another case. This is in the Delhi 
University area. It is obvious that squatters there have to be removed some 
time or other. There is an urgency about this because of the Science Congress 
taking place in January in that very area‘s’ and all the land is required. We drew 
the attention to this matter some time ago of the Corporation and of the other 
Delhi authorities.*^* I think they wrote to me that they were offering alternative 
accommodation but the people were reluctant to go there. I have no doubt that 
these people have to be removed. It is impossible to hold up every improvement 
because people refuse to budge. But alternative accommodation should be 
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JN Collection. 

See item 3 1 . 

Note to Kesho Ram, Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 29 CXtober 1958. 
JN Collection. 

The Indian Science Congress, 46th Session, from 21 January 1959. 

Nehru's note, 17 August^ 1958, SWJN/SS/43/ pp. 322-323. 
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provided and this should be suitable and not so far off as to make living 
impossible from there. I gather that this accommodation is being offered. 

Another important factor to remember is that normally when the authorities 
or police function, they do so in rather a crude way and trouble occurs. The 
same thing can be done firmly but gently and with due notice. 

Today the Vice Chancellor'^- of Delhi University spoke to me about this and 
1 told him that these people have to be removed and quickly because other 
arrangements have to be made for the Science Congress. The Delhi authorities 
or the Corporation should be informed of this. 1 am prepared even to see some 
representatives of these squatters to tell them what they should do. This will 
perhaps save me from some demonstration later on. You can inform the Delhi 
authorities about this. 


(c) Representative Institutions 


37. To Asoka Mehta“ 


lOth September, 1958 

Dear Asoka,'” 

1 have just this morning received your letter of September 9 about the happenings 
in the Legislative Assembly of UP.'*’ These happenings have naturally distressed 
me greatly, but I must confess to a feeling of sadness and surprise that in your 
letter to the Speaker'** you have not made any reference to the behaviour of 
some members of the Opposition. You have referred only to the use ot “armed 
police to eject members and the attacks made on the members as well as 
visitors”. 

I cannot speak with any certainty about the course of events in the UP 
Assembly on that day and I am relying largely on press reports, for the time 
being at least. I should like, however, to tell you what my own reaction is to 
these distressing scenes. 


92. V.K.R.V.Rao. 

93. JN Collection. 

94. A leader of the Praja Socialist Party and Member of the Lok Sabha from Muzaffarpur, 
Bihar. 

95. On 8 September. 

96. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 
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The Leader of a group in the Assembly, Shri Raj Narain,*'^ refuses to submit 
to the UP Speaker’s*'* ruling; he goes on disobeying Speaker’s directions in 
spite of the Sp>eaker asking him rep»eatedly. A general hubbub is created in the 
Assembly. It is impossible to carry on any work. Raj Narain refuses to sit 
down and continues to shout. Some other members join him in this business ot 
shouting and violent gesticulation. 

What exactly is the Speaker to do in the circumstances? Is he to abdicate 
his office and leave Raj Narain and Company to continue in their misbehaviour 
which not only prevents all business being transacted but creates a scene ot 
extreme indecency from the Parliamentary point of view? The Speaker asks 
Raj Narain to withdraw. He refuses to do so. The Speaker thereupon asks the 
Sergeant to remove the recalcitrant member. Raj Narain refuses to go out. It 
might be remembered that Raj Narain is a person whose weight, I believe, is 
about 200 lbs. The confusion and uproar continue. 

At some stage, I am not quite sure of the succession of events, the Speaker 
adjourns the House for ten minutes and calls upon the Sergeant with the help ot 
the police to remove Raj Narain. The Speaker withdraws. Thereupon Raj Narain 
mounts the Speaker’s rostrum and begins addressing the House from there. He 
is surrounded by his group there. 

The police come in and try to remove him. He refuses to go and lies down 
surrounded by others. These others and subsequently Raj Narain are moved 
bodily. Apparently he and they return. Ultimately the police remove them btxlily 
outside the Chamber and the House. 

I am wholly unable to understand what you or anyone else would advise 
the Speaker to do in the circumstances except what he did. 

You refer to armed police. So far as 1 know, the UP Assembly has no 
Watch and Ward Group as we have in Parliament here. The Watch and Ward 
duty is carried out by the police which is stationed in various parts of the 
Assembly building. The Speaker in fact asked this Watch and Ward Group of 
the police to remove the members who were recalcitrant. It is not a question of 
some armed police being sent for from outside. Those policemen are stationed 
there for watch and ward purposes. 

If the Speaker had not taken this step, this would have meant his submitting 
to tactics which were not only disorderly but can only be described as .some 
form of goondaism. A great deal is said about the intrusion of the police there at 
the instance of the Speaker. Not a word has been said by you about these acts 
of goondaism inside the Assembly. If people behave as Raj Narain and some of 

97. Leader of the Socialist group in the Uttar Pradesh Legislative A.ssembly. 

98. Atmaram Govind Kher. 
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his colleagues did in the Assembly, there can be no other way but to have them 
removed bodily. No one can say that Raj Narain is an embodiment of peace or 
order. If he has to be removed bodily by a number of persons, struggling in the 
process, it is inevitable that some of his clothes might be tom. To consider Raj 
Narain as a martyr to police misbehaviour seems to me most extraordinary and 
amazing. 

Parliamentar) institutions and Parliamentary decorum require members to 
behave with common decency anywhere but, more especially, inside the 
Assembly. If that decency and decorum are cast to the winds and goonda 
tactics are adopted inside the Assembly, this is a basic challenge to Parliamentary 
procedures. If there is one thing more than any other that has to be remembered, 
it is that the Speaker’s directions and rulings have to be obeyed inside the 
House. 

While, therefore, I entirely agree with you in feeling great distress at what 
happened in the UP Legislative Assembly on September 8, 1 disagree with you 
when you cast the blame on the poor police or the Speaker and ignore completely 
what some opposition members of the UP Assembly did. 1 have yet to know 
that the rights and liberties of the people consist in misbehaving in the Assembly, 
challenging and insulting the Speaker and generally indulging in what I consider 
goonda tactics. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


38- To T.N. Ananthanayagi^ 


September 13, 1958 

Dear Mrs Ananthanayagi,'^’*^ 

I have received your letter of the 11th September about the election of the 
Chairman to the Madras Legislative Council. 

It is true that when my advice was sought, I said that we should observe 
a convention to continue a Speaker or Chairman, unless there was some very 
obvious reason not to do so. This convention has been gradually growing up in 

99. File No. 32( 16)/57-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. Nehru sent a similar letter 
to C.R. Ramaswamy, Congress Member of the Madras Legislative Assembly, in reply to 
Ramaswamy's letter of 10 September to Nehru. 

100. Mrs T.N. Ananthanayagi (b. 1931); adv(x:ate from Madras; Congress Member of the 
Madras Legislative Assembly, 1957-62. 
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India on the basis of like conventions in many other countries with similar 
parliamentary Constitutions. The Speakers’ Conference in India, which is held 
annually, has repeatedly passed resolutions on this subject. Shri Mavalankar, 
the then Speaker, felt strongly about it and wrote to me on the subject. I replied 
to him that we would endeavour to observe the convention. 

Because of these various assurances, I felt and still feel that we should 
observe this convention. I was not so much concerned about the personal 
aspect of the question. So far as I knew. Dr P.V. Cherian’^’^ had functioned with 
satisfaction and dignity previously. He had been abroad to the Inter- 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conferences and his bearing and work there 
had been much appreciated by the other delegates. 1 saw no reason therefore 
why he should not continue, more especially as we have gradually built up a 
convention to this effect. 

You refer to Dr Cherian not being a Congressman.'^^ If that was the point 
to be considered, this should have been done when he was first elected as 
Chairman in 1952. A Chairman may or may not be a Party man. He has to 
function impartially and in fact a Party man should cease to function as a Party 
man when elected Chairman. 

We have to build up standards and values in parliamentary work. One ot 
these standards appeared to me the convention I have referred to. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


101. For instance, the Conference of Presiding Officers of Legislative Bodies in India, in its 
annual session held at Trivandrum in 1 95 1 , unanimously adopted the following resolution: 
This conference is of opinion that it is desirable in the interests of the development of 
free democratic institutions in this country that following the practice in the British 
House of Commons a convention should be established to the effect that the seat from 
which the Speaker or the Chairman stands for re-election should not be contested in the 
elections that are held from time to time. The necessary corollary of the full establishment 
of this convention would be that the Speaker or Chairman would not take pan in party 
politics. The Conference feels that such a convention is a healthy one and its growth 
should be encouraged". 

102. See SWJN/SS/25/ p. 235. 

103. Chairman, Madras Legislative Council, 1952-64. 

104. He was at Madras Medical College since 1927, and its Principal, 1945-1948. 
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39. To Om Prakash GoeP°® 


October 4, 1958 

Dear Shri Goel,"'^ 

Your letter of October 3rd. 

1 do not personally know much about the by-election in Najibabad and have no 
idea as to who is going there in this connection. But I do not agree with the 
principle you ask me to lay down. That is to say, I do not agree that Ministers, 
either State or Union, should not participate in by-election campaigns. That is a 
principle which, 1 think, is opposed to the normal practice in all democratic 
countries. Your reference to what the Kerala Ministers did in Devicolam is only 
partly correct.'*” 

Whether any Minister thinks it necessary or desirable to go or not to go is 
a matter which should be looked at separately in each case. But I am quite clear 
in my mind that the convention you suggest would be a wrong convention. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


105. JN Collection. 

m. An advocate from Najibabad in the Bijnor district of Uttar Pradesh. 

Legislative Assembly seat by-election. On 9 May 1958, 
M.S. Nambo^inpad, Chief Minister of Kerala, wrote to Nehru that, in order to 
am po itica tension. Ministers of the State Government would not campaign. Nehru 
rep I on 13 May 1958: “You say that you have decided that the Ministers of Kerala 
would not participate in the electioneering campaign. I am told, however, that before this 
^ Sion was announced, quite a number of your Ministers did go there for electioneering 
pp 390^ objecting to that but merely stating what I had heard.” See SWJN/SS/42 
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40. Portraits of Leaders in Parliament House’"® 

Please reply to the Lok Sabha Secretariat pointing out that the tour remaining 
panels have been reserved as follows: 

1) MaulanaAzad 

2) Shri C. Rajagopalachari 

3) Dr Rajendra Prasad 

4) Shrimati Sarojini Naidu 

This has been agreed to and in fact steps are going to be taken in the near 
future to get pcmraits of Maulana Azad and Shrimati Sarojini Naidu. 

There is no question of any other picture being put up in the Central Hall 
and indeed there is no room for it. Therefore, this should be pointed out to the 
persons concerned who are making an offer of such portraits in so far as the 
Central Hall is concerned. Small-sized portraits, if they are considered gcxxl 
enough, may be accepted for the Committee Rooms. 


lOS. Note to Kesho Ram. Principal Private Secretar> to the Prime Minister. 7 October 1958. 
JN Collection. 

On 12 September 1958. Nehru had written to M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar: 
‘I think that it is important from every point of view that a pi^rtrait of a woman should 
find a pUice in tlx Central Hall. No better choice could be made than Samjini Naidu.” 
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41. To Swaran Singh’®^ 


(KU)bcr IX, I95X 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

Thank you tor your letter of the IXth (Xtober in which you have dealt with 
various points raised by Morarka ahK)Ul the steel plants. 

I a^ree with you that it will not be desirable to send copies ot notes which 
you are supplying to the Estimates Committee to Morarka/'* I suggest that you 
write to Morarka and tell him briefly what you have said in yi>ur letter to me 
adding that all these points were fully discussed by the fv>tirnales Committee 
and full notes are being sent to them. On each subject it would mil be appropriate 
for notes sent to the Estimates Committee to be sent to i>thers alsci. But you 
would be glad to see him and give him such clarificatum as he desires. 

Wnirs sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. The Corporation of Madras”’ 

I send my gtHnl wishes to the Ct>rporation t)f Madras on the iKcasion ot its 
celebrating its inauguration nearly three hundred years ago Tins corporation 
is not only the oldest civic h<xly in India, ami possibly in the luist. but has a 
very notable record of civic administration and intnxluction of numerous 
municipal reforms. 


I09 File No I7(3I7)/5X-M PMS Also avatkihlc in JN Collcctu>n 

I lO. Union Minister of Steel, Mines f uel 

111 Congress Member of the Lok SahKi from Jhun)hunu. Kafasthan 

1 12 Nehru was referring to Sv^aran Singh s letter of 17 (Kn>bcr lUSH In August I95H. 
k R Morarka hai! a.sked Nehru for clarifications «m estimates hx the NtccI plants [see 
SWJN/SS/43/p I75| f^etailcd information on this m.ittcr had been submitted to the 
F^stimatcs Committee of Parliament. Morarka hatl been a nKmber of the fvstimaies 
Committee \^hen it hatl examined these estimates, but he h.nl ceased ti> be one \^hen the 
Committee wa,s re-ti>rmed at the end i>l the prcvunis budget session, he rH)w \cantCii nxxe 
inhumalion Swaran Singh felt it would be awkward to give an irKlividual MP wh.it hinl 
been submitted to the Estimates Committee. 

1 13. Message to the Mayor of Ma^iras C\HjHx;irion. 20 (Ktober JN CollcctMHi The 

Corporatum celebrated its anniversary 2V (Ki»»bcr IU5K. 

114 FoufHled in IbHS. 
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I am happy that during the present year it chose a woman as its Mayor."* 
I am happy also that the Corporation has introduced a system of mid-day 
meals for children in its schools. 


43. Absence of Panchayats and Cooperatives In Delhi’’® 

The other day I went to see some of the tlood-affected rural areas of Delhi."’ 
1 met many villagers and I told them what their Panchayat should do and what 
their C(K>[)eratives should do. Their answer was that they had no Panchayat or 
Cooperative. I was much surprised, as this has been our policy all over India 
for a long time and nearly all States have established Panchayats. We are urging 
them to establish Cooperatives in every village. To find that right here round 
about the Capital city. Panchayats have not been established and Cooperatives 
also do not seem to be there, came to me as a shock. 

Will you please ask the Chief Commissioner"* as to how this state of 
affairs has arisen and what steps are proposed to be taken to establish 
Panchayats and Cooperatives? 


1 1.*'. TaraChcrian 

1 16 Note to Kcsho Ram. Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister. 21 (Xtober 
JN Collection. 

1 1 7. Nehru visited some villages in the Najafgarh area of Delhi on I October ld58 

1 18. .-V.IT Pandit 
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44. Panchayats^’® 

I came here under a misconception. When Shri S.K. Dey'"** told me about this 
conference, 1 thought that panchs from the villages would be here. Instead I 
find Government officials and Ministers, etc. 

As you are well aware, local self-government or the panchayat is the 
foundation of governmental structure and unless this foundation is sound the 
upper structure would be weak. Admittedly, the people who run the panchayats 
have their good and bad points. We all know this and we are told that we 
should not rely on them. This is an argument which will lead to drastic 
consequences if once accepted. We know that they will make mistakes, but 
even then we have to give them the chance and the training. Unless, we believe 
in an institution we would obviously not try to advance it much. 

Sometime ago the Government of India had appointed a Rural Credit Survey 
Committee'*' which told us of the shortcomings that villagers were suffering 
from and suggested the formation of cooperatives in particular. I do accept 
that there are short-comings in our people and they do not have the experience 
and are bound to make mistakes, but even then there is no other way but to 
have faith in them, depend on them and give them responsibilities. Those 
responsibilities might be misused at times, but when we consider that we do 
not aim at imposing any structure from the above, we have no other alternative. 


1 1 9. Inaugural address at the tourth meeting of the Central Council of Local Self-Government, 
New Delhi, 27 October 1958. Nehru spoke in Hindi. Brief English rendering of the 
speech relea.sed by the Press Information Bureau. 

The three-day meeting of the Central Council of Local Self-Government was attended 
by L(x:al Self-Government Ministers from the States and presided over by D.P. Karmarkar, 
Union Minister of State for Health. 

Nehru, who had been invited to attend the meeting of the Central Council by C.D. 
Baidivala, Director-General, All India Institute of Local Self-Government, Bombay, had 
initially declined the invitation owing to other engagements. In his reply of 1 5 October to 
Bartivala, Nehru had also stated: “1 do not know about the subjects to be considered 
there, nor can I express any opinion about any pending legislation in any of the States, 
but, broadly speaking, I am strongly of opinion that panchayats should have as little 
otticial interference as pn^ssible. 1 think also that Cooperative Societies should also depend 
on themselves and should not be officialised.” 

120. Union Minister of State for Community Development. 

121. The All India Rural Credit Survey Committee under A.D. Gorwala to recommend an 
agricultural credit p<ilicy; it reported in December 1954. 
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Shri S.K. Dey has just now referred to a number of things, particularly 
panchayats, about their sizes and their accounts, and the resources. You cannot 
lay down any hard and fast rules. In my opinion we should give them more and 
more responsibility and believe in them and keep perhaps some powers in our 
hands to correct them when they do make mistakes. If they have to consult 
you about everything, their responsibility loses its meaning. 

There is a deplorable tendency in our governmental .structure to do any 
and everything after consulting everyone else and there are lots of references 
and notings. This delays the work and no one is responsible because he can 
pass the blame on somebody else. This can never bring about efficiency. At a 
time when we have to do great things, whether it is the five-year plan or 
something else, if nobody takes the responsibility or only a little responsibility, 
the work is bound to be delayed or may not be done at all. 

A lot of Government money is of course spent on various projects like the 
Sindri Fertili.sers,‘^^ iron and steel plants or the major river valley projects and 
we have to be careful about the expenses. But this carefulness must not go too 
far. Mr Appleby,’’^ the American expert who came to India some time back, in 
his report had appreciated our work, but complained that the system we had 
was suitable only during the British period when there was not much work to 
be done. But today when we want to progress in every field, social, industrial 
or agricultural, the old system does not prove u.seful. 

The report had some effect but not much. Official files containing noting 
and references continue to circulate endlessly in various secretariats or 
departments. Nothing is as harmful as administrative delays. Apart from resulting 
in a waste of national income and paper, it encourages corruption. We have to 
put a stop to this delay and there is only one way to do it. You should have a 
procedure where someone should be made responsible for what he has to do. 
At the most he will make mistakes for which you can take him to task, but he 
.should know that it is his responsibility and no one else’s. There should be 
decentralisation in administration. 

The world is inclined towards centralisation. Even in industries the smaller 
shopkeepers are crushed and the bigger indu.stry eats up the smaller ones. 
Centralisation is a product of the machine age. It is impossible to stop it. But 
unless we check it, it will be harmful instead of being useful. 


1 22. At Sindri, near Dhanbad, India's first fertiliser plant under the public sector and inaugurated 
in March 1952 by Nehru. 

1 23. Paul H. Appleby, an American expert on administration, visited India three times between 
1953 and 1956. 
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There are, of course, things that cannot be decentralised, for example, our 
Integral Coach Factory*'^ at Madras. But I am now talking of administration. 

Some people think that planning only means increasing the number of 
factories, projects and other units which it is not. Planning involves the 
preparation of a programme that can give us a sound foundation to produce 
more and increase our capital formation. If we have to progress at the rate at 
which we want we will have to train thousands of men. Two years ago we 
held a census which showed that we had 72,000 engineers, to my surprise. I 
did not know' the number was so big. But when we calculate in terms of the 
future, we will need engineers in lakhs after five or ten years otherwise there 
will be no one to run the projects we are establishing. 

Take the example of education. We have been obliged to accept that we 
cannot accomplish what was laid down in the Constitution, that is, compulsor> 
education for every child up to the age of fourteen within seven years. It would 
be perhaps impossible to do it in such a short span of time but this is what we 
have to do. But when you do that and all children up to the age of fourteen go 
to school, you will have to think in terms of secondary education for everyone 
and technical schools and universities for a majority of them. We would need a 
very large number of teachers also. About ten crores of people, which is about 
one fourth of our population, will be absorbed in activities related to learning 
and teaching. If our education can expand to this extent, just imagine the number 
of people who will be employed. 

The difficulty today is that students do wrong things at times but the fact 
remains that students will be just like what the teachers are. Unless the teachers 
are good the students would not be. All these things are there and we cannot 
take them piecemeal. 

Centralisation, as I said, is necessary to some extent but decentralisation is 
very essential. When we start decentralising administration, we come to the 
panchayat which is the smallest unit. The panchayats like the cooperatives 
should not be too big. It is essential that the people of a panchayat should know 
one another and work like a family. If a village is too small then two or three 
such villages could be combined. I don’t think that the size of the panchayat 
should be according to resources only. It should be according to the number of 
people who could work on a cooperative basis. 

You are all aware ot what is taking place in China. There is a strong Central 
Government, whose principles are different from ours and who are Communists 


1-4. Factory established in 1955 in Madras with Swiss collaboration for the manufacture of 
lightweight steel railway passenger coaches. 
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but their system of work is decentralised. It becomes essential that we should 
also enthuse our people so that they can do things. Unless you do it, people will 
not learn to work. 

We have to advance our industry as well as our agriculture. For a country 
like ours, it is essential to have better agriculture and progress in our industry 
will depend on it. Whether it is industry or agriculture, the most essential thing 
is to have trained people to run it. This training can come out of practice only. 
There is some practical work in our technical and agricultural courses, but I 
feel there should be more of it. There is good practice to be had in administration, 
but a farmer cannot be sent to the school of administration. He will get training 
only in the panchayat or cooperative. I happened to be at a village near Delhi 
only ten days back,'-^ and exhorted the people to work for their development 
through their panchayat. But 1 was told that there was no panchayat in the 
village. It is a matter of shame that a panchayat could not be formed even in a 
village of Delhi. If we think that we can achieve things by having some trained 
people at the top, we would be sadly mistaken. 

There is a large body of landless labour in our villages. This may number 
five or seven crores, 1 am not certain. They do not produce, but they consume. 
There are also a large number of sadhus and fakirs in our country. Some of 
them are good people indeed, but they do not constitute more than five per cent 
of them. There are also maths. Most of such people are a burden on the society. 

I have been to the South and I was told about the Tirupati Temple,'"* which has 
an income of about eight to ten lakhs of rupees per annum, and they have 
opened a medical college and some other colleges and are also doing a number 
of other good things. But some other maths treat their temple properties as 
their own. This is wrong and unacceptable. This is not a question of religion. 

Talking about landless labour, if they can be given some employment, be it 
spinning on the charkha only, and even if they earn four or eight annas a day, 
their labours would contribute to a net addition to our national capital. 1 do not 
say that five or six crores of our people should be spinning charkha only, but 
we have to see that they do something and produce some capital. There are 
community development schemes. They should consider how they can utilise 
these people. 

We have defined our objective as the establishment of a socialist cooperative 
commonwealth. In a socialist cooperative, you cannot impose anything from 
above. It has to start at the root only, from the village, the village panchayat or 
the village cooperative. 


125. On 15 October 1958. 

126. Tirupati Balaji Temple. Tirupati in Chittoor District, Andhra Pradesh. 
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In connection with the community development programmes, some camps 
were held during the last few months and on a few occasions 1 visited them 
and met the panchs. I found that they were awake and taking interest in things. 
The officials there sat with them, talked with them and met them on an equal 
footing. We have to try to open the windows of their minds. This cannot be 
done in the official way. If you talk to them from above, it will have no effect. 
You have to come down and talk to them on their level. 

I am talking to you about it because 1 have had some experience of it. I am 
not a kisan. I have never farmed or produced anything nor do 1 have a single 
yard of land to do it, but 1 have my own personal and practical experience and 
I have, I feel, the key to their minds and hearts. 1 am not indulging in self- 
praise. Because 1 meet them on an equal footing, respect their wisdom and 
their individuality, hence they respond. 

This is how you have to work. The official approach is wrong and should 
be discarded. If an officer pays a Hying visit to a village in a big jeep, he does 
not come in contact with the people. If he goes and sits with them on their 
charpais, only then he can inHuence them. The curtain or the wall which divides 
the people from the officer has to be removed, and this is the only approach 
that can work. 

I am of opinion that the officials, be they big or small, should work in the 
villages for some days in the year and work with the kisans in their fields. This 
will add to their health as well as their experience. I am also of opinion that 
everyone in India, every boy and girl, should be conscripted for compulsory 
social service. There is military conscription in other countries. We do not 
want military service but we do want military discipline. 

I have never been a panch of any panchayat. You know their problems 
much better, but I can tell you about the approach that you should have. Your 
approach should be intellectual as well as emotional. You should approach them 
on a footing of equality and the larger the amount of responsibility you can 
entrust to them, the larger would be the gains. 
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(d) Judiciary 


45. To Govind Ballabh Pant^^^ 


September 5, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

I have received your letter of 4th September and copies of the correspondence 
with Khosla and Bhandari. 1 am no great admirer of Bhandari,'-** but the language 
Khosla has used about Bhandari. and in fact the whole tone of his letter, seems 
to me highly improper. I rather doubt if your efforts to reconcile the two will 
be successful. The matter appears to have gone much too far. 

1 think that it would be better to inform the Chief Justice of India'"" about 
this matter. This need not be done by formal communication. He might 
informally see this correspondence and you can tell him that tor the moment 
you are not referring this matter to him officially. It is quite possible that there 
might be other developments of these internal conflicts. The Chief Justice’s 
mind should be prepared for them now onwards. 

I have read through the lengthy letters you sent me. It has been a bit of a 
painful ordeal. It is no good my keeping them, so I am returning them to you. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


127. JN Collection. 

1 28. Apparently the reference is to GD. Khosla, senior most puisne judge ot the Punjab High 
Court, and A.N. Bhandari, Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court. 

129. S.R. Das. 
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46. To Govind Ballabh Pant’“ 


September 15, 1958 

My dear Pantji,’’' 

I mentioned to you today that there were three Judges or Magistrates in Delhi 
nearly related to each other. Their names are; 

(i) Tikka Jit Singh Bedi, District Judge. He is from Patiala and is, 1 
understand, a big landlord there. 

(ii) His younger brother, Surendra Singh Bedi, who is an Additional District 
Magistrate in Delhi. 

(iii) Their first cousin, Harbans Singh, who is a First Class Magistrate in 
Delhi. 

1 know nothing about them, for or against. 1 am merely passing on this 
information to you. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


130. JN Collection. 

131. Union Home Minister. 
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(e) Media 


47. To R. Venkataraman’^^ 


September 4, 1958 

My dear Venkataraman,'^’ 

Thank you for your letter of the 3rd September.'^"' 

It is possible that I may have heard one-sided accounts of the strike in 
The Hindu.'^^ So far as I am concerned, I have felt all along that the attitude of 
The Hindu in regard to its working journalists has not been fair and reasonable. 
My sympathies, therefore, were with the Working Journalists. I was worried, 
however, when I learnt that there had been violence on the part of the strikers 
and what was called a siege preventing people from coming in and out."'* 

I am glad that a comprehensive statement is going to be made by the 
Madras Government in the Assembly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


132. File No. 43( l29)/58-PMS. Afso available in JN Collection. 

133. Minister for Industries and Labour, Government of Madras. 

134. R. Venkataraman forwarded to Nehru an extract from the Police Commissioner’s report 
about the strike in the Hindu office in Augu.st 1 958. The report said that Kasturi Srini vasan, 
the editor, stayed on in his office past midnight and used the Police Commissioner’s 
presence essentially to lxx)st the morale of loyal workers who had been there for more 
than four days. He could have returned home with a police escort had he chosen to do so. 
Venkataraman complained to Nehru, “1 do not know how far the Hindu has succeeded in 
prejudicing you and other respected national leaders against the Madras Government and 
me personally.” 

1 35. For events leading to the strike in The Hindu and subsequent stoppage of its publication, 
see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 665-666. 

136. The Police Commissioner’s report specifically denied that there had been a siege. 
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48. To B.V. Keskar'"^ 


September 6, 1958 

My dear Balkrishna,'^^ 

A deputation of the Indian Motion Picture Producers’ Association'^*^ came to 
see me today. They spoke at length about their various complaints and demands 
and 1 listened to them. They said nothing against you or your Ministry as such, 
but said that greater attention should be paid to these matters.'**'^ 

I need not repeat what they said because that has been said before. But 
they mentioned one matter which did not fit in with the note you had sent. 
They said that within the last three months, eighteen films had been refused 
certificates by the Film Censors.'^' As previously only four or five were refused 
out of a hundred in the course of a year, this spurt seemed odd. 

Further, they said that the tests applied to foreign and especially American 
films appeared to be much more lenient than those applied to Indian films, 
more especially from the point of view of sex or crime and violence. Why 
should these American films be allowed? 

They talked about the money they could earn by way of foreign exchange 
w hich would be much more than any expenditure incurred on raw films. Because 
of scaling down of their business, they had to retrench twenty-five per cent of 
their personnel. It would be a good thing, both from the point of view of 
foreign exchange as well as Indian publicity, to encourage Indian films to be 
sent abroad. 

137. JN Collection. 

138. Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting. 

139. Formed in Bombay in 1937. J.B. Roongta was its president from 1957 to 1960. 

140. On 2 September, B.V. Keskar had sent Nehru a note on the film industry and had also 
written about his interview' with the President and Secretary of the Film Federation ot 
India, an apex body of film producers, distributors, exhibitors and studio owners founded 
in 1951 . In his reply to Keskar the same day, Nehru had written: “1 am surprised at their 
suggestion that 1 should have consulted them before 1 promised an interview. I cannot go 
about consulting people or organisations when 1 give interviews. I give them to anybody 
who seeks them, whatever his position or status might be, provided 1 have the time.” 
Nehru added: “The fact that 1 give an interview might perhaps be exploited, but it 
certainly does not mean that 1 recognise the person or group as having any particular 
representative capacity. I am constantly giving interviews to odd people and odd groups 
with whom 1 disagree completely. In fact, 1 rather want to meet groups with whom 1 
disagree.” 

141 . Formally known as the Central Board of Film Certification. A statutory body under the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, it regulated the public exhibition of films 
under the provisions of the Cinematograph Act, 1952. 
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Their general complaint was that they were not getting any particular help 
about these matters from the 1 & B Ministry. 

1 did not encourage them in any way. But. to some matters they have 
raised, some attention might be paid. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


49. To S. Nijalingappa^'*^ 


October 12. 1958 


My dear Nijalingappa'"'^ 

Your letter of October 1 1 about the UPI.'^ I do not understand how you can 
expect us to restore the teleprinter services to the UPI. That matter is over and 
we cannot go back to the UPI as it was. We have been trying our utmost to get 
it reformed for the last two years at least, if not more, without success. I think 
the only proper approach now is for an entirely new scheme to be put forward 
for a news agency. We are all in favour of another news agency. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


142. File No. 43(37)/56-58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

143. S. Nijalingappa wa.s the Chief Minister of Mysore from November 1956 to May 1958. 

144. The United Press of India (UPI) had .suspended its service from 1 October after its 
teleprinter lines were disconnected for not paying dues to the Posts and Telegraph 
Department. Nijalingappa was concerned that .several hundred p>ersons would lose their 
jobs if the UPI folded. 
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50. Helping an Urdu Newspaper’'*® 

Please write to Shri Goswami Ganesh Dutt‘^ acknowledging his letter to me 
(in Hindi). Tell him that I would indeed like the Daily Virbharat of Jullundur 
to continue. At his request I brought this matter to the notice of the Defence 
Ministry here as well as the Chief Minister of the Punjab. They said they 
would try to do their best, subject to the rules governing such matters. 

It is beyond my authority to issue instructions to the Defence Ministry or 
to anyone else to purchase three or four thousand copies of the paper. That 
would be a breach of our rules and I am sure he would not like me to do any 
such thing. 1 shall however mention this matter again to the Defence Ministry. 

149 ^ ^ 


145. Note to Private Secretary, 28 October 1958. File No. 2/11/56-H, PMS. 

146. Social worker and journalist. 

147. Goswami Ganesh Dull had written on 25 October that, with the Partition, the daily 
Vlrhharat had lost both its assets worth lakhs of rupees and its donors. He reminded 
Nehru of his earlier request that the Defence Ministry buy three to four thousand copies 
ot the paper since it was nationalist and supported the Government unlike other Urdu 
papers which were popular because of their constant criticism of the Government. 

148. Partap Singh Kairon. 

149. Nehru w rote to Partap Singh Kairon on 30 October about this matter: “You will remember 
that I once told you about a daily Urdu paper issued by Goswami Ganesh Dutt. This has 
been doing some gcKxi work but it is languishing and is likely to die. It will be unfortunate 
it it dies. I wish you could help it in some way. That can only be by subscribing to it in 
considerable numbers. Nehru, while replying to Kairon’s request for a message for the 
Punjab Government s Urdu magazine, Pashan^ added, “1 am not sure if it is right for me 
to send a message tor a Government publication of this kind to begin with at least. I try 
to avoid these inaugural messages.” 
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(f) Union and States 
(i) Bombay 


51. To M.D. Tumpallwar'“ 


September 2, I95S 

Dear Tumpaliwar.'^' 

I have your letter of the 3()th August. I do not know what report you have seen 
of my speech in Aurangabad.''^ I stated there what I have always said. This 
was to the following effect. The decision for the present Bombay Slate was 
taken by Parliament and, in my opinion, it was a correct decision.'" But my 
personal opinion does not count very much, as Hyderabad State was split up in 
spite of my opinion to the contrary.'" It is always tor Parliament to decide. 1 
then referred to the hooliganism and violence of the Maha Gujerat' "people in 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere, and expressed my strong disapproval ot it. 

It is not correct, therefore, to say that 1 favour unilingual States. What I 
said was that I do not favour them. But it is always possible tor Parliament to 
decide as it chooses. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


150. JN Collection. 

151. Congres.s Member of the Rajya Sabha from Bombay State. 

1 52. Referring to speech in Aurangabad. 23 August 1 958. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 60-8 1 

153. The Bill for a composite state of Bombay was passed by the Lok Sabha on 10 August 
1956. and by the Rajya Sabha on 25 August 1956. 

154. On 1 November 1956 , the Marathwada area of Hyderabad State, comprising Aurangabad. 

Parbhani. Bhir and Osmanabad districts, and some taluqas of Bidar, Nanded and Adilabad 
districts, was merged with the bilingual Bombay State. 

155. The Mahagujerat Janata Parishad. formed on 8 August 1956, demanded a Gujarat state 
composed of Gujarati-speaking areas and Bombay City. Indulal K. Yajnik. Mahagujerat 
Janata Parishad Member of the Lok Sabha from Ahmedabad (Scheduled Castes), was its 
President. He was formerly associated with the Congress. 
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52. To Y.B. Chavan'“ 


September 4, 1958 

My dear Chavan,'” 

Some people have seen me, and have written to me also, complaining that the 
police in Ahmedabad entered people’s houses and beat them inside their houses. 
Even women were beaten. According to these reports, this was done to people 
who were not concerned at all with the agitation and were quietly living in their 
houses.'^** 

I do not know how far this is true, but I thought I should pass on this 
information to you, more especially because at least one person who came to 
me, had nothing to do with the Maha Gujarat agitation and disapproved of it. 

I do not know what you are thinking about having an enquiry there into 
these disturbances. I realise that some kind of so-called “satyagraha” is 
continuing.'^’ This may well continue for a considerable time. At the same 
time, I feel that when these big major disturbances take place (I am not thinking 
ot the police firing), it should be a normal rule to have a proper impartial enquiry. 
Not to have it leaves a trail of bitterness and it is thought that we are afraid of 
the light of day.'“ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


156. JN Collection. 

157. Chief Minister of Bombay. 

158. Purusholtamdas R. Patel, Mahagujerat Janata Parishad Member of the Lok Sabha from 
Mehsana, Bombay, complained to Nehru on 4 September about police atrocities in 
Gujarat in Mehsana, Kalol, Ahmedabad, Nadiad and Baroda districts, and set out the 
details in a letter the next day. 

159. The Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and the Mahagujerat Janata Parishad were agitating 
tor the linguistic states ot Maharashtra and Gujarat respectively. 

160. Chavan replied justifying the police action of entering houses in which rioters had sought 
refuge. He was prepared to hold a judicial inquiry. The date of Chavan's reply is not 
certain, these details are from an extract of Chavan’s letter included by Nehru in his letter 
of 21 October 1958 to Patel. 
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53. To B.S. Hiray'"' 


October 21, 1958 

My dear Hiray,‘^“ 

I am sorry for the delay in answering your letter of 16th September. This came 
when I was away in Bhutan and since my return, I have been terribly busy. 

Some time ago I addressed a meeting in Aurangabad and I spoke rather 
fully about this question of Bombay State. 1 expressed my views quite frankly 
on that occasion. For my part, 1 do believe that the present Bombay State, as it 
is, is good and particularly so for Maharashtra. Any attempt to change it will 
give rise to new complications and upsets and come in the way of the progress 
of the State. Maharashtra necessarily plays a dominant role in the State and the 
whole of Maharashtra is in it. 

However, it is not for me to impose my will on anybody. At the same time, 
I must tell you quite frankly that the methods by the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti’^^ and the Maha Gujerat Parishad have greatly distressed me. Are we to 
give in to this type of violence? My own reaction has been entirely opposed to 
what presumably they had intended it to be. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


161. JN Collection. 

162. Congressman from Nasik and an active leader of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti. 

163. Formed on 6 February 1956 to demand a separate state of Maharashtra comprising the 
Marathi-speaking areas and Bombay City. It included, among others, members of the 
Maharashtra Congress, the Praja Socialist Party and the Communist Party of India. 
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(ii) Kerala 


54. To V.R. Krishna lyer'®^ 


September 5, 1958 

My dear Krishna lyer,’^^ 

I received your letter of the 1 st September two days ago. I was a little surprised 
to get it. If you had wished to find out why my colleague V.K. Krishna Menon 
had gone to Kerala‘S and what he was doing there, you could have seen him 
yourself while he was in Kerala, or written to him. I am told that you were in 
the neighbourhood at the time when he was there, and you know him well 
enough to go to see him. 

You are aware that he is a Minister of the Union Government and his field 
of activity is, therefore, the whole of India. There is not much comparison 
between his going to a part of India and a Minister of a State Government 
going to another State. As a matter of fact, he had gone to Kerala partly on 
official work and partly for personal and other reasons. He had not gone there 
to conduct an enquiry. If that had been his purpose, he would have seen some 
of the Ministers of the Kerala Government. I think he met Namboodiripad 
there. I am told that among the people who came to see him, was your 
father. 

You refer to memoranda being prepared for him and being given to him. 
What these memoranda were, I do not know. Whenever any of us goes on 
tour, large number of people give applications, complaints and the like. Krishna 
Menon gets many such papers from ex-servicemen. He told me that he received 
a number of papers and memoranda which he has not even seen as yet. It is 
quite possible that some of them might be complaints against the Kerala 
Government. 

If I went to Kerala for any purpose and I was asked to visit some places 
which had become rather notorious, I would probably visit them if I had the 
time. 


164. JN Collection. 

165. Minister for Law, Home, Irrigation and Power in the Government of Kerala. 

166. V.K. Krishna Menon, Defence Minister, arrived in Cochin on 30 August on a three -day 
visit to Kerala. 

167. Krishna Menon met E.M.S. Namboodiripad, Chief Minister of Kerala, on 30 August at 
a guest house in Perumbalam Island, ten miles south of Cochin. 

168. V.V. Rama Iyer, a noted lawyer. 
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You refer to conducted tours. I do not know what you mean by this. 
When a Union Minister visits any place, it is the duty of the people there, 
including the Congress Party, to help in that tour. You might have noticed that 
Krishna Menon has said nothing in public before or after his tour, about what 
he thought of certain events in Kerala or what he saw there. 

A great deal has been said in Kerala by Ministers and others and in the 
resolutions of the Communist Party about some remarks 1 made at a Press 
Conference in regard to certain happenings in Kerala. 1 have avoided a 
controversy on this subject. 1 did not take any initiative in saying anything 
about Kerala. It was only when I was asked questions at a Press Conference 
that I had to reply. I did so in restrained language. The chief points 1 mentioned 
were that I gathered the impression that there was a .sen.se of in.security in a 
considerable section of the people there, and further that two incidents had 
happened in Kerala which had shocked me greatly. I was rather surprised at 
the vehemence of the criticisms made about my remarks. This made me feel 
that the critics were probably conscious of the truth of what 1 had said. 

I have read various accounts prepared by the Kerala Government and have 
also met Namboodiripad.'™ I have been unable to change my opinion in regard 
to these matters. Indeed, it has rather been confirmed by subsequent happenings. 

As I think I told you when you were here, I have not based any opinion on 
the students’ agitation'^' or on the firing by the police then,'^’ but conditions in 
Kerala from the point of view of security have seemed to me to have deteriorated. 
I have also the impression that the policy of the Communist Party there has led 
to this deterioration, and the Government of Kerala has given rather a special 
place to the Communist Party and thus encouraged it. 

I once said that the people of Kerala were normally among the most peaceful 
in India.'” It was, therefore, even more of a surprise and shock to me that this 
situation should have arisen there. 


169. The Central Committee of the Communi.st Party of India on 12 August protested against 
the Prime Minister’s “sweeping accusations and insinuations” against the Kerala 
Government as “gross intervention in the attairs ot a State contrary to all principles of 
federal admini.stration.” See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 615-618. 

1 70. Namboodiripad met Nehru and Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Home Minister, in Delhi on 
21 August 1958. 

171. For the students’ agitation in Kerala, see SWJN/SS/43/p. 331 

172. Two were killed and six injured in police firing on workers picketing at the gates of a 
cashew factory at Chandanathope, about five miles from Quilon, on 26 July 1958. 

173. At a press conference in Calcutta on 27 July 1958. See item 9, fn 111. 
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News continues to reach us about the prevalence of violence and stabbing 
cases from Kerala, chiefly in the Trichur area. It appears that even during the 
last few days, a number of such cases have occurred there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


55. To V.R. Krishna lyer’^'‘ 


October 16, 1958 

Dear Krishna Iyer, 

I received two letters dated the 7th October from you some time ago. I am 
sorry for the delay in answering them. On my return from my Bhutan trip, I 
was somewhat unwell for a few days. Just about that time also, large numbers 
of visitors came to Delhi in connection with the Bank conferences, and they 
took up much of my time. 

In one of your letters, you refer to the rehabilitation of fallen women. This 
is, of course, a major social problem, and I wish you success in your efforts to 
deal with it. I confess, however, that I have long felt that the type of efforts 
that are made usually meet with little success. I remember that, nearly thirty- 
five years ago, when I was Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality,’^^ I tried to 
deal with this problem there and wrote a long note on this subject. I did not 
succeed to any marked extent. The problem is so much connected with other 
economic and social aspects of our life that it is a little difficult to separate it. 
Anyhow, it is good to do something about it. 

As for your second letter, it is a little difficult, as you yourself say, to carry 
on an argument on the subject of what has happened in Kerala or elsewhere. 
Undesirable and regrettable events happen everywhere. The point that struck 
me about Kerala was the attitude of the Government there to such happenings. 
As I have often said, I have no grouse against Communism as such in so far as 
economic policy is concerned. I do not agree with it in many particulars. But 
that does not matter. What has distressed me for many years is a certain approach 
of the Communist Party which seems to me to have little to do with normal 
standards of behaviour. The ardent Communist works for a cause, which is 
good. But, like the Jesuits of old, he thinks that every standard or value can be 

174. JN Collection. 

175. Nehru was Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality from 1923-25. 

1 76. See SWJN/FS/2/pp. 14-18. 
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sacrificed for the good of the cause. 1 think this is a very harmtul approach. 
Also, unfortunately, there is an association ot violence, both in words and 
action. The result is a lack of faith even in assurances. When standards and 
values go, what remains? 

You refer to my feeling that pressure has been exercised on the subordinate 
judiciary. It is true that I have felt that, as I have also felt that the general 
approach is not what I call a fair one to non-party men or groups. The fact that 
others might misbehave, does not minimise the gravity of such an organised 
approach. Violence breeds violence, and then the next step is to suppress it, 
which again is no remedy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


56. To Govind Ballabh Pant’^ 


October 21, 1958 

My dear Pantji,'™ 

A little while ago, I wrote a letter to you giving a telegram received from Dr 
John Matthai’s'” brother-in-law about the conditions in Kerala plantations.'*” 1 
have now received another telegram which, perhaps, you have also received. 
This is from the President, United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
Coonoor. It runs as follows: 

“Kerala plantations labour situation completely out of control. Mob rule 
and widespread violence reported. Many tea estates in high ranges abandoned. 
Pray your good offices immediately to stop violence and restoration normal 
conditions.” 

Dr John Matthai’s brother-in law, who sent me the telegram, telephoned to 
M.O. Mathai'*' from Coonoor to say that many Europeans had left the Estates 
and had fled to places of safety outside. 

177. JN Collection. 

178. Union Home Minister. 

179. Economist; Minister of Railways and Transport, August 1947-September 1948, and 
Finance Minister, 1948-50, Government of India. 

180. Plantation workers on the high ranges were on strike since 4 October. On 15 October, 
police fired on Communist workers in Netti Kandi tea estate, and again on 20 October at 
Gudirally, leading to one dead and three injured. 

181. Special Assistant to Nehru. 
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From such accounts as we have received, it seems that the situation in 
these Estate areas is pretty bad. and the Kerala Government or their police are 
unable to control it. The fact that the Police have had to fire on. I think, three 
occasions, in spite of the great reluctance of the Communist Government to 
fire on a Communist crowd, also indicates that the situation is out of hand. 

Should we allow such things to continue without interference? It is worth 
considering whether we should not ask the troops to interfere and preserve 
some kind of order in these areas. Before we do so, the Kerala Government 
should be directly asked about the situation. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


(iii) North East 


57. Zapu Phizo^®^ 

Hem Barua:‘^^ ...My question is this. From the statement it is seen that the 
leaders of the Naga People’s Convention are contacting the underground 
leaders of Naga hostiles.’^^ It is also seen from the report that our officers 
are undertaking extensive and intensive tours in those areas. May I know 
whether the tours of these officers, as also the attempts on the part of the 
Naga leaders, have yielded any results as to the information about the 
future and present plans and programmes of the hostiles, as also information 
about the whereabouts of Phizo?*^^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I shall endeavour to give a simple reply to a complicated 

question. I will take the last part first. So far as our information goes, Phizo 

resides at present in Dacca. 

1 82. Reply in the Lok Sabha, 1 September 1 958. Lok Sabha Debates y Second Series, Vol. XIX, 
cols 3860-3863. Extracts. 

183. PSP Member of the Lok Sabha from Gauhati, Assam. 

184. Hem Barua had asked whether hostile Naga activity had intensified in Pughoboto and 
Sataka ranges in the Serna area in Mokokchung sub-division and in Manipur. Sadath Ali 
Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of External Affairs, had stated that the 
Naga People’s Convention leaders had appointed a liaison committee of representatives 
of various tribes to contact underground leaders to arrive at a settlement. 

1 85. A.Z. Phizo; founder-member of the Naga National Council and leader of the Naga rebels. 
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An Honourable Member; Dacca? 

Hem Barua; What about Phizo? Has he succeeded in setting up his Naga 
Independent Government in Dacca and how far has he been able to contact 
the foreign embassies there to take up the cause of the Naga Independent 
State, which is one of his main objectives in running to Dacca? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; There is no such thing as a Government established by Mr 
Phizo, except on paper which may issue circulars and those circulars may 
even reach hon. Members here. 

As for his attempts to get in touch with foreign embassies, 1 have no doubt 
that he has made attempts but I do not think that he has met with much success. 
But sometimes it is possible that some countries may show him some favour. 
It would not be proper for me to mention names here, but so far as I know 
nothing has come of it. Mr Phizo has relied very greatly on promises for the 
future, i.e., the United Nations will come in or somebody will come in. There is 
no chance whatever of this matter being brought up in the United Nations or 
anything happening there. That is the position as far as 1 know. 

Ram Subhag Singh; May I know whether the agreement which was 
recently negotiated in Karachi regarding the exchange of prisoners will 
also be brought to apply on Mr Phizo who is in Dacca? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; First of all, no agreement has thus far been made in Karachi. 
Talks are taking place in Karachi. We shall only know the decision after the 
talks are over. Secondly, that has absolutely nothing to do with the Nagas. In 
Karachi, probably the subject under di.scussion was the people taken in border 
raids — people this way or that way and not others. 

Hem Barua; May I know if our Government have advised our Deputy High 
Commissioner in Dacca to keep us informed from time to time about the 
progress that Mr Phizo has made there towards the implementation of the 
scheme for an independent Naga Government? 

Jawaharlal Nehru; Naturally, we have many sources of information including 
the Deputy High Commissioner in Dacca. But principally there are many other 
sources and at other places too. 

186. Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Sasaram, Bihar, and Secretary, Congress Party 
in Parliament. 
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58. Indian Frontier Administrative Service^®^ 

I agree that the old Special Selection Board is not necessary for the promotion 
of officers within the Service. It is not worthwhile to summon the Adviser to 
the Governor of Assam to Delhi for this purpose. But the Board you suggest 
appears to me in effect two senior officials of the External Affairs Ministiy. 
The representatives of Home Affairs and Defence will probably have a watching 
brief I should have liked to have some outside help. This need not mean adding 
to the Board, but I think that we should have the definite recommendations of 
the Adviser as well as some expert in Tribal affairs such as Verrier Elwin.'^*^ On 
occasions the Governor’s advice might be taken. 

Although the External Affairs Ministry is likely to be well acquainted with 
these officers in the Indian Frontier Administrative Service, decisions taken at 
headquarters without adequate reference and some kind of consultation with 
those in the field, would become rather narrow decisions. 


187. Note to B.N. Chakravarty, Special Secretary, MEA, 10 September 1958. JN Collection. 

188. The initial recruitment to the Indian Frontier Administrative Service (IFAS), established 
in 1956, was made by the Central Government through a Special Selection Board (SSB) 
consisting of representatives from the MEA (as Chairman), and from the Ministries ot 
Home Affairs and Defence, along with an expert in tribal affairs. Rule 10.2 (1) of the IFAS 
Rules, however, provided that even promotions from Grade II to Grade I of the Service 
should be made on the advice of the SSB. B.N. Chakravarty in a note of 10 September 
pointed to the inconvenience of summoning members from Shillong for Board meetings 
and proposed revising rules accordingly, and dropping tribal experts altogether. 

189. Eminent anthropologist; Adviser to the Governor of Assam on tribal affairs since 1955. 
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59. Administration in NEFA and NH-TA’®° 

I spoke to you today about a talk I had with Dr Verrier Elwin. He gave me some 
interesting information about the marked progress being made in NEFA and, as 
far as he knew, in the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area. He spoke highly of our officers 
there. 

2. He told me that NEFA had a big and high-powered secretariat at 
Shillong. Apart from the Adviser, there were a number of departments under 
competent heads. Thus, there was a Medical Department, Forest Department, 
Agricultural Department, Legal Department, a Department dealing with Assam 
Rifles and the Department dealing with Tribal Welfare with which Dr Elwin 
was connected. The persons in charge of these various departments, he said, 
were good men, but, as a matter of fact, they did not have too much work to 
do and it was a pity not to utilise them more. 

3. In the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area, on the other hand, there was no 
such big secretariat, although there were some officials dealing with various 
matters. Would it not be desirable to extend the scope of the work of these 
specialised departments in NEFA to the Naga Hills Area? This would be 
advantageous to the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area as they will have competent 
men supervising the various departments of work and there will be no additional 
staff required. 

4. 1 think this is a good suggestion. I am writing to the Governor of 
Assam also on this subject. 

5. Apparently, the Financial Adviser is common for NEFA and the Naga 
Hills. 

6. Previously I had said that Dr Verrier Elwin should be asked to look 
after and advise on tribal affairs in Naga Hills-Tuensang Area also.'*^^ 

7. We have a habit of judging of the work done by the amount spent. The 
Planning Commission always asks how much amount has been spent out of 
the money allotted. This does not seem to me a very good approach. Surely we 
should judge by the results and more particularly by the investment we make in 
improving the people and how far they have improved. 

8. I think that in these tribal areas we should always lay great stress on 
the encouragement of the local arts and tribal culture. 


190. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 12 September, 1958. JN Collection. 

191. See item 60. 

192. In note of 30 December 1957 to Subimal Dutt. See SVVJN/SS/40/p. 352. 
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60. To Saiyid FazI Ali'^ 


September 12, 1958 

My dear Fazl 

Thank you for your letter of September 10th. I read the other day your letter to 
the President also. 

I entirely agree with the proposal you have made in your letter to me.‘^^ In 
any event. I would have abided by your judgement in this matter. In addition, I 
think that it is a correct judgement. Your proposal comes to this, that while 
avoiding any large-scale military operations, we should take some more limited 
steps against the hostiles. At the same time, we do not withdraw the amnesty. 
But we make it clear that although the amnesty continues and people can take 
advantage of it by surrendering their arms, etc., we do not propose to allow 
any hostile elements to take advantage of this amnesty to do mischief and 
indulge in criminal acts. 

I had a visit from Verrier Elwin today and we had an interesting talk. He 
told me of the progress which was being made in NEFA and also of the much 
better atmosphere in Naga Hills-Tuensang Area. 

There was one point to which he drew my attention and which seems to 
me worthy of your consideration. This was that while you had a big and high- 
powered secretariat at Shillong for the NEFA, the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area, 
though under a very competent head,‘*^ did not have the advantage of having 
such a secretariat. For NEFA you have separate departments, such as, Medical, 
Agricultural, Forest, Law, Tribal Affairs (with which Elwin was specially 
connected) and Assam Rifles. All these are under competent men who, according 
to Elwin, were not at all over-worked and indeed who had some leisure. Would 
it not be desirable to extend the scope of supervision, etc., of these NEFA 
specialised departments to Naga Hills-Tuensang Area? You have at present a 
common Financial Adviser. The same principle might apply to the others. 

Indeed, so far as Elwin is concerned, I think I wrote to you some time ago 
that he should be asked to advise us in regard to tribal welfare, etc., about 
Naga Hills and Tuensang also, in addition to NEFA. 


193. JN Collection. 

194. Governor of Assam. 

195. Saiyid FazI Ali had proposed i ) a declaration that amnesty did not mean condoning crime; 
ii) limited operations against insurgents, since full-.scale action might legitimise their 
insurgency and in any case was impractical in the thick jungle terrain. 

196. P.N. Luthra, Commissioner of the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area. 
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I have written a note to our Foreign Secretary today on this subject, a 
copy of which 1 enclose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


61 . Setting up Colonies for Tribals — a Retrograde Step’®® 

I am told that there is a scheme for establishing colonies for tribal people in 
Tripura State. The idea apparently is to collect the tribal people from little 
villages and put them in larger communities. From the administrative point of 
view, this will no doubt be more convenient. But 1 rather doubt about the 
wisdom of any such step. This will uproot them from their normal village life 
and we have always been against this kind of upsetting and uprooting of the 
tribals. Perhaps you would be good enough to look into this matter.'*^ 


62. Shifting and Wet Cultivation^*” 

Mofida Ahmed;“' Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state the progress 
made so far in changing the habit of the tribals in NEFA areas from Jhum 
or shifting cultivation to wet cultivation? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The practice of shifting (Jhum) cultivation is closely linked 
with the mythology and social customs of NEFA tribals. Due to the nature of 
the hilly and wooded terrain large-scale changeover to ‘wet’ cultivation is also 
not physically possible. It is not, therefore, the policy of Government to prohibit 
Jhum cultivation or to try to impose ‘wet’ cultivation on unwilling tribals. 

People are, however, encouraged to take to terracing and ‘wet’ cultivation 
as far as possible. As a result of such tactful persuasion about 18,(X)0 acres of 
land have been brought under ‘wet’ or terraced cultivation. 


1 97. See item 59. 

198. Note to Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Home Minister, 12 September 1958. JN Collection. 

199. In a note of the same date to Kesho Ram, his Principal Private Secretary, Nehru said 
Verrier Elwin had made similar objections. 

200. Written reply to a question in the Lok Sabha, 17 September 1958. Lok Sahha Debates, 
Second Series, Vol. XX, cols 6892-6893. 

201. Congress Member from Jorhat, Assam. 
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Even where it has been considered desirable to allow Jhum cultivation to 
continue, attempts have been made to increase yield by the introduction of 
better seeds and implements and to reduce soil erosion and destruction of 
forests by advising people to lengthen the cycles of rotation so that the forests 
may recover. 


63. Tribal Areas“^ 

It is nearly twenty months since I wrote a foreword to this book of Dr Verrier 
Elwin."^^ During this period, the question of our policy in the tribal areas has 
often come up before us. 1 am convinced now, as I was previously, that that 
policy should be on the general lines indicated in this book. 

We cannot allow' matters to drift in the tribal areas or just not take interest 
in them. In the world of today that is not possible or desirable. At the same time 
we should avoid over-administering these areas and, in particular, sending too 
many outsiders into tribal territory. 

It is between these two extreme positions that we have to function. 
Development in various ways there has to be, such as communications, medical 
lacilities, education and better agriculture. These avenues of development 
should, however, be pursued within the broad framework of the following five 
fundamental principles: 

1 . People should develop along the lines of their own genius and we 
should avoid imposing anything on them. We should try to encourage 
in every way their own traditional arts and culture. 

2. Tribal rights in land and forests should be re.spected. 

3. We should try to train and build up a team of their own people to do 
the work ot administration and development. Some technical personnel 
from outside will, no doubt, be needed, especially in the beginning. 
But we should avoid introducing too many outsiders into tribal territory. 


202. Foreword, w ritten on 9 October 1958, to the second edition of A Philosophy for NEFA 
(Shillong; North East Frontier Agency Administration, 1959). Also available in JN 
Collection. 

203. Nehru's foreword to the first edition of A Philosophy for NEFA (Shillong: North East 
Frontier Agency Administration, 1957) was written on 16 February 1957. See SWJN/SS/ 
36/pp. 251-252. 
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4. We should not over-administer these areas or overwhelm them with a 
multiplicity of schemes. We should rather work through, and not in 
rivalry to, their own social and cultural institutions. 

5. We should judge results, not by statistics or the amount of money 
spent, but by the quality of human character that is evolved. 


64. To Govind Ballabh Panf®^ 

October 15, 1958 

My dear Pantji,‘“ 

I enclose a letter from Fazl Ali about Verrier Elwin.^"* I entirely agree with him 
that we should increase Verrier Elwin’s emoluments. When he was first 
appointed, he was considered more or less as a part-time consultant. As a 
matter of fact, he has given ail his time to his work for us and is very much a 
full-timer. He is an outstanding person in this domain, and his qualifications are 
unique. Indeed, from the point of view of qualifications and expert knowledge, 
it would be very difficult or hardly possible to find another person like him. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that we should accept the proposal made by the 
Governor. Personally, I would have been agreeable to even a higher figure, but 
the proposal is for rupees two thousand only. We might agree to this.^ 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


204. JN Collection. 

205. Union Home Mini.ster. 

206. On 1 3 October, Saiyid Fazl Ali, Governor of A.s,sam, had proposed raising Verrier Elwin’s 
.salary from Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,000 a month. He had been appointed Anthropological 
Consultant to the NEFA administration in January 1954 on a part-time basis. He became 
Adviser for Tribal Affairs in July 1 955, in effect a full-time appointment, and his additional 
responsibilities included publications, composing five divisional gazetteers, the Cottage 
Industries Board, membership of the Central Advisory Board for Tribal Welfare and of 
the Central Advisory Board for Anthropology. He also wrote .several highly regarded 
books about the region. 

207. Pant replied on 17 October that Verrier Elwin fully deserved it, especially as Pant had 
asked him to help with tribal matters in Manipur and Tripura also. 
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65. To Govind Ballabh Pant“® 


October 29, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

The President of the Manipur Municipality came to see me. He spoke highly of 
the new Chief Commissioner, Raina,'**^ and said that his wife and he were both 
doing good work and were popular. 

He then mentioned that owing to delays in sanctions, many proposals that 
had been agreed to could not be taken up. One such he mentioned was the 
Gandhi Memorial Home for which Rupees one lakh had been collected from 
the public and apparently two lakhs of rupees had been promised from the 
Centre. I do not know if these facts are correct. Anyhow he said that the public 
who had subscribed the money were complaining that nothing was being done 
because the Central help was not forthcoming. 

Could you kindly have this matter looked into? 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


(iv) Punjab 


66. To Gurmukh Singh Musafir^’° 


September 7, 1958 


My dear Musafirji.’" 

This morning I received a deputation of a number of Congress workers of 
Sangrur District (Punjab). They were apparently members of the Punjab 
Legislature, the Punjab PCC and the District Congress Committee of Sangrur. 


208. JN Collection. 

209. Jag at Mohan Nath Raina (1911-1983); administrator; served in Banda, Mirzapur, 
Ghazipur and Bareilly districts of UP, 1933-46; City Magistrate and Collector, Aligarh. 
1947-48, Agra, 1948-55, and Allahabad, 1955-58, Chief Commissioner, Manipur, 
1958-63; General Manager, Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking, 1963-68; Principal, 
Administrative Training Institute, Nainital, 1973-75. 

2 10. JN Collection. 

211. Member of the Lok Sabha from Amritsar, and President, Punjab Pradesh Congress 
Committee. 
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They told me that the General Secretary of the PCC, Comrade Ram 
Kishan,"'" was openly and consistently working against the Chief Minister. 
Sardar Partap Singh and his Government. He was particularly working against 
Partap Singh Kairon and Rarewala.'” In this matter he was joining hands with 
Giani Kartar Singh. People who had been elected to the Congress Mandals or 
DCC or PCC from Sangrur District were being harassed and election petitions 
had been organised against them. 

At the Congress elections in Sangrur District. Comrade Ram Kishan openly 
canvassed in favour of the candidate backed by Giani Kartar Singh and .some 
others and even published a pamphlet threatening members who had affiliations 
with Sardar Partap Singh Kairon. with expulsion from Congress. This pamphlet 
was distributed to members of the DCC before the election meeting. At the 
election meeting itself. Ram Kishan is reported to have said that “the Congress 
workers will have to choose either to support the Congress (that is. him) or the 
Government.” Further, he declared that the conflict between the Punjab 
Government and the Punjab Congress was inevitable and the workers not 
supporting him (Ram Kishan) would have to quit the organisation. It is said 
that Ram Kishan repeated this speech at Ludhiana after a week. 

The members of the deputation who .saw me. further told me that Comrade 
Ram Kishan. whenever he stood for election, had been defeated or had not 
gained much support. He was defeated in the General Elections in March 1957. 
In the PCC, when he stood for election to the AICC, he only got three preference 
votes out of a house of about 160. Thus, 1 was told, that the majority of people 
in his own constituency as well as outside in the Congress were against him. 
but now he was the sole General Secretary of the Pradesh Committee and was 
trying to penalise and push out those who did not agree with him. For this 
purpose, various disciplinary measures were being taken. 

The members of the deputation further told me that recently at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Pradesh Congress, a proposal was put 


212. (1913-1995); Congressman from Punjab; associated with Naujawan Bharat Sabha and 
Congress Socialist Party; President. District Congress Committee, Jullundur. 1948-52; 
General Secretary, Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee, for several years; Member. 
Punjab Legislative Assembly, 1952-57 and 1962-67; Deputy Minister, Punjab, April 
1956-March 1957; Minister of State, March- December 1962, and Chief Minister, 1964- 
66; Member. Lok Sabha, 1 967-70. 

213. Gian Singh Rarewala, Minister for Irrigation, Power and Community Development. 
Government of Punjab. 

214. Giani Kartar Singh was given the charge of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, 
Forest and Game Preservation in the reallocation of portfolios in the Punjab Ministry 
announced by Partap Singh Kairon on 19 August 1958. 
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forward to remove General Mohan Singh from his post as GOC of the Seva 
Dal.-‘^ The Executive was equally divided, the voting being eight and eight. 
Thereafter, apparently, the President gave his casting vote for the removal of 
General Mohan Singh. 

I have repeated above what the deputation told me. 1 cannot of course 
judge how far their account was correct and that is why I am drawing your 
attention to this matter. Among the members of the deputation was Nasrat Ali 
Khan, President of the Mandal Congress Committee, Malerkotla. Apparently 
there is some kind of an election petition against him also. It was pointed out to 
me that those who had complained against him were themselves made the 
judges of this petition. 

Whatever the truth may be in these allegations, there are some aspects of 
these which appear to me very unfortunate. The first is that a General Secretary 
of the Pradesh Congress Committee should have these allegations brought against 
him, whatever their value. A General Secretary should inspire confidence and 
should not function in a group manner. 

Secondly, the allegations against Ram Kishan that he is constantly running 
down Sardar Partap Singh Kairon and saying that there was a conflict between 
the Government and the Congress in the Punjab, if true, is [sic] a very serious 
one and deserves enquiry. No person who is in the position of a Secretary of a 
Pradesh Committee can be allowed to function in this way. If he acts thus, he 
is a disruptive force. 

Thirdly, after all the trouble we had in the Congress Party in the Punjab 
about Partap Singh Kairon, the Party decided in his favour.“'^ After that, it was 
made clear that these inner conflicts must cease and everyone in the Party 
should support Partap Singh Kairon loyally. We cannot afford to have continuous 
tussles within the Party or the Organisation in the Punjab and discipline must 
be made to prevail. It is, therefore, most unfortunate that some members of the 
Congress carry on old feuds and, instead of being loyal to Partap Singh Kairon, 
actually try to work against him. This can only have disastrous consequences 
so far as the Congress Organisation is concerned. 


215. The expression. General Officer Commanding (GOC), was used in the Seva Dal for an 
official in charge of an area. Mohan Singh was the GOC of the Punjab Area and hence also 
called General. 

216. In March 1958, Congress Party critics of Partap Singh Kairon accused him of corruption, 
despotism, and communalism. U.N. Dhebar, the Congress President, inquired into the 
charges in May 1958, and on 19 May 1958 in New Delhi the Congress Central 
Parliamentary Board absolved Kairon of the charges of corruption but asked him to seek 
a vote of confidence from the State Legislature Congress Party. Kairon won that confidence 
vote by 102 votes to 54 on 5 June 1958. 
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Fourthly, a Secretary' of the Pradesh Congress Committee should not even 
create an impression of partiality or prejudice. Apparently this impression has 
been created whatever the facts. 

Fifthly, I should like to know if it is true that General Mohan Singh has 
been removed from his old post and, if so, why this was done. Mohan Singh is 
a man of integrity and prestige and it surprises me that owing to party factions 
he should be removed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


67. To Zall Singh"'^ 


October 23, 1958 

My dear Zail Singhji,^'** 

This morning I was surprised to find in the newspapers an account of the 
interview you had with me yesterday.'” I suppose that you gave this account 
to the press. No one else could have done so. 

I presume that you do not realise how wrong and reprehensible it is to give 
an account to the press of a private interview, especially with me. I find that 
some Punjab people are in the habit of giving such accounts to the press, and 
often those accounts are wrong. But, right or wrong, it is objectionable to 
mention anything in the press of a private interview. 

This gives me the impression that you wanted some kind of publicity of 
this subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

217. JN Collection. 

218. Zail Singh ( 1 9 1 6- 1 994); Congress leader from Punjab and the .seventh President of India; 
took leading part in the movement against autocratic rule in Punjab states; Minister, 
Pepsu Government. 1949 and 1951-52; President, Pepsu PCC, 1955-56; Vice-President, 
Punjab PCC, 1956-58, and President, 1966-72; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1956-62; elected 
to Punjab Legislative Assembly, 1962, and Minister in Kairon Cabinet for some time; 
Chief Minister of Punjab, 1972-77; Home Minister, GOI, 1980-82; President of India, 
1982-87. 

219. Some newspapers reported that on 22 October Zail Singh had discussed with Nehru the 
Kairon-Musafir differences, Mu.safir resigning his post of president of the Pradesh 
Congress Committee on 21 October, and Zail Singh asking Nehru to mediate. 
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68. To Shah Nawaz Khan^^ 


October 27, 1958 

My dear Shah Nawaz,^"' 

I have received the following telegram: 

"‘Shri Shah Nawaz Central Minister’s proposed tour of Jagmalera tehsil 
Sirsa being arranged by Namdhari Guru Partap Singh'^^ whose son'^*^ arrested 
in murder case might influence local officials. Tour be cancelled — District 
Congress, Hissar”. 

I do not know if it is correct that you are going on tour to Sirsa Tehsil. If 
so, it will certainly not be desirable to have your tour arranged by the Namdhari 
Guru, Maharaj Partap Singh. He has been coming into conflict with the 
Government and his son has been implicated in a murder case. 

I used to have a good opinion of Maharaj Partap Singh previously, but I 
must say that I have had to change it to a large extent because of all kinds of 
reports that have reached me."'* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


220. JN Collection. 

221. Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Meerut, Uttar Pradesh, and Deputy Minister 
of Railways. 

222. Head of the Namdharis. 

223. Bir Singh. 

224. See Nehru’s letters to Partap Singh Kairon, 25 July 1958, and to Maharaj Partap Singh 
Namdhari, 7 August 1958, about Bir Singh and the murder of a rebel Namdhari leader, 
SWJN/SS/43/pp. 351-353 and 355-356. 
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(v) Rajasthan 


69. To Mohanlal Sukhadia^^ 


September 6, 1958 

My dear Sukhadia,"* 

A large number of women, about twenty, from Jaipur came to see me this 
morning. They spoke about the disturbed conditions in Jaipur and how 
everybody was unhappy there, the children were not going to schools and 
police ill-treated the children and beat them and so on and so forth. They asked 
me to intervene and to put an end to this kind of thing. 1 am afraid I spoke to 
them rather curtly and even a little angrily and told them that I would on no 
account intervene in this High Court affair. Further that I thought the whole 
agitation was entirely mi.sconceived and I had no sympathy with it.“** 

When they told me about instances of police misbehaviour, I told them that 
in no event should the police misbehave and, if there was such misbehaviour, 
certainly they should be pulled up. 

Whoever has come to see me on this subject has got little change out of 
me. But there is one aspect to which 1 wanted to draw your attention. There is 
no question of the issue of the High Court being considered afresh. But every 
effort should be made to bring about normal conditions. It is not a good thing 
to carry a trail of bitterness. Every effort should now be made, therefore, to 
normalise the situation and, more especially, the police should be told to behave. 
If there are any instances of misbehaviour by the police, you should enquire 
into them and even take some disciplinary action against the policemen concerned. 

But, above all, the policy of your Government should be to soothe the 
ruffled feelings and not to irritate people too much. If the schools are not 
working, every attempt should be made to ensure that they work and children 
go there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


225. JN Collection. 

226. Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

227. There were agitations in Jaipur against the abolition of the Jaipur Bench of the Rajasthan 
High Court: a unified High Court would henceforth sit in Jodhpur. The Government of 
India’s Capital Inquiry Committee had recommended this move and the Rajasthan 
Government acted upon it. 

228. For Nehru’s stand on the decision to abolish the Jaipur Bench of the Rajasthan High 
Court, see SWJN/SS/4.1/pp. 360-.J62. 
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70. To Bal Krishna Kaul“® 


1 Ith October 1958 

My dear Bal Krishna,’’" 

On my return from Bhutan, Dr Syed Mahmud’” told me about the fast you had 
undertaken.’’’ I knew something about this matter previously, but I asked for 
full facts. The Home Minister was good enough to send me a long note.’” He 
also sent me a copy of a letter he had written to you recently. 

It seems to me that you have acted very wrongly in undertaking this fast. 
In any event and whatever the facts, for you to go on fast in order to obtain 
some kind of improvement in the service conditions of some people would 
have been completely wrong, but it seems to me that even the facts are not 
right. However, the point is that the step you have taken is undoubtedly a 
wrong one and likely not only to set a very bad precedent but to some extent 
affect injuriously any persons whose interest you are espousing. I am really 
astonished at the irresponsibility of the action you have taken. It is clear to me 
that this can bring good to no one concerned whatever your motives might be. 
I would, therefore, strongly urge you to give up this fast. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


229. JN Collection. 

230. A leading Congressman of Ajmer and former Home and Finance Minister of Ajmer. 

23 1 . Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Gopalganj, Bihar. 

232. On last in Ajmer from 2 October to protest against Ajmer employees losing their jobs 
after Ajmer merged with Rajasthan. Syed Mahmud endorsed Kaul’s stand after visiting 
Ajmer. 

233. Union Home Minister Govind Ballabh Pant wrote to Nehru on 9 October that Kaul’s 
complaints were baseless since i) the Central Government’s Advisory Committee to hear 
appeals by Ajmer employees had been meeting since 23 August; ii) the Rajasthan 
Government had absorbed all employees of the Ajmer unit except three persons who had 
been appointed just days before the States reorganisation. 
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71. To Bal Krishna Kaul^^ 


llth October. 1 958 

My dear Bal Krishna, 

This morning I wrote to you about your fast and strongly urged you to give it 
up.'^^ S(X)n after I had written to you I had a message by telephone from your 
son who is studying in the Delhi University. He wanted to see me. 

He was naturally greatly worried about your fast and your health. I told 
him that I had written to you on the subject already and I hoixrd very much that 
you would give it up. 

1 do think that it is not right for you to adopt such methods even for an 
objective w hich you consider right. One cannot put an end to something wrong 
by adopting a wrong method. 

Therefore you should not continue this fast. You can try to serve your 
objective in other and better ways.^^ 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


234. JN Collection. 

235. See item 70. 

236. B.K. Kaul broke his fast on 1 1 (Xloher. 
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72. Exhortation to Girls and Women^^^ 

Nehru Visits Ideal Village 

Abu Road. Oct. 19 — Prime Minister Nehru yesterday visited the ‘Adarsh Gram’ 
(ideal village) newly set up by the villagers of Doongri who had been frequently 
afflicted by the Banas river. The new village is about two miles away from the 
road. 

The Prime Minister had a look at some of the new blocks of houses nearing 
completion. 

Addressing the villagers. Pandit Nehru said that they should, while naming 
the place ‘Adarsh Gram’, give greater attention to the promotion of panchayat 
system. 

The Prime Minister also exhorted the women of Rajasthan to shed their 
complex and come forward to contribute their share to national reconstruction. 
He said he was gratified to learn that a large number of Rajasthan girls had 
joined the National Cadet Corps at Mount Abu. 


237. Report ot address to villagers at Adarsh Gram, a village near Abu Road, ISOctober 1958. 
National Herald. 20 October 1958. 
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(vi) Uttar Pradesh 


73. To Shibbanlal Saksena^^® 


September 1, 1958 

My dear Shibbanlal,"^^ 

I have your letter of the 30th August'^^ which has reached me only today. 

You can well realise how anxious I am for the development of the eastern 
districts of UP. Apart from personal reasons, which naturally attract me to this 
area, there are wider national reasons for its development. I have stressed this 
frequently in the Planning Commission and elsewhere, and I am doing so now' 
again. The problem is, I think, a much more difficult one than you seem to 
think. I am not competent to give any definite opinion about major multi-purpose 
river valley projects for Ghaghra and Rapti. Those may well be considered, but 
the fact is that we cannot take up any such major project today for paramount 
reasons. Such projects are not only exceedingly expensive, but they involve a 
good deal of foreign exchange which we cannot possibly afford in the 
foreseeable future. We can certainly keep this in view and study it more. Apart 
from this, these major projects take a long time to develop. You mention the 
Bhakra-Nangal scheme. This was taken up before independence. We have really 
carried on with it and even now it is far from completion. All that we have 
gained from it is electric power and very little irrigation. I doubt very much if 
we would have taken it up if the question came before us now. 

We came to the conclusion, therefore, that we must concentrate on a large 
number of minor schemes which produce results much sooner and are relatively 
much less expensive. That is the broad policy we are pursuing. This does not 
rule out major schemes, but they will have to be considered later. 

We are, therefore, concentrating not only on the small irrigation schemes 
but on small industries as well as on production of more fertilisers which are 
so important for greater food production. I have no doubt that the yield in 


238. File No. 31(77)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

239. Independent Member of the Lok Sabha from Maharajganj, Uttar Pradesh, on a protest 
fast in New Delhi since 21 August 1958 against the food crisis in Ea.st UP. 

240. Referring to Nehru’s letter of 29 Augu.st to him [SWJN/SS/43/pp. 154-157], Shibbanlal 
Saksena argued that if food production could improve so much with the Bhakra-Nangal 
project, a similar comprehensive multi-purpose river valley project for the Ghaghra and 
Rapti was essential for the IVi crore people of the region, and that small schemes were 
inadequate. 
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Eastern UP can be made to increase because, as you say, it is so low now, and 
every effort should be made in this direction. 

As for major industrial schemes, every choice that we have made has been 
on the advice of expert committees which it is difficult to reject. The other day 
we tried hard to get an Optical Glass Factory in the UP but the Soviet experts 
who are going to be in charge of it insisted on another location. We had to 
give in to them. 

I sent your last letter with a copy of my reply“^‘ to the Chief Minister of the 
UP.'"^^ I am doing the same with this letter of yours. 

We have always to remember that industrial or agricultural progress, 
important as they are, cannot be undertaken without the wherewithal for them. 
Here we are today being embarrassed by having to ask for enormous loans and 
credits from other countries. I hope and believe that this crisis will pass in 
about two years or so and that our productive apparatus both on the land and 
in industry will increase by then. Progress will be swifter then. 

Comparisons with the Soviet Union are hardly applicable because the Soviet 
Union after tremendous sacrifices, which fell on their people, got over the 
barrier of low production. Now they can afford huge schemes but it is forty 
years since the Russian Revolution. As a matter of fact, while the Soviet Union 
has progressed tremendously in industry, its progress in agriculture has been 
relatively little in spite of the vast lands at its disposal. In China also, in spite of 
very favourable accounts that come to us from time to time, the agricultural 
position continues to be very difficult. 

1 express the hope again that you will give up your fast.“"^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


241. This was Durgapur, West Bengal, about which the executive committee of the Eastern 
Uttar Pradesh Chamber of Commerce and Industry complained on 30 August. 

242. Nehru s letter of 29 August 1958 to Shibbanlal Sak.sena was in reply to Saksena’s letter 
of 26 August 1958. 

243. Sampumanand. 

244. Saksena wrote that while “the worst zamindars could never realise more than 75 per cent 
of their dues in any year ’ in Eastern UP, the Government “has not only realised cent per 
cent dues, but more than the dues during this famine time.” He added, “Tell me what is the 
proper meth(xl to save my people from dying of starvation? Fast and prayer in the last 
resort is the methixl that I have learnt from Gandhi. So I have adopted it as a last resort. 
I hope you will forgive me if I cannot accede to your wish that I should give up my fast.” 
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74. To Sampurnanand^'*® 


September 2, 1938 

My dear Sampumanand.’^ 

Your letter ot September I st'^’ reached me today. I am glad you wrote to me a 
fairly full account of the situation as you see it. 

You will have seen the resolution that we passed at a meeting of the 
Parliamentary Congress Party yesterday. Apart from other suggestions, we 
have asked MPs from the UP to visit their constituencies to deal with the forxl 
situation in various ways suggested. We thought it best, at this stage, not to 
say too much about the Opposition parties which are misbehaving .so much in 
the UP although we have hinted at this. There is no rea.son why we should not 
draw attention to their wrong policy. But, on the whole, I think it is better not 
to be drawn too much into this type of argument. We have to approach the 
people, the trading community and cooperate with the authorities. I feel sure 
that if sufficient moral pressure was exercised on the traders, both on the part 
of the Government and on the part of the Congress and the public, prices 
would come down. 

You say that a suggestion has been made that your Assembly might close 
for a fortnight to enable Members to go out to supervise proper distribution of 
grain, etc."^** I rather doubt if this will be desirable, though you are the best 
judge. If there is a general feeling in your As.sembly that this should be done, 
then perhaps you might agree to it. But this kind of thing should not be done 
merely by a majority vote, if the Opposition is not agreeable to it. It should be 
possible, however, even if the Assembly is sitting, for groups of Members to 
go to their constituencies in turn. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 

245. File No. 3i(77)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

246. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

247. Referring to Nehru's letter of 28 August 1958 to him [SWJN/SS/43/pp. 371-3731. 
Sampumanand wrote that he shared Nehru’s concern about the ftxxl situation in Uttar 
Pradesh; he felt floods, waterlogging and drought had caused dearth regularly in recent 
years, in both eastern and western UP, but "there is nothing like famine conditions 
anywhere. There is no starvation.” However, he was concerned about Opposition parties 
inciting disturbances. 

248. See item 169. 

249. Sampumanand w rote that he was considering proroguing the Assembly for a fortnight so 
that .Members could supervise grain distribution, help with law and order, and do 
propaganda for the rabi drive. 
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75. To Mangla Prasad“° 


3rd September, 1958 

My dear IMangla,'^' 

After some thought, 1 have come to the conclusion that I should write to you. 

I have been much disturbed at numerous developments in the Uttar Pradesh 
Congress. But that is an old story. You know that I have not been happy at all 
about Congress affairs in Allahabad.“^“ I do not think you have played a very 
helpful role in Allahabad in regard to the Congress. But 1 did not wish to interfere 
in that matter. 

Now more important developments have taken place and it has come to 
my knowledge through various sources that you are functioning in a very 
peculiar way in the UP Legislature Congress Party and Government. You are a 
member of the Government and you are the Chief Whip of the Party and yet, 
from what I gather, you are not loyal to your Leader, the Chief Minister or to 
the Government. This, if true, is an extraordinary situation. A Minister has no 
business to be in the Government unless he is basically loyal to his Chief. A 
Chief Whip is supposed to be the eyes and ears of his Leader and to nurse the 
Party. If a Chief Whip becomes a disruptive element, then he has no business 
to occupy that post. 

We have to face serious problems and difficulties in UP and in India and 
there should be no quibbling about these matters. It is because of this that I am 
writing to you and I think that you should resign from the Ministership and the 
post of the Chief Whip.^*'^ Apart from the facts, even a reputation that you are 
not loyal to your Chief and are intriguing with others on group lines must 
necessarily come in the way of your doing effective work. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sampumanandji. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


250. File No. A/126, Sampumanand Collection, National Archives of India. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

25 1 . Minister ot State for Harijan Welfare and Legislative Affairs, Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

252. For squabbles in Allahabad Congress, see SWJN/SS/43/p. 364-365. 

253. Mangla Prasad resigi*.ed on 6 November 1958. 
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76. To Muzaffar Hasan'^ 


3rd September, 1958 

My dear Muzaffar Hasan,“^^ 

It has come to my knowledge from several sources that even though you are a 
member of the UP Government, you are not giving your loyalty to your Chief, 
Sampumanandji, and in fact are engaged in functioning in groups which serve 
a disruptive purpose. No person who functions in that way and is not completely 
loyal to his Chief should remain in Government. Even a reputation of this kind 
is bad. Therefore, if you feel that you cannot be completely loyal to your Chief, 
you should immediately resign from Government. 

Things have gone too far and we must pull ourselves up. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sampumanandji. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


77. To V.T. Krlshnamacharl^“ 


3rd September, 1958 

My dear VT,“"" 

There has been some reference in the newspapers to the Planning Commission 
thinking of setting up some kind of a committee to enquire into the economic 
condition of Eastern UP. The Chief Minister has written to me about this matter. 
He does not think that any such committee is needed or desirable at this stage. 
I agree with him. 

As a matter of fact, there is no lack of knowledge about the conditions in 
Eastern UP. The question is what we should do about them and how we can 
help them. I think we should devote some time to this constructive approach. 


254. File No. A/126, Sampumanand Collection, National Archive.s of India. Also available in 
JN Collection. 

255. Minister of State for Social Welfare, Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

256. JN Collection. 

257. Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
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Anyhow, at this moment, when all the Opposition parties are following the 
most extraordinary policies which include even looting and raiding food 
godowns,"^* it is no suitable time for any enquiry. Later we may consider this 
matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


78. To Shibbanlal Saksena^®® 


4th September, 1958 

Dear Shibbanlal, 

Your letter of the 3rd September."^ 

I have already assured you that we are very conscious of the situation in the 
Eastern Districts of Uttar Pradesh and we are very anxious to do what we can 
to improve the lot of the people there. But we must recognise that, apart from 
relief measures, the problem is a long term one. We are examining this problem 
in all its aspects as a matter of high priority. 

I have been in touch with the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh who has 
been writing to me on this subject. 

As for your proposals relating to rivers Ghaghra and Rapti, this is much 
too big a project tor us to be able to say when and how we can take it up. As 
you have mentioned, it involves the Nepal Government also. We have had 
difficulties with the Nepal Government even in regard to other projects with 
which they are connected, like the Kosi. It is no easy matter to deal with other 
governments in regard to such projects. But the main question relates to our 
own resources. It is not possible for us to commit any of our resources for the 
Five Year Plan to any new major project simply because these resources are 

258. The Praja Sociali.st Party in Uttar Pradesh had asked its volunteers to seize Government 
grain godowns and picket hoarders’ shops. For details, see item 169, fn 59 and 66. 

259. File No. 3I(77)/58-59, PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

26(). Shibbanlal Saksena thought that Nehru’s request to him to give up his fast was more 
formal than real. He reminded Nehru of “your visit to Bhagat Singh during the Lahore 
Conspiracy Case trial when he was on hunger strike and had passed about 25 days 
fasting. But you did not request him to break his fast at that time. Rather you strengthened 
him in his resolve. Saksena asked Nehru: “Is it possible for me to break my fast when 
people are dying around me in my constituency and at the same time are being subjected 
to... extortion [of rents and taccavi arrears] and torture? Can 1 be a silent witness to such 
a spectacle?” 
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not there at all. With great difficulty we have been trying to raise foreign 
exchange from outside to carry through the half finished schemes. 

So far as our engineers are concerned, they are constantly being consulted 
by us in these matters. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


79. To Sampurnanand^®^ 


September 5 , 19.58 

My dear Sampumanand, 

Two or three days ago, Acharya Kripalani-** made a suggestion in the Lok 
Sabha that I should meet the leaders of parties in Parliament to discuss the 
food situation. This question had been raised separately by our Speaker*’' who 
had said that a special Ad Hoc Committee should be formed and that he would 
nominate it. We had agreed to this. When Kripalani made this suggestion, I 
asked Ajit Prasad"*^ to tell him that we welcomed this suggestion and to find 
out from him as to how he wanted us to proceed in this matter. As a result ot 
this talk. I invited five MPs today: 

1 ) Shri Asoka Mehta'*’ 

2) Shri Jaipal Singh'** 

3) Shri Surendra Mahanty^*’ of Orissa 

4) Dr Z.A. Ahmad'*** 

5) Shri Hriday Nath Kunzru'*'* 

Also Pantji'^*’ and Ajit Prasad Jain. 

They all came except Hriday Nath Kunzru who was unable to be present. 
We met for nearly an hour and a half and everyone present was anxious 
that there should be cooperation in meeting this food crisis not only now and in 


261 . File No. 31(78)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

262. PSP Member of the Lok Sabha from Sitamarhi, Bihar. 

263. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

264. Ajit Prasad Jain, Union Minister of Fo<xl and Agriculture. 

265. PSP Member of the Lok Sabha from Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

266. Jharkhand Party Member of the Lok Sabha from Ranchi. Bihar. 

267. Ganatantra Parishad Member of the Lok Sabha from Dhenkanal, Orissa. 

268. CPI Member of the Rajya Sabha from Uttar Pradesh. 

269. Independent Member ot the Rajya Sabha from Uttar Pradesh. 

270. Union Home Minister. 
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the near future, but in longer range also. I enclose a brief record of our talks.‘^‘ 

Repeated stress was laid during these talks on a similar approach being 
made in UP and in West Bengal where the situation was said to be a very 
serious one. The only answer we could give was that we would welcome such 
approaches every where, but certain situations had been created by Opposition 
parties, more especially in the UP, which rather came in the way of any such 
approach. Anyhow, it would be for the State Government or the Chief Minister 
there to judge. 

Reference was made to Eastern UP, and the desirability of remission or 
suspension of land revenue. Apart from other reasons, this would have a good 
psychological effect. Also, a postponement of school fees in that region. 

I have read the reports in the newspapers of the debate in the UP Assembly 
on the no-confidence motion.*^* So far as the debate went, the Government 
appears to have done well. But I wonder if the situation will ease by a 
continuation of these tensions. Naturally you cannot run away from the challenge 
that the Opposition has given you. You have to face it. But, at the same time, I 
would imagine that the other approach can also be tried, that is, the approach 
of informal talks such as we have had here. There is no essential conflict 
between the two and, to some extent, that was Gandhiji’s way. The one group 
with which perhaps it is almost impossible to talk is the Lohia group. That 
might be lett out. But the PSP and the Communists, though they misbehave 
often enough, can be talked to. Anyhow, it is likely that the PSP and Communist 
leaders in Delhi might exercise some influence. They said they would do so. 

It is really difficult for us here to advise you who have to face this situation. 
But I do teel that it might be a wise gesture on your part to invite three or four 
or five persons of the Opposition and to tell them that you want to talk to them, 
not about charges and counter-charges and demands'^^ and not on the party 
level, but to discuss this food problem and share ideas about it. It is possible 
that, in the present atmosphere, this may not yield any result. It is also possible 
that it might bring about some result. It is worth trying. 


271. For Nehru s note on the informal consultative committee meeting of Members of 
Parliament, see item 172. 

272. On 3 and 4 September, the UP Legislative Assembly debated a no-confidence motion 
against the UP Government tabled by Triloki Singh, PSP Member and leader of the 
Opposition in the Assembly. 

273. The PSP leaders had demanded: i) opening of cheap grain shops for the poorer sections: 
ii) opening of relief works on a larger scale; iii) remission of school fees in the badly hit 
districts till January next; and iv) remission of taccavi loans and suspension of land 
revenue collection. 
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Then about the remission of revenue in Eastern districts of UP or, at any 
rate, a suspension. In view of the reports that are prevalent and are more or 
less admitted, there can be no doubt that Eastern UP has been hit hard. It may 
recover soon. But at the present moment it is in a bad way. It might, therefore, 
be desirable at least to postpone recovery of revenue till the next harvest comes. 
Such a gesture would no doubt be appreciated. Some similar postponement 
might also be desirable in the case of students’ fees in schools. 

I should imagine that the situation will improve fairly s(X)n on the harvest 
of Sanwan and a little later, com will come in. But I do feel that we shall make 
little real progress in production of foixl or other matters connected with it, 
unless we get out of this vicious circle of conflict and tension. Therefore, it is 
worthwhile taking the initiative and some steps which help us to get out of that 
circle or, if we fail, make it clear that we are in the right and others are bent on 
some obstruction. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


80. To Ajit Prasad Jaln^^'* 


September 5, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

After writing to you about our Informal Food Committee meeting trxlay, 1 
telephoned to Sampurnanand. He told me that the situation was more or less 
satisfactory. As announced, some of the Opposition MLAs had led groups to 
perform satyagraha, but everything had remained peaceful. About forty or so 
persons had been arrested. Thereafter, I told him of our meeting Uxlay and 
gave him a fairly full account of it. 1 suggested to him that it might be desirable 
for him to follow our example and invite some of the leaders of the Opposition 
to discuss the food problems with him. He said that he had actually done that 
some days ago, when the no-confidence motion came up. He then said that 
there was no point in discussing these matters while this motion was pending, 
but, afterwards, he would take it up again. He told me that he now intended 
inviting them. 

274. File No. 31(78)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

275. Seventy-four members of the PSP were arrested on 5 September in the east UP districts 
of Azamgarh. Ballia and Ghazipur for agitating against the State Government's food 
policies. 
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I also told him about the request for a remission or suspension of revenue 
in the Eastern districts of the UP. He said that, in fact, there had been a great 
deal of remission, and no coercive processes were employed now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


81. To Z. A. Ahmad""" 


September 7, 1958 


My dear Ahmad, 

I have received your letter of the 5th September, which is signed also by Bhupesh 
Gupta'^^ and A.K. Gopalan."^^ This refers to the food situation in the UP. Probably 
since you wrote that letter, we met, and we are meeting again tomorrow and 
subsequently, to consider these problems. It is not worthwhile, therefore, for 
me to enter into an argument about past policies. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


82. To Syed AN Zaheer""" 


September 8, 1958 


My dear Ali Zaheer,'^^ 

I have received your letter"^' of September 6. I must say that it is very odd 
indeed for a major food debate to take place in your Assembly and the Food 
Minister should not speak in the course of it. I really do not know what I can 


276. JN Collection. 

277. CPI Member of the Rajya Sabha from West Bengal. 

278. CPI Member of the Lok Sabha from Palghat, Kerala. 

279. JN Collection. 

280. Minister of Food, Government of Uttar Pradesh. 

281 . Syed Ali Zaheer complained of hostility to Nehru in the UP Government and to himself 
also because he supported Nehru’s policies. The no-confidence motion debate was focused 
on the food policy, and although he was attacked, the Chief Minister did not allow him to 
speak while three other Ministers were permitted to do so. He felt he might resign if the 
Chiet Minister persisted with this behaviour. 
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advise you in the circumstances. In any event, I am always in favour of a frank 
talk. I suggest therefore that you should have a frank talk with the Chief Minister. 
I am sending your letter to Pantji. 


Yours affectionately. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. To Shibbanial Saksena^®^ 

September 8, 1958 

My dear Shibbanial, 

1 have twice written to you and urged you to give up your fast. I am sorry that 
you have not accepted my advice."**’ You know that I do not approve of hunger 
strikes. But. whether I approve them or not. it distresses me to see the suffering 
of an old friend and colleague. I am, therefore, writing to you again on this 
subject to urge you to end your fast. If that fast was intended to draw pointed 
attention to certain aspects of the food situation in the eastern districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, it has achieved its object. To continue it cannot do much good now 
and can only distress your friends and colleagues. 

I wrote to you that the eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh have often been in 
my thoughts and lately that has been even more so than previously. None of us 
can bring about magic changes anywhere, however much we may wish to do 
so. But I am convinced that special attention must be given to these areas 
which have both an ever-increasing population and a continuing state of 
economic backwardness. Both from the local point of view and the national 
point of view, this is of importance. 


282. File .No. 3l(77)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

283. Shibbanial Saksena replied to Nehru on 4 September [for Nehru’s letter, see item 78): 
“Your assurance that you are very anxious to do what you can to improve the lot of the 
people there [Eastern UP[ is too general, and cannot help me much. What I feel is that the 
UP Government have how made it a question of prestige not to respond to any demand 
of the Opposition parties, howsoever reasonable it may be. They will not worship God 
because the devil tells them to do so. .And after correspondence with the Chief Minister, 
it .seems your hands have also become tied, and you can neither deliver the goods yourself, 
nor persuade him to do so." 
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You have asked me more than once to give you an assurance about some 
major river valley schemes in those areas. You will realise that no Government 
can give such assurances for the future, more especially when we are in grave 
difficulties about internal and external finance. But I have no doubt that the 
Planning Commission and the Government will give earnest consideration to 
the ways and means of improving the condition of the peasantry in these areas, 
and, in this connection, consider schemes both big and small. Something in the 
way of small schemes may be admitted as soon as feasible. So far as any big 
scheme is concerned, it can only be considered in connection with the Third 
Five Year Plan, though what the result of that consideration then will be, 
obviously 1 cannot say now. 

You wroie in one of your letters to me about the remission or suspension 
of land revenue as also the remission or suspension of school fees."^^ I conveyed 
this request to the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. He has assured me that that 
is their broad practice and in fact they have given large remissions and orders 
have been issued that no coercive apparatus should be employed while these 
hard conditions last. In regard to school fees also, he said that he was prepared 
to consider this wherever such a request was made. 

The latest news from these eastern districts of Uttar Pradesh is good. A 
friend, only a day or two ago, motored from Lucknow across several districts 
in the east. Everywhere he found promising crops. Abundant rain had come 
recently and this had assured a good harvest. The peasantry were happy at this 
development. I am very glad that at long last these poor long suffering peasants 
of the eastern districts will have this good harvest. But I realise that this does 


284. Shibbanlal Saksena again demanded a Ghaghra and Rapti project, asserting that the Nepal 
Government must agree since they would be protected from floods and “get irrigation 
and power without any cost to themselves”, and since they had already agreed to the 
Kosi and Gandak projects. 

285. In his letter of 30 August to Nehru. Shibbanlal Saksena had written that “torturing people 
to realise rents and seven years' arrears of taccavi dues and panchayat taxes during famine 
and extorting money from them which they would normally invest in cultivation for 
growing more food is not only cruelty but a national crime, for it reduces production of 
food by reducing the capital which would otherw ise be invested in agriculture.” Saksena 
also stated, “1 know from personal knowledge that innumerable students have given up 
studies because they could not pay fees.” 
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not absolve us from our responsibility for the development of these areas. That 
will involve hard and coop>erative effort and not party conflicts. 

I urge you, therefore, again to end your fast.’"* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


84. To Chandra Bhanu Gupta^®^ 


September 14. 1958 

My dear Chandra Bhanu,’"" 

Thank you for your letter of the 11th September"'' which I have received and 
read with care. It is rather difficult for me to enter into any controversy with 
you, more especially about personal matters, in a letter. I told you, when you 


286. Nehru sent a copy of this letter to Sampumanand. In the covering note he wrote, “Shibbanlal 
has been coming to Parliament every day for half an hour or so in the mornings. He sits 
there on the front Opposition bench, dazed or half-asleep. He walks slowly with 
a.ssistance. Today, as he got up from the bench to go out, he fell down.” Nehru added, “As 
you know, he is very obstinate. A number of people have been trying to induce him to 
give up his fa.st without much success. Some of these people asked me to write to him. I 
agreed to do so.” Shibbanlal Saksena broke his fast on 10 September 1958. 

287. JN Collection. 

288. A prominent Congressman from Uttar Pradesh. Chandra Bhanu Gupta had been a Minister 
in the UP Government from 1947 to 1957. He was defeated in the 1957 general elections 
from the Lucknow City constituency and again in a by-election in April 1958 from the 
Maudaha (Hamirpur) rural constituency. Later he served three times as Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh: from 1960 to 1963, briefly in 1967 and from 1969 to 1970. 

289. Chandra Bhanu Gupta wrote that he was greatly disillusioned after his recent conversation 
with Nehru in Delhi which, he said, was “an eye opener to me for its jolts and misgivings”. 
He further .said, “1 am today a victim of a well-organi.sed partisan malicious campaign 
bom purely of prejudices, jealousy and self-interest with a view to tar and smear me.” 
Attributing his defeat at Maudaha to “objectionable tactics and manoeuvrings of interested 
persons”, Gupta said that his defeat had given his adversaries a handle to propagate that 
his personal unpopularity more than anything else had brought this about. C.B. Gupta 
also wrote, “1 am charged with bossism — In that connection you casually referred to the 
bossism of Sardar Patel and consequent hollowness as a result of it in his home province 
after his death. 1 was too small to be mentioned along with that great personality and 
leadership.” Gupta denied he ever played the role of a boss. He also said that during the 
conversation with Nehru he was stunned to know that “my present role in UP politics is 
akin to that of a ‘disturber’.” Offering to resign from the PCC and the AlCC, he said, 
“Besides peace this may also save you from embarrassment on account of me and my 
alleged unwhole.some role in the organisation.” 
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were here, that it is because of my regard for you that I had felt disturbed at 
various happenings and developments. If you had not been an old and valued 
colleague, I would not have cared much. 

It is possible that I may be misled occasionally by some reports that reach 
me. But, surely, 1 have some long experience of political life and of many 
colleagues and comrades, and I would be a very ineffective person if I allowed 
myself to be led away by odd reports. Again, the fact of defeat at elections 
does not and should not colour one’s view of a person. 

You say that you are not a “yes” man.’’“ That is perfectly true, and I do not 
think anyone has accused you of that. But, what has often been said, and I 
think with truth, is that you have gathered round yourself “yes” men. 

In UP politics, groups have been formed almost always on the personal 
basis, and not on any high principles. Indeed, principles are seldom discussed 
or even intellectually appreciated. There has been a general tendency for a 
communal outlook to creep in slowly. 

1 spoke to you frankly when you came, because any other course would 
have been unfair to you and to me. I did think that you had introduced a certain 
disruptive element in provincial Congress affairs. This does not mean that I 
want you to resign from the Congress or from any Committee of the Congress. 
In fact, what I did not like was your being out of important Congress bodies or 
the Legislature, and yet playing a rather important and sometimes disruptive 
part from outside. 

There is no question of any embarrassment to me because of your working 
in the Congress. Indeed, I would like you to do so. You are much too valued a 
colleague for me to like losing you. There is tremendous work to be done in the 
country, and I am afraid that we are not proving ourselves up to the mark and 
losing ourselves in petty matters. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


290. C.B. Gupta wrote that he would like to .step aside from active Congress politics, if Nehru 
so desired. He added, “For good or bad I cannot be an ‘yes’ man. In public matters I have 
never played that role and cannot perhaps adopt it at this age.” 
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(vii) West Ben}>al 


85. ToB.C. 

September 5. 1*^58 

My dear Bidhan,''*’ 

Kripalani made an appeal the other day in the Lok Sabha tor the Government 
here to ask for the eooperation of leaders of parties here in regard to the b)od 
problem. 1 invited today, therefore, leaders of sttme groups, sueh as Asoka 
Mehta, Jaipal Singh, Surendra Mahanty of Orissa, Z.A. Ahmad of the 
Communist Party of UP and Hriday Nath Kunzru. They all eame exeept 
Hriday Nath Kunzru who was unable to attend. Also present were Pantji and 
Ajit Prasad Jain. 

We had a friendly talk for about an hour and a half.''” 1 enelose a summary 
of that talk. 

You will see that special stress was laid on the situations in the UP and 
West Bengal and it was repeatedly suggested that similar top level talks between 
party leaders as we are having in Delhi, should take place in UP and West 
Bengal. 

It is difficult for me to advise you about this because 1 am not intimately 
acquainted with the situation in West Bengal. But it seems to me that it would 
be a good approach to invite a few of the leaders of the Opposition parties to 
discuss the food situation quite informally and without the heat and passion of 
debate. So far as we are concerned, we intend to have this informal committee 
here as a more or less continuing feature. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawahar] 


291 


291. File No. 3l(78)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

292. Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

29.3. For Nehru’s note on the meeting, see item 172. 
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86. Anti-Profiteering Ordinance^®^ 

The Cabinet considered the draft of the West Bengal Anti-Profiteering Ordinance, 
1958, proposed to be promulgated by the West Bengal Government’*'”' and was 
of the view that, while it was desirable to take suitable steps to control the 
prices of certain articles of daily use, the procedure suggested by the State 
Government would lead to various difficulties. The Cabinet, therefore, desired 
that, before taking any further steps in this direction, a representative of the 
West Bengal Government might be invited to come to Delhi so that the matter 
might be discussed with him in all its aspects. In this connection, the Cabinet 
made the following suggestions: 

( 1 ) The aim should be to control the prices of essential articles of common 
use; 

(2) The State Government should have discretion to select and notify the 
areas to which the Law controlling prices would apply; and 

(3) The formula for controlling prices should be so framed that the 
maximum prices allowed should be specific and easily ascertainable. 

2. The Prime Minister suggested, and the Cabinet agreed, that the 
desirability of taking similar measures in respect of other States should also be 
examined. 


294. Minutes of the meeting of the Cabinet, 8 October 1958. File No 28/30-Judl-I/1958, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, National Archives of India. 

...95. On 1 7 July 1958, the West Bengal Government warned dealers against hoarding essential 
commodities. As neither the warning nor the existing law seemed effect! ve^ the State 
Government considered fresh legislation. 
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87. To B.C. Roy^^ 


9th October, 1958 

My dear Bidhan, 

When I was away in Bhutan, Jyoti Basu,”*^^ one of your MLAs, wrote to me 
and sent me a copy ot the report of the committee appointed by you in regard 
to food policy.'*^^ Since my return to Delhi I have been heavily occupied with 
these bank meetings and the rest and I could not see my old papers. I have now 
seen them. 

The report apparently was not published at all till it came out in the press 
through some leakage. Later, the Government published it. This was rather 
unfortunate as it indicated that Government were afraid of the public knowing 
what the report contained. 

Actually, the report is very critical of Government’s policy and more 
especially of its implementation. 

Since you received this report, or since its publication, did you take any 
steps in regard to the matters raised in the report? 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawahar] 


296. JN Collection. 

297. A leader of the Communist Party of India. 

298. The West Bengal Food Enquiry' Committee under Tarun Kanti Ghosh, Minister of State 
for Development, appointed on 2 May 1958, reported on 20 September 1958 that 
inadequate statistical information led to poor implementation of policy, that the Cordoning 
Order to control paddy smuggling was poorly enforced, and that the procurement target 
of 1,58,000 tons had been missed by a wide margin. 
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88. To Prafulla Chandra Sen^ 


19th October, 1958 

My dear Prafulla Babu,^^^ 

I have just received your letter of the 17th October about the West Bengal Anti- 
Profiteering Ordinance.^®' 

I was not present when the talks about this ordinance took place here, but 
1 had a brief talk with Dr Roy and pointed out to him that the original draft 
which had been sent to us by the West Bengal Government seemed to us quite 
unworkable. We were anxious that some such ordinance should be passed as 
early as possible, but certain changes were necessary. After that I had no 
discussion on this subject. 

1 have not seen the new draft and cannot say anything about it. But I still 
think that your original draft was hardly capable of being worked. I am sending 
your letter and note to our Food Minister. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


299. JN Collection. 

300. Minister for Food, Relief and Supplies, Government of West Bengal. 

301. P.C. Sen commented adversely on the Union Law Ministry's draft of the West Bengal 
Anti- Profiteering Ordinance, which aimed at the State Government fixing price maxima, 
whereas his Department had wanted “a formula which would allow all honest traders to 
charge reasonable prices without any difficulties.” He pointed out that fixing prices 
without full control of production and distribution was impossible, that it was possible 
to arrive at a reasonable price and profit margin for traders by calculating transport and 
incidental costs, that the prices fixed as maxima would inevitably become the statutory 
prices, and that if prices were fixed for certain areas, goods would disapp>ear from those 
areas and appear in the black market just outside them. So he asked Nehru to restore his 
Department's draft. 

302. The West Bengal Government issued an Anti-Profiteering Ordinance on 22 October 1958 
to control and fix the prices of essential commodities: rice and rice in the husk, wheat and 
wheat products, pulses, spices, edible oil, sugar, baby food, paper, drugs 
and medicine. Profiteering would be punishable with rigorous imprisonment up to 
two years. 
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(g) (Joa and Pondichern 
(i) (loa 


89. Trade Agreement between Pakistan 
and Portugal^ 

Starred Question No. 1062 for the Lok Sabha.^^ 

I am redrafting the answer. Please have it put in Hindi: 

Answer 

It is open to Pakistan to have any trade arrangements or treaties it likes with 
other countries. The Government of India can only regret that some of these 
arrangements are apparently motivated by a dislike of India. The people of 
Pakistan, as the people of India, have had past experience of foreign domination 
and both have declared their strong disapproval of colonial rule. It is, therefore, 
surprising that the Government of Pakistan should carry on a policy of supporting 
colonial domination of Goa by Portugal. 

(To be answered by Parliamentary Secretary, 


303. Note, 5 September 1958. File No. 10-31/58-Goa, MEA. 

304. Iqbal Singh, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Fero/epore, Punjab, and Amar 
Singh Damar, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Jhabua ( Reserved Constituency), 
Madhya Pradesh, in a question submitted in Hindi, wanted to know about “the attitude 
adopted by the Government of India regarding the trade and air agreements reached 
recently between Pakistan and Goa.” Pakistan and Portugal signed a one-year trade 
agreement in Karachi on 16 June 1958 providing for, among other things, special 
arrangements for exchange of certain commcxlities between Goa and Pakistan. A joint 
communique said that the two countries had agreed to extend “most favoured-nation” 
treatment to each other. 

305. SAK is Sadath Ali Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for External Affairs. 
The question was answered by him on 9 September 1958. 
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90. Imprisonment of Sudha Joshi^ 

I see from the answer to a question for the Lok Sabha that Sudha Joshi is still 
supposed to be in a Goa prison.’®’ This is surprising as you will remember that 
we have been definitely told, I think, by the Brazilian Ambassador’®** that Sudha 
Joshi w as going to be released. Will you please verify the answer to this unstarred 
question No. 7644. If it is a fact that Sudha Joshi has not been released, then 
the Brazilian Ambassador should be asked about it.’®® There are also three other 
names of Indians in prison in Goa. 


91. To Berta Menezes Braganza e Furtado^^® 


October 4, 1 95 8 


Dear Mrs Furtado/" 

On my return from my tour in Bhutan, I have learnt with deep regret of the 
death of Dr Tristao de Braganza Cunha.^*^ His death indeed is a great loss to all 
of us who knew him and more particularly to the cause of Goan freedom 
which he served and for which he suffered so much. 


3()6. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretaiy, 1 3 September 1 958. JN Collection. 

307. In a written answer to a question in the Lok Sabha on 22 September 1 958, Nehru stated 
that Sudha Joshi was still in prison in Goa, along with Mohan Laxman Ranade, 
Madhusudan Guntak and Gangadhar R. Manjrekar. She was arrested on 6 April 1 955 
after presiding over the ninth annual session of the National Congress, Goa and calling 
upon the Portuguese to quit Goa. 

308. Jose Cochrane de Alencar. By an agreement between the two states in November 1 955, 
Indian interests in Portugal were handled by Egypt, and Portuguese interests in India by 
Brazil. 

309. Sudha Joshi was released from detention in May 1 959. 

3 lO. JN Collection. 

3 1 1 . Berta Antonio Furtado, nee Menezes Braganza: niece of T.B. Cunha and a leading member 
of the Goan liberation movement; addressed a huge rally at Margao on 30 June 1 946, 
whereupon many Goan women actively participated in the movement; sought political 
asylum in Belgaum and later in Bombay along with her husband, Antonio Furtado, a 
political refugee; edited F ree Goa, which was started by T.B. Cunha; participated in the 
Afro-Asian Women s Solidarity Conference, Cairo, and the International Women's Peace 
Council, Moscow. 

3 1 2. Goan freedom fighter, popularly known as the father of Goan nationalism. 
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I shall be grateful if you will kindly convey my sorrow and condolence to 
the other members of his family.^'^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

92 . To M.C. Chagla^’'* 

October 21, 1958 

My dear Chagla,^'’ 

Thank you for your letter of the 20th October, in which you refer to the question 
of Goa.^'^ 

You will, of course, have to keep this in view when you go to Washington, 
and it would be a good thing if you discussed this matter, whenever occasion 
arises, w ith the State Department of the United States Government and Cardinal 
Spellman. We shall keep you informed of our own thinking on this subject. 

I do not think that we should suggest a plebiscite in any form, nor should 
we discuss an independent administration of Goa. Apart from the possible 


313. The same day Nehru also .sent a message of condolence to Peter Alvares, President, 
National Congress, Goa, on the death of TB. Cunha. 

314. JN Collection. 

315. Ambassador designate to the USA. 

316. M.C. Chagla wrote that a delegation of the Freedom for Goa Movement had described 
their demoralisation. They asked him to urge the USA and Cardinal Spellman to get 
Portugal to agree to Goa deciding her own future. He added: “It was pointed out to me 
that if a plebiscite was taken to decide whether Goa should remain with Portugal or join 
us, the decision may be doubtful and in all probability adverse to us. But if the plebiscite 
took the form of Goa deciding whether she should remain with Portugal or become 
independent and autonomous, then it was certain that Goa would decide to become 
independent by an overwhelming majority. It was further pointed out to me that if 
Portugal gave autonomy to Goa, then it was cenain that within a short time Goa would 
merge with India. I was told that Cardinal Spellman, who has considerable influence with 
the Vatican, will support us in this move and persuade the Vatican to put pressure upon 
Portugal to accept this solution.’' Chagla wanted to know whether Nehru would like him 
to act on this suggestion. 

317. Francis Joseph Spellman (1889-1967): ordained, 1916: Archbishop of New York, 1939; 
Cardinal, 1946: known for his diplomacy behind the scenes. 
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undesirable consequences of these proposals,^'^ there is no reason why we 
should put forward any such supposed solution. I think our line should be to 
point out that the Portuguese administration of Goa is an authoritarian, oppressive 
Government which does not permit any trace of civil liberty or free expression 
of opinion. Considerable numbers of people are kept in prison. We should point 
out that in the nature of things, India can never agree to a continuation of a 
foreign foothold in this country. It is only because of our desire to avoid any 
militar)' conflict that we have patiently waited for a change and kept back our 
own people who wish to take some action. 

Further, stress should be laid on the nature of the population there, which 
is exactly the same, except for a very tiny proportion, as the surrounding 
population. There are a very large number of Catholics in the rest of India, and 
they have no complaint against our Government and have perfect freedom. 
Apart from this, a considerable majority of people in Goa are not Catholics. 
Anyhow, whatever their religion, they are perfectly free to practice it and to 
abide by their customs and habits. In fact, we have made it clear right from the 
beginning that Goa should remain a separate entity, following its own ways. 

The Catholics have not only full play for their religion, etc., but we are on 
triendly terms with the Catholic Church. We do not understand, however, why 
the Catholic Church, in the name of non-interference, actually passively and, 
sometimes, actively, encourages the maintenance of the status quo, which is 
indefensible. 

What we would like immediately is the establishment of full civil liberties in 
Goa so that people could function as they like and express their views as they 
like, and people in prison for purely political offences should be released. The 
ultimate solution can only be close association with India, with possibly internal 
autonomy. 

As a matter ot fact, no question of plebiscite can arise so long as the 
Portuguese are in authoritarian control ot the place. We have seen how elections 
are carried on even in Portugal, and the whole world has laughed at the recent 


- 18 . Cha^^la wrote that in his opinion there was “no analogy whatever” between proposals for 
plebiscite in Kashmir and Goa, as Kashmir had constitutionally merged with India, a 
(X)nstituent assembly elected by the people of Kashmir having taken the decision, while 
joa had given no such decision. Moreover, he added, “the various circumstances which 
make plebiscite m Kashmir impossible Uxiay do not exist in the case of Goa.” 
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Presidential election there. To talk of any kind of plebiscite or election in Goa 
under Portuguese administration is, therefore, rather absurd. 

As 1 have said above, we shall keep you informed of developments here 
and what steps we think should be taken abroad. But I would like you to 
discuss this matter from time to time w ith both the US Government and Cardinal 
Spellman. They must not be allowed to feel that we have accepted the status 
quo and that nothing more need be done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


319. Portugal held her first contested election since 1926 on 8 June 1958, and Rear-Admiral 
Americo Tomaz was elected President. The opposition candidate General Humberto 
Delgado, Director-General of Civil Aviation, complained of numerous irregularities, but 
he was removed from his post on 1 1 June and reverted to the Portuguese Air Force. 
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(ii) Pondichern 

93. Dissolution of the Pondicherry Assembly^^® 

I agree with the note.^'‘ It may be issued. 

1 have met M. Goubert^" here (Hyderabad) and he was pressing me to 
have this dissolution soon and then fresh elections. I told him we had decided 
this. 

M. Goubert also said that much of the trouble is due to our fixing salaries 
and allowances for the councillors and members. There were no such payments 
before the merger;^'^ it was the Government of India that introduced them in 
1954. He urged therefore that no payments should be made to the councillors 
or members except travelling expenses and some kind of a daily allowance for 
attendance if any members live outside Pondicherry. 1 told him that this question 
of payment could be considered later. 


320. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, Hyderabad, 26 October 1958. File No. 48/(3)/ 
58-Pond.(W), MEA. 

32 1 . The press note announcing the dissolution of the Representative Assembly of Pondicherry 
was issued by the Ministry of External Affairs on 27 October 1958 as follows: ‘‘The 
Government of India has carefully considered the situation that has arisen in Pondicherry 
following the election of the President of the Representative Assembly on August 25 
after the Assembly had been adjourned earlier in the day by the oldest member presiding 
at the time. The Government is advised that the subsequent proceedings of the Assembly 
on that day relating to the election of the President and on the other days during the 
session with the elected President in the chair are of doubtful validity. The frequent 
change in the alignment of the parties in the Assembly has also made it impossible to 
secure effective and continuous representation of the elected members in the Council of 
Government at Pondicherry.” 

Chief Commissioner M.K. Kirpalani had dissolved the Government Council on 23 
May 1958 since the majority Congress Party in the Pondicherry Assembly could not 
toim a government. The efforts of U.N. Dhebar, Congress President, and K. Kamaraj, 
Chief Minister ot Madras, to bring the two rival Congress groups in the Assembly 
together failed, and the Pondicherry Assembly was adjourned sine die on 21 September 
1958. 

322. Edouard Goubert, Congress Member of the Pondicherry Representative Assembly. 

323. On 1 November 1954, all the French possessions in India were formally handed over to 
India, though the de jure transfer of the territories took place only in August 1962. 
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94. To K.S. Venkatakrishna Reddiar^^'* 


October 29. 1958 


Dear Shri Reddiar,’’* 

Thank you for your letter of the 27th (X.tober.'"*’ As you must have known, the 
dissolution of the Pondicherry Assembly has already been announced and it is 
hoped to have fresh elections in the relatively near future. This step was taken 
after a gmxl deal of thought and we must abide by it now. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Sikkim and Bhutan 
(i) Sikkim 


95. Prohibiting Entry of Mademoiselle Delannoy 
into Sikkim“^ 

1 have seen these papers. Whatever the truth may be in what Mile. Delannoy 
writes, it is obvious that she should not be allowed to go to .Sikkim. The mere 
fact that the Sikkim Darbar is against her going there is enough for that purpose. 
Probably, it will not be desirable for her to go to Kalimpong either. She herself 
complains of people threatening her there. It is best, therefore, if she keeps 


324. JN Collection. 

325. A former Congressman from Madras Stale and member of the Tamilnad Congress 
Committee; participated in the Pondicherry freedom struggle; elected President of the 
Congress Reform Committee (CRC), a party consisting of dissident Congressmen in 
Madras State, January 1957; (The CRC emerged as the second largest party in the State 
in the 1 957 Assembly elections and was renamed the Indian National Democratic Congress 
in September 1957). 

326. Reddiar warned against a dissolution as the Congress was weak and communist and 
communal forces might benefit. He suggested a whip to bring the Congress factions 
together; he also reassured Nehru that in case of dissolution, his CRC would not obstruct 
Congress although it would not officially support it in an election. 

327. Note to the Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 5 September 1958. JN Collection. 
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away from Kalimpong. But I think she might be allowed to remain in India for 
the time being at least. 

2. It would be desirable to ask the DIB’’** for enquiries and assessment. 
After you have heard from Dr Roy’'^ and DIB, this matter might again be put 
up before me. 


96. Development of Slkkim“° 

Development of Sikkim — Mr Nehru’s Appeal — People Must Work Hard 

Gangtok, Oct. 1 . Prime Minister Nehru said here today Sikkim s prosperity 
depended on the hard work of its own people the Lepchas, Bhotias and Nepalese, 
on their unity and their upright character. 

Speaking at a meeting where an address of welcome was presented to him 
by the Maharaja of Sikkim^^' and by the residents of the State, Mr Nehru said 
history afforded examples of small countries prospering while big countries 
had fallen. He said it was the self-reliance and great capacity to work of the 
people ot these small countries that had sustained their continued progress. 
Given these attributes, no country could be stopped from going ahead. It was, 
however, a different matter that "‘in times of crisis or a danger confronting it, a 
country should be helped by another friendly country”. 

Mr Nehru said that at first there were Lepchas in Sikkim. Then came 
Bhotias and they were followed by Nepalese. How could Sikkim develop without 
co-operation and abiding unity between these people? No country whose people 
quarrelled among themselves could progress. 

Mr Nehru said the Maharaja in his address had observed that efforts were 
being made to develop Sikkim as a Welfare State. ”We in India are trying to 
build a Welfare State. The time is past when things in any country could be 
done in accordance with the wishes and needs of a few rich people. Every 
country now has to think in terms of upliftment of its people by assuring them 
of facilities for physical and intellectual growth”. 

In his address, the Maharaja said that it was largely through the help of the 
Government of India that much had been done by way of development of 
Sikkim in a short time. 

328. B.N. Mullik was Director, Intelligence Bureau. 

329. Dr B.C. Roy, Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

330. Report of speech at Gangtok, 1 October 1958. The Hindu, 2 October 1958. 

33 1 . Tashi Namgyal. 
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The Maharaja’s address was read in English by the Maharajkumar^^^ and 
translated in Sikkimese by the Chief Secretary of Sikkim, Rai Bahadur Den 
Sapa. An Address on behalf of the public also expressed the hope that help in 
the development of Sikkim would be given by India in future “as from an elder 
to a younger brother in a family.” 

Mr Nehru said that he was glad to see that Sikkim was making progress in 
regard to her development. Since his last visit, many new development 
schemes had been taken up, [and] the Maharajkumar in particular had been 
taking great interest in the development of the State. Mr Nehru said that he was 
also gratified to note that the new buildings in Gangtok retained Sikkim’s 
traditional style. It was true that in a new age new things should be learnt. But 
this did not mean that a country should uproot itself from its traditions and 
culture. 


97. The Sikkim Lottery""" 

When 1 was in Sikkim recently, the Maharajkumar spoke to me about this 
matter with some earnestness. I did not know the facts then but my reaction 
was that we should not come in the way of this Sikkim lottery and that we 
should allow it to function.^^^ I have now seen these papers and I am still of the 
same opinion. On the merits of running a lottery I do not think we should 
impose our own views on Sikkim. If they want to have it, we should allow 
them to do so. As for the strict law, whatever this may be, we need not take too 
restrictive [a] view having regard to the peculiar situation of Sikkim and our 
very intimate relations with it. What we decide about Sikkim need not be treated 
as a precedent for other States. It is obviously a special case. 

I would recommend therefore that we should not oppose or obstruct the 
working of this Sikkim lotter>'. 


332. Palden Thondup Namgyal. 

333. In the last week of December 1958. 

334. Note the Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 13 October 1958. JN Collection. 

335. Subimal Dutt recommended permitting the lottery on the ground that i) the central 
government cannot interfere; ii) some states like Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal do allow 
it while most don't because the Government of India does not approve; and iii) Sikkim as 
a small state derives a good income from it which is u.sed for charity. 
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98. To U.N. Dhebar"*"® 


October 27, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai,’” 

You wrote to me some time ago about a request from the Sikkim Congress for 
financial help for the elections what are going to take place there soon. I think 
I replied to you suggesting that no such help should be given.’”* 

1 find that one of our MPs, Raghubir Singh Panchha/.ari”’ (from PEPSU) 
is in Sikkim. He has in the past had some connection with the State Congress. 
He has been talking about financial help being given from here or some help in 
the shape of loudspeakers, etc., from the Darjeeling Congress. I am quite clear 
that we should not interfere in the Sikkim elections in any way, and I have sent 
word to Raghubir Singh accordingly.”*** 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


336. JN Collection. 

337. Pre.sident, Indian National Congress. 

338. See Nehru’s letter of 26 July 1958 to U.N. Dhebar. SWJN/SS/4.3/pp. 4()8-409. 

339. Raghbir Singh Panjhazari (1914-1999); Congressman from Punjab; General Secretary, 
Pepsu Pradesh Congress Committee, 1954-55; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1954-72. 

340. Nehru wrote to Subimal Dutt the same day: "Shri Raghubir Singh should not interfere in 
the coming elections in Sikkim. He might be informed by our P.0. 1 Political Officer Apa 
Pant) that the matter was referred to me and I was clearly of opinion that there might be 
no interference on our part with these elections. It will not be desirable even to arrange 
any supply of loud speakers, etc., from the Congress organisation.” Nehru added. "There 
IS further no chance of any financial help being given from the Congress.” Elections for 
the Sikkim State Council were held in November 1958. 
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(ii) Visit lo Bhutan 


99. Itinerary of the Visit^^ 

I sent you this afternoon a tentative programme for my visit to Bhutan. This 
was based entirely on the information given to me by Shri Apa Pant^*^^ when he 
was here. In fact, it is largely a reproduction of the programme he had made, 
except that he had provided five and a half days in Paro and I have reduced this 
stay to four and a half days. Also, he had provided two clear days’ halt at 
Gangtok and 1 have reduced this to one clear day. 

2. As I have told you, I am prepared to extend my programme by a day 
or even perhaps two days, that is, to return to Delhi on October 2nd. Perhaps 
it might be desirable to spend an extra day at Paro, that is, five clear days. As 
I am going that far and I am not likely to go there again, a slightly longer stay 
might be desirable. But I do not think I should stop at Gangtok for more than 
one clear day on my return. 

3. If I adhere to the programme I have sent you except for giving an 
extra day to Paro, this would mean our returning to Delhi on the 1st October. 
I have thus a day in hand still, as I am prepared to come back by the 2nd 
October. I think that might be left in reserve for any possible variation of the 
programme later. We might definitely fix up the first part of my programme, 
that is, the journey to Paro. 

4. It has been pointed out to me, however, that the programme as drafted 
is a pretty strenuous one, more especially on the 4th day when we have to 
cross two high passes over 14,500 feet. I am quite unable to Judge what this 
involves because a great deal depends upon the terrain and other conditions. I 
have simply accepted what Shri Apa Pant has told me about them. The distance 
is sixteen miles. That is fairly considerable in mountain regions. Further, this 
involves two high passes. 

5. I suggest that you might send a copy of the tentative programme as 1 
have drafted and also a copy of this note by air mail to Shri Apa Pant, so that he 
may give us any further advice if he considers this necessary. 

6. You will see that the programme I have suggested now is almost exactly 
what Shri Apa Pant gave me ( I enclose his original paper giving this programme). 
The only difference is the stay in Gangtok is reduced to one clear day. 


341. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 2 September 1958. JN Collection. 

342. Nehru left for Bhutan on 16 September and returned to Delhi on 2 October 1958. 

343. Political Officer of India in Sikkim and Bhutan from 1955 to 1961. 
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7. I have seen two telegrams from Shri Apa Pant which were received 
today. In one of these he points out that the programme will be crowded if I 
have to return to Delhi on the 30th. As I have already extended my stay by a 
day or two. this need not trouble him. 

8. The other telegram is about security arrangements. I do not think it is 
necessary for Atuk Tsering'^ to go to Bhutan and come back in time to meet 
me. There is no point in this. What would be desirable would be for Atuk 
Tsering and one or two of our other security staff to go ahead of me, perhaps 
to Yatung. They could come back and meet us on the Tibet border if considered 
necessary. Or else, some two or three persons could go a day or two ahead of 
me throughout the journey. 


100. To H.N. Mukerjee^® 


September 9, 1 958 

Dear Hiren,'^ 

Your letter of the 7th September. 

It is not quite clear to me what we can do about Joliot-Curie’s daughter, 
Irene. ’ Ot course, it she comes, there will be no objection on our part. But we 
can hardly invite her to come. However, we shall try to find out something 
about her from our Embassy in Paris. 

Bhutan is one ot the most inaccessible and remote countries in the world. 
It takes tive days trom Gangtok of hard trekking over three mountain passes 
between 14,000 and 15,000 teet, to reach there. I suppose that politically or 
otherwise it is what is called backward. It is very sparsely populated. The 
entire population, I think, is about 3(X).{XX)''*’* mostly of small farmers. They 
are fairly tough people. I can well imagine that the Maharaja^'*'^ or the Government 
there do not approve ot political agitation. But 1 had not heard of any atrocities 


.^44. Atuk Tsering, a Khampa-Tibetan, was a Deputy Superintendant of Police in the Intelligence 
Bureau; he accompanied the Prime Mini.ster on his visit to Bhutan 
-H5. JN Collection, 

-U6. CPI Member ot the Lok Sabha from Calcutta Central, West Bengal. 

-^47. Perhaps Nehru was referring to Helene Langevin-Joliot (b. 1 927), a nuclear physicist, the 
daughter ot the French scientists Frederic and Irene Joliot-Curie. 

348. According to The Statesmans Yearbook 1958 (London: Macmillan), the estimated 
population ot Bhutan at the time was around 6(X),0()(). 

349. Jigme Doiji Wangchuk. 
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such as you indicate.^^^ As a matter of fact, Nepalese are usually the aggressive 
elements in all these areas, Sikkim, Bhutan, etc. The real people of Sikkim and 
of Bhutan are rather soft and gentle looking. Their population increases also at 
a very slow pace. Nepalese, on the other hand, increase rapidly, spread out and 
overawe the others. The objection to them not only comes from the ruling 
authorities but also from the indigenous people. 

I shall take your book on Gandhiji^^' with me to Bhutan. 

Ever yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 01 - Cable to David Astoi^“ 

I have your telegram. I am sorry it is not feasible for me to take newspaper 
correspondents with me. I am going to Bhutan and not Tibet, though I have to 
pass a small comer of Tibet en route. Owing to various difficulties, I am not 
taking any newspaper correspondent. Only one Indian news agency 
correspondent will accompany me.^^^ Visas have to be obtained, and we have 
decided to keep our party as small as possible. 


350. Hiren Mukerjee’s letter containing these details has not been traced. 

35 1 . Gandhiji: A Study (Calcutta: National Book Agency, 1 958). 

352. 1 4 September 1 958. JN Collection. 

Francis David Langhome Astor (1 9 1 2-2(X) I ); English newspaper editor and proprietor 
and member of the prominent Astor family; Foreign Editor, The Observer, 1 946-48, 
Editor, 1 948-75, and Director, 1 976-8 1. 

353. Only the staff correspondent of the PTI accompanied Nehru during his visit to Bhutan. 
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102. A Toast to Friendship between India and China^®^ 

His Excellency and friends, if I may address this company as friends. 

You have just proposed a toast which is very dear to me. that is, a toast of the 
friendship of the people of China and the people of India. You know that these 
two great countries which have been neighbours for thousands of years have 
never had a war between them. That is a record which few countries can 
compare with. And now it is all the more important that our two countries 
should live in friendship and cooperation and work for the great cause of peace 
in the world, as well as, of course the great cause of serving their own people. 

So you know. Your Excellency, that I have come here to Yatung today 
rather accidentally, on my way to Bhutan. This is not a regular visit of mine to 
this great State or to the Tibetan region of China. Nevertheless I am glad that I 
have been given this opportunity, even for a brief time, to set foot on this land 
and to meet some of these people here. I welcome this, and I shall take away a 
memory of your hospitality, as well as the hospitality of the others, many 
others whom I have already met here, or whom 1 am likely to meet. 

I shall like you to convey my sense of gratitude to the Government of the 
People's Republic of China for their kind arrangements for my passing through 
this part of the country, and may 1 ask Your Excellency and all others present 
here to drink to the health of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, the great leader and a 
symbol ot the people of China. As I had said that the contacts of India and 
China have been peaceful and friendly for thousands of years, with that part of 
the Chinese state, namely, of the Tibetan region which is our neighbour, we 
have had close cultural and religious ties also for over thousand [sic] of years, 
which we have cherished. 


354. Speech at Yatung, in Tibet, on 18 September 1958, at a banquet hosted by General Tang 
Kwan Sun, special representative of General Chang Ching Wu. the Chinese Central 
Government's representative in Tibet. AIR tapes. NM.ML. 

Nehru entered Tibet on 1 8 .September on his way to Bhutan. He was received on the 
Sikkim-Tibet border at Nathu La Pass by K.C. Johorey, India’s Trade Agent at Yatung. 
Nehru stayed overnight at the Indian Trade Agency in Yatung. 
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103. The Binding Links between India and Bhutan^® 

Sovereignty of Bhutan, India Will Always Respect:Nehru’s Assurance 
Need for Mutual Goodwill Stressed 

Pare, Sept. 23. Prime Minister Nehru told the people of Bhutan today that 
India’s only desire as regards their country w as that it should remain independent 
and choose its own road of progress. 

At a public meeting, Mr Nehru said: “Some may think that since India is a 
great and powerful country and Bhutan is small one, the former might w ish to 
exercise pressure on Bhutan. It is, therefore, essential that I make it clear to 
you that our only wish is that you should remain an independent country, 
choosing your own way of life and taking the path of progress according to 
your will. 

“At the same time we two should live with mutual gcxxlwill. We are members 
of the same Himalayan family and should live as friendly neighbours, helping 
each other. The freedom of both Bhutan and India should be safeguarded so 
that no one from outside can do any harm to them”. 

Most of the nearly 5,000 men, women and children of Paro had gathered 
to hear the Prime Minister and they cheered him frequently, especially when he 
spoke about friendly and equal relations between India and Bhutan. 

For the first few minutes, the Prime Minister’s speech, in Hindi, was 
translated by an official interpreter, but thereafter, the Maharaja of Bhutan himself 
took over. Earlier, in his welcome speech the Maharaja paid a tribute to Mr 
Nehru as having always been a peace-maker amongst powerful warring nations. 

The Maharani of Bhutan, the Prime Minister of Bhutan, Mr Jigme Dorje, 
Lamas of Paro Dzong, Mrs Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of Sikkim, and 
the Indian officials, Mr A.B. Pant and Mr M.K. Rustomji [sic], were present. 

Mr Nehru said that the world was fast changing. Bhutan could not remain 
isolated but any change Bhutan underwent would be in accordance with its 
own will and not because of the pressure of other countries. In the world of 
today new machines, new factories and new power were changing the lives of 
the people. With their help the upliftment of the people was being achieved. 
India was trying to press these things in the service of her people, and while 
doing so, she would be glad to give training to the youth of Bhutan also. Even 
at present some boys from Bhutan were receiving education in India. When 
they came back, they w'ould be able to serve the people here. 

355. Report of speech at a public meeting, Paro, Bhutan, 23 September 1 958. The Hindu, 

24 September 1 958. 
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Teaching of Hindi in Bhutan 


Mr Nehru said he was glad to learn that the Maharaja had arranged for the 
teaching of Hindi in schools in Bhutan. This, he added, would strengthen Indo- 
Bhutanese friendly relations. He hoped that the learning of Hindi would spread 
here so that both India and Bhutan would be able to benefit from it. 

Mr Nehru said he could not come to this beautiful country earlier because 
of pressure of work. Bhutan lay in the lap of the Himalayas. He had always 
been fascinated by these mountains. So he had come not as a stranger but as a 
friend of Bhutan. He was touched by the affectionate welcome given by the 
people. This love of the people and grandeur of the Himalayas, he said, made 
the problems of India and the world recede into the background. He hoped that 
he would get another opportunity of seeing the other parts of Bhutan too. The 
two countries were like brothers. One could say India was the elder brother 
and Bhutan the younger, but all the same they were brothers and brothers must 
live in amity. 

Message of Buddha 

The Indian Prime Minister said that a long time ago a voice from India, that of 
the Buddha, had reached Bhutan. It also spread in many other countries. This 
message of the Buddha was a binding link between India and Bhutan. The 
message of the Buddha had been spread in these regions by Padmasambhava^^^ 
from Nalanda University and at a time when there was talk of war in the world, 
the people ot the world would do well to learn that message. “Whatever happens 
elsewhere, we have to resolve that in our countries we should maintain peace 
and we should go along the path of peace and help each other”. 

Mr Nehru expressed the hope that the Maharaja of Bhutan would come to 
India, thus further strengthening the ties of friendship between the two. ‘"I 


356. He was from Uddiyan (traditionally indentified with the Swat Valley in Pakistan) and 
lived in the middle ot the eighth century AD; venerated as “a second Buddha'’; taught at 
Nalanda, went to Tibet in 757 AD at the invitation of the Tibetan King and transmitted 
Vajrayana Buddhism, a tantric torm of Buddhism, to Tibet, Bhutan and the neighlx)uring 
countries; founded the first Tibetan monastery at Samye in 779 AD; introduced Lamaism 
in Tibet, where he is also known as Guru Rinp(x:he (Precious Guru); in Bhutan, he is 
associated w ith the ‘Tiger s Nest" monastery built on a cliff wall about 5(X) metres above 
the fl(X)r of Paro valley. 

357. The Maharaja of Bhutan visited India in February I960. 
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will again cross over (on his return journey) and while doing so, I will leave a 
part of my heart in these mountains,” the Prime Minister added. 

After the public speech, Mr Nehru watched performances by masked 
dancers. Later tea was served on behalf of the Prime Minister to all the 6,2(X) 
people who had gathered for the public meeting and the dance performances. 
Folk dances were staged by boys and girls after the tea. One unique feature of 
the entertainment programme was a collective dance by children of five and 
below, including a daughter of the Maharaja. People also saw an exhibition of 
photographs depicting India’s developmental activities and rich cultural heritage. 


104. Note on Visit to Bhutan^®® 

1 have now been here at Paro for five days. Tomorrow morning, we leave this 
place and after crossing various passes reach Yatung. From there to Gangtok 
and Delhi. 

2. During our stay here, we have been constantly with the Maharaja and 
his Prime Minister, Jigme Dorji. Apart from many general conversations that 
we have had, I have had two special and private conversations with the 
Maharaja; also with Shri Jigme Dorji. At the Maharaja’s suggestion, I met his 
Council of Ministers or Advisers and some senior officials of the Bhutanese 
Government on two occasions when questions were put to me and I answered 
them. 

3. The Bhutanese Government and the Maharaja did everything in their 
power to make our visit pleasant and agreeable. In addition to these 
arrangements, which were on a lavish scale, we were surrounded by an 
atmosphere of friendship and affection. Even when the Maharaja came to India 
some years ago.”"* he was friendly and created a good impression upon us. But 
he was also a little cautious then and perhaps we were a little too anxious then 
to get something out of him, in regard to Bhutan’s relations with India. Anyhow, 
on this occasion, there were hardly any inhibitions, and we talked quite frankly 
and in a spirit of mutual trust. 

4. This development is no doubt due to many causes. Firstly, our general 
attitude towards Bhutan and our avoidance of pressure tactics. Secondly, a 
reaction to what is happening in Tibet under Chinese domination. Thirdly, to 


358. Written at Paro. Bhutan. 26 September 1958. JN Collection. Also available in Subimal 
Dutt Papers, NMML. 

359. In Januaiy 1949. 
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some extent, the development of Sikkim with help from India. All this is no 
doubt true. But we must give credit for this closer relationship that has grown 
up between Bhutan and India to our Political Officer at Gangtok, Shri Apa 
Pant, who represents us also in Bhutan. I think also that Shri Rustomji’*“, the 
Dewan of Sikkim, has helped in this growing friendship. 

5. I found that both Shri Apa Pant and Shri Rustomji were on terms of 
what might be called intimate friendship with the Maharaja and the Prime Minister 
of Bhutan. Both of them were respected and apparently trusted. Shri Apa Pant, 
ever since he occupied his present post, has progressively identified himself 
with the problems and peoples of these regions, which include Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Tibet. He has travelled about a good deal in both Bhutan and Tibet and 
taken some trouble to study not only the political conditions but also the religious 
background which affects these people so powerfully. Shri Rustomji speaks 
Tibetan with great tluency and is, therefore, quite at home with the common 
people not only in Sikkim but also in Bhutan and presumably in Tibet. He has 
identified himself so much with Sikkim, in dress and other ways, that he is 
practically accepted as belonging to Sikkim by the people there. Even in his 
conversation, “we” normally refers to “we Sikkimese”. This in itself indicates 
the measure of success which he has achieved in dealing with his tasks as 
Dewan of Sikkim. 

6. In the course of this journey. 1 have been reminded again and again of 
the great importance of our officers know ing the language of the region. This 
of course applies to every part of the world. It is impossible to get to know a 
people or have any understanding of their background or culture or thinking 
without knowing their language. Important as this is in, let us say, countries of 
Europe and America or in most countries of Asia, it becomes doubly important 
in places like Bhutan and Tibet where the other normal contacts are largely 
absent. There is no press here, no new spapers and contacts usually are limited 
to rigid formal conversations with officials. A person who does not know 
Tibetan will necessarily live remote from the people. 

7. Most of our officers would naturally prefer to choose as a foreign 
language some well-known European language or possibly Persian or Arabic. 
They would hesitate to take up Tibetan as that might limit their wider utility in 
other countries. Nevertheless, I think it is most important that any officer 
serving in these areas should make an attempt to learn Tibetan. Even if he does 
not become fluent in it, a little knowledge will be of great use. 

8. Bhutan is in some ways quite unique among the countries of the world. 
It is lying on the borders of India and it is very difficult of access. Possibly no 


360. N.K. Rustomji. 
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other country in the world is quite so inaccessible as Bhutan is even now. 
Communications are primitive; there are no roads, except I think for a few 
miles near the Assam border. To reach Bhutan is thus difficult; to move about 
within Bhutan is equally difficult. Tours by the Maharaja or the officials are 
therefore arduous, time-consuming, without covering too much ground. 7'he 
normal facilities of States, such as postal system and telegraphs, are lacking, 
though I believe some letters can be sent once a week to India. There is hardly 
any internal postal system. Wireless sets are practically the only means of 
obtaining information by the Government. Private people here probably 
communicate with each other in the same way as they did 2,(K)() years or 
more ago. 

9. Education is still limited to a few new schools and what may be given 
in the monasteries. The health service is also very limited and consists of small 
very ill-equipped hospitals in a few places. Even these are looked at with some 
reservation by the people. A small hospital in Paro, which we visited today, was 
in charge of a Sikkimese educated, 1 think, in England. He felt very frustrated 
with conditions here, both professionally and otherwise as he had hardly any 
cultural contacts. The radio, of course, is available in some of the senior officials’ 
houses and this brings world news. Since I left Gangtok ten days ago, I have 
not seen a newspaper of any kind and I have had to rely on AIR news broadcasts 
every morning and evening. 

10. As a result of all this, life moves slowly here and one feels more cut 
off from the rest of the world than perhaps anywhere else. And yet things are 
slowly on the move and there is no doubt that the young Maharaja and his 
charming wife^' as well as the Prime Minister, Jigme Dorji, are anxious to 
develop this country. Small beginnings are evident as well as proposals for 
development schemes. 

11. It is difficult for me to judge of the condition of the common people 
here. I visited yesterday the house of a middle-class farmer. I was told that that 
was a fair average. I was surprised to find that the house was a large and 
roomy one. He had eleven acres of land, three horses, numerous cattle and 
pigs and poultry. If this is anywhere near the average, it is a fairly high one, 
certainly far better than vast numbers of our peasantry in India. 1 was told that 
the average holding was seldom less than five acres and went up to fifteen. 
Generally speaking, the system of peasant proprietorship holds and the Maharaja 
has given up his lands to the peasantry. There are still, however, a few big 
landlords, chiefly the step-mother of the Maharaja. Because of her special 
position, it has been difficult to deal with her in this matter. But the Maharaja is 


361. Ashi Kesang Choden Wangchuk. 
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anxious to do something about it and, I believe, has already taken some steps to 
that end. 

12. lam told that there are no beggars and practically no unemployment. 
Wages of casual labour vary from about Rs 1/8/- to Rs 5/- a day. In fact, it is 
not easy to get casual labour. The population is sparse and is said to be about 
700,000 in the whole country. Probably the greater part of it is concentrated in 
the south. The Nepali element is largely in the south. During the past fifty or 
sixty years, there was considerable incursion from Nepal. But now this has 
been restricted. Complaints used to come to us about the ill-treatment of these 
Nepalese in Bhutan. Probably this is much less now than it used to be and an 
attempt is being made to absorb them in the rest of the population. The Maharaja 
has complete autocratic powers. He has, however, some kind of a Cabinet, 
nominated by him and has now constituted a General Assembly. I am not sure 
how this General Assembly has come into being. Probably it consists largely of 
headmen of villages. This is a purely advisory body. 

13. Visiting some odd shops today, I noticed many simple articles from 
India which were priced rather high. What surprised me, however, was the 
very high price of the Bhutan textiles, which are very beautifully woven and 
attractive. 

14. Generally speaking, one has the impression of a more or less contented 
people or, at any rate, of people who are not actively discontented. The basic 
necessities of life are provided for them, even though they may not have many 
of the accessories which have become necessities for us elsewhere. The people 
appear well-built and tough. The women seem to participate in the life of the 
community freely. One odd feature is that women have short cropped hair. 
Only in case of a misfortune, such as the death of the first bom, do they allow 
their hair to grow long. The Maharaja and the Maharani appear to be popular 
and respected. Buddhism of the Tibetan Lamaist variety flourishes, except in 
the Nepalese who are Hindus. There are practically no other religions represented 
here, such as Christianity or Islam. I should think that the people are intelligent 
and given the chance will be able to take advantage of it. 

15. In my talks with the Maharaja or his Councillors, two or three questions 
stood out. Everyone said that they were very happy with the friendly relations 
with India at present. But what would happen afterwards when other people 
are in control of India’s destiny? What of Kerala? Would Communism spread 
in India? Apart from Communism, would succeeding governments of India 
adopt a more aggressive policy towards Bhutan? And then those who were 
concerned for Tibet. What was likely to happen there under the Communist 
regime? Would the spirit of the Tibetans be cmshed? Would the Chinese send 
large numbers to colonise Tibet and thus change the whole texture of the 
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population there? What should Bhutan's policy be towards these events in Tibet? 
If the Khampa rebels in Tibet were driven by the Chinese into Bhutan, what 
should they do about it? And further if Chinese forces followed these Khampas 
into Bhutan how were they to meet this menace? 

16. 1 tried to answer these questions as best 1 could. So far as India's 
policy towards Bhutan is concerned, I told them that this was not a policy 
connected with a particular individual like myself, although individuals made a 
difference at times. Our Government was a complicated apparatus and a fixed 
policy could not be changed, more especially in foreign affairs, whatever change 
in government might take place. That policy took shape after passing through 
many stages. To begin with, it will have to be in keeping with our broad general 
outlook on foreign and internal affairs. Secondly, the Ministry or Department 
concerned, which was a continuing affair and not just representing an individual’s 
views, would formulate that policy. The Cabinet would then consider it and 
finally Parliament had to give its sanction to it. All this could not easily be 
reversed and indeed there was absolutely no reason why any succeeding 
government should even think of reversing it. The basic point to be considered 
was whether that policy was good for the two countries concerned, namely, 
Bhutan and India. If it was in the national interest of both to maintain that 
policy that would certainly endure. 1 was convinced that our present policy 
was to our mutual advantage and hence I had no fear that it would undergo any 
marked change in future, whatever other changes might take place. 

1 7. As regards Tibet, I told them that in understanding the present position, 
one must not lay too much stress on Communism, important as that aspect 
was. What we saw now was a strong Chinese State emerging and following 
the policy of all previous strong Chinese States w hich tended towards expansion. 
Indeed, that was a tendency of all powerful military States. That tendency 
continues in various forms, sometimes political, sometimes economic, whether 
it was China or the Soviet Union or the United States ot America. It was checked 
to some extent by other factors and by the mutual rivalry and hostility ot other 
States. Thus we were experiencing today a revival of Chinese expansionism 
under cover of Communism. I had no doubt that this expansionism would 
have come if by any chance the Kuomintang had become a strong and 
unified State. 

18. This expansion did not, however, lessen in any way the difficulties or 
the problems that faced us in Tibet or elsewhere. I could not advise Tibetans as 
to what they should do. It was inevitable for us to recognise Chinese sovereignty 
over Tibet. That was politically and historically Justified, even though it was 
always tempered by Tibetan autonomy. Therefore, we had while recognising 
Chinese sovereignty urged the fullest autonomy to Tibet. This was in effect 
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laid down in the Chinese Treaty with Tibet. But whether it would be acted 
upon or not I could not say. That would depend a great deal on the Tibetans 
themselves. It was clear that we in India could have followed no other policy in 
this matter. We cannot, therefore, encourage any anti-Chinese activities from 
Indian soil. That would do little good to the Tibetan people and get us into 
difficulties. We had explained this to the Tibetans. 

19. It was clear to me that there was much discontent in Tibet against the 
Chinese occupation. In fact, Tibet was an occupied country and no one could 
doubt that this was done against the will of the Tibetans who were unhappy at 
the change. It must be remembered, however, that Tibet had long continued to 
be an exceedingly backward country in political and economic matters. I was 
not competent to judge about the religious aspect. So long as Tibet was sealed 
from the outside world, this backward economy could continue. But the moment 
the urges and forces of the outside world entered, new ferments were created 
and changes would inevitably take place. To expect the old order to continue 
was not justified. I would have liked the Tibetans themselves to bring about 
changes peacefully and without too great upsets. To some extent that door had 
been closed and the more aggressive and brutal methods of Chinese Communism 
held the reins in their hands. Premier Chou En-lai had told me twenty months 
ago that it was absurd for anyone to imagine that Tibet could be converted to 
Communism; it was too backward for that.^^^ The Chinese with all their desire 
for reforms did not wish to interfere too much with Tibetan ways of life. In 
fact, they are checking some over-enthusiastic young people in Tibet who 
wanted the pace to be faster. They (the Chinese) realised that Tibet was not 
Chinese; it was not a province of China; but it was part of the Chinese State. 
Therefore, it should have autonomy. But if the people of Tibet rebelled and 
created trouble, then inevitably such rebellion would be crushed. 

20. Although I could not venture to give advice to the Tibetans, 1 would 
say to them that violent rebellions would lead them nowhere. It was far better 
to offer peaceful resistance which would be more effective. As the Chinese 
Government had promised autonomy to them, they could insist on this autonomy 
but not challenge the sovereignty of China. To try to get help from abroad was 


362. The 17-point agreement between China and Tibet signed at Peking on 23 May 1951 
legalised the stationing of Chinese troops in Tibet. Peking promised not to interfere in 
the internal administration in Tibet or with the position of the Dalai Lama as Tibet's 
spiritual ruler. 

363. Nehru had talks with Chou En-lai in India in November- December 1956 and January' 
1957. See SWJN/SS/36/pp. 583-619, 623-638. 
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a policy doomed to failure. No outside country could help them. They may get 
a little money or a few ancient arms which would do little gotxi. 

2 1 . These were my broad observations on this subject. I knew that they 
were not very helpful in dealing with a difficult situation which might change 
from day to day. Ultimately, this situation would be affected by many factors, 
including world developments. Essentially, however, it would depend on the 
toughness, power of endurance and capacity for adaptation of the Tibetans. 

22. As for the Khampas coming into Bhutan, I said that if that happened 
across the Indian border, we would certainly stop them and in no event would 
we permit Chinese troops pursuing such Khampas to enter into Indian territory. 
All I could suggest was that this policy might be followed by the Bhutan 
Government also. How far Bhutan would be in a position to follow that policy 
would depend on its relations with India. That is to say, if Bhutan was an 
isolated small country with little military strength, then of course the Chinese 
forces may pay little attention to it. But if it was realised that in matters of 
defence, Bhutan and India stuck together and that in fact the Bhutan-Tibetan 
frontier might well be considered from that point of view the Indian frontier, 
then China would hesitate to cross that frontier. All this led to the fact of 
Bhutanese defence being inter-linked with Indian defence being well-understood 
not only by our two countries but by the outside world also. 

23. In my private talks with the Maharaja. I talked about these matters 
referred to above and told him further that in the world of today, no man can 
prophesy what might happen ten. fifteen or twenty years later. We could only 
observe some trends and forces at work and indicate possibilities. The real 
revolutionary element in the world was the terrific pace of technological 
development which destroyed distances and increased the destructive power 
of weapons enormously. Such a world, in my opinion, cannot continue to 
remain at the edge of a precipice for long. Either it would topple over into the 
abyss or some new order will emerge. Probably the next ten or fifteen or at the 
most twenty years might well see a decision or a movement towards a decision 
in either of these directions. If during that period, we escape the disaster of a 
world war, the possibility of such a war will become less and less and a new 
and more stable world organisation will gradually take shape. Even now I thought 
that a world war would probably not take place because of the realisation by 
everyone concerned of its terrible consequences. But there was always a risk 
that some false move or even an accident might hurl us into such a war. All we 
could do was to encourage a tendency to peace and a climate which would 
prevent such accidents from happening. Meanwhile, we had to work in our 
respective countries to strengthen ourselves in various ways, to unify our people 
and to raise their standards of living. As for the example of Kerala in India, I did 
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not think that we need be frightened about it, though there were some dangers 
inherent in the situation. It was possible that some other State in India might 
have a Communist majority. It was equally possible that in Kerala itself, the 
Communists might lose their present majority. The main thing was the Central 
Government in India. I saw no chance in the foreseeable future of this 
Government being a Communist-controlled one. There were, of course, many 
fissiparous tendencies in India which we had to combat and which pulled in 
different directions. Anyhow, it did little good to worry ourselves about the 
future. We had to deal with the problems of today and in so far as we saw of 
these problems, we guaranteed the future. 

24. I referred more particularly to the Maharaja and later to his Prime 
Minister to the problem of Bhutan’s relations with India. In my speech at a 
public meeting here,^^ I had said that we wanted Bhutan to continue to be free 
and to exercise no pressures upon it. I was speaking in Hindi and I had used the 
word Swatantra. This was naturally translated later in press messages, etc., as 
independence. I referred to this matter in my talks with the Maharaja. I pointed 
out to him that while it was our firm opinion that Bhutan must be internally 
independent and that we, much less any other country, should exercise no 
pressures on it, it was obvious that Bhutan could not be independent in the 
external or international sense of the word. In fact, even many of the so-called 
independent countries were not really independent. They were client States of 
the great colossi, USA and the Soviet Union. In the final analysis, even America 
and the Soviet Union had to depend on certain alliances and the like. But whatever 
the position of the major countries might be, a large number of small countries 
of Asia, Europe and America could hardly be called independent except in a 
relative sense. For Bhutan to claim independence in the formal international 
sense would have no reality and would bring troubles and complications and 
new burdens upon it. Thus, if it sought admission in the United Nations and 
tried to establish diplomatic missions in other countries, it might tickle the 
vanity of some people but this was a burden it could not bear and the 
complications that would ensue would drag Bhutan into all kinds of difficult 
situations. Therefore, it must be clearly understood that Bhutan’s independence 
was of an internal variety only. 

25. The two countries which bordered Bhutan were India and China. Both 
Irom the political and the economic points of view, Bhutan had to make a 
choice between the two. It had indeed made that choice long ago in favour of 


364. At Paro on 23 September 1958. See item 103. 
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India. Our Treaty of 1949'^*^ laid down that Bhutan would abide by the advice 
of India in foreign affairs (or words to that effect). We had pointed out prev iously 
that this necessarily included defence. The Government of Bhutan had not 
clearly accepted this position though it had not negatived it either. In fact, 
however, there was no getting away from it. Defence and foreign affairs were 
intimately related. Apart from that, it would be f(X)lish of Bhutan not to accept 
this position because that would make it very helpless, apart from India’s 
interests also being endangered. W hen India talked about the defence of Bhutan, 
it did not mean that Indian armed forces were to sit on the Bhutan-Tibet frontier 
or anywhere else in Bhutan. We had no intention of sending any such forces. 
But the point was that the world should know that any incursion across the 
Bhutan-Tibet frontier was an incursion against India and would involve a conflict 
with India. That fact alone was an adequate guarantee that no such incursion 
would take place unless the power concerned was prepared to have a war with 
India. I did not think that China or any other country wanted to do this or was 
likely to do it if this fact was well known. This was not a question of likes and 
dislikes but of the world position and the consequences of any step taken 
which might lead to a major conflict. 

26. I made this point about defence and foreign affairs very clear to the 
Maharaja and asked him specifically if he agreed with what 1 said. He said that 
he completely agreed. Subsequently, I spoke to the Prime Minister of Bhutan 
on the same lines and he also agreed. 

27. I mentioned to the Maharaja that previously we had suggested that an 
Indian Agent or Adviser might be located in Bhutan. I mentioned this fact to 
him during our interview in Delhi when he came there last.^^ He had hesitated 
to give a reply then and had said that he would consult his Council. I told the 
Maharaja now that I had come to the conclusion that he was quite right in not 
agreeing to our representative being stationed in Bhutan. Such a representative 
could not have been of much use either to Bhutan or to India in present 
circumstances. I would prefer, therefore, for present arrangements to continue, 
that is, for our Political Officer at Gangtok to represent us in Bhutan also as he 
had done till now. We would welcome of course frequent contacts and 
consultations about foreign affairs or internal affairs within the existing 
arrangements. 

365. The Government of India and Bhutan signed in Darjeeling on 8 August 1949 a treaty of 
"perpetual peace and friendship" between the two countries. Bhutan agreed to be guided 
by India in its external affairs, while India agreed not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Bhutan. 

366. For Nehru’s record of his talks with the Maharaja of Bhutan in New Delhi on 30 January 
1954, .see SWJN7SS/24/pp. 593-595. 
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28. I referred to the presence of the Bhutanese Trade Agent at Lhasa. I 
said this was a difficult question for me to deal with and 1 would leave it to the 
discretion of the Bhutanese Government as they undoubtedly had a number of 
special trade matters to deal with in Lhasa. The point, however, was that the 
Chinese Government should be made to realise fully that Bhutan’s foreign affairs 
would be dealt with in consultation with and on the advice of the Government 
of India. If the Bhutan Government felt that their Agent in Lhasa was no longer 
required by them for their special purposes, they could withdraw that Agent 
without fuss. If, however, they felt that he should continue for some time 
more, this could be done. 

29. The Maharaja’s Council of Advisers wanted to know what we were 
doing in India in regard to development schemes, as also what we would advise 
them to do here. 1 spoke to them at some length in as simple a language as I 
could command, remembering the background in Bhutan. I told them that one 
of the first necessities was an improvement in communications, both internally 
in Bhutan and with India. They all appeared to be anxious to do this. Indeed, 
the Maharaja is keen on it. Then I spoke to them about mineral surveys in 
Bhutan which were very necessary and for which we could let them have our 
geologists and others. Thirdly, I spoke about agriculture and demonstration 
farms and terraced cultivation and selected seeds being used, etc., etc. 
Agriculture was their mainstay and should be encouraged in every way. 

30. I spoke necessarily about education which was the basis of 
improvement and development. This had two aspects: the starting of schools 
in Bhutan and possibly later a college; and sending young boys and girls to 
India for specialised study. Further I spoke about small industries and the 
utilisation of the great deal of water power that was available all over Bhutan. I 
urged them to encourage the finely woven textiles that they were producing 
and not to tall a prey to our cheap mill patterns. There were many other subjects 
they could tackle in the shape of small industries and cottage industries and 
then there was animal husbandry. I emphasised that while they should advance 
on many fronts, they should not try to upset the existing patterns. One of the 
things they could do and were thinking of doing was the fruit canning industry. 
Cottage match making was also something which they could take up easily. 

31. I have mentioned roads and communications above. 1 think it is of the 
highest importance from the political and economic points of view for us to 
link up India with Bhutan by a proper road or roads. This will be a more 
effective link between Bhutan and India than all the treaties and settlements 
that we might make. It will, of course, be very helpful to Bhutan, but it will 
also help India. It will be a major piece of evidence to the world as to which 
way Bhutan looks and its close and developing contacts with India. Theretore, 
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we should undertake this road-making at the earliest possible moment. I believe 
that some three such roads have been surveyed — one from West Bengal to 
Bhutan and the other two from Assam to Bhutan. The one from West Bengal is 
probably the most important from the point of view of Bhutan. This goes from 
Jainti to Buxa Duar and then on to Sinchu La across the Bhutan border. From 
there it will proceed to Paro Dz. This will involve our building a road in Indian 
territory for about 26 to 30 miles. 1 am told this is a rather difficult mountainous 
terrain. I do hope that immediate attention will be paid to this matter. Nothing 
would please the Bhutanese more and be more advantageous to our relations 
with Bhutan as well as to the development of our economy there. The other 
roads from Assam are probably simpler and might well also be considered. I 
understand they have been surveyed. To begin with, jeepable roads can be made. 

32. The Bhutanese are anxious to build roads in their territory in continuation 
of these Indian roads. They will require Indian engineering skill and they will 
also require some road-making machines. Being under the impression that we 
will not be able to supply these road-making machines, and also realising that 
we were facing grave foreign exchange difficulties, they suggested that perhaps 
they might get help through the Colombo Plan for these road-making machines. 

I did not like this at all and I told them so. If they got entangled with the 
Colombo Plan, various difficulties would arise. There will be the question of 
their international status and then the foreign country helping them would want 
to send their men to Bhutan which was not desirable at all. I told them that we 
shall try to help them. Probably we have such machines ourselves which we 
can lend them or we might even find the foreign exchange necessary to get a 
few such machines for them. The amount cannot be large. I should like this 
matter of road-making to be investigated immediately by our External Affairs 
Ministry, the CPWD and the States concerned. Primarily this will be the West 
Bengal Government. 

33. No mention was made to me by the Maharaja or any other person 
about financial help to Bhutan. Evidently they were rather shy about it. I said to 
the Maharaja, however, that we would gladly help them financially as well as 
with technical personnel. In reply he said that he would welcome such help for 
the roads. 

34. I told the Maharaja that I entirely appreciated his general policy of 
keeping foreigners outside Bhutan. Indeed, I thought that even Indians should 
not be allowed to come in freely for trade or like matters. Certainly experts and 
others should be welcomed. 

35. I was surprised to learn from the Maharaja that, in some way or other. 
Mount Kailash near Manasarovar in Tibet, belonged to Bhutan. For a long time 
past, some Bhutanese had settled there and a few of these families still pay 
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their taxes to the Bhutan Government. Some apparently pay taxes both to Bhutan 
and Tibet Governments. There are one or two monasteries too which apparently 
appertain to Bhutan. I was asked what they should do about it. I had no adequate 
answer except to allow matters where they are and watch developments. I 
asked them, however, to have a note prepared giving the facts such as they 
know them so that we might examine them. Our Political Officer might take 
some interest in this matter and tell us what the position is. In this connection 
I was reminded of the two or three villages in western Tibet which belong to 
the Jammu and Kashmir Government. I do not know what the position is there 
now except that probably we have just tried to forget them. 

36. This visit to Bhutan and the long treks across mountain valleys and 
over high passes has been a great and pleasurable experience for me. The 
Himalayas always produce a sense of exhilaration in me. Our journeys have 
been through magnificent mountain scenery. But, above all, it is the people’s 
affection here that has touched me. I was perfectly frank in my talks with the 
Maharaja and others and did not seek any advantage from them. In response to 
my frankness, they were also frank and friendly and even affectionate. I believe 
that this is not only the right approach but also the approach which produces 
worthwhile results. 

37. I am giving a copy of this note to our Political Officer in Sikkim, Shri 
Apa Pant, and requesting him to correct my facts, if necessary, and for any 
comments he might like to make. 


105. To the Maharaja of Bhutan^®^ 


My dear Maharaja, 


Ha Dzong 
27th September, 1958 


Our first day’s journey back is over. As we climbed up the hill above Paro, I 
looked back repeatedly on the beautiful scene which had become so familiar to 
us during the last five days and all the memories of these five days came back 
to me. These memories will remain in my mind for a long time. Indeed, I do 
not think I shall ever forget them. I was interested in Bhutan previously, as one 
is interested in many things. But now Bhutan has become a living part of my 
mind and heart. 


367. JN Collection. 
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I spoke to you about various problems affecting Bhutan and India. I hope 
that what I said was in line with your own thinking on this subject. If there are 
any doubts in your mind, please do not hesitate to write to me. I want our 
contacts to be completely frank as only then we can be of help to each other. 
Even apart from this matter, I hope you will write to me informally and on a 
personal level whenever you feel like it. I shall welcome your letters. 

All of us are passing through difficult times wherever we may live in the 
world. We cannot escape them either in India or in Bhutan. That is inevitable in 
a rapidly changing world. We should face these problems with good heart and 
not worry about the possibility of any untoward event happening in the future. 
If we do what we conceive to be our duty by ourselves and our people, that is 
as much anyone can do. On my part, I think that the future is not going to be 
dark and that we shall get over all our present difficulties, though we shall have 
to work hard to that end. Bhutan is, in a sense, very favourably situated in the 
heart of the Himalayas. That itself is some assurance about the future, provided 
always that we work for the advancement of the people and carry them with 
us. As I said to you, it would be unfortunate if any step was taken which might 
result in too rapid changes in Bhutan, thereby upsetting people’s lives here. I 
do not think there is much fear of that. But change will inevitably have to come 
though I hope it will come in an ordered way. 

I have assured you that India’s chief interest in Bhutan is to help in its 
development, but only to the extent desired by your Government and people. 
We are entirely against thrusting anything on Bhutan or doing anything in regard 
to it which might not be approved by Your Highness’s Government. We are 
firmly convinced that Bhutan should maintain her full freedom without 
interference from outside. We shall follow that policy. 

1 need not tell you again how deeply we have appreciated your affection 
and hospitality. That affection between us and between other countries is the 
real bond which I hope will tie us in the future. 

1 hope that Your Highness and your wife will visit us in Delhi early next 
year. Both of you will be very welcome whenever you find it convenient to 
come there. 

With all good wishes to you and Bhutan, 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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106 . The Position of Bhutan vis-a-vis India^ 


In my long note on Bhutan,"^^*^ I referred to my talks with the Maharaja of 
Bhutan and Shri Jigme Dorji, the Prime Minister. I thought that those talks had 
made the position of Bhutan in regard to India quite clear to them and they had 
willingly accepted it. I found later that there was still some lingering 
apprehension in their minds on the question of defence. I, therefore, had another 
talk with Shri Jigme Dorji which, I am glad to say, succeeded in removing 
these apprehensions, or so he told me. 

2. In India, we as a successor or continuing State inherited British policy 
in regard to our frontier countries. To this of course was added the grave 
problems resulting from partition and the creation of Pakistan as an independent 
State. Naturally, we did not wish to pursue the old British policy, nor indeed 
could we do so in the circumstances and yet a certain trace of the old outlook 
continued and perhaps we are not wholly rid of it even now. 

3 . The old British policy throughout the 1 9th century and for some decades 
of the 20th century was definitely one of advancing our frontiers, either directly 
or by having spheres of influence. This was the case in Tibet where we enjoyed 
certain extra-territorial rights. With the coming of independence and quite apart 
from the new regime in China coming into Tibet, that old British policy was out 
of date so far as we were concerned. Yet, there was a tendency to hold on to 
it wherever we could. This was not possible in Tibet and we gracefully withdrew. 
Though we are yet criticised for doing so, obviously there was no alternative. 
But apart from the pressure of circumstances, we could not pursue that old 
British policy without coming into conflict with our basic ideas on this subject. 

4. In reading old reports about Bhutan, I find references made in them of 
our giving forceful directives to the Bhutan Government. In other words, we 
were asked to compel them to fall in with our wishes in some matter or other. 
As a matter of fact, no occasion for this arose. But even the reluctance of the 
Bhutan Government to accept our ideas on defence was strongly disapproved 
by us. How we could have profited by issuing directives and orders to the 
Bhutan Government is not clear to me. Anyhow, that approach was not a right 
one. 


paid 


5. ^ ^itid also that when our Political Officer in Gangtok, Shri Kapur, 

a visit to Bhutan, he insisted on some ceremonial which he thought was 


368. Note written at Charithang, Bhutan, 28 September 1 958. JN Collection. Also available in 
Subimal Dutt Papers, NMML. 

369. Dated 26 September 1 958. See item 1 04. 

370. B.K. Kapur was Political Officer in Sikkim from March 1 952 to Februar>' 1 955. 
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necessary in order to vindicate the paramountcy of the Government of India. 
These matters were small ones but they became significant in the eyes of the 
Bhutanese who felt that the new Government of India did not appear to be very 
different from the old British Government. This again is not the right approach. 

6. The visit of the Foreign Secretary, Shri R.K. Nehru, to Bhutan 
apparently did not lead to any such incidents. But the old apprehensions in the 
minds of the Bhutanese remained. Shri Apa Pant has helped greatly in easing 
the situation. But the Bhutanese Government could not be sure that in this 
matter he spoke the mind of the Government of India fully. My visit, therefore, 
was of importance so that 1 could speak to them frankly and remove such 
apprehensions as might exist in their minds. 

7. I made it clear to them that when we talked of defence, it seemed to 
us inevitable as an important part of foreign policy. But this did not mean our 
interfering with their defence or of controlling it or of sending any forces to 
Bhutan. In no event can we do so. But we did wish to make it perfectly clear to 
all concerned that the defence of Bhutan was important even as defence of 
India and any aggression on Bhutan was in effect for us aggression on India. If 
this fact was well understood, this was all that we wanted. Any person committing 
aggression on Bhutan must realise that this inevitably involved hostility to India 
with its necessary consequences, whatever they might be. 

8. Broadly speaking, we should be clear in our minds that our policy is 
certainly not one of any kind of territorial expansion. We do not wish to add an 
inch to India’s territory or to impose our will on any of our neighbours. We 
want their friendship and cooperation. India as it is today, subject to what I say 
below, will be protected by us, but beyond its borders we will not go. One 
exception of course is Goa which we consider as part of India. The problems 
in connection with Pakistan of course stand on a different footing. There too 
we want no upsetting in Pakistan and no territorial acquisition from Pakistan 
except in regard to some disputed points. 


371. R.K. Nehru was Foreign Secretary from September 1952 to October 1955. 
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107. Further Reflections on Visit to Bhutan^^ 

I am on my way back now and tomorrow we shall reach Yatung and the day 
after Gangtok. This visit to Bhutan has been a unique experience for all of us 
who participated in it. It has of course been a physical experience but also a 
mental and emotional one. Physically I think it has done all of us much good 
and the doctor accompanying us has had little to do. His oxygen cylinders of 
which he carried many were never used, even though we negotiated many 
high passes and trekked usually at over 12,000 ft. 

2. It is interesting to note how much fitter and more acclimatised all of 
us are now, on our return journey, compared to our outward journey. On my 
tirst day’s journey from Gangtok to Yatung, I was very tired. The second day, 
though the distance was shorter, still I was fairly tired and I had a slight heaviness 
in the head, probably because of the altitude. Fairly quickly, my body 
acclimatized itself to these higher altitudes and became a little tougher. There 
was of course some tiredness at the end of the long day but this was quite 
normal. Today, on our return journey, we have been on the move for nine 
hours of which an hour and a half was spent in resting and refreshments. We 
have crossed two passes of 14,500 ft. We had to face inclement weather, rain, 
etc., during this journey. Most of it was done on horse back, a part riding a yak 
and some three or four miles on foot, chiefly down hill. Altogether today’s 
journey was about twenty-two miles. In spite of all this, I only feel pleasantly 
tired, and there is no sense of special fatigue. This might be said about the 
other members of the party also. 

3. The Bhutan Government made very special arrangements for this visit 
of ours. In fact, they went all out to make it successful and as comfortable for 
us as was possible in the circumstances. The bridle road was improved 
throughout and some parts of it were newly made. Hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of big trees were cut down which came in the way of the bridle 
road. Bridges were repaired. At our various stopping places en route, special 
huts were constructed which were fairly comfortable. Elaborate arrangements 
for food were made and I am told that a daily courier brought fresh vegetables 
from Kalimpong. Previously many eatables and other things had been procured 
and stored. Arrangements for our transport, both ourselves and our luggage, 
were not only efficient but on almost an extravagant scale. As a result, our 

^ caravan became a very long one, hundreds of horses and mules carrying 


372. Note written atCharithang, Bhutan, 28 September 1958. JN Collection. Also available in 
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members of the party and luggage. Even so porters carried luggage also. All 
this must have involved the Bhutan Government a very heavy expenditure. No 
one sitting in Delhi can imagine the amount of organisation required for such a 
visit. Even a small party requires considerable organisation. When it comes to 
a very large party consisting of VIPs, etc., the burden of organisation is very 
great indeed, apart from expenditure. The Prime Minister of Bhutan, Shri Jigme 
Dorji, was chiefly responsible for this but many others helped him. 

4. The Bhutan Government had taken special precautions about security. 
Their militia was spread out at various places en route and some accompanied 
us throughout. Our camps were fully guarded. It must be remembered that it is 
very difficult for an odd individual or even a small group to come here unawares. 
Apart from the check-posts at the borders, there are check-posts elsewhere 
too and the routes one can travel by are strictly limited. It would be very 
difficult indeed and hardly possible for anyone to come in secretly from outside 
and to undertake this long journey in the higher altitudes without some 
official help. 

5. I had felt in Delhi that our sending special security men to accompany 
me was unnecessary. That feeling has been confirmed by experience. Shri 
Dutt is of course of help in many ways. He is a good officer, quiet and does not 
throw his weight about. Whatever he does, he does it quietly. Shri Kartar Singh 
has also been very helpful. He knows my ways and can, therefore, make 
arrangements which suit me. But the other six persons who are attached always 
appear to be extra and surplus. They neither fitted in with our party nor the 
Bhutanese party. Of course they did some odd bits of work and I have no 
complaint against them as individuals. But I have no doubt that they were quite 
unnecessary from the security point of view. Indeed, they were a bit of a 
burden on our party as every additional person is in these mountain trips. Each 
person requires a horse, luggage carriers and accommodation and all that which 
is not an easy matter. I should imagine that of all the places in India and the 
outside world, Bhutan is the most secure from the point of view of any VIP 
security. Some of the reasons 1 have mentioned above — the difficulty of any 
odd person coming from outside in these vast mountain spaces and narrow 
passes. Someone mentioned in Delhi that the Khampas, some of whom had 
come down from Tibet, might be a turbulent element. So far as I was concerned, 
this was of course not so and there are very few Khampas about in this part of 
Bhutan. Such as were here were friendly. In any event it was the Bhutan 
Government that could deal w ith them adequately and not outsiders who know 
nothing about the terrain or the people here. I would, therefore, suggest for 
future guidance that such surplus security men should not accompany me or 
any VIP in these regions. The right arrangement would have been to have one 
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extra person or at the most two to help Shri Dutt and Shri Kartar Singh. 

6. My visit to these regions has given me a more intimate understanding 
of Bhutan which I could never have by reading about it or even by meeting 
people in Delhi. I like the Bhutanese people. They are tough and keen on their 
freedom. They look to India inevitably but always at the back of their mind 
there is an apprehension lest even outsiders from India might come in and 
interfere with their affairs. They are much concerned about events in Tibet. 
The Khampas, it should be remembered, are in a way allied to the Bhutanese 
people. Quite a number of the Bhutanese probably came from the Khampa 
regions of Tibet long ago. People here are ardent Buddhists. Their language is 
Tibetan and they look to the Dalai Lama. They are naturally unhappy at the 
Chinese domination of Tibet. Of course they can do nothing about it and do not 
want to get entangled in these troubles there. Their immediate problem is lest 
large numbers of Khampas might be driven by Chinese forces in Tibet into 
Bhutan. This may or may not happen. Anyhow, they do not want any such 
large intrusion and will try to stop it at their borders. They have further a vague 
fear that Chinese forces might pursue Khampas into Bhutanese territory. This 
of course would be aggression and would raise bigger problems not only in 
Bhutan but for us in India also. 

7. My visit to these regions has also given me a very brief glimpse of a 
tiny comer of Tibet. That also has brought an element of reality to my thinking. 
I have met our officers stationed in Tibet at Yatung. Our Consul-General at 
Lhasa, Shri Chibber, came to Yatung and accompanied us during our Bhutan 
visit. Our Agents at Gyantse^^^ and Yatung^^^ also met me at Yatung. The only 
Agent I did not meet was the one who looks after the Gartok region in Western 
Tibet. 

8. It is not easy for me to judge these officers after a short acquaintance. 
But on the whole they struck me as good. They have not only difficult tasks to 
face but also difficult conditions of life. I have suggested in a previous note^^^ 
that we should take immediate steps to build up suitable accommodation at 
Lhasa and Gyantse where we have suitable land already in our possession. I 
did not mention Gartok then. Our Agent there has no place to stay. He has to 
travel a great deal in perhaps the most inhospitable regions of Western Tibet 
and at high altitudes. I think we should try to give him a suitable residence. All 

373. R.S. Kapoor. 

374. K.C. Johorey. 

375. Laxman Singh Jangpangi was the Indian Trade Agent for the Gartok region. The trade 
agency was an itinerating mission. 

376. See item 33 1 . 
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this should be done as soon as p>ossibIe and certainly before our present treaty 
with China expires in 1962.”’ 

9. About Shri Apa Pant, I need not say much. He isj a person of high 
class and he is specially fitted to these surroundings and has made himself 
respected and liked. Shri Rustomji, the Dewan of Sikkim, has no official 
responsibility outside Sikkim. But his close relations with the high-ups in Bhutan 
have also been of great help to us. All over these regions he was completely at 
home because of his good knowledge of Tibet. In Sikkim he is very popular 
and is looked upr>n almost as a Sikkimese. I understand that he will be leaving 
his present post in March next and reverting to Assam. It will be difficult to 
replace him. 

10. I might mention here a matter which is not strictly relevant. Sikkim 
has made considerable progress in its developmental programmes and the 
Government of India has helped it generously. But the main reason for this 
progress has been that the governmental machinery in Sikkim does not suffer 
from numerous rules, regulations, checks, etc., which normally various parts 
of India have to put up with. There is devolution of authority and if a thing is 
decided, it can be done quickly. Some similar problems arise in NEFA. But 
there we have to go through all the processes ot a complicated Government 
machine, and therefore long delays occur. I am more convinced than ever 
about the necessity of devolution of authority. 


108. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandlt^^® 


[Nan dear,}”'' 


October 1 2, 1 958 


I returned from Bhutan just ten days ago today. This visit to Bhutan, and 
incidentally to a little comer of Tibet, was an exhilarating experience. I confess 
that I was not quite sure in my mind as to how 1 would be able to stand it. This 
was not only because of the heights involved, but also the long and tiring treks. 
On the first day, I did not feel too well. Possibly, this was due to the altitude or, 
perhaps, to my getting very tired after a long trek; partly also, it might have 
been due to my unsuccessful attempt at sleeping in a sleeping bag, which was 


377. The Agreement on Trade and Intercourse between India and the Tibet Region of China, 
signed in Peking on 29 April 1954, was due to expire on 29 April 1962. 
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a novel experience for me. But, from the next day, I improved and acclimatized 
myself. It was tough work, with six, seven, eight or even nine hours of trekking 
at high altitudes. But it was thoroughly enjoyable or, at any rate, I enjoyed it, 
and so did Indu.’“ 

The Maharaja and Maharani of Bhutan are a delightful couple. We have 
met them, of course, in India previously, and the more I saw them, the more I 
liked them. The country is not of this world as we know it. Imagine a place 
with no roads or wheeled carriages. The State is back several hundred years. 
Indeed, we might have been living in the middle ages, except for the fact that 
we had a radio with us, and we could send wireless messages. No newspapers, 
of course, and no letters. I discovered how easy it was to do without newspapers 
and letters, and how much time one saved. 

The people there are likeable. They are naturally fairly tough, as mountaineers 
are, and freedom-loving. They are ardent Buddhists, looking up to the Dalai 
Lama. Women keep short-cropped hair. To keep long hair is a sign of mourning. 
Thus, if a woman loses her first-bom, she lets her hair grew. 

During our trek on the high mountain altitudes, we collected many Alpine 
flowers— edelweiss, gentians and primulas. It was cold, of course, but not as 
cold as I had expected. We had on the whole good weather, though twice we 
were caught in heavy rain. 

The road which we have built up to Nathu La, the pass which leads to 
Tibet, is a very fine piece of engineering. It ends at the top of the pass. On the 
other side, that is Tibet, there was only a bridle-path. 

The little glimpse of Tibet we had at Yatung upset all my previous notions. 

1 had imagined that Tibet was a high plateau without trees. This part of Tibet 
was mountainous and full of forests. The Tibetans were curious about us and 
wanted to welcome us with effusion, but they were a little afraid of the Chinese 
and so restrained themselves. You will be interested to know that the Chinese in 
Tibet keep Peking Time. We were invited to dinner by the General at Yatung at 
8 p.m. Peking Time. Converted to Yatung time, it was 5.30 p.m., and so we 
had a rather early dinner. This sticking to Peking Time in Tibet struck me as 
being rather significant in many ways. 

We had taken with us a doctor and oxygen cylinders and all kinds of 
medicines and drugs. We did not use them. But, on my return to Sikkim, 1 
caught a cold and got a very bad throat which persisted for many days after 
my return to Delhi. Here we had to face almost immediately the big 
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Bank Conferences.^^’ Also, Ed Murrow of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Corporation^*^ had organised an inter-continental television. I participated in it 
from here, the other participants being Governor Dewey somewhere in New 
York^*^ and Aldous Huxley from Toulin^*** in Italy. This turned out to be rather 
interesting and not quite so formidable as I had imagined. But it was tiring as it 
lasted tor more than two hours. I suppose this will come out in television soon 
in America. 

The big Bank Conferences here attracted all kinds of dignitaries and VIPs 
trom various parts of the world, and we have been busy in entertaining them, 
apart from the business side. I had them for breakfast, for lunch, for dinner in 
small groups. At last, the Conferences are over, and nearly all of them have 
gone back, and we can rest a little. 

Partly because of these Conferences, an exhibition^*^ was organised here. 
Preparation for this started very late and then came heavy rains to spoil it. In 
spite of all this and within two months or so, a very fine exhibition has sprung 
up here. It is entirely devoted to Indian manufactures and products, and I must 
say it is most impressive, especially our Science and Technological Section. 
The tact that we could do this in record time, has impressed the big guns of 
finance from abroad very greatly. They said this could not be organised like 
this anywhere else in the world at such speed. I have myself spent about four 
hours at the exhibition and seen only a very small part of it yet. 

The big news ot recent days, of course, is the coming of martial law in 
Pakistan. What this will lead to, I do not know. Having adopted martial law, 
there appears to be no alternative to it there in the foreseeable future. For the 
present, I think it has been well received by the people there because nearly 
everyone in Pakistan was fed up with the intrigues and corruption of the 
politicians. Also, under threat of very severe penalties, prices have come down. 
Obviously, however, this kind of thing does not last. As Napoleon said: you can 
do everything with bayonets except sit down on them. 

Our normal troubles continue and, no doubt, will continue, sometimes 
becoming abnormal. Just when we were expecting the finest harvest all over 


381. The reference is to the joint annual conference of the IMF and the World Bank held in 
New Delhi from 6 to 10 October 1958. 

382. Nehru meant the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

383. Governor Thomas E. Dewey actually participated from Portland, Maine. See item 6. 

384. This seems to have been written in error since all other sources refer to Turin. 

385. The India 1958 exhibition was inaugurated by Nehru on 8 October 1958. For his inaugural 
speech, see item 7. 
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India, very heavy rains have come down upon us and spoiled a good part of it. 
Still I hope that food production will be much better this year than last year. 
[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


(i) Administration 
(i) Citizen.ship and Visas 


109. ToV.V.Girl^ 


September 1 3, 1 958 

My dear Giri,”*’ 

Your letter of September 7 about W. Broome.'*"' I have known Broome for a 
long time. 

Some time ago I came across some papers about him in which it was 
stated that he could not be appointed a High Court Judge because he was not 
an Indian national. It was further stated that owing to some legal quibble, he 
could not become an Indian national. I really did not understand this and 1 
wrote as much to the Home Ministry.'**’ 

Since then all kinds of enquiries have been made from our legal advisers, 
etc. I understand that the final opinion is in favour of his being granted Indian 
nationality. He should therefore apply for this. After these formalities are over, 
there should be no difficulty in his appointment as High Court Judge provided 
his name is suggested to us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


386. File No. 34(9)/58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

387. Governor of Uttar Pradesh. 

388. William Broome, ICS, the senior-most District Judge in Uttar Pradesh, had chosen to 
stay on in India after Independence and wanted Indian nationality. According to Giri, 
Broome was married to an Indian, the daughter of Sir Hari Singh Gour; he had four 
children, * all of whom have been brought up in the best Indian traditions”; and he planned 
to settle in India after retirement. But he could not acquire Indian citizenship owing to 
some technicality, and that also prevented his becoming a High Court judge. Giri asked 
Nehru to help Broome. 

389. Note of 16 May 1958 to the Ministry of Home Affairs. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 316-317. 
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110. Visas to Medical Personnel^®" 

Cardinal Gracias, the Archbishop of Bombay came to see me this morning and, 
among other subjects, spoke to me about our policy on the issue of visas. He 
gave me a note which I enclose.^*^’ 

2. I have felt previously that our policy in this matter is very restrictive, 
more specially where qualified medical personnel is concerned. As for specialists 
in dealing with leprosy, it is positively harmful to us to prevent them from 
coming to India when we have not got any adequate number of such persons 
in our country and the problem is such a difficult one. 

3. Apart from the general question of visas raised by the Cardinal, he has 
mentioned the cases of three women who are said to be highly qualified for 
treating victims of leprosy. Apparently, even the Bombay Government have 
asked for the services of one of them. I see no reason why there should be any 
difficulty in giving them visas. 

4. Perhaps you will be good enough to have this matter looked into, and 
then forward it to the Home Ministry. 


111. Foreign Missionaries®®® 

I have an impression, which I think is based on a number of cases that have 
come up before me from time to time, that the policy laid down by the Cabinet, 
regarding admission of foreign missionaries, has been usually applied very 


390. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, and Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 
4 October 1958. JN Collection. 

391. On behalf of the Catholic Bishops Conference of India, Valerian Cardinal Gracias called 
for a more liberal visa regime for foreign missionaries. He argued that, given shortages in 
India, they were needed in education as non-Christians sought education in Christian 
schools, in health care, certain kinds of welfare, and technical education. 

392. The Mother General, Salesian Sisters of Mary Immaculate, Paris, had forwarded to 
Cardinal Gracias the applications of three Sisters, one each required for the Lepers 
Asylum, Kumbakonam; the Government Leprosy Hospital, Ahmedabad; and the Home 
of Mercy, Madras. 

393. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 9 October 1958. File No. 7-6/P. V. 11-59, MEA. 
Also available in File No. 68/62-Fl, MHA, Subimal Dutt Papers, NMML, and 
JN Collection. 
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restrictively.^'^^ It is obvious that any policy that might be laid down can be 
applied either liberally or restrictively. 

As a matter of fact, I think that even this policy which was laid down by 
the Cabinet four years ago requires some revision in some places. It must be 
remembered that the modern practice in most advanced countries has done 
away with visas altogether and free entry is allowed as between a large number 
ot countries. We need not go so far, but we should certainly apply our rules in 
as liberal a manner as possible. 

In so tar as doctors, nurses, educationists and other specialists are 
concerned, this policy should be applied with the greatest liberality. To say that 
they should not take the place ot an Indian doctor or specialist seems to imply 
that we have an abundance of such people. As a matter of fact, we have not. It 
may be that in some odd case some Indian might be available. We can hardly 
go about searching for such odd cases in giving effect to our policy. There is 
a great dearth ot nurses in the country, and there is a considerable lack of 
doctors, apart from the cities. Untortunately, our doctors, young or old, do not 
like going to villages, tribal areas, etc. We are aiming at using hundreds of 
thousands ot doctors and nurses in the tuture. How then can the question arise 
ot our having a surplus? 

The case ot teachers is not quite the same. But, in effect, a religious institution 
would like a teacher after its own fashion. 

I think, therefore, that in all such cases a very liberal view should be taken. 


394. Fateh Singh, Joint Secretary, MHA, explained on 8 October that they were seized of the 
matter of the three Sisters (see item 1 10) and that ordinarily there would be no difficulty 
in granting them visas. He added that the Cabinet had on 12 September 1954 approved 
restrictions on ordinary missionaries, but that medical and educational experts have not 

en refused. But Subimal Dutt on 9 October 1958 noted that the decision was being 
applied restrictively. 

October 1958 Fateh Singh provided visa statistics since 1956 claiming the MHA 
had been maximally liberal with doctors and teachers. He saw no need to alter policy 
siiu'e i) foreign missionaries were in any case declining in number after foreign missions 
a grasped Government of India s policy; ii) foreign missionaries were funded very 
^nerously, and were busy in conversions; iii) their numbers had started declining in the 
rder areas, and any policy relaxation now might make surveillance difficult. 
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(ii) President’s State Visits 


112. President’s Security^^ 

I have given further thought to thi.s matter. It is not clear to me what purpose 
a Security Officer will serve if he accompanies the President.”” It is clear that 
he w ill be rather out of the picture in Japan itself. The most he can do is to have 
a talk with the Japanese Security people and then fade out. 

2. I went to Japan last year.”*'* So far as I remember, no Security Officer 
accompanied me to Japan. I think that someone did go to Hong Kong because 
Hong Kong was supposed to be a danger spot for many reasons. 

3. I have often travelled in foreign countries, but on no (Kcasion have I 
carried about a Security Officer with me. I do not. therefore, understand whv 
this present proposal should be made for a Security Officer accompanvinc the 
President. If it is considered very necessary, some officer can go up to Hong 
Kong, and to Rang(M)n.””' 

4. A full list of the President’s party has been sent to Tokyo, giving their 
designations, etc. I would not like to add to it. 

I have spoken to the Home Minister about this. 


113. To Ananthasayanam Ayyangar^ 

September 15, 1958 

Dear Mr Speaker. 

I am venturing to write to you about a starred question for the Lok Sabha. No. 
9958, an advance copy of which has reached me. This question refers to the 
proposed visit of our President to Japan and Burma and enquires why he is 
going there in a commercial plane and not a special chartered aircraft. The 
suggestion is that discourtesy is being shown to the President in this way. 


396. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 1 September 1958. JN Collection. 

397. President Rajendra Prasad visited Japan in late September 1958. 

398. Nehru vi.sited Japan in October 1957. 

399. The President's planned visit to Rangoon on his way back from Japan was postponed 
owing to the transfer of power from U Nu to General Ne Win, Chief of Army Staff, on 
27 September 1958. 

4(K). JN Collection. 
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It grieves me that anyone should think that there is any element of 
discourtesy towards our President in any matter that we do. Both as the revered 
leader of the nation and our President, it is our duty and pleasure to give him 
every respect. 

It would be unfortunate, I think, if this question has to be answered in the 
Lok Sabha and this is followed by supplementaries, etc. There is nothing to 
hide in it. But I do not want the President’s name to be brought up in any such 
connection in the Lok Sabha. 

I am giving you the facts below and should you so wish it, you can inform 
the Member of the Lok Sabha, Shri Ramakrishna Reddy,^' who has sent notice 
of this question, of these facts. 

The President normally travels in India by a Special Aircraft, the Viscount. 
This is a very good aircraft, but it cannot go very long distances without 
refuelling. In a journey to Japan the flight from Hong Kong to Tokyo is a very 
long flight and normally the Viscount would not undertake it without some 
stoppage for refuelling. The only places for stopping en route are Formosa and 
Okinawa. For obvious political reasons, we cannot use those stopping places. 
Apart from this, I would not like a new pilot or a new aircraft to go over this 
long route without previous experience. 

Last year, when I was going to Japan, the same question arose and we 
ruled out the use of the Viscount aircraft for this purpose. I went by our 
Service line, the Air India International Constellation. 

Thus it became clear to us that the President could only travel by the 
Constellation. He could either go by the Service line or we should charter a 
special Constellation from the Air India International. If we charter it, this 
would mean four journeys of that special Constellation from India to Japan, 
that is, going and coming. If the Constellation took the President there, it would 
have to come back empty as it could not stay there because it is badly needed 
for the Services. Also when it goes to fetch the President, it would go empty. 
The number of Constellations and Super-Constellations at our disposal for the 
Air India International services overseas are limited. To withdraw them from 
these services even for a few days would be difficult and would strain our 
services greatly. The pilots will have to fly again and again without much rest 
and without much time for conditioning the aircraft. 

For all these reasons, apart from the heavy expenses involved, we came to 
the conclusion that it would not be wise to draw away a Constellation aircraft 

401 . K.V. Ramakrishna Reddy (1907-1995); Congressman from Andhra Pradesh; participated 

in the freedom movement; associated with Andhra Kisan Congress, Krishak Lok Party, 

Forward Bloc and other Leftist organisations; Member, Lok Sabha, 1952-67. 
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from the Service lines by chartering such planes twice. The only alternative 
was for the President to travel by the Service line in a Constellation. These 
Constellations have a very good cabin separate from the rest of the aircraft. It 
may be compared to a special saloon attached to a Railway train. It is very 
comfortable and the aircraft is air-conditioned. This cabin is cut oft from the 
rest of the passengers. In fact, whether the President went by a special aircraft 
or by the Service one, he would travel in this cabin separately from others. 

I have ventured to give all the reasons why we came to this decision which 
of course was taken with full reference to the President. I trust you will agree 
that there has been no question at all of the slightest discourtesy to the 
President.'”^' 

In these circumstances, I would venture to submit to you that a que.stion 
in the Lok Sabha would not be appropriate. But any Member desiring this 
information can certainly have it.^’^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


114. To Humayun Kabir'^®^ 


October 23, 1 958 


My dear Humayun,^^^"^ 

As you probably know, the President is going to Indonesia on a State visit in 
December.^^ I do not know the exact date, but probably he will go about the 
5th of December and return about the 1 9th or the 20th. On his way to 
Indonesia, he may stop at Kuala Lumpur for a couple of days. He has been 
invited to do so. 


402. Nehru used the same arguments in reply to Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, Minister of 
Irrigation and Power, making the same complaints on 1 4 September 1 958. Nehru sent a 
copy of his letter to Satya Narayan Sinha, Minister of Parliamentary Affairs, also, in case 
of any other such complaints. 

403. The President eventually travelled to Tokyo and back in a specially chartered Air-India 
Constellation airliner. Rani of Bijapur. 

404. JN Collection. 

405. Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

406. The President visited Kuala Lumpur, 6-8 December, and Indonesia, 8- 1 9 
December 1 958. 
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It is customary for a Minister to accompany the President on his State 
visits abroad. I should like you to go with the President on this occasion. I 
have mentioned this to the President also, and he said he would be glad to have 
you with him. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(iii) Government Officials 

115. Controversial Articles by Government Servants^^ 

1 have read these notes and the article by Shri Ramadhyani.^* I agree with the 
Home Minister"*^ that parts of this article deal with political and controversial 
matters which go beyond the prescribed limits.^*^^ Indeed, quite apart from the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, I think this kind of thing should not be 
indulged in by Government servants. I have no doubt that Shri Ramadhyani did 
not intentionally do anything contrary to the rules, but the fact remains that he 
erred in his judgement. 

2. Apart from the major portions of the article, I would object even to 
the very first sentence in it where reference is made to the lands of the Arabian 
Nights, If I had used that sentence anywhere, some countries in Western Asia 
would have probably protested. Factually, it is not a correct statement, except 
in regard to Saudi Arabia. 

407. Note to B.V. Keskar, Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting, 
4 September 1958. JN Collection. 

408. Rangaswamy Kalkunte Ramadhyani (1908-1965), ICS, Controller of Rationing and 
Director of Civil Supplies, Delhi, 1944-46; Joint Secretary, Constituent Assembly, 1947, 
and Defence Ministry, 1947-52; Coal Commissioner, 1952-55; Secretary, Ministry of 
Natural Resources and Scientific Research, 1955-57, and Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, 1957-61 ; Officer on Special Duty, Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 1961; 
Secretary to the President, 1961-62; Secretary, Ministry of Health, November 1962. 

409. Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Home Minister. 

410. Nehru is perhaps referring to Ramadhyani's article “India and Changing Face of 
Democracy published in the Independence Day Supplement of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of 15 August 1958. On 17 September 1958, Bhupesh Gupta, CPI MP from West Bengal, 
asked in the Rajya Sabha whether a Secretary to GOI should be permitted to publish such 
articles and what action the Government had taken. 
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3. But I am not discussing the facts or the merits of the article, but the 
propriety of writing it by a Government servant. I am quite clear in my mind 
that he should not have written this article, or rather, parts of it. 

4 . What has surprised me greatly is the fact that Shri Ramadhyani actually 
wrote to the leader of the Opposition in the Rajya Sabha"" in defence of his 
article. This is quite extraordinary, and it shows how Shri Ramadhyani lacks 
judgement in political affairs. 

5. I think that the Cabinet Secretary^'^ should express our disapproval of 
this lapse to Shri Ramadhyani.^ 


116. To Govind Ballabh Pant^^'* 

September 5, 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

I sent you a letter from Shiva Rao^'^ this morning, and I informed him of this. 
He came to see my Secretary today and was rather worried lest you pass on 
his letter to the Home Secretary'*'* or other officials in your Ministry. In this 
letter Shiva Rao made certain remarks against senior officials and he thought 
this might annoy them and prevent them from making an objective approach to 
question. 

So I pass on his fears to you. You can do as you think best. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


411. Bhupesh Gupta wanted to read out Ramadhyani's letter to him in the Rajya Sabha but 
the Chairman did not allow him. TTiere wa.s no officially recogni.sed leader of the Opposition 
in the Rajya Sabha at the time, although Nehru de.scribed him as the leader of the 
Opposition. 

412. Vishnu Sahay. 

413. Govind Ballabh Pant informed the Rajya Sabha that a warning had been issued to 
Ramadhyani. 

414. JN Collection. 

415. Apparently the reference is to B. Shiva Rao, Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha. 

416. B.N. Jha. 
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117. Undesirability of Ambassadors’ Association 
with Political Periodlcals"^^^ 

It appears that Shri Mathai^’^ wrote to Shri Panikkar^’^ suggesting that he might 
help Link^-'"^ in such ways as are open to him. I think it was unwise for Shri 
Mathai to write to him in this way, as it was unwise for Shri Panikkar to lend 
his name as an Adviser to the Serving Ambassadors should not be 

connected in any way with political newspapers or periodicals. Perhaps they 
might advise on literary or cultural matters. But even so, it would be undesirable 
for a serving Ambassador to have his name associated in this way with a 
periodical. 

The answers to the question should be as follows: 

(a) Yes. The poem was, it is understood, published in 1949 and had no 
relation to any event in any other country. 

(b) The Ambassador informs us that he is not aware that his poem has 
been included in any text books. His permission was not taken for this 
purpose. 

(c) As stated above, the poem was published in 1949 before the Chinese 
Revolution. It was not meant to praise any country or glorify any 
particular way of life. 

(d) Yes."” 

(e ) It is not desirable for serv ing Ambassadors to be associated with political 
periodicals. They may deal with literary or cultural matters in 
newspapers and periodicals. We are informed by the Ambassador that 
he is in no way actively associated with the periodical. Link. 

I think you might suggest to Shri Panikkar to withdraw his name from the 
printed list of Advisers to Link. 


417. Note to B.N. Chakravarty, Special Secretary, MEA, 8 September 1958. JN Collection. 

418. M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to Nehru. 

419. K.M. Panikkar, Ambassador of India in France. 

420. A weekly started in 1958 by Edatata Narayanan and Aruna Asaf Ali and published from 
New Delhi. Narayanan was the editor. 

421. On 31 August, B.N. Chakravarty asked Panikkar for answers to a Parliament question 
regarding i) Panikkar ’s poem ‘Inquilab’ (revolution) in some textbook; and ii) his being 
Adviser to Link. Panikkar replied on 3 September that he had agreed to being an Adviser 
'but without any kind of turther commitment” after Mathai had asked him in June to 
help Link. Panikkar denied he was actively associated with Link. 

422. (d) and (e) related to Panikkar's appearing on the panel of advisers of Link. 
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Question to be answered by Deputy Minister. I shall not be in Delhi 
when this question is answered. In case of supplementaries, it might be said 
that the practice in various countries in regard to serving Ambassadors being 
associated with newspapers differs. In some countries this is allowed. In any 
event, we think that it would be better for our serving Ambassadors not to be 
associated in this way with a political periodical and we have advised accordingly. 


118. Judging the Conduct of Officers'*^'* 

I have read through these papers including the notes by FS and Deputy Minister. 
Also the previous papers. I had seen some of these papers previously and 
agreed to Gyanendra Narain being given notice of discharge. 

In view of the Deputy Minister’s note, I have considered this matter again 
and rather more carefully. 

The question of Narain having been previously associated with the 
Communist Party presumably in some vague kind of way does not intluence 
my judgement much. I do not think we should bring up such an event in a 
young man’s early career against him. At the most it should put us on enquiry 
as to what he has done subsequently. 

The other matter about contacts with foreigners is a more serious one. 
The serious part of it is the manner it was done. In such matters obviously one 
can seldom have what might be called definite proof. One has to take risks in 
judging and one has to come to conclusions which might not be justified from 
the points of view of a law court. At the same time, one has to be careful not to 
look at everything from the suspicious point of view of a policeman. In the 
balance I would probably have had some doubt as to whether on this account 
alone we should dispense with his services, although my broad inclination 
might well be to do so, because in the External Affairs Ministry one has to be 
more careful than in other Ministries. 

But his affair with the girl to which reference is made creates a bad 
impression on me altogether. I would forgive a temporary liaison even, but this 
is something more than that and all the circumstances, for which there is 
adequate proof, indicate that he behaved exceedingly badly. To say, as he himself 
says, that he had been swept off his balance, is hardly an adequate excuse for 
a person holding a responsible post. The way he flaunted with this girl and 
carried her along with him even to Colombo with the Press team is inexcusable. 


423. Lakshmi N. Menon. 

424. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, lO September 1 958. JN Collection. 
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I realise that he is an efficient officer and has good reports so far as his 
domain of publicity work is concerned. However, considering all the factors of 
this case, my reaction is definitely against him. 1 do not wish to do him injury 
in so far as his future life is concerned. 

What the Foreign Secretary has suggested is in effect that he should 
continue till the end of the present period of his contract. This means for 
another two years and more. I think that this is a very fair decision, rather 
lenient to him. 1 would accept it and inform him of it. These two and a half 
years is a long enough period for him to adapt himself gradually to a change 
and also for us to Judge him even more. 

1 therefore agree with the proposal made by the Foreign Secretary. 


119. To Zakir Husain'*^® 


October 23, 1958 

My dear Zakir Husain.^’* 

I see from a letter you have written to the President that you are recommending 
Col Bhatnagar^’^for a Padma Shri. His name was recommended previously by 
Diwakar.^'* Bhatnagar is, I believe, an excellent person and his case will, no 
doubt, be considered by the Committee for the purpose. 

But I might point out to you that our approach to this question of awards 
seldom includes Government servants unless they have done something unusual 
or extraordinary. There are plenty of good people in Government service, but 
we do not consider their names. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


425. JN Collection. 

426. Governor of Bihar. 

427. Lieutenant Colonel C.S. Bhatnagar. 

428. R.R. Diwakar was the Governor of Bihar, 1952-57. 
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120. Acceptance of Cash Gifts by Officers^^^ 

I have read a number of these papers, including the Summary and some notes. 

I have a vague recollection of our High Commissioner^^ in London speaking to 
me about this case when I was in London last.^^‘ She mentioned that Shri 
Trivedi^^" was most distressed at some charges that had been made. For her 
part, she said that she had found Shri Trivedi an excellent officer and a man of 
integrity. 

2. As far as I can make out, the two charges made against Shri Trivedi 
are about his sister having accepted presents of Rs 5,()(X)/- in cash and a saree 
worth Rs 220/- on the occasion of her marriage. 1 would not attach any 
importance to the present of a saree from a friend on the occasion of marriage. 
The only question that remains is that of the cash present of Rs 5,()(XJ/-. Here 
again, Shri Trivedi stoutly denies all knowledge of this and further says that his 
sister also denies it. Also he endeavours to show that the circumstances were 
against this gift being made. 

3. As the Law Minister^^^ has pointed out, the fact of a sister accepting a 
gift would not by itself involve Shri Trivedi unless this was within his knowledge 
at the time and practically with his approval. Shri Trivedi denies this, of course, 
completely, and I find no evidence to indicate that he knew of this at the time, 
much less approved of it. The fact of the entry in the ledger does not prove this 
at all. If that is so, then we can hardly hold Shri Trivedi to blame except 
perhaps that he had some relations with a businessman. Apparently, he comes 
from a business family, and there is nothing surprising at his having relations 
with a businessman. 

4. Thus we are driven to the conclusion that either there was no such 
gift of Rs 5,0(X)/- to the sister or that she received this sum and now denies it 
or perhaps has forgotten about it, which is unlikely. Probably the presumption 

429. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary and 
B.N. Chakravarty, Special Secretary, MEA, 27 October 1958. JN Collection. 

430. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. 

431. Nehru visited London in July 1957. 

432. VishnuprasadChunilal Trivedi fb. 1916); diplomat: Counsellor, High Commission. London, 
November 1955-February 1959; Deputy High Commissioner for India in East Pakistan, 
May 1959-October I960. Acting High Commissioner, Karachi, October 1961 -November 
1964; Ambassador to Switzerland and concurrently accredited to the Vatican and the 18- 
nation Committee on Disarmament, 1965-67; Ambassador to Austria; Governor of 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) for India, 1968-72; Chairman, Board of 
Governors, IAEA, 1 970-7 F 

433. Asoke Kumar Sen. 
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is that she received it. But I do not see how we can connect this with Shri 
Trivedi. 

5. I have put down my reactions on looking at a number of these papers. 
I have not gone through all the papers and, therefore, I am not perhaps entitled 
to give a final opinion. In any event, I agree with SG’s note and the joint 
recommendation of SG FS and SS^^"^ contained in the Summary. 


121. To Govind Ballabh Pant^^ 


October 28, 1 958 

My dear Pantji, 

Dr Kothari^^^ came to see me today about some matters. In the course of his 
talk, he mentioned the case of one K.P. Padmanabhan Nambiar.'*^^ The Defence 
Science Organisation had intended to employ him as his qualifications were 
very good. But the Home Ministry, on the basis of a report from Intelligence, 
said that he would be a security risk. He was, therefore, not employed by the 
Defence Science Organisation. It appears, however, that he was subsequently 
employed by the Bharat Electronics, which is also under Defence, though a 
separate organisation. 

I do not personally know anything about this man. But I am not satisfied as 
to the procedure we adopt in such cases. According to the papier enclosed, it is 
said that Nambiar had been a correspondent of a Communist periodical in 
Kerala and he had also been in correspondence with some leading Communists 
ot the country. The nature of the correspondence is not stated. In a place like 
Kerala, where there are apparently plenty of people connected with the 


434. Their joint recommendation wa.s to convey Government’s displeasure to V.C. Trivedi 
and deter his promotion to Grade IV of the Indian Foreign Service for one year 

435. JN Collection. 

436. D.S. Kothari, Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence. 

437. K.P.P. Nambiar (b. 1 929); technocrat; Joint Head of Cry.stal Division of Bharat Electronics, 
1 958-59; Chief Application Engineer, Transition Electronic Ltd, UK, 1 959-62; taught at 
IIT, New Delhi, 1 963-64; Manager, Projects, Component Division, Philips India Ltd, 
Bombay, 1 964-67; worked with Tata Electric Co, Bombay, and National Radio & 
Electronics Co. Ltd between 1 967 and 1 973; set up the Kerala State Electronics 
^velopment Corporation Ltd; Chairman and Managing Director, Keltron Component 
Complex Ltd; served as member of the Science Advisory Committee to the Union Cabinet; 
Managing Director of Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. Bangalore, and Secretary, 

epartment of Electronics, GOI; founded Technopark in Trivandrum; awarded Padma 
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Communist Party, correspondence with them need not necessarily be made a 
bar. I think that we should proceed with some care in such matters. We cannot 
lose some ot our best scientists because of some vague Police report. 

Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


(iv) Corruption and Accountability 

122. To Harekrushna Mahtab^^ 


September lO, 1 958 

My dear Mahtab,^^*^ 

I am sending you a representation that I have received from a large number of 
villagers from Orissa, who used to live in the old Ranpur State. This 
representation seems to have a good deal of substance in it. It concerns your 
Minister, Rajmata Basanta Manjari Devi,"^' who is in charge of your Relief and 
Rehabilitation. It seems to me improper for her to transfer 1,000 acres of land 
to A.D.S. Bedi, son of the then Political Agent in Orissa. Subsequently Bedi 
transferred the land to the Utkar Agricultural Plantation Ltd., of which the 
Rajmata was the Managing Director. All this appears to me not at all proper and 
it deserves enquiry. 

Further it is stated that this company started cutting down trees on the 
land and thereupon the villagers submitted an appeal to the Government. This 
appeal has been pending in the Revenue Department for some time and it is 
alleged that the Rajmata comes in the way of its proper decision. This kind of 
charge must always be enquired into fully as it involves a Minister. 

It now appears that as Minister for Relief and Rehabilitation she has arranged 
for the transfer of the land to the State Government for the rehabilitation of 
displaced persons. In this way she or her company will get a large sum of 
money from the State Government by way of compensation while at the same 


438. JN Collection. 

439. Chief Minister of Orissa. 

440. Ranpur, adjacent to Puri District in Orissa, a small category ‘C’ princely state; merged 
with Orissa State after Independence. 

441. (1900-1961); Member, Orissa Legislative Assembly, 1952-61; Deputy Minister, Health, 
1952-57; Health Minister, 1957-59. 
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time the villagers who depend so much on this land will be deprived of their 
livelihood. 

All this is very disturbing. It would have been so in any event, but a Minister 
coming into the picture makes it much worse. Will you please enquire into this 
matter yourself and let me know what the facts are? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


123. To B. Gopala Reddi'”^ 


September, 11, 1958 

My dear Gopala Reddi,"^^ 

I should like you to find out what has happened to the cases of the firms 
mentioned below. These cases were referred, I think, to the Income-tax Tribunal. 
Many of them were major cases. Before, however, these cases were decided, 
the Income-tax Tribunal itself ceased to function. 

What happened subsequently to these cases and what is the position now? 
The firms involved in these cases are: 

( 1 ) Bangur & Bros. 

(2) Shriram Jhabarmal. 

(3) Surajmal Nagarmal. 

(4) Mcleod & Company. 

(5) GD. Loyalka. 

All of these are from Calcutta. 

You might ask A.K. Roy"^ about them. 

I should also like to know what has happened to the Inquiry about the 
Mundhra affair. Have you received the report yet?^^ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


442. JN Collection. 

443. Union Minister of State for Finance. 

444. Revenue Secretary in the Ministry of Finance. 

445. Referring to the Board of Enquiry under Vivian Bose, a retired Judge of the Supreme 
Court, set up on 5 May 1958 to enquire into government officials being involved in Life 
Insurance Corporation ot India buying shares in Mundhra companies. Vivian Bose 
submitted his report on 21 September 1958. For Nehru’s comments on the report, see 
item 130. 
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124. To Mofida Ahmed**^ 


September 1 5, 1 958 

Dear Mafida Ahmed,"”’ 

You gave me a letter today in which you complained about the sub-letting of 
MPs flats and bungalows to others. This practice is very improper and indeed 
is not only a breach of decorum but a breach of our rules on the subject. It 


would be bad for anyone to do it; it is worse for MPs, who should set an 
example, to indulge in it. I am asking the Secretary of the Housing Committee 
of Parliament as well as the Secretary ot the Congress Party to take effective 
steps in this matter.^** 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


125. To U. Srinivasa Malliah'^^ 


September 15, 1958 

My dearMalliah,"'^' 

1 enclose a copy of a letter from Begum Mafida Ahmed, MR 

I think that this practice of sub-letting of their flats and bungalows by MPs 
is highly reprehensible. It is bringing us into disrepute and we must take urgent 
and immediate steps to put an end to it. This is especially your responsibility, as 
you are the Secretary of the Housing Committee. I am writing to the Chief 
Whip and Minister of Parliamentary Affairs, Satya Narayan Sinha, about this 
and also to the Secretary of the Congress Party in Parliament.^'^’ 


446. File No. 45(8)/57-65-PMS. 

447. Mofida Ahmed ( 1921-2(X)8); Congress woman from Assam; Joint Secretary, Red Cross 
Society, Jorhat, 1946-49; Joint Secretary, Tezpur District Mahila Samiti, 1951-53; 
Convener of the Women’s Department of the Congress at Golaghat, 1953-56; elected to 
the Lok Sabha, 1957. (Spellings of her name vary in different sources.) 

448. See item 1 26. 

449. File No. 45(8)/57-65-PMS. 

450. Member of the Lok Sabha from Udipi, Mysore, and Deputy Chief Whip of the Congress 
Party in the House. 

45 1 . Enclosing a copy of the letter from Mofida Ahmed, Nehru wrote to Ram Subhag Singh, 
Secretary, Congress Party in Parliament: “I attach impiortance to this business and we 
must try our utmost to put an end to misbehaviour.” 
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I am leaving tomorrow morning for Bhutan. On my return I want to take 
this matter up and if necessary, request the Speaker"”" of the Lok Sabha and 
Chairman^^’ of the Rajya Sabha to help us in this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


126. To B.P. Chaliha^^ 


October 8, 1958 

My dear Chaliha/^^ 

On my return from my Bhutan tour, I received your two letters of September 
29th, in which you deal with certain objections raised by Audit/^^ 

In one of these, you refer to the conveyance allowance, etc., of Ministers 
as well as the charge made for mileage covered. You have sent me the Assam 
Act of 1958. The Act certainly justifies what you have said. But you add that 
you have reduced the salary of the Chief Minister by Rs 500/- per month and 
that you have decided to bring down the rate of mileage further. 

The reduction of the Chief Minister’s salary presumably means that he is 
now receiving Rs 500/- only, that is, less than the Deputy Ministers. This does 
you credit as a Chief Minister, but I wonder if it is fair to lay down a rule which 
other Chief Ministers might not be able to follow. 

The objection raised about cars has not been quite adequately met, unless 
of course the rate of mileage charge has been reduced very greatly. The whole 
point is that the same thing cannot be charged for twice over. 

As for your other letter, I think that we should be particularly careful not to 
mix up, as far as possible. Congress functions with Governmental functions.^^^ 

452. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

453. Vice-President S. Radhakrishnan. 

454. JN Collection. 

455. Chief Minister of As.sam. 

456. On 8 June 1957, Nehru had written to Bisnuram Medhi, the then Chief Minister of 
As.sam, about some irregularities in expenditures by the Assam Government pointed out 
by Asok K. Chanda, the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India. See SWJN/SS/38/pp. 
319-322. 

457. On 28 June 1958, Nehru had written to B.P. Chaliha, the Chief Minister of Assam, about 
cases relating to the Congress Se.ssion at Gauhati in January 1958. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 
424-425. Chaliha replied on 29 September 1958 that treating Cabinet Ministers and 
Chief Ministers and their families as State guests was both a courtesy and a general 
convention. 
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This applies especially to treating Ministers and their families attending a 
Congress Session as State guests. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 27. To V.T. Krishnamacharl'*®® 


9th October 1 958 

My dear V.T.,-‘-'‘' 

I am sending you some papers sent to me by the Bharat Sadhu Samaj.'^’ I do 
not know how far we can rely upon this Samaj for the kind of work they 
suggest. I am inclined to think that it may not be advisable to help the Samaj in 
setting up central offices, etc., for the purpose of organising Sadhus and the like. 

But the fact remains that something has to be done to the large number of 
people who call themselves Sadhus and are in fact a very bad lot. Also large 
funds are being misused by Mahants and their Maths. I therefore think that we 
should give some concentrated thought to this matter. We may proceed 
cautiously, but something must be done. Gulzarilal Nanda is deeply intere.sted 
in this matter and his advice would be useful. 

The Bharat Sadhu Samaj might be helpful but I think it would not a good 
thing for the Sadhu Samaj to become an agent of Government in this matter or 
to be helped financially for this purpose. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


458. File No. l7(l90)/56-59-PMS. 

459. Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. 

460. An all-India organi.sation of sadhus, established in 1 956 with the help of Gulzarilal 
Nanda. Union Minister for Planning and Labour and Employment. 
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128. To Govind Ballabh Pant‘d’ 


October 22, 1 958 

My dear Pantji,^" 

I have read all the papers that you gave me this evening about the proposed 
contract for the fertiliser plant and the ammonia plant separately. From the 
report of Vishnu Sahay,^^ Wanchoo^and Bhoothalingam,^*^ it appears that in 
so far as the consideration of tenders was concerned, the procedures adopted 
were correct. The acceptance of the Sindri"^^ offer for the entire plant, except 
the ammonia plant, left us to deal with the tenders for the ammonia plant only. 
Presumably, Sindri could not take this up. 

2. Of the four foreign firms tendering for the ammonia plant, two have 
been excluded because of their high cost. Thus two remained — the firms of 
Uhde and Werkspoor.^^^ Presumably both these firms are of repute and 
technically competent to do this work. Of the two, Werkspoor’s tender was 
the higher one. Therefore, we were left only with Uhde’s tender and it follows 
that this tender should be accepted. The selection of Werkspoor could hardly 
be justified because it involved an extra expenditure of over 37 lakhs. 1 presume 
there is no other choice or alternative. Hence 1 suppose we should accept 
Uhde’s offer unless we think that there is something basically wrong about it 
which requires a further enquiry and a reconsideration. That would also involve 
delay. 

3. lam inclined to think, therefore, that Uhde’s tender should be accepted. 

4. But I am not at all happy in regard to many things connected with this 
matter. Vishnu Sahay, Wanchoo and Bhoothalingam have said that they have 
only studied the specifications for tender and the procedures followed during 
the examination of tenders and found that these were correct and did not favour 
or prejudice any of the tenders. That is a firm finding which I think we should 
accept. But they have also said that they have not enquired into the allegations 


461 . JN Collection. 

462. Union Home Minister. 

463. Cabinet Secretary. 

464. N.N. Wanchoo, Secretary (Expenditure) in the Ministry of Finance. 

465. S. Bhoothalingam, Secretary; Ministry of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 

466. Sindri Fertilisers and Chemicals Limited, established in December 1951. the first public 
sector company wholly owned by the Government of India. 

467. A German and a Dutch firm respectively. 
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made that the previous Managing Director,^^ after retirement, had business 
associations with Dr Imhaussen^*^ and the German tenderer. While it is true 
that the truth or otherwise of these allegations would have no direct effect on 
our consideration of this tender now, I do not think that we ought to leave 
matters vague in regard to these allegations. While we may accept Uhde’s 
tender, we should have further enquiries made into the allegations. 

5. In paragraph 12 of the report of Vishnu Sahay and others, it is said 
that the offers of two consultant firms were considered by Hindustan Steel, 
namely, Bochako, a German firm, and Charles Oven Brown, an American firm. 
Brown’s quotation was the higher of the two and on this ground alone the 
choice of Bochako might be justified. The Company gave another reason for it 
to the effect that Dr Ruhl and Dr Naumann were in Bochako’s employ and had 
considerable experience in this kind of work. That may be so. But the further 
statement that Dr Imhaussen, the Chairman of the Board of Directors of Bochako 
was also considered an experienced expert in these matters appears to have no 
great justification. In fact. Dr Imhaussen does not come out well in these 
various transactions. However, the Board of Directors of the Hindustan Steel 
considered the matter fully taking the advice of the Chief Industrial Adviser, 
and then decided in favour of Bochako. We must accept that decision. 

6. While all this appears to be fairly correct, the other charges or allegations 
made remain vague and unanswered. It is alleged that after the Sindri contract 
was granted to Montecatini,^^®S.N. Mazumdar, in his capacity as the Managing 
Director of the Hindustan Steel plant, Rourkela, appointed Dr Imhaussen’s 
firm known as Bochumer Chemie as consultants for the Rourkela Fertiliser 
Plant. It is further stated that this firm, when the appointment was made, had 
hardly any experience in design and construction of synthetic ammonia plants. 
This appointment would normally require some explanation. 

7. A further fact which adds to this need for explanation and justification 
is S.N. Mazumdar’s connection with Harshadray & Co.^^'Indeed, it is alleged 
that Mazumdar, even before he retired, had an understanding with Harshadray 
& Co. that he would join them as their Consultant and he actually did so after 
retirement. Meanwhile, Harshadray gets an agency from Uhde for assisting 
them in getting a contract from the Rourkela Fertiliser Plant. Obviously S.N. 


468. The reference is to S.N. Mazumdar, a former Managing Director of Hindustan Steel 
Limited. 

469. Karl-Heinz Imhausen (d. 1983), a German industrialist. 

470. An Italian fertiliser company. 

471. Harshadray Pvt. Ltd was established in 1953 as an export-import firm. One Mrs P.N. 
Kapadia was its legal representative and business owner. 
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Mazumdar would appear to be personally interested, because of his contemplated 
and later actual connection with Harshadray, to get contract for Uhde. In fact 
Mazumdar and Kapadia are said to have gone to Europe for this purpose. 

8. It is further alleged that several officers of the Ministry of Steel, Mines 
& Fuel had worked as subordinates of Mazumdar when he was Secretary of 
that Ministry and were thus likely to be friendly to him and to help him in 
getting this contract for Uhde. 

9. Recently, on the 1st July 1958, Mazumdar and Harshadray formed a 
new company, together with Imhaussen. This company is apparently called 
Industrial Consulting Bureau Private Limited. 

10. All this appears to me to be very unsatisfactory and deserving of full 
enquiry, more especially in regard to S.N. Mazumdar. 

1 1. So far as Dr Imhaussen is concerned, he was naturally interested in 
getting the contract and would try to get help from any source he could. The 
combination of Mazumdar-Imhaussen, however, does raise suspicions in my 
mind as to the manner this kind of thing is done. 

12. I think there is something in the statement that a firm of consulting 
engineers should not have Financial interest in a firm which is going to get a 
contract or a commission from a contract, more especially when that consultant 
turn has itself drawn up specifications. In the present case, both Imhaussen 
who was a member of the consultant firm, and Mazumdar who was then 
Managing-Director of the Hindustan Steel Plant, Rourkela, were presumably 
concerned with the drawing of these specifications. As both were then or later 
interested in a particular firm being given the contract, there is the 
obvious danger of the specifications being made to fit in with the needs of that 
particular firm. 

13. It is also alleged that Harshadray & Co. (with which Mazumdar has 
been associated) switched from one foreign firm to another. They were bent 
on being associated with a particular foreign firm which ultimately got the 
contract. Surely this does not speak well of Harshadray & Co. or Mr Mazumdar. 

14. It is alleged that Harshadray & Co. have got many contracts in the 
Ministry of Steel and other Ministries and they get confidential information 
from officers in those Ministries. I suppose the main purpose of some big 
Industrial firms employing senior retired officers of Government is to maintain 
these contacts with Ministries and departments of Government. They are often 
paid high salaries by these firms, not because of their innate ability, but because 
they are useful to them for these contacts. 

15. I think that we should be very careful in dealing with any firm which 
has employed a senior retired officer of Government. 1 do not wish to rule this 
out altogether, but every such case must be examined not only with care, but 
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with a degree of suspicion. Normally such firms should not be encouraged by 
us by giving contracts, etc. 

16. I should like to discourage in every feasible way the retired senior 
otticers of Government going over to private firms which deal with Government. 
This is a bad practice. If the firms know that this will be to their disadvantage, 
they will probably not be so anxious to employ them. 

17. A considerable part of the contract is now going to be given Ito] 
Sindri, which is right. Even if it costs a little more, it is far better for our own 
concern to take it up. Not only does money remain in India, but Sindri will get 
greater experience and in future might be able to do it on a bigger scale. All this 
indicates how important it is for us to build up our own basic and machine- 
building industries so as to avoid getting entangled w ith foreign firms as far as 
possible. It is not the foreign firms that 1 object to, and we should use them 
where necessary, but these numerous intermediaries making money at various 
stages, as usually happens in dealings with private firms, increase the cost of 
the undertaking and at the same time bring about the possibility of corruption. 

18. The remaining contract, that is, for the ammonia plant only, might, in 
the circumstances, be given to Uhde. The decision will of course have to be 
taken by the directors of Hindustan Steel. All we can say is that we have no 
objection to this being done. 

19. But, as I have stated above, a further enquiry is necessary in regard to 
the part played by S.N. Mazumdar in all this business, as also Dr Imhaussen. 
This is not only necessary to be clear about the past, but so that we can guide 
ourselves by this knowledge for the future. Meanwhile, we should be careful 
in any further dealings with Harshadray or S.N. Mazumdar. 

20. I am returning all the papers that you gave me. 

21. I enclose an extra copy of this letter, in case you wish to give it to 
Swaran Singh. 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


472. Minister of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 
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129. Corruption in the Construction of 
Cuddapah-Kurnooi Canal"*^^ 

Early this year, my attention was drawn to the criticism of our Estimates 
Committee in regard to the way work had been done at the Cuddapah-Kumool 
Canal in Andhra Pradesh/^“^ I enquired about this matter from your Ministry, 
and I was told that one of your expert engineers had been deputed to make a 
study on the spot. 

2. In June last, a copy of the report of this expert engineer"^^^ was sent to 
me from your Ministry. I wrote immediately to the Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh about it and said that I presumed he had seen the report; if not it would 
be sent soon.^^^ 

3. A month later, at the end of July, I again wrote to the Chief Minister 
and enquired from him what had been done about this report.^^^ 

4. On arrival here in Hyderabad, I enquired about it again. I was greatly 
surprised to learn that this report had not been sent to him yet in spite of his 
attempts to get it and in spite of my having requested that the report should be 
sent to him. He was apparently told that the report was under examination by 
the Irrigation & Power Ministry. 

5. I must say that this is rather extraordinary. A report of this kind should 
have been sent to the Andhra Pradesh Government the moment it was received 
and even before our Ministry had examined it, because it concerned the Andhra 
people more than anybody else. In any event I see no reason why this should 
have been delayed six months or so. Nor do I know what your Ministry is 
doing about it. 

6. Will you kindly enquire and let me know, and further have the report 
sent immediately to the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh?^^^ 


473. Note to Hatiz Mohammad Ibrahim, Union Minister of Irrigation and Power, Hyderabad, 
24 October 1 958. JN Collection. 

474. In March 1 958, a Member of Parliament Irom Andhra Pradesh had drawn Nehru’s 
attention to allegations of corruption, embezzlement of funds and bad quality of work in 
the construction of the Cuddapah-Kumool Canal in Andhra Pradesh. See SWJN/SS/41/ 
pp. 483-484 

475. Ripudaman Singh, Chief Engineer, Central Water and Power Commission 

476. See SWJN/SS/42/p. 37 1 . 

477. See SWJN/SS/43/p. 294. 

478. N. Sanjiva Reddy. 
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130. Report of the Vivian Bose Board of Enquiry'*^ 

Thank you for sending me your note on the report of the Vivian Bose 
Committee/^^’ I am sending copies of this note^*' to the Home Minister and the 
Finance Minister. 

I have not myself read this report as a whole yet, though I have looked into 
some parts of it. I have found it difficult to read it. I have seldom come across 
a report which is so badly written, quite apart from the contents of it. It is 
surprising that a retired Judge of the Supreme Court should have written such 
a report. It is further surprising that two senior members of our Service should 
have subscribed to it.^*" 


479. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, 28 October 1 958. JN Collection. 

480. Following the Chagla Commission Report on the Mundhra scandal (see SWJN/SS/4l/pp. 
4 1 5-4 1 61, the Vivian Bose Board of Enquiry was set up on 5 May 1 958 to investigate 
charges against H.M. Patel, Principal Finance Secretary to the Government of India, 
GR. Kamat, Chairman, and L.S. Vaidyanathan, Managing Director, of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India; it reported on 2 1 September 1 958 that these officials had abused 
their powers and caused loss to the LlC. 

48 1 . Asserting his seniority, N.R. Pillai on 28 October trenchantly criticised the Committee's 
report as “prolix”, weighed down by legal jargon, and sensational in style; he accused 
Vaidyanathan of sycophancy, claimed that the good faith of both Patel and Kamat “cannot 
be impugned,” and recommended that, departing from practice, the report be published 
along with an explanation by Government of the disciplinary action taken. 

482. Sukumar Sen, Chief Election Commissioner, and W.R.S. Sathianathan, Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, who were members of the Committee. 
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1 31 . Objection to the Government’s Association with 
the Raja of Faridkot"^ 

I well remember that Shri GD. Birla^^** had asked my personal advice about 
accepting the Ethiopian Government’s invitation to start a textile mill there/^^ I 
had replied to him that I saw no objection to this. I think that some Ministries 
had been consulted about it. 

2. I asked you to enquire into this matter because of the report I had had 
that the Raja of Faridkot was concerned with it."^*^^ The Raja is a thoroughly 
unscrupulous and irresponsible person, and I would not like Government to be 
associated with him in any way or to recommend him for any such purpose. 
There is no objection on our part to Shri GD. Birla or other Indian industrialists 
taking up this project. 


483. Note to Vishnu Sahay, Cabinet Secretary, 28 October 1 958. JN Collection. 

484. Ghanshyamdas (GD.) Birla (1 894- 1 983); leading Indian industrialist, newspaper baron 
and philanthropist; President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1924, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, 1929; Member, Central Legislative Assembly, 1926- 
30; delegate, International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1927; representative of Indian 
business community at the Second Round Table Conference, London, 1931; close associate 
and financier of Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai in the 1920s and of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajaji and Rajendra Prasad from the 1930s; awarded 
Padma Vibhushan, 1 957; founded and maintained a large number of educational and other 
public institutions; author of In the Shadow of the Mahatma: A Personal Memoir (Bombay: 
Orient Longmans, 1953). 

485. On 28 October, Vishnu Sahay informed Nehru that in GD. Birla’s proposal for a textile 
mill in Ethiopia, the share capital would be jointly contributed by the Ethiopian Government 
and Indian nationals, with some machinery from India. 

486. Vishnu Sahay noted that Raja Harindar Singh Brar Bans Bahadur of Faridkot had given 
out that the Ethiopian government had rejected his terms for setting up a large estate 
there. But, apparently, the Raja had “wanted to be treated as a Highness with a Bodyguard 

of his own and with special personal rights. These the Ethiopian Government did not 
accept.” 
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The Plan As You Like It 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 28 SEPTEMBER 1958 



Thro* The Looking Class 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 19 OCTOBER 1958 


At the Agriculture Pavilion [INDIA 1958 Exhibition] 



"Took it to he one of the Birla Mandirs?" 

[Sketch by VIGNES] 


FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY, 19 OCTOBER 1958 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 14 SEPTEMBER 1958 



Lovers ’ Lane 



Several unofficial receptions loere held in Delhi in honour oi the delegates to the World Bank-Fund-IFC Conference. 

FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 12 OCTOBER 1958 



Matter Of Humanity 




[The Cost of Rains] 



one inch of rain cost 7 lives, 13 houses and 34 heads of 
cattle, find out the cost of ...” 


FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY, 5 OCTOBER 1958 


[Politics in Universities] 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 5 OCTOBER 1958 




FROM SHANKAR’S WEEKLY, 5 OCTOBER 1958 


Lack 




The Neutralized Police 



The Hour Finds The Man 



Mr. Jayaprakash Narain said that the jailing standard oj politics in the country will lead to dictatorship. 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 5 OCTOBER 1958 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO SALVATION 



reported from Rajasthan that some persons who posed as ‘sadhus’ by day 
turned out to be dacoits by night. 

FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 21 SEPTEMBER 1958 



[Fast Unto Death] 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 12 OCTOBER 1958 


[Pasternak and the Nobel Prize] 



FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY. 2 NOVEMBER 1958 




FROM SHANKAR S WEEKLY. 7 SEPTEMBER 1958 


NOT YET DEAD 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 13 SEPTEMBER 1958 


Freakish 



FROM SHANKAR'S WEEKLY, 9 NOVEMBER 1958 


Hope For The Best 



officers and civilians is to be formed. 





WITH TASHI NAMGYAL, MAHARAJA OF SIKKIM. GANGTOK, 16 SEPTEMBER 1958 



PARO. 24 SEPTEMBER 1958 



BHUTAN VISIT 




FAREWELL DINNER BY THE MAHARAJA OF BHUTAN, SEPTEMBER 1958 


II. F^X JTICS 


132. To Morarji Desai^^ 


October 29, I958 

My dear Morarji,^'^’^ 

Thank you for your letter of 28th October about Mumbadevi Temple^'''^ Trust. 

1 am not interested in this business. I merely forwarded Dange's^*^’ complaint. 
When Dange comes here, perhaps Gopala Reddi might inform him of the facts. 

This, however, raises another question which has been troubling me for 
some time. Many of these huge temple trusts are mismanaged, some of them 
are misused, some are used entirely for private purposes by the Mahants of 
Maths, etc. I do not know what the laws are about them in various States. In 
Madras they have, I believe, some laws to control these Trust funds and to 
utilise them for public purposes, such as education. In one case that I can think 
of, Tirupati Temple, large sums of money, several lakhs a year, are provided 
for educational purposes and a number of educational institutions have been 
established. 

I think that something of this kind should be done elsewhere. I have in 
mind especially the Nathdwara temple'^'^' in Rajasthan. The Mahant^'^' of this 
temple is a notorious evil liver. His father was even worse. And yet these people 
command large sums of money. Cannot we do something about it? 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


487. JN Collection. 

488. Union Finance Minister and former Chief Minister of Bombay. 

489. The Mumbadevi Temple in Bombay. 

490. S..^. Dange. CPI .Member of the Lok Sabha from Bombay City (Central). 

491. L(x:ated at Nathdwara, 48 kilometres from Udaipur, this 17th Century temple dedicated 
to Lord Krishna is one of the most famous temples of India. 

492. The post of Mahant, or chief priest, known as Goswami, was hereditary. 
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(v) All India Institute of Medical Sciences 


133. To B.B. Dikshif"' 


Dear Dr Dikshit/^^^ 


October 2 1, 1 958 


Some time ago, when I w'as in Bhutan, a letter came to me from 
Dr Atchamamba/^'^ Owing to my heavy preoccupations after my return, I 
could not deal with it. This letter is marked personal and confidential, and 
perhaps it is not proper for me to send it to you. Nevertheless, I have decided 
to do so, because I think it is right that you should know the kind of complaint 
I have received. I am, therefore, enclosing this letter in original. I am rather 
surprised at what it says. I should be glad to have the facts or an explanation 
from you. The enclosed letter might be returned to me.**"^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


134. To B.B. Dikshit""" 


28th October 1958 

Dear Dr Dikshit, 

On my return yesterday to Delhi I received your letter of the 24th October. 

On reading your letter and its enclosures, I am more intrigued than ever 
about not only the matter you have written about, but the way things are done 
at the Institute. I do not wish to discuss this now, but obviously something will 


493. File No. 2(280)/58-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

494. Balachandra B. Dikshit, Director, AIIMS, New Delhi, 1956-64. 

495. K. Atchamamba, a gynaecologist from Andhra Pradesh and Congress Member of the Lok 
Sabha from Vijayawada, 1957-62. Her letter was regarding some dispute between two 
senior doctors of the Department of Orthopaedic Surgery of the AIIMS. 

496. Nehru, acknowledging Atchamamba’s letter, wrote to her the same day: ‘The account 
you give, is surprising. It raises questions not only of discipline, but of the entire way in 
which work is done there. I am enquiring into the matter ” 

497. File No. 2(280)/58-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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have to be done to prevent this utter lack of harmony in the Institute and what 
appears to be the prevalence of an element of intrigue against one another. 

From your letter it appears and that Dr Jivraj Mehta^*^ has been requested 
to consider this present dispute and the question of Dr Sankaran’s*^^^’ case 
specially.^^' It would seem to me that in a dispute of this kind it would be far 
better for someone who is not a member of the Institute Managing Committee 
to be asked to enquire. It would be rather embarrassing to Dr Jivraj Mehta, as 
it would be to the others concerned, for him to enquire into this. By virture of 
his position. Dr Jivraj Mehta should be above and unconnected with such 
inquiries. 

I am, therefore, suggesting to the Health Minister to look into this matter 
and take necessary steps. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


498. In a long note of 26 October marked ‘Secret and Strictly Personal’, M.O. Mathai, Special 
Assistant to Nehru, described factionalism at the AIIMS: Dr Dikshit and 
Dr Pandit sought to curry favour with Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and Dr Jivraj Mehta: 
Mehta had brought in Dikshit and sought to run the Institute from Bombay; Dikshit 
encouraged indiscipline against professors; and the Institute could be saved only by 
removing Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and Dikshit. Dr Pandit was perhaps Dr C.G Pandit, 
Director, Indian Council of Medical Research. 

499. Minister in the Government of Bombay and Member of the Governing Body of the 
AIIMS. 

5(X). Balu Sankaran (b. 1926); orthopaedic surgeon; trained in orthopaedic surgery at New 
York Orthopaedic Hospital, Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 1951-55; Assistant 
Professor, AIIMS, 1956-63, and Associate Professor, l%3-67; Professor, Maulana Azad 
Medical College, New Delhi, 1967-70; Director, Central Institute of Orthopaedics, New' 
Delhi, 1970-78; Director General of Health Services, GOI, 1978-81 ; Director, WHO, at 
Geneva, 1981-87; Chairman, Rehabilitation Council of India, 1992-94; set up the Artificial 
Limbs Manufacturing Corporation of India at Kanpur, 1972; Professor Emeritus, 
St Stephens Hospital, Delhi; awarded Padma Vibhushan, 2007. 

501. Dr P.K. Duraiswami, Head, Department of Surgery, AIIMS, alleged that Jivraj Mehta 
was keen to confirm Sankaran at the AIIMS in spite of adverse comments from the head 
of the department, that is, Duraiswami himself Mathai claimed that Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, Jivraj Mehta, Dikshit and Pandit were persecuting Duraiswami, perhaps jealous 
that he had treated Rajiv Gandhi for a fracture. 

502. See item 1 35. 
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135. To D.P. Karmarkar®°^ 


28th October 1958 

My dear Karmarkar,''’^ 

Some little time ago 1 learnt of some more trouble in the All India Institute of 
xMedical Sciences and some conflict that had arisen between Dr 
Diiraiswami'’^'’and his Assistant, Dr Sankaran. In this Dr Dikshit was also mixed 
up because he wrote to some people outside India on the subject. The whole 
thing seemed to me most unfortunate and improper. Thereupon I wrote to Dr 
Dikshit and sent him a letter I had received from Dr K. Atchamamba, MR 
Yesterday I received a reply from Dr Dikshit. 

It appears from this reply that Dr Sankaran’s case has been referred to 
Dr Jivraj Mehta for consideration. I do not think that it would be right in such 
a case for a member of the Managing Committee of the Institute to be charged 
with this inquiry. That would be rather embarrassing to him as well as to the 
others concerned. I have, therefore, written to Dr Dikshit accordingly and 
suggested that someone else should undertake this enquiry. I have further told 
him that I am referring this matter to the Health Minister. 

I am sending you Dr Atchamamba’s letter to me, letter to Dr Dikshit and 
his reply. Also my second letter to Dr Dikshit. 

There are a number of matters in this case which disturb me. I do not wish 
to go into them here and now. I gather that Dr Duraiswami rather accidentally 
met DeForest Smith^^^^ at Honolulu and casually mentioned the case of Sankaran 
to him because DeForest Smith had recommended Sankaran previously. 


503. File No. 2( 280 )/5 8-66- PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

504. Union Minister of State for Health. 

505. P.K. Duraiswami (1912-1974); orthopaedic surgeon; worked in hospitals in Madras, 
1940-43; served in the military as specialist in surgery, 1943-45; Department of 
Orthopaedic Surgery, Liverpool, 1949-5 1 ; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1951- 
53; Professor, AIIMS, 1954-60, and Head, Department of Surgery, 1956-59; app<^inted 
Director, Central Institute of Orthopaedics, New Delhi, February 1960; Director-General, 
Health Services, GOI, 1968-70; appointed Advisor to the Ministry of Health and Family 
Planning, GOI, July 1970. 

506. To judge from the note by Dr P.K. Duraiswami, Dr Sankaran had been repeatedly 
insubordinate and Dr Dikshit had referred the case in question to foreign specialists 
without even securing proper details. 

507. Alan DeForest Smith (b. 1881); orthopaedic surgeon from the US; performed, jointly 
with William von Lackum, the first anterior spinal surgery in the US, 1924; Surgeon-in- 
Chief and Director, New York Orthopaedic Hospital, 1940-56. 
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The references that Dr Dikshit made to various people also seemed to me 
rather odd. One can understand a proper statement of a case agreed to by the 
parties concerned being sent for opinion to experts without mentioning names. 
Apart from this, the major question is one of discipline. Dr Sankaran apparently 
continues to disobey specific instructions of the head of the department. 1 
gather that he at one time acknowledged his mistake and gave a pledge that he 
will not do so again. In spite of this he did so. Obviously, no institute can 
function in this way. 

However, 1 do not want to go into all these matters now. But 1 think that 
you should write to Dr Dikshit telling him that as this argument and dispute has 
arisen, you agree that there should be as inquiry. It would, however, be obviously 
better for the inquiry not to be conducted by a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Institute and therefore someone outside the Institute should 
be appointed to enquire into this matter. You may tell him that you will give 
thought to this appointment and communicate it to him later. 

In effect, this would be a directive from the Health Ministry, though it need 
not be stated to be as such. The point is that the resolution of the Institute in 
regard to this inquiry should not be acted upt>n at present. They should change 
it themselves or later Government can supersede it. 

As to who should conduct this inquiry, we can consider this matter a 
little later. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(vi) Other Matters 


1 36. Leave of Absence for Governors®"® 

I have consulted the Home Minister.^*^ 

2. Our Ambassador in Nepal^'” should have written to us first before he 
invited the Governor of Bihar.’" He does not seem to realise that it is rather an 
extraordinary thing for a Governor to go out of his charge and even more so to 
go out of the country. I think this should be pointed out to our Ambassador. 

508. Note to Subimal Dutt. Foreign Secretary, 5 September 1958. JN Collection. 

5()9. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

5 1 0. Bhagwan Sahay. 

511. Zakir Husain. 
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3. As a matter of principle, we do not approve of Governors leaving the 
country. If they leave the countr\^ they cannot obviously function as Governors 
and thus it involves some other appointments for the period of their absence. 

4. It is true that Nepal being a very near neighbour, especially to Bihar, 
the practical consequences of going to Nepal are not likely to be harmful. If the 
Governor goes there, the visit will of course be an entirely private one; 
nevertheless, he will continue as Governor of Bihar. That is, if any urgent 
paper has to be signed, he will be able to sign it as Governor. 

5. As matters have gone far and the Governor of Bihar has actually asked 
for the President's permission, we think that this permission might be accorded 
to the Governor for a brief visit of two or three days to Kathmandu subject to 
the Governor feeling that he can conveniently go away for that period. But he 
will continue to be Governor even when he goes to Kathmandu and if necessity 
arises papers will have to be sent to him there for signature. 

6. The visit, however, should be a private one. 

7. You may inform the Secretary to the President"^'" on the lines of this 
note. I am sending you two extra copies of this note so that you might send a 
copy to the Secretary to the President and one to our Ambassador. 


137. To Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar®’^ 

September 6, 1 958 

My dear Maharaja Sahib,^'^ 

You will remember telling me about your wish to go abroad for two months 
trom about the middle of November. I told you then that it was rather unusual 
tor Governors to go abroad during their term of office. However, 1 said that I 
would discuss this matter with the President and the Home Minister. I have 
now done so.*^*^ 

512. A.V.Pai. 

513. File No. I(3)/58, President's Secretariat. Also available in JN Collection. 

5 1 4. Jaya Chamaraja Wcxleyar (1919-1974); the 25th and last Maharaja of Mysore. 1 940-50: 
was a noted scholar, musicologist and philanthropist; Rajpramukh of Mysore State, 
1950-56: Governor of Mysore, 1956-64: Governor of Madras. 1964-66. 

5 1 5. The Governor ot Mysore, Jaya Chamaraja Wodeyar, required leave for going abroad and 
also tor reasons ot health. Nehru mentioned this matter to the President and he had no 
objection. However, on 2 September, Nehru wrote to GB. Pant, asking for his opinion in 
the matter. Nehru also wrote to Pant: “1 do not like the idea of Governors leaving their 
posts. But in this particular ca.se, I think we should agree to the Maharaja's request. 
Otherwise he would teel very frustrated.” The rest of Nehru's letter to Jaya Chamaraja 
Wodeyar is based on Pant s reply ot 5 September. 
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This question of leave to Governors was examined in 1951 and it was 
decided by the Cabinet that the President, acting under Article 160 of the 
Constitution, may grant leave of absence whenever a Governor is unable to 
discharge his functions as a Governor. Ordinarily Governors are not entitled to 
any leave, but for health reasons, this might be considered necessary. 

Having regard to all the circumstances, we shall be agreeable to your taking 
two months’ leave, as suggested. Alternative arrangements will have to be 
made for the period of your absence on leave. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


138. Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund®’® 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) A statement showing yearly contributions received and 
payments made out of the Prime Minister's National Relief Fund since its 
inception in November. 1947 upto 30th June, 1958 is laid on the Table of the 
House. 

(b) Normally moneys from the Prime .Minister’s National Relief Fund are 
disbursed to Governors and/or Chief Ministers of States. In certain cases, 
grants have been given to well known social service organisations such as the 
United Council for Relief and Welfare, of which the President of the Republic 
is the Chairman. In the early stages of the Fund, most of the moneys were 
utilised for providing relief to displaced persons from Pakistan. In recent years, 
the Fund has been mainly utilised to provide relief in areas affected by natural 
calamities such as floods, drought, earthquake, etc. Governors and/or Chief 
Ministers of States use their discretion in regard to actual provision of relief 
from funds placed at their disposal by the Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund. 

(c) There are no fixed rules and regulations governing allocations out of 
the Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund. Disbursements are made at the 
discretion of the Prime Minister. 

(d) The Prime .Minister’s Relief Fund does not attract the legal or 
constitutional responsibilities of the Comptroller and Auditor General or the 
Accountant General Central Revenues. The audit of the Prime Minister’s National 


516. Reply to a question in the Lok .Sabha. 9 September 1958. Lok Sahha Debates. Second 
Series, Vol. XX. cols 546 1 -5462. 
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Relief Fund is conducted regularly every year by Messrs S. Vaidyanath Aiyer & 
Co.. New Delhi, a firm of Chartered Accountants on the approved list of the 
Government of India. This firm was recommended by the Union Ministry of 
Finance. 

(e) No irregularities have been pointed out in the administration of the 
Fund by the auditors since the inception of the Fund. It might be mentioned in 
this connection that no one except the Prime Minister himself is authorised to 
operate on the account of the Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund. 


139. Sending Delegations Abroad^^^ 

I am alarmed at the large number of delegations going out from India involving 
not only heavy expenditure, but more especially foreign exchange. I realise that 
these delegations do good work. But we have to balance all this with our present 
need for strict economy. I do not wish to come in the way of Ministers who 
are certain that a delegation should be sent. But I have a feeling that sending of 
delegations has become almost an automatic occurrence. 

2. I take it that in this delegation, the two non-official members will meet 
their own expenses. There is no reason whatever why we should pay their 
expenses. Even so, 1 find that they are being given a considerable sum in 
foreign exchange. Why they should require so much money is not clear to me, 
as their travelling expenses will be paid in Indian money. I do think that this is 
extravagant. 

3. Another matter that seems odd to me is that this should come up for 
the Cabinet so late. Why should these matters be delayed and allow us no time 
for consideration, and why should monies be paid out before a decision is 
taken? 

4. I want to leave this to the discretion of the Food & Agriculture 
Minister"'*^ himself and not his Ministry. But I would like him to appreciate 
v/hat I have said in this note. 


517. Note tor the Cabinet, 10 September 1958. JN Collection. 

5 1 8. The reterence is to the Indian delegation to the International Sugar Conference convened 
by the UN in Geneva from 22 September to 24 October 1958. 

519. Ajit Pra.sad Jain. 
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140. Cabinet Approval for Sending 
Delegations Abroad^^° 

I have just written a note on a paper meant for the Cabinet for a delegation to 
go to the UN Sugar Conference to be held in Geneva in September 1 958. 1 
attach a copy of that note. 

2. This, as well as many other cases, has led me to think that absolutely 
no restraint is being exercised over delegations going abroad and money is 
lavished upon them. I am much disturbed by this. I should like you to write to 
all the Ministries and Departments concerned pointing out that, in spite of all 
our directions and advice, innumerable delegations are sent abroad at the slightest 
provocation, and very considerable sums of money are spent on them, including 
large amounts of foreign exchange. It seems to me that this kind of thing has 
become a routine affair and no careful attention is given to it. I think that we 
shall have to be much more strict in future, and 1 would like the cooperation of 
the Ministries concerned in this matter. 

3. In particular, it is not right at all for decisions to be taken about delegations 
to be sent without prior approval of the Cabinet.^*’ 


1 41 . Gold Jewellery for the Prime Minister’s 
National Relief Fund^^^ 

I have no basic objection to taking gold in this way. In fact, we should like to 
collect as much gold as possible, and probably, later on, we shall have a scheme 
to this effect. But much depends on the form of the gold, that is, if it is a 
trinket, the actual value of the gold may not be much, although the trinket may 
have some value. There would be no point in our accepting such small trinkets. 
But, if the piece of Jewellery is mostly gold, then it could be used by us as gold. 

2. You might explain this to him. If he brings the gold, this should be sent 
to the Finance Ministry or wherever they keep gold. Presumably, they would 
be prepared to give the equivalent cash for the Prime Minister’s Fund. They 


520. Note to Vishnu Sahay, Cabinet Secretary, 10 September 1958. JN Collection. 

521. At a Cabinet meeting of 15 September 1958, Nehru observed the need for maximum 
economy in foreign trips, that only the absolutely necessary ones be allowed, and that 
they must invariably secure prior Cabinet approval. 

522. Note, 12 September 1958. JN Collection. 
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will not buy jewellery, but they can give it just for the gold in it at any price they 
like. The price need not be the present noted Indian price. 

3. You will please convey to Shri Mohan my appreciation of his gift. 

142. Inland Letters with Inscription in Hindi^^^ 

The Prime Minister drew the attention of the Cabinet to the practice followed 
by the postal authorities in insisting on the printing of the Hindi equivalent of 
the words “Inland Letter and no enclosures allowed" on the Inland Letter form. 
He said that in a recent case, the addressee of an inland letter had been asked to 
pay a sum of ten naye paise merely because the letter did not bear the Hindi 
equivalent of the inscription referred to above. The Prime Minister said that 
this was a most extraordinary practice and suggested that the Minister of 
Transport & Communications might look into this matter and issue suitable 
instructions. The Cabinet agreed. 


143. To Padampat Slnghania“‘* 


7 October 1958 

Dear Padampatji,’"' 

I have your letter of the 27th September. 

There is a special committee attached to the Defence Ministry which 
considers the question of tableau for the Republic Day Parade. In dealing with 
this matter, they have to keep many facts in view. But one thing is clear. They 
cannot treat that Parade as an occasion for the advertisement of any commercial 
organisation, however desirable that might be. If once that principle was ignored, 
they would get into considerable difficulties. Whether the tableaux you have 
suggested infringes [sic] that rule, I do not know. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


523. Minutes of the meeting of the Cabinet. 15 September 1958. JN Collection. 

524. JN Collection. 

525. A leading industrialist of Kanpur; was a member of the Constituent Assembly. 
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144. To the Maharaja of Datia®” 


9th October. 1958 

My dear Maharaja Sahib,”’ 

Your letter of the 16th September came here when I was away in Bhutan. 

You know that our Home Ministry deals with matters connected with the 
old States. When your wife came to see me, 1 conveyed what she had said to 
me to the Home Minister [sic]. I am forwarding your letter also to him for his 
consideration. 

You and your wife have of course my giKxl w ishes and sympathy. But you 
will appreciate that individuals have to economise so that the great effort we 
are making for the advancement of India might prosper. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


145. To Rajendra Prasad®^® 


October 16, 1958 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th October.^’*^ 

We have been very much concerned at the large number of delegations 
going to foreign countries. Repeatedly we have drawn attention of all the 
Ministries to this matter. I suppose that has had some effect, but that effect 
has not been very considerable. The practice previously was for these proposals 
for delegations to be circulated among members of the Cabinet. In order to put 
a further check on this, we have now laid down that each case should be put 
up before the Cabinet itself. It was because of this that you saw a large number 
of such cases included in the Cabinet agenda. According to previous practice, 
they would not have been put up before the Cabinet, but just circulated, and 
probably they would not have come to your notice. 


526. JN Collection. 

527. Maharaja Lokendra Balbhadra Singh Ju Dev Bahadur (1907-1978); Maharaja of Datia 
from 1951. 

528. File No. 133/58. President’s Secretariat. Also available in JN Collection. 

529. President Rajendra Prasad had asked whether so many foreign trips, mostly by officials 
and sometimes by ministers, were neces.sary at all. 
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At the last Cabinet meeting, every case was considered separately and, 
ultimately, passed, except for some reduction in the number of people. To 
some extent, this growth in delegations abroad is perhaps inevitable. A large 
number of them have been connected with finance or trade matters. Some 
have gone to international conferences and the like, and quite a number of them 
are delegations under the Colombo Plan or the TCM scheme. 

We are very much alive to this subject and are trying to reduce this number 
as for as possible.''^’ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


146. Reorientation in the Police Approach 
to People^^ 

You are really ceasing to be cadets as such and going out into the wider world 
tor which you have received this training. I shall address you a few words in 
English and a few words in Hindi. I am glad to learn that all of you from 
whatever part of India you come can understand Hindi. 

Now, I have come here gladly on this occasion at this passing out parade 
tor a variety of reasons, among them the chief one being that the police force 
in India, at present more especially, has to discharge very arduous 
responsibilities. It is the difficulty in the way of the work that they have to deal 
day to day with the public, otten with anti-social elements, and, therefore, they 
are constantly under the eye of the public. Now, for two major reasons, they 
have to function in a particular way, if they have to succeed. Previously, before 
independence came to India, they had to function efficiently but there was no 
particular need for them to have that full cooperation of the people as now. 
Now it not only applies to the police force but to all the various aspects of our 


530. On 28 October, Nehru turned down a proposal to send a delegation abroad to attend a 
conference on local government. He wrote to M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, 
MEA. I do not think that this can be considered essential. Also, I do not think the 
problems of local Government in India are at all comparable to the problems in the other 
Commonwealth countries. It our officers toured in India and kx)ked into this matter more 
closely, they would profit more than by going abroad.'’ 

53 1 Speech at the passing out parade of officer trainees of the 1 957 batch of the Indian Police 
Service, Central Police Training College, Mount Abu, 1 8 October 1 958. AIR tapes. 
NMML. Nehru first spoke in English and then in Hindi. 
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administrative apparatus that nothing important can be done in India or in any 
democratic state without the closest cooperation of the administration with the 
people. In tact, the people are really doing it, helped by the administration, 
because that is the nature ot a democratic state, which cannot function in the 
old way when there was no democracy. This has to be remembered because 
sometimes it is overlooked. 

Things changed in many ways when independence came to India. That 
change was not apparent because there was a continuity, because many things 
appeared to go on as they had been going on previously. There was no break as 
such but there was an enormous break all the same, under the surface of 
things which seemed to be much the same. The whole relationship with the 
public changed. The whole relationship of every executive officer, wherever 
he might be, with the public changed, the whole relationship of the police with 
the public changed, even though people may not have realised it. It is in the 
measure that they did not realise it fully that they encountered difficulties. 
Now, the first thing to remember is that in a democratic state the police are 
different in a sense from the police in a state that is not democratic. The police 
are citizens as much as others of the democratic state. The police have to 
function, of course, in the maintenance of law and order, for the protection of 
those who need protection, and all that. But they can only successfully do this 
in a democratic state if they are in tune with the people and if they get their 
cooperation. It is well to remember that as a broad principle but even in practice 
it is important, because the success of a police officer lies greatly, wherever he 
may be stationed or whatever he may be doing, in the measure he can get the 
cooperation of the people of the place, whether it is in the detection of crime or 
in the normal and abnormal order. It makes all the difference in the world 
whether the public react to it in a friendly way or are reluctant to help. 

1 have had a great deal to do in my life with crowds and I know something 
of the psychology of crowds. A crowd has an individuality of its own. And that 
individuality can be changed from friendliness to hostility with great rapidity. 
And a hostile crowd can al.so be made a friendly crowd if properly tackled. It 
is obvious that if you have to deal with a crowd, the best course and in fact the 
only course is to make it a friendly crowd. If it tends to be a hostile crowd 
because of something that has happened, even then try to make it friendly, try 
to divert its attention from something that has excited it, and seek its cooperation 
in the friendly way. You may not always succeed; there are difficult 
circumstances. But even the attempt of that friendly approach to a crowd or to 
a group pays always in the end. That is to say. the approach of an officer, 
whatever he may be, of civil or military, police or any other, in any situation 
dealing with crowds or groups or individuals, must always be a friendly 
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approach. Thereby you draw out the best in that group or that crowd and can 
deal with recalcitrant elements more easily, otherwise the anti-social elements 
get the sympathy of the crowd and then you have to deal with a much bigger 
problem. 

I have spoken to you about this broad approach because you are going out 
to shoulder very responsible duties. You are young. And suddenly at the height 
of your youth you may be faced with heavy responsibilities. I hope, I am sure, 
you have learnt a great deal during the course of your training how to face 
some of the problems that you may have to deal with. But there will be many 
new problems and they will try sometimes your temper, even very much, and 
sometimes you may be in doubt as to how to deal with the problem. But if you 
have a certain basic matter in your mind, if you remember what 1 have just said 
to you about the basic approach in a democratic state, about the basic approach 
of friendliness to the people you seek to serve and not trying to be bosses, 
ordering them about, but rather seeking their cooperation, you will find that 
many of your problems are easier to solve. Many people increase their own 
difficulties by a wrong approach. It is their basic approach that counts. 

Secondly, it is of the highest importance that a police officer who is in 
charge of such heavy responsibilities should have the respect of the people he 
serves. They should have faith in his integrity, not only in his friendliness, but 
in his integrity. A police officer is often faced with great temptations. He must 
overcome them. An officer has to overcome them even more than the constable 
under him. That officer has to set always an example and if he fails there is 
greater harm done to the state and to the reputation of the police force than if 
an ordinary constable fails. It is, therefore, much important that the police 
officer should maintain the highest integrity and have the reputation for that 
integrity. 

Now, having spoken so much in English 1 shall proceed in Hindi. 

TIN ^ % 3W[-31NT[ 

TIN TN^ State TEN ^1 ^ ^ ^ f I ^ WNT 

^ t ^ ^ #rj, ^ % TTRR, ^ aflT TEN % 

qrra ^ ^ fi ^ ^ 

^ TNTN ^ t % iTTN % TN if xr^ tr^ ^T?t? t, 

^ ^ f’ ^ ^ ^ ''33^ tl FFRT rterFI ir. Parliament 

t, 3^tT Tint ^ I f f I STTFft ngNT f ^ 


532. After this Nehru spoke in Hindi. 
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^ ^ t, T^-'5FPfT ^ ■=T#T I ^ TT^ IITO ^ 1 1 ^ 

frrfl t T=Ri ^ ^ f 1 afiT iffii f ?nq 3 t^ T 5 t 

■Rra^ =(-.H ^K f 3^R 3T^-3T^ 'qTTT ^ ^ 3T7^ ^ JFFT t ifp 

3TW^ ^ t, Tf, ^rqt ^ ^ TT % TTqt 

State <si1-^cl f I 

^ TTjT^SJH ?TT 3tnTT)H f 3^ TTITMIH ^ TT^T TTH?. TT^ state, ^ W TH, 
sl^T ^ TT^ ^ f I 3t^ ^ ^73^ -^i .3tTrlT t Ttl^ foRR, tRH 

O 'O ^ • O ’ 3 

tiN ^ t, ■JI ^ ^ TRm t, THT^R ^Tcfl f I TT^RSitR ^ fpRIH 3(TO?t 

^ I 7r3R?tH ^ ^ ^ ^fdfii-H R t, ttt: # T^rrff t, 

T^t, <d^l3t1 ^ I 3tFf t TRTRtlH RT^ RTR R sIlT RP7I % Rl R?TfT 
t ■Pfft ^ ffTOR 3TR ^ f^l ^ 7T3R«IR R?T^ f StltRT ^ 

^f^l tl TO^ 3||7 RRT #RTT 3fpr WT^ 

WZ f[ RRF «jt. ^ ^ IfRt «fr, BTTTO ^ -dT^frimi .3f[T 3WT ^ Rf^ RRI% 

Rl ^ ?R TTniR t, ^ ^3RTR ^iPd+Ud-. 3||T RTR7HRRR RR 3?R 
t FT 3TnRT ^ fHRd'.t R RR Tf^, Rlt -?R 3TRI Rq ^ ^RJRT T^Tf R R| 

Rt RR ^Kd R)T li.'^dl 't'.cdl 'f ^ R7T Hdrd'd pirll o’ Rh U=bdl, 'fe oR 
3R^-3R^ RTR, IRRT R RRf ^ Hdcdd RR RFT, ^P=M oRRT RF RHF 

■?R 3FRT ^ RR#; R RRRJR, FT TfF R W^ R RRR. ^ ^ ^1 RR3, 
RRR, RRRTH, 3d< RRR, RRR 3ffT RR 371^1 R^ RR RFI RkcI RRR 
3TRrr-37RTT ^ R^ rIrI ^ RRRR fRRT Rt Rft W ^ fRRT, 37RR-37RR iRRR! Rl 
R^ I ^ 3TI^ ■f ^ RRT RKI ’d'pdi f’ I RR RPR, R^ Ml^ 6drl f' cfl RR PKcI I 
RR RTR ^ ^ RR ?R^ ^ 3^k RR^f 37TR^ ^ R|^ ^ R Irxrt Irr, 3flT TTR 
RR^ RRIR RT RTR ■!, RRRt RF^ 37TR^ f?7RR I '^. ^ ^ R^ 'ipRR R 3?F RF^ 
3RR^fRR| R^ TRRtIf ^ W ^ RRRF fR RR RIR^ RlRf RRR Rft #T 
R RI^ ^ R^ RR- fR Rf^RI ^ R ^ I ^1 ^ RT? 3R^ RTR^-Rl^ TlR ^ RI 
RR?HT, m. qfVRR, RRT, RfaRTI RTR ^ PR ^ ^ TP# sflT TiR ^ ^ RTR-RR 
%TT7T ^1 fT# ^5RR PR ^ Rl # P?RlRt 3|F pRR RT? RT PRRT fed RI •£[ R?RI 
f , R ^ Rt?I I Pt R?I RTT# ^TRRT ^ fRRR 3TT^ 3# RTTpfF ?R RTR RF 7^ |5, 
3# "Si 3TIPTT RTRI f tR ^ R8pP ^ RT5 RTPTf R 37TRT ^ PRTR RT RfPRT RcR RPR 
3# Rpft RRT # #R R^ pftPP % RlR-RlR Tltript, RTT RT? ^ PR RR MfnRH 
RR'l# I 

3TR 3TTP #P RP#, ?RT-RRT f^^TRPT 3fp ?R#-?7# RTR R# 3# RPT 
RTRT TTFIfI I 3TTP ?^IPTT, 3TTPTT RTRT ^ fR # ^-RR RT^ ^ 3TP# ?TT RRR R#, RR 
Ttl RTffR ?Rft ^ ^i RfR TTift RTRR t, ^ifddR f # 1 r fipRTRt f sflT ?# P?RT 
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cf-Tdl 1 1 ^ f ^ f I 

i Wif % t ^ ^ ^ f^i ^ ^ ^ afrr ^ ft^ 

t“ ^tFTT \^>M\ 3^tT ■!■* I ^ 3^ c^ TijTcft "t* I 

^W^ii ^ ^rnff ^ 1 1 ^ ^ ^ t 

B^R *4^ ^ T? TT ^TTlfr w ‘*TRrfrq 3#^ % TT^ 1 1 ^ 

w ^ ^ ^ #TT ^^TflTT T^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ %3;i 

3T^ 3^ ^ 3Trq% "^T^, wm feTT, TTF^ 3fR 37^ 3TN 

bI^T ^ ■^1^ 3T^^ cTT^ ^1 
W^\ 

[Translation begins] 

In a few days’ time, you will go to different parts of the country. In many 
cases you will go to States other than your home State. This is a good thing. 1 
have been told that it is of advantage to have at least 50 per cent of the police 
officers in every State from other parts of the country. This is a good system 
because the biggest problem before India today is to maintain unity among the 
people. What kind of unity? There is unity and India is a big country and a great 
country and it is one country on the map. We have the Lok Sabha in Delhi and 
a Parliament, and there are other things like that. That is all right. But the real 
unity is that of the heart, not of rules and regulations. Laws merely serve as an 
outfit of that unity. The greater the emotional integration among the people, the 
stronger the nation becomes. We must accept that even to this day we are 
lacking in this matter. People living in different parts of the country consider 
themselves separate entities, and there are often quarrels over language and 
other issues. Even within each State people pull in different directions. 

Rajasthan is one of the States of new India and there is now greater unity 
among the people of the State. But even to this day, the old ideas and taboos 
and customs are continuing. They tend to weaken the country. 1 have given 
you the example of Rajasthan. Rajasthan has been famous in Indian history for 
tw o things. The bravery’ and the tales of courage of the people of Rajasthan are 
famous in India and outside too. The other thing which Rajasthan is famous 
for is the intighting among its people. I am talking about old history. Internal 
disunity and internecine feuds used to mar the qualities of bravery of the people 
of Rajasthan. We must learn a lesson from this for there is nothing more harmful 
than the inability to live together in amity even if it means suppressing one’s 
own views sometimes. 

So when I talk ot Indian unity, I mean emotional integration. I do not say 
that you should forget your village, district or State. But we must think of the 
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whole of India as our country, not merely Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, 
Madras, Bengal, Punjab or some other State. Each one of these States can 
progress only if India as a whole progresses; no State can progress in isolation. 
India as a whole has got freedom, not its parts separately. So also progress has 
to come to the whole country for all the States hang together. 

We saw a dance programme last evening in w hich many of you participated. 
You danced the Bhangra which is a famous dance of Punjab. It was very well 
done and 1 was particularly happy to hear that many of those who danced were 
from outside Punjab, even from the South. This kind of interaction among 
people gives them an opportunity to understand one another. It is important 
that people from different parts of the country — North, East, South, West — 
should take part in the cultural activities of each other. This will help them 
understand each other better. This will lead to the kind of emotional integration 
that I talk about. These thoughts came to my mind as I watched that performance 
and it pleased me greatly, and I hope that in the same way as some people from 
the South have learned the Bhangra dance, the people from the North will also 
learn some South Indian music and dance. This will help them in understanding 
one another better. 

You will soon go to different parts of India and gradually get better trained 
in course of time on your jobs. I hope that you will always bear in mind some 
of the things that I have told you today. There are many forces in India w hich 
make for unity and cohesion. There are others which weaken us and create 
disunity. There are certain social customs and traditions, like the caste system, 
which have weakened us in the past and continue to do so. Well, they are 
gradually disappearing. One of the things which make for great unity is our 
armed forces in which people from all over India work together. To some 
extent, they acquire a greater degree of Indianness by being in the armed forces. 
This produces unity among them. The same thing should happen in the police 
force which should serve as a tool to unite the people. 

Well, I congratulate you on your work here. Now I hope you go out and 
serve the country well. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 
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147. To Raj Bahadur“^ 


October 21, 1 958 

My dear Raj Bahadur,^^^ 

Some months ago, the Comptroller & Auditor-General^^^ came to me and said 
that it was extraordinary how many of the Ministers of the UP Government 
had gone to Badrinath**^^ for some kind of an inspection or on Government 
business. It was not clear why Badrinath should attract so many inspections or 
what particular Government business there was there. He said that the 
presumption was that they had gone there either for religious purposes or for 
just a holiday visit. They had ever>^ right to do so, but it was not fair to treat it 
as an official visit and to charge for it. 

I am mentioning this as, the other day, I heard that you had also gone to 
Badrinath and took a number of people with you. I do not know for what 
particular purpose you went there. In view, however of what the Auditor- 
General told me, I thought of writing to you. We do not want any criticisms 
made of Ministers’ conduct.^^^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


533. JN Collection. 

534. Minister of State for Transport and Communications. 

535. Asok Kumar Chanda. 

536. A major Hindu pilgrimage centre in what was then Uttar Pradesh, now Uttarakhand. 

537. The same day Nehru also drew the attention of B.N. Daiar, Minister of State in the 
Ministry ot Home Affairs, to the Comptroller & Auditor-Generafs complaint to him 
regarding the UP Government Ministers, and wrote: ‘The other day 1 heard that you had 
also been to Badrinath and immediately the criticism of the Auditor-General came to my 
mind. I do not know for what purpose you went there.” 
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148. To S. Radhakrishnan^ 

October 22, 1 958 

My dear Radhakrishnan,*” 

Thank you for your letter of the 22nd and the Press cutting that you have sent 
me.^ When you had first mentioned this matter to me, you said something 
about the Investment Committee of the LIC. On enquiry, I found that that list 
did not contain C.C. Desai’s name. The notification of the Government of 
India which you have now sent apparently is of a larger body — the members 
of the Life Insurance Corporation. I think it would have been better to leave 
out one or two names from that list.^"" 

I shall bear in mind what you have written.’^^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


538. JN Collection. 

539. Vice-President of India. 

540. A news item in The Times of India (New Delhi) of 27 August on an official announcement 
of the appointment of 1 5 persons to the Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) Board, including 
C.C. Desai, till recently the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan. 

54 1 . The same day Nehru wrote to GB. Pant: “I spoke to you this evening about the Investment 
Committee of the LIC. That Committee did not contain C.C. Desai’s name. But I find 
that a larger body, that is, the members of the LIC does contain his name.... I think it 
would have been wiser not to include his name in this list of members.” Nehru also 
enclosed the press cutting from The Times of India. 

542. In his letter Radhakrishnan had written: “We have to be extremely careful in these 
difficult days and foster faith among the people in the integrity of our administration. 
You are so good and kind and people take advantage of your great qualities. I have no 
doubt that you will impress on the AICC the need for extreme vigilance. When you speak 
about the socialist pattern of society they say ‘yes’ to you and go their own way. Policy 
statements made by some of our Ministers do not seem to support our ideals.” 
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149. To K. Raghuramaiah**’ 


(Xtobcr 23, I95S 


My dear Raghuramaiah,'^ 

A lady saw me in my office loday and gave me a letler fhis leUer gave a fairly 
long account, in which it was staled that she was married to yi>u on the 25th 
May, 1 955, in Madras but that, at yinir request, this marriage was kept secret. 
Then a long account followed of what had happened ever since then in IXdhi 
and elsewhere, including her accompanying >4>u to the United Slates when you 
went there for the UN Assembly I need not rejxral all that she has written in 
detail. But I am disturbed by it I am just gmng to Hyderabad. On my return, I 
should like you to see me about this matter 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


543. JN Collection. 

544. Congress Member of the L.4>k S^ihha fnmi Ciuniur, Andhra Pradesh, and IXrputy Minister 
of Defence. 
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150. UK Trust for Nizam’s Grandsons^ 

The more I think of this matter, the more I feel that we should not be entangled 
in it.’^ That, I believe, is also the view of the Home Minister.^’ 

2 . You put forward certain suggestions and suggest that we should consult 
the Nizam about them. But far more dejjends upon the Pakistan Government 
than on the Nizam. For us to enter into discussions with the Nizam will lead us 
nowhere and might embarrass us later. I think, therefore, that we should allow 
matters to rest where they are for the present. I am sure that the Pakistan 
Government will not agree to your proposals. 


151. To Rajendra Prasad®^ 

October 27, 1958 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

I have your letter of the 26th October about a lady who sent you a letter along 
with a large number of photographs. She came to me also and gave me copies 
of the same photographs as well as a long letter. I knew nothing about this 
matter. On enquiry, I find that she has been distributing these photographs and 
letters rather widely. 

I wrote to Raghuramaiah on this subject. I find he is lying ill in Guntur, and 
I do not know when he will come back. I shall speak to him when he returns. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


545. Note to M.J. Desai, the Cominonwealth Secretary, MEA, Hyderabad, 25 October 1958. 
JN Collection. 

546. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, High Commissioner of India to the UK, had written to M.J. 
Desai on 18 July 1958 that some time previously Ikramullah, the High Commissioner of 
Pakistan to the UK, had informed her that the Nizam of Hyderabad had certain funds in 
the UK, and he (Ikramullah) proposed creating a trust in Britain in the name of the 
Nizam’s grand.sons. 

547. GB. Pant noted on 2 1 October that according to C.B. Taraporvala, the Nizam’s Financial 
Adviser, Ikramullah was altogether opposed to these funds being transferred to India or 
even to the Nizam’s consulting the Government of India in this connection; therefore. 
Government should not pursue the matter further. Pant wondered “if any agreement 
reached with the Pakistan Govt will be worth the paper on which it is written.” 

548. JN Collection. 
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152. Functioning of the Manpower Directorate^ 

We have talked a great deal about encouraging our scientists and technical 
men. We send them abroad for training. We have now got some kind of a pool, 
and all that. But the implementation of these decisions appears to be still far 
off. Repeatedly, people come to me, who are competent and who have had 
training abroad, and they knock about from Ministry to Ministry. 

2. What exactly does the Man Power” Directorate^ do and who is in 
charge of it? Is it just someone sitting at a table taking down names for his 
register, or does he make any other effort? I am told that the officer in charge 
of the Man Power Directorate said to a very competent applicant that it was 
not their duty to find employment for the people who are qualified. What then 
is his duty? If what he said is correct, then we should wind up the Man Power 
Directorate, or appoint some more active person to it. 

3. Here is a case of Bal Krishna Datta. He appears to have been sent to 
Australia for practical training in farming under the Colombo Plan. After his 
training, he did some research work in Australia. He was apparently recalled to 
India by the Ministry of Food & Agriculture, and he came back in November 
last. He goes about from officer to officer of that Ministry without any result; 
each one expresses his inability to help. 

4. It is possible to put his name down on the national register according 
to our rules, and give him some monthly allowance. But, surely, that is not 
good enough in this case. He was especially called back, and I am told that he 
is earning about rupees live hundred a month even here, but at a Job in which 
he is not interested. He is selling some agricultural machinery on commission 
basis. What he wants, and what we want, is some kind of work in the field, 


1 . Note to Vishnu Sahay, Cabinet Secretary, I September 1 958. JN Collection. 

2. Nehru’s spelling. 

3. Ne\\ bodies had been created for manp)ower planning: I ) Directorate of Manpower 
C(x>rdination in the Home Ministry in 1 956; 2) Manpower Committee of the Cabinet 
headed by the Prime Minister; and 3) Division of Technical Manpower in the Planning 
Commission. The Manpower Directorate of the Home Ministry was to assess manpower 
supply and demand, frame policy, and stimulate and coordinate training and employment 
programmes in the Central Ministries and States. 
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and not sit in an office or sell gtxxis. Naturally, he is feeling frustrated. He has 
high educational qualifications. He secured a first-class first in BSc (Hons) in 
Zoology and Botany, and was awarded a gold medal. He has done a ginxl deal 
of post-graduate research. 

5. This is a ty pical example of how we function and how we should not 
function. I am greatly distres.sed at this kind of thing, as it shows up our 
Government in a pitiful light. 

6. Will you please enquire into this matter? I am sending copies of this 
note to the Minister of Food & Agriculture^ and to the Deputy Chairman.’ 
Planning Commission. 


153. To Eugene R. Biack^ 


September 2, 1 958 


Dear Mr Black/ 

We have all of us here been much gratified at the results of the recent 
Conference held in Washington under the auspices of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to consider foreign credits to meet our 
balance of payments situation.^ The meeting has been noteworthy for many 
reasons, for the friendliness of its approach to India’s balance of payments 
problem, for its sympathetic appreciation of India’s developmental needs, for 
the unanimity of views among all its participants and for the speed with which 
its deliberations were brought to a successful conclusion. To the countries 
which took part in the meeting and to the Bank, in particular, which has from 
the first taken a keen and friendly interest in India’s economic development and 
has assisted in the execution of many of our projects, we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for their generous and timely help. To no one, however, are we more 


4. AJit Prasad Jain. 

5. V.T Krishnamachari. 

6. JN Collection. 

7. President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), also known 
as the World Bank. 

8. Talks on India's financial problems were held in Washington from 25 to 27 August under 
the auspices of the IBRD with the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and India’s five 
leading creditor-nations, the UK, the USA, Canada, Japan and West Germany participating. 
The press reported that they had agreed on an aid plan of $35(),(XX),(KX) over the next 
seven months and to consider an additional S6(X),(X)0,(XX) by March I % I , that is, the end 
of India’s Second Five Year Plan. 
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indebted than to you yourself, for, without your wise and vigorous guidance 
and the support you have ungrudgingly given to us, the results achieved would 
not have been possible. Allow me to express to you my warm and sincere 
thanks for the notable contribution you personally made to the successful 
outcome of the Washington Conference. 

I understand that you are coming to Delhi in the third week of this month 
and intend to spend a brief holiday in Kashmir before the annual session of the 
Bank and the Fund begins.'^ I regret I shall not be here at the time, as I am going 
on a fortnight s visit to Bhutan. I am much looking forward, however, to meeting 

you on my return to Delhi, and hope you will have a pleasant and restful time in 
Kashmir. 

With warm regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


154. To Govind Ballabh Pant 


10 


^ 5th September 1958 

My dear Pantji, 

I am forwarding a resolution to you about fertilisers, etc., passed by the 
Development Council for Heavy Chemicals.'^ I think that what this resolution 
says deserves consideration by us. It is painful to think how much money we 
have spent on import of foodgrains, how much on freight charges and how we 
could have built up innumerable industries in India with that money. Money is 


9. 


10 . 


11. 

12 . 


The thirteenth joint annual session of the IBRD and the IMF was held in New Delhi from 

c 1° M was inaugurated by Nehru. See item 320. 

lie No. 3l(8l)/58-PMS. Also available in A.P. Jain Papers, NMML, and JN Collection. 

M ^ ^ Krishnamachari and Shriman Naiayan, 

Member of the Planning Commis.sion. 

Union Home Minister. 

resolution by the Development Council for Heavy Chemicals asked the Planning 
consider higher Plan priority to nitrogenous fertiliser production to 
reduce the outflow of foreign exchange, and it presented statistics to make its point. 
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of course difficult to find but it appears to be a little easier to find it for 
consumption purposes than for investment purposes.'^ 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 

155. To Keshava Deva Maiaviya^^ 

September lO, 1 958 

My dear Keshava,'* 

Your letter of September 10. I have read the two letters of Dr Ghosh.'*’ I have 
not read the various proposals he has made as to the duties of the members and 
directors of the Commission. 

I agree with you that we should allow matters to rest where they are at 
present and not convert the Oil and Natural Gas Commission into a private 
limited company. Personally I think that such a Commission should normally 
have a technical head. However, for the present, we need make no change. 

As for more powers being given to the ONGC,'’ I am broadly in agreement, 
but this matter too should rest at present. You are going away for some time 
and I shall also be out of Delhi. 

I am returning the papers to you. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


13. GlB. Pant replied on 9 September agreeing that fertiliser production schemes, nitrogenous 
and others, merited top priority. A.P. Jain replied on 6 September that “what I have been 
pressing over and over again for the last few years” had been appreciated; but he added; 
“The resolution appears to imply that we can cut down our imports of foodgrains and, 
from the savings so made, buy fertilisers. This is far from the fact. Most of our imports 
of wheat are under ‘PL 480’ for which we have to pay in local currency. Therefore, if 
fertiliser factories are to be set up or fertilisers have to be imported pending the .setting up 
of factories, we shall have to find foreign exchange.” 

14. JN Collection. 

15. Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil. 

16. Austin Manindra Nath Ghosh, Technical Member, Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
1956-61. 

1 7. In late 1 955, an Oil and Natural Gas Directorate was formed as a subordinate office under 
the then Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Re.search. In August 1956, the 
Directorate became a Commission with greater powers. 
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156. To B. Gopala ReddP® 


September 1 4, 1 958 

My dear Gopala Reddi,'*^ 

Just before leaving Delhi, Morarji Desai wrote a letter to me dated 24th August, 
1958."^ In this he referred to a proposal of the Defence Ministry for authorising 
an expenditure of about Rs 6000-00 on the production of prototypes of Japanese 
three-wheeled trucks in the Ordnance Factories. I had a very brief talk with 
Morarji Bhai on this subject before he left. I was not fully acquainted with the 
tacts and I wanted to enquire further. 

Morarji Bhai’s letter raises two or three points. I am writing to you about 
them, as 1 am leaving for Bhutan soon. Morarji Bhai will return before I return."' 
I do not want to worry him while he is travelling about abroad. But this letter 
might be kept for him to see when he returns. 

I wrote to Lai Bahadur Shastri"" to let me have some information about any 
arrangements arrived at with some German firm for the manufacture of the 
three-wheeled trucks"^ to which Morarji Bhai refers. I have not had Lai Bahadur’s 
reply yet about this matter. 

From his letter it appears that Morarji Bhai did not like the idea of my 
authorising the Defence Ministry to go ahead with the making of the prototypes 
without reference to Finance. While it is perfectly true that any major expenditure 
on a new project should have the approval of Finance, I do not think it is at all 
necessary for Finance or even for me as Prime Minister to have to give 
permission before any kind of an experiment of this type is made. We should 
always encourage experiments, and an experiment involving some small 
incidental expenditure is completely within the discretion of the Minister of the 
administrative Ministry concerned. It requires no permission. In such matters 
we cannot come in the way of the Minister concerned. For some time past the 
question of devolution of powers from the Finance Ministry to the administrative 


18. JN Collection. 

19. Union Minister ot State for Finance. 

20. Morarji Desai, Union Finance Minister, left New Delhi on 26 August on a visit to the 
UK, the USA and Canada. 

2 1 . Nehru left tor his Bhutan visit on 1 6 September and returned to New Delhi on 2 October. 

22. Union Minister of Commerce & Industry. 

23. See item 197 for Nehru’s letter of 7 September 1958 to Lai Bahadur Shastri. 
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Ministries has been discussed.’^ Some steps have also been taken in that 
direction. It may be that we shall take even further steps because I am convinced 
that in a moving and dynamic economy we can never make adequate progress 
unless there is this devolution of authority and the various brakes and checks 
are removed. Possibly this may involve some risk or some unnecessary 
expenditure on a small scale. But that risk has to be taken, unless we want to 
live in a static condition. 

It is essential for us to produce all manner of things which we do not 
produce now. Normally we go through elaborate processes of getting some 
foreign manufacturer to agree to do this for us or to help us to do it. Sometimes 
this is inevitable, though I think we can do much more ourselves than is usually 
thought of. But whatever arrangements we may arrive at with a foreign 
manufacturer should never be allowed to come in the way of our experimenting 
and even making the goods if we think it worthwhile. We cannot adopt a 
restrictive or obstructive policy in producing from our own resources and our 
own technical skill. This is bad from the point of view of economic policy; this 
is worse from the point of view of suppressing talent. We have quite a 
considerable number of very talented engineers and technically trained officers. 
We have also a good deal of plants of various kinds. What is necessary is to 
bring these two together and produce something. Naturally this will involve 
experiments sometimes involving some extra expenditure. But that is the only 
way to go ahead, and that is the way Japan went ahead. Whenever the Japanese 
got a machine, they built their own prototype and went ahead with it. We seem 
to be afraid of relying on ourselves and our own men and constantly look 
abroad. 

In any event, it should be clearly understood that we have to encourage 
this kind of experimentation and thus make our own young technicians and 
engineers feel that we think highly of them and are prepared to give them 
opportunities. Where such an experiment involves relatively small sums of 
money, there is no question of anybody’s sanction except the Minister 
concerned. 

If as a result of the experiment, a larger scheme is evolved, that has to be 
given careful consideration from the point of view of expenditure as well as of 
broader policies. The fact that we might perhaps not be able to take up a bigger 
scheme should not deter us from experimenting. As a matter of fact, we can 
never know^ precisely what the bigger scheme will involve, unless we have 


24. See, for instance. Nehru's note of 24 November 1957 to .VI. K. Vellodi. the then Cabinet 
Secretarv, in SWJN/SS/40/p. 345. 
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prototypes and know that we can make it. Therefore, such experimentation 
should be encouraged. 

As for broader policies, there should be no question at any time of our 
State manufacture coming in the way of some private firms, whether that is 
Indian or foreign. Even if we have an arrangement with a private or foreign 
firm, it is a good thing to introduce a competitive element into it by finding out 
what we can do ourselves. In the olden days there was a curious idea that 
Government should not compete with private firms. That idea was wrong at 
any time; but now' when we talk of a socialist pattern, it is doubly wrong. Of 
course Government should compete and try to do better than a private firm. 
There is no virtue at all in a private firm doing a thing much more expensively 
than the State can do it. 

1 saw the other day three of these prototypes of three-wheeled trucks in 
the Defence Production Exhibition. I was told that they have been made in five 
weeks’ time by our engineers, which is very creditable to them. The engine 
was, I understand, foreign, but it is not difficult to make it, I suppose, though 
this would take some time. In any event, something good had been done to 
produce these in rather a record time. We have to work out the economics of 
it. If our Ordnance Factories can produce these three-wheeled trucks cheaper 
than those we obtain from a foreign agency or a private agency, then obviously 
this is a desirable proposition. It will have to be looked into. Once we are 
satisfied about this, there is no reason whatever why we should not allow the 
Ordnance Factories to manufacture them, primarily for the use of Defence but 
even for other uses if that question arises. This need not come in the way of 
any arrangement with a foreign firm. 

We have come to think too much of large-scale manufacture. That is 
necessary where the demand is great. Where the demand is limited, it may be 
desirable to have simpler methods which may well turn out to be cheaper. 

What 1 have said above about these trucks applies to any other article of 
manufacture. I repeat that we should encourage experimentation in this and 
judge by the results obtained. The methods we have so far followed have the 
opposite effect on large numbers of our young engineers who are keen to do 
something worthwhile. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Lai Bahadur Shastri. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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157. To V.T. KrishnamacharP 

September 1 4, 1 958 

My dear 

I am going away to Bhutan, as you know', and I shall be away till early in 
October. 1 am sorry that I shall not be able to attend the Planning Commission 
meetings during this period. 

While we are necessarily occupied with the food situation, which is so 
important, and with an appraisal of our resources, etc., I hope that we shall not 
forget the preparatory' steps for the Third Five Year Plan. In particular, I am 
referring to the statistical part and perspective planning. Previously, i think we 
paid rather less attention to this than it deserved. And yet, it seems the essential 
basis for planning. 

Fortunately, we have got going a little. But, even now, do we give much 
thought to the number of trained personnel like engineers, etc., that may be 
required five years or ten years hence? I do not know if realistic steps are 
being taken now to have those trained engineers and technicians then. 

I am inclined to think that our Perspective Planning Division .should be 
enlarged somewhat. At present, it consi.sts chiefly of people who have come 
from the Indian Statistical Institute. They are doing good work. It has been 
suggested to me that it might be worthwhile to get some trained officers from 
various Ministries to join this Perspective Planning Division for two or three 
months at a time. That is, these officers could come on loan on short 
assignments for specialised study of some aspects for which they are particularly 
suited, even though they might not know much about other aspects. 

This approach seems to me a good one. Without any additional expenditure, 
the Perspective Planning Division would get good help and expand its activities. 
At the same time, those officers will get a wider outlook and, after two or three 
months of this special work, they could return to their Ministries or institutions. 

We have got going with our steel plants. But I am not sure at all that we are 
moving in regard to the heavy machine building project, which is one of the 
foundations of future advance. I should imagine that among the matters requiring 
high priority are: (1) heavy machine building project, (2) fertilisers and (3) 
heavy electricals; also, there is drugs. 


25. File No. Plan/5 1/1/58, Planning Commission. Al.so available in File No. 17( 19<))/56-59- 
PMS and JN Collection. 

26. Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission. 
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There is another idea I should like to put to you. Can we not issue on 
behalf of the Planning Commission, small pamphlets on different aspects of 
planning? I am thinking of these pamphlets from the point of view more of our 
universities, colleges and other educational and technical institutions, although 
they would be useful for the general public also. I find that our students are 
deeply interested in this subject, provided it is put in an attractive way which 
they can understand. They have not got enough material to read. We have 
issued general surveys ol planning. What I am suggesting now are small 
pamphlets dealing with broad aspects. 1 imagine that you have quite a number 
of bright young men in the Planning Commission. Why should not each one of 
them be asked to produce a brief pamphlet on a particular aspect with which 
he is acquainted? This should be published under his name. I think this kind of 
thing would be popular and would meet a definite need. 


Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


158. Imported Stationery^^ 

After more than eleven years of indeptendence, I find fhat your Ministry goes 
on supplying to my office, and presumably other offices, various articles of 
stationery manufactured outside India. Thus I have at pre.sent in my office 

room in the Secretariat seven pencils; all of them have been manufactured in 
Germany. 

2. I should have thought that India pnxiuces the mo.st excellent pencils, 
and even if they were second-rate, it is better for us to use them than to buy 
foreign pencils. 

3. Some years ago, I raised this matter and was told vaguely that old 
stocks were being supplied. How old stocks could last ten years is a little 
difficult for me to understand. Nor do I understand why any imports of such 
articles are allowed here. Probably the imports have stopped now with the 
restrictions recently impo.sed. 

4. But whether these articles are imported or not, no Government office 
s ould be supplied with foreign pencils or other articles of foreign stationery 
which can be obtained from Indian sources. 


^ of Works, Housing & Supply, 4 October 19.58. 

JN Collection. 
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5. In any event, I shall be grateful if the Prime Minister’s Secretariat and 
the External Affairs Ministry are not supplied with any foreign pencils in future. 
It hurts me to find this present policy being pursued. It indicates that we do not 
attach much value to our professions.’* 


159. To V.T. Krishnamachari” 


October 5 , 1958 

My dear V.T., 

Ajit Prasad Jain has sent me a file dealing with a relatively small loan to the UP 
Government for the expansion ot a Government Fruit Processing Factory at 
Ramgarh. The facts are stated in the papers, and possibly you know them. 

1 think that it will not be proper for the Planning Commission to overrule a 
Minister’s word when given. Of course, if this involves serious consequences, 
this may have to be done. But, in a matter of this kind where the amount 
involved is relatively small and is obviously for a good and worthwhile purpose, 
it does seem undesirable for the Planning Commission to take up this rigid line. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


28. See also item 160 for Nehru's letter of 1 1 October 1958 to K.C. Reddy on this subject. 

29. File No. l7(99)/56-6l-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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160. To K.C. Reddy'° 


October II, 1958 


My dear Reddy. 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 1 th October 1 958 about the imported stationery 
and especially pencils.'^' 1 am surprised to learn that the Prime Minister's 


Secretariat at one time specially asked for imported pencils.^" If they did so, 
this was entirely against my wishes. 1 think you should tell every Ministry and 
Department that in tuture they will not get imported pencils. In fact pencils 
should not be imported at all, so that the question of getting them does not 
aiise. Possibly in the case ot some artistic materials or special drawing pencils, 
we may import them it we do not produce them at present. But otherwise there 
should be no imports. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


161. To N.V. Gadgil^ 


15th October, 1958 

My dear Gadgil,^^ 

I am writing to you in your capacity as the Chancellor of the Punjab University. 

One ot the important Divisions ot our Planning Commission is the 
Perspective Planning Division. This Division deals principally with statistical 
matters and is closely connected on the one hand with the Indian Statistical 
Institute and on the other w ith the work of the Planning Commission here. The 


30. JN Collection. 

31. Regarding the import of stationery (see item 158) K. C. Reddy replied that Nehru had 
already been informed in 1955 that no pencils had been imported after 1953. All Central 
Ministries had also been strongly urged to use only Indian stationery, and expenditure on 
such purchases had risen from Rs 3 1 2.02 lakhs in 1 954-55 to Rs 430.76 lakhs in 1 957-58. 

He said that pencils were imported only for special needs like drawing, charts, and 
survey work. 

Reddy explained that from July 1 952 the Prime Minister's Secretariat had been demanding 
imported pencils because the kx:al ones were of poor quality 

33. JN Collection. ^ ^ 

34. Governor of Punjab. 
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type ot work it does requires specialisation of a particular kind and there are 
not many people who have that training. 

Professor Mahalanobis''^ wrote a few' days ago to Dr A.C. Joshi,'"’ Vice- 
Chancellor of the Punjab University, about Dr K.S. Gill,^^ Reader in Economics 
in that University. Mahalanobis said that K.S. Gill was a person who would be 
able to help in this Perspective Planning Division a great deal because of his 
specialised training and, therefore, he asked Dr Joshi to release him, in the first 
instance tor a year. The Vice-Chancellor replied to him that he regretted that it 
was not possible for him to spare the services of Dr K.S. Gill at present as he 
was guiding the research of a number of post-graduate students and no 
alternative arrangement could be made immediately. 

I quite realise that it is ditticult for universities to release their good men. 
Nevertheless, 1 feel that in the present case perhaps this might be done in 
regard to Dr K.S. Gill without any harm to the post-graduate students or to the 
University. In fact, Mahalanobis made his original approach after finding out 
from the Head of the Department of Economics of the Punjab University and 
he was agreeable. We would gladly help in finding a suitable person to take Dr 
Gilfs place and to guide the research work of the post-graduate students. The 
Indian Statistical Institute is prepared to send another competent person. Also 
every effort will be made to help the post-graduate students in other ways also. 
After all Delhi is not far from Chandigarh. 

The question of payment raises no difficulty. 

The matter is rather urgent as this Perspective Planning is now in full 
swing for the Third Five Year Plan and it would be a great help to this work if 
Dr K.S. Gill could come here within two or three weeks. 


35. Member, Planning Commission, and Statistical Adviser to the Government of India. 

36. AmarChand Joshi (b. 1908), educationi.st; Professor of Botany, Banaras Hindu University 
(BHU ), 1931 -45; Professor, Government College, Hoshiarpur, Punjab, 1 947-5 1 ; Principal, 
Government Training College for Teachers, Jullundur, 1951-53; Director of Public 
In.struction and Secretary to Punjab Government, 1953-57; Vice-Chancellor. Kurukshetra 
University, 1956-59; Vice- Chancellor, Punjab University, 1957-65, and thereafter Vice- 
Chancellor Emeritus; Advisor, Planning Commission, 1965-67; Vice-Chancellor, BHU, 
1967-69. 

37. Karam Singh Gill (d. 2004); economist and educationist; taught at Khalsa College, Amricsar, 
and Punjab University, Chandigarh, as Reader, 1955-59; Punjabi University, Patiala, as 
Professor, 1963-64, and Guru Nanak Dev University (GNDU), Amritsar; joined the 
Perspective Planning Division of the Planning Commission, 1959; consultant with the 
Organisation for European Cooperation and Development in Turkey, 1967-71, and later 
in Iraq; Secretary and Commissioner, Planning. Punjab Government, 1977-78; Vice- 
Chancellor, GNDU, 1978-81. 
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Mahalanobis is again writing to the Vice-Chancellor Dr Joshi. I would be 
grateful if you could also speak to the Vice-Chancellor on this subject. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


162. Cooperative Movement in lndia^° 


1 am asked to send a message of good wishes to the Delhi Cooperative Institute. 
1 gladly do so because I believe very firmly in the Cooperative Movement. 

But I have begun to feel that the Cooperative Movement in India is still 
very restricted in its scope and has to function under laws which discourage 
its growth. By cooperation is usually meant a credit cooperative. That is useful, 
no doubt, but only in a very limited sense. The idea of cooperation is something 
much more to me. 

1 do not particularly fancy large-scale cooperatives covering a wide area. I 
believe in village cooperatives, linked together for some common task. Also, 1 
believe in the Cooperative Movement being non-official so that a spirit of initiative 
and self-reliance may grow in the people. 


1 63. To V.T. Krishnamachari^^ 


October 22, 1958 

My dear V.T., 

1 am going away tomorrow to Hyderabad'^*’ and am likely to be away for a 
number of days. I would have liked to have a little talk with you before I left 
Delhi, but 1 fear there is no time today. 

I have been thinking a great deal of the Third Plan, and I have, I think, 
mentioned this to you and written to you about it also.^' Today, Mahalanobis 


38. Message, 20 October 1958, sent to Brahm Perkash, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha 
and President, Delhi Coofierative Institute Limited, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the Delhi Cooperative Week from 1 to 7 November 1958. JN Collection. 

39. File No. 17(302)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

40. To attend the AlCC Session held in Hyderabad from 24 to 26 October. 

41. Nehru had written to V.T. Krishnamachari on 14 September 1958. See item 157. 
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came to see me about some other matters. He mentioned this also. I gather that 
he has had a talk with you on the subject. 

It seems to me that it would be a gcxxl thing if the members of the Planning 
Commission could have a few informal talks about this matter. It is better to 
confine these to the members of the Commission plus the Secretary and the 
Additional Secretary, because a larger group would become rather formal. 
Perhaps, you can fix up some dates when I return from Hyderabad. 

We cannot be precise about our resources at this stage. But we should 
have fairly clear ideas on the subject and the objectives aimed at. These would 
naturally have to be conditioned by our resources. There is always the conllict 
between our needs and our resources, and we have to find a middle way. I 
think it is important, however, that we should clarify our own thinking. Normally, 
we think about the projects which we have undertaken and which we might 
undertake in future. That, of course, is necessary. But. if we are to plan, we 
have to look ahead and give some logical priorities, and also the social needs 
which are so vital. The pressure of these needs becomes ever greater. We have 
also to profit by our experience of our Second Plan preparation and where we 
made some mistakes in doing this work. Obviously, we have to continue the 
present development plans plus the inevitable advances which have to follow. 
But other matters which are necessitated by social conditions and objectives, 
have also to be kept in view. Then the technical aspect has to be worked out. 

We have two years before us. 1 take it that the idea is that we should get 
ready the preliminary Plan in about a year’s time, and then have another year 
for full discussion, in Parliament and public, etc. The public discussion is 
important. After that, we finalise it. 

In this approach, perspectives have to be kept in view as well as the technical 
aspect. 

I find that a resolution has been sent to the AICC by Shyam Nandan Mishra^’ 
asking for the appointment of some kind of a Committee of the AICC to consider 
objectives and perspectives. I do not know exactly how we shall deal with this 
resolution in Hyderabad. But it is likely that some Committee might be formed 
for this purpose. This Committee could confer with the Planning Commission. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


42. Deputy Minister for Planning. 19.S4-62. 
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164. To Shriman Narayan'^ 


October 22, 1 958 

My dear Shriman,^ 

1 gather that Mahalanobis has written to you about the proposals for the 
improvement and coordination of statistics of production of foodgrains, on a 
country-wide basis. This matter has been pending for a long time. It arose out 
of a note given to me by a Russian expert, on which I had noted at length.^*^ 
This was referred to the Food Ministry. They took a mighty long time over it. 
Their experts prepared a very lengthy note more or less disagreeing with the 
proposals made. I did not agree with that note at all, and the matter was again 
referred to the Food Ministry, and there we have been. 

I think it is time that this should be considered by the Cabinet and some 
decision arrived at. I cannot understand why anyone should object to a uniform 
method of collecting statistics all over the States as well as the Centre. We can 
never compare anything unless there is this uniformity. Also, we have to have 
some accuracy, which we do not possess at present. In the final analysis, we 
still depend on the patwaris. The only way to secure more or less accurate 
statistics is through the sample method. Of course, the work will have to be 
done by the State Governments. But the procedures and the method should be 
laid down by the Centre. 

I think this is an urgent matter in view of our food situation. We cannot 
really deal with it unless we know what the facts are. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


43. File No. 31(72)/58-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

44. Member, Planning Commission. 

45. Referring to a note on the organisation of Government statistics in India by A.E. Ezhov, 
Deputy Chief of the USSR Central Statistical Board and Chairman of its Scientific and 
Methodological Council, Nehru favoured quick action for ccx)rdinating statistics collection, 
as suggested by Ezhov. See also SWJN/SS/41/pp. 221-222, SWJN/SS/42/p. 299 and 
SWJN/SS/43/p. 129. 
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like to have full particulars about this arrangement that has been arrived at. 
Obviously, it must involve foreign exchange also. Could you kindly have these 
particulars sent to me? 

Yours affectionately. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

198- To Keshava Deva Malaviya^^ 


September 1 1 , 1 958 

My dear Keshava, 

Your letter of the 1 1 th. I have read your draft statement which you propose to 
make tomorrow in the Lok Sabha.**^^ It seems to be all right. There is just one 
or two minor suggestions I want to make. 

At page 2, you say: “We are extremely lucky”. Instead of “lucky”, you 
might say “fortunate”. 

Then you refer to “Indian boys” at the end of that paragraph. Perhaps, it 
will be better to say “our young Indian engineers”.''^ 

I think it would be advisable for you to make this statement in the Rajya 
Sabha also. If you cannot yourself make it about the same time, you can ask 
someone else to read it out on your behalf. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1%. File No. 17(31 1 )/58-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

197. Union Minister of State for Mines & Oil. 

1 98. The statement pertained to the discovery of oil in the Cambay area by the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission. 

199. The changes suggested by Nehru were incorporated into the following paragraph: 

“We propose to increase the number of drills in this area as al.so in some of the other 
promising areas so as to speed up the work. We are extremely fortunate to strike oil at 
such shallow depth in an unknown virgin area within a short time and at negligible cost 
and the credit goes to the hard work, determination and enthusiasm of our young Indian 
engineers. We are also indebted to the Russian and Rumanian experts who are helping us 
in our work.” 

200 . The statement was made by Keshava Deva Malaviya in the Lok Sabha on 1 2 September 
1958 and by Humayun Kabir, Mini.ster for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, in 
the Rajya Sabha the same day. 
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166. ToC.S. Jha'*^ 


October 22, 1 958 

My dear Jha,'"* 

Our Statistical Adviser, Professor Mahalanobis, is likely to go to Japan about 
the second week of November. He will get in touch with you there. I should 
like you to help him in every way and to put him in touch with his opposite 
numbers in Japan. 

Pitambar Pant.^** who does statistical work in the Planning Commission 
here and more especially perspective planning, went to Japan a year or two ago 
and he established some kind of a unit for translation of Japanese reports, etc., 
into English so that we could take advantage of them. I do not know if you 
know about this unit. If not, you can write to Pitambar Pant about it. Mahalanobis 
will of course immediately get in touch with this unit when he goes there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


167. The Socialist Pattern of Society®^ 

Socialist Pattern of Society Must Remain Broad Objective: 

Nehru’s Declaration — Role of Private and Public Sectors 

Hyderabad (Dn), Oct. 23. Prime Minister today declared in firm tones that 
India must always keep in view the broad objective of establishing the Socialist 
pattern of society and nothing should be done which came in the way of this 
movement or diverted the people away from it. 

In a thirty-minute speech to the trainees of the Administrative Staff Training 
College here, the Prime Minister said that the pace of achieving this goal of 


47. File No. 38( l5)/56-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

48. Ambas.sador of India to Japan. 

49. Head, Perspective Planning Division, Planning Commission. 

50. Repon of speech at the Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, 23 October 1 958. 
The Hindu, 24 October 1 958. 

The college, patterned on the Admini.strati ve Staff College at Henley in the UK, was 
established in December 1 957 by the Government of India with support from the corporate 
sector. 
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s(3cialist pattern might be slow or fast, depending on certain conditions, but the 
"direction” of going towards it must be there always. 

The Prime Minister, who was making his first speech soon after his arrival 
here today by air from Delhi for the AICC session, said that the private sector 
and the public sector were not branches of the same tree, but were based on 
different philosophies. "1 do not mean to say that they are completely separate. 

I don’t mean that but public sector, of course, can only come at a certain stage 
of development of the social group”. 

Mr Nehru said that one could not start suddenly the private or the public 
sector in Africa because conditions, including development of human beings 
there, had not gone that far. One might start a factory in Africa but one could 
not possibly start, particularly speaking, a big public enterprise there. All this 
related to the stage of social growth. 

The Prime Minister, who explained at some length the objective of 
establishing the socialist pattern, said: "One fact I would like you to remember, 
because we are aiming at the socialist pattern of society in India. Now, what 
does it mean? We have said, of course, that we shall have the public and the 
private sectors and we have also said that we are not following any doctrinaire 
or dogmatic form of socialist theory. We are dynamic about it and we may be 
taking such steps as we think proper from time to time towards this goal, but 
always keeping in view the broad objective (socialist pattern) we have in view”. 

Mr Nehru said that India might not be in a position to go too fast towards 
this goal, because present day conditions prevented her from going fast, but 
the "direction” of going towards it must be kept "intact” and always in view. 
"Nothing should be done which comes in the way of that movement or diverts 
us from that”. 

Industrialisation of the Country-Human Factor Must Not be Overlooked 

The Prime Minister said. "I am convinced that without industrialisation, w ithout 
development of our industries with the highest technique, we are not going to 
advance, we are not going to make India a prosperous country. Europe and 
America became prosperous because they utilised scientific technology. We 
must do the same. I want to push that prcx:ess as far as I can. But in doing so, 
I have always said, we have to keep in view the human factor”. 

Mr Nehru stressed the need for people developing more and more respect 
for manual labour. This manual labour was very essential even for the "intellect” 
to function properly. Work had also to be provided for millions of people in 
India through the development of cottage industries. These cottage industries 
should also be run with modern industrial techniques as far as possible. 
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Mr Nehru told the future ‘"administrators” that without adopting the “friendly 
approach" towards the workers and treating them as equals, perhaps in a venture, 
nothing big could be achieved. “We are trying to introduce progressively 
workers’ participation in industry. It has been done to some extent here and 
there in the private sector and to some extent in the public sector. That is 
bound to grow because you cannot have the cooperation of workers except on 
the basis ot developing close bonds with them. In the early days of the industrial 
revolution in Europe, most of the inventions were made not by the bosses at 
the top, but the worker in the factory, the foreman and the like. They made 
most ot the inventions, and not the big man at the top, when they got a chance. 
So people should be given every chance to do that”. 

The Prime Minister strongly condemned the development of ‘caste mentality’ 
even in the sphere ot business. “Nothing is worse than introducing, as we have 
noticed, the caste system in our industry or in our administration. I do not like 
class one, class two, class three and class four officers. 1 can understand a 
person being able, more competent and capable and holding a responsible 
position. But such a person should not think that he belongs to a superior caste. 
Apart trom everything else, he will not get work from others, but get into more 
difficulties.” 

Earlier, General Shrinagesh,^* Principal of the College, set up under the 
joint auspices of the Union Government and industrialists, said that the College 
was set up in December last year to promote closer cooperation between 
Government and business leaders by training them together. The training would 
enable them to understand each other and take independent and consistent 
action tor the common good of the nation. 

The Principal said that the College was the first of its kind in Asia and the 
third in the world. It would cater to the needs of the private and the public 
sectors since India had a mixed economy. 

The Prime Minister said that the importance of the College lay not in its 
being the first in Asia or the third in the world, but the training it would impart 
to future administrators. “In the few minutes that I speak to you, there is not 
much point in my discussing the normal type of problems that you deal with in 
which you have greater experience and knowledge than I have. I am glad to 
note that the principal idea behind your discussions and your efforts here is to 
view problems from various sides so that you may get a wider outlook and 
thus be able to understand them (problems) in all their aspects”. 


51. General S.M. Shrinagesh, Principal, Administrative Staff College, Hyderabad, 
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Mr Nehru however warned them against just specialising themselves in 
particular fields of science or technology or administration, without knowing 
anything about other aspects and problems of life. A man might become a very 
good engineer, but it was possible that he might not even be a good citizen. 
Mere specialisation, important as it was. would not be enough. Along with this 
specialisation, wider outlook must be developed. 

Mr Nehru said: "In regard to any special Held, probably the approach is the 
same even though you might differ in your economic theories. Let us again 
take an engineer who has to build a bridge. It does not very much matter if he 
comes from a Capitalist or Communist or Socialist country. He has got to build 
a bridge and the engineering skill and technique he applies to make it are the 
same whether in a Communist country or a Capitalist country. Or take science. 
By and large, a scientist presumably more or less works on the same lines. If 
scientists have to send a rcK'ket to the moon, well, they study laws of science, 
not laws of Marx or .something of a different type. I say this because in the 
present day, there is in the world, as you know, great tension between what is 
called the West and the East, between the Communist world the anti-Communist 
world or non-Communist world". 

International Tension 

“The tension is political, military, and if you like to some extent economic also. 
But es.sentially if you see, even the major countries that are in conflict, their 
broad objectives are the same. They are the development of science and 
technology and the use of science and technology. Well, you may put it for the 
betterment of the people, raise their standard of living, or to put it in another 
way, to increase their power potential to become great powers. It is only through 
science and technology today a country can become rich and powerful and 
grow even in the military sphere. Therefore, while they may have different 
economic theories, they may have cold war — they are really and largely working 
along same lines — that is. exploiting science and technology, exploiting power 
resources of the world which science has released. To gain their objectives of 
increasing their potential and creating military power for their country, to raise 
standards of living and so on and so forth”. 

Mr Nehru said that the industrial revolution began with the creation of 
steam power, electric power and the like. There was now the atomic power. 
These various types of power had increased the capacity of the individual or 
the group or the State enormously. The course of civilisation had. therefore, 
been to increase the use of this power. “An average administrator generally 
does not think of these things. He takes the world as it is, not quite as it is, but 
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still, he does not see the revolutionary tendencies that have been at work, that 
have made countries of Western Europe and America very rich and powerful. 
Later, these tendencies made a Communist country like Russia very powerful 
and increasingly rich”. 

"God of Machine” 

The Prime Minister said that as he had observed at the meeting of the World 
Bank in Delhi,*^" in spite of the cold war, the Communist and the Capitalist 
countries worshipped the same God, the God of Machine, call it technology, 
and other countries like India tended to do the same or go in the same direction 
because there was otherwise no hope. ‘T am quite sure that without the use of 
nature’s power as brought out by scientific and technological devices, we 
cannot raise our wealth, we cannot raise it without utilising science and 
technology, without industrialisation in some form or the other”. 


168. To V.T. Krlshnamacharl“ 


October 29, 1 958 


My dear V.T., 

I enclose a letter from a Member of the Lok Sabha. This is about the Indians 
repatriated from Ceylon in Tinneveli District.*^^ The question of helping them in 
some way has often arisen. We have not accepted any proposals involving 
direct help. That would mean a large commitment and might induce many 
people from Ceylon to come over. We, therefore, suggested indirect ways of 


52. For Nehru's speech at the joint annual session of the IMF, the IRBD and the International 
Finance Corporation held at New Delhi on 6 October 1 958, see item 320. 

53. JN Collection. 

54. P.T. Thanu Pillai, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Tirunelveli in Madras and 
one of the founder members of the Ceylon Indian Congress, and K.P. Kosalram, President, 
Tirunelveli District Congress Committee, wrote that they were helping out, without 
publicity. They were planning a cooperative textile mill at Nazereth village in Tirunelveli 
District for about Rs 40 lakhs. Prospective workers from among the repatriates had 
subscribed Rs lO lakhs as shares; the Cooperative Bank and the State Government were 
to lend Rs lO lakhs each; and the Central Government was expected to grant Rs 1 0 lakhs. 
They asked Nehru to help since the Planning Commission had turned down their request 
because it had not been included in the Plan. They added: “It is nobody’s fault that the 
action of the Government of Ceylon pushing out our people was not anticipated.” 
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helping them. The proposal contained in the attached letter was one such method 
that was evolved. The Chief Minister of Madras’* wrote to me about it also. 

1 do not know if the Planning Commission has considered it and how far it 
is supposed to come in the way of something else. But it does deserve some 
attention because it concerns these repatriates. Could you kindly have this 
matter looked into? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(b) Food and Agriculture 

169. A National Approach to the Food Problem®® 

's3 '-O 

^ ^ ^ ^ sTfT ^ I [...] 

5RI; ^ xjr. ^ Tt t, STTfl ^ ^ itlHcflil’’ 


d'di^'tdid ^ ^ f+dl Tfltr? ^ ■^rnr c|^ dldi^in 

Tpir ^csl ^ TTFTil JlK Pd-.di diit, dlM. 3^tr ^ ■% 

^ ^ '+.<'11 M^ni I 'tfft TPl 37^ 37P7 ■§ (?l 

^ T "ffR +iHI ^ihpRl 

nJ 

I 3^ ^ ^ 3TT^ f , ^ ^cTF^ ^ I ^ of^ 

^ 3^[^ I [...] 3=FN^ of^ TT^ Tj^ r^Pchi 

■gP?^ t ^ cT^ # t TTSFT ^ if 3TT^ t ^ ^ ^ 

55. K. Kamaraj Nadar. 

56. Proceedings of the meeting of the Congress Party in Parliament, New Delhi, 1 September 
1958, AIR tapes, NMML. Extracts. Nehru spoke in Hindi and English. 

57. Union Minister of State for Mines and Oil. 

58. Member of the Lok Sabha from Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh. 
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P;hHI ^ ^ I ^ 6l=f) t’ ■T'iJi^i 

^ ^ Tt TqfTR t WRT "^T '^I 3Til§T ^i ^ sIr ^ 
f, '^I ^ fTR 3Tf^, +?H Tn^ «?ldHI ■cll^rl f", 371^1 

Tj;Ti 3PT^ 3T? T% food problem ^ ^ 't, 'Jtil6< f I 

r^H^I o’ ■^■'41^.1 production f?lTtT f, T^Rf , '^^RF, ^ f I 3 <h 4> TIN ^ f, 

resources ^ 't TRT?t ''jft ^ ^ITR cTT^ I Nit MHI T 
TTRf I ^ <a<M ^ RR si^d RR1 ■§ I ^ ^ RR5' RTR> RHI 

production 'R^TRI RRR, 'RfTRT^ 1 1 '^R ^ fRRRj^ ^ 3nf f, 

3fR f3Rm RR^ ^NIRI Rr! TRT ^[' f; ’ 4 RRIT ^ RTRRT RTR? RR 3RTT Rft 
^i ^ '^, RR-RR ^ RR RRi^ ^tf%R '^RH R^ ■! 3?R RR RRTR ’+>d 
'dirl f I RTRR '%RT c'ldl 3RR RR R^ ^ TIRTR RT '’tR RR^ I !r>^ 1 RR flRiRT R^ 
RTFRT, sfR RRIR RT R^l R^ 3 rRrt R RRT position ^ R^ t fRTRR RRHI 
RRRI t' I 3TIR RI^ ^ H<NI 3|IM=hl RR RRfMI ^ RRRiT Rr! ^ ^ ^ RRRIT o', 
Rlf^, TR^ FR RT^ I (rtpR-d RRT tRRT RTR? 3RR TRR ^ RRR RTRI 

fRRR RRt f 3 |r fRR^ R^ fRTlRt RR ■§, opposition parties, 3TR^-3R^ ^ 
RRT W ^RTRl t ?RR1 RR^ RH I RR^ Rl^ f % ^ R^ t ^ RR ’30 
% ’31 ^i salt RRTTW RT, 3IR ^ ^ RIRI 1 1 RcRTW ^ t 

^ RtlTRRI FRRI RRRl RlffRI ^ R^ t, 3 |r Rlf|R f i^ ^ RR RF^I ^ 
TTR? ^ ^ ^ t fRR^ ^ ^ W RRR ^ -fif 3T^ fl ^ RR RTq;i RlfR 
RRIRT ^RTRT ^RlRTfaflT^^^t fRR^ ^ 1% Rl^ RRI # 

Ridi 1 1 RK <fei^ food production, problem '% I" ^IRRR ^[R^ 

problem Irr^ 3RR RirdRi 

[Translation begins] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: ... Won’t you tell us something about your travels? You 
must.. . No, no, not Gangotri; 1 mean what is called yatra [pilgrimage]. Nowadays 
one centre is very popular [...] 


59. Sampumanand. the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, informed Nehru on 3 1 August that 
while the Socialist Partv was planning to intensify its agitation against the State 
Government in UP over the food situation in the State, the Praja Socialist Party and the 
Jan Sangh were planning to start new agitations. For details, see SWJN/SS/43/p. 374. 

60 . After this the proceedings are in English. These are given immediately after the English 
translation of the preceding part of the proceedings. 
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Someone; Today all the UP members are going to K.D. .Malaviya’s*’' house 
tor tea. 


Jawaharlal Nehru; So what is to be done? |...l Should we start the prtKeedings 
t)r wait tor the Lok Sabha sitting to end? W hat is tt) be done? Oh yes, and I hear 
that many members from UP have gone to have tea or they are about to go, and 
it this goes on much longer, arrangements will have to be made tor dinner, 
instead of tea. Anyhow, in my opinion, since we are here, we must examine 
this matter. 

I was telling Raghunath .Singhji' that now people are visiting new pilgrimage 
centres. He has just returned from one of his travels. He should tell the Party 
something about it. Not now; we can tix a date and he could come prepared. 
|...| What you've just said is of grave importance, [...j But the difficulty is — 
how are problems solved? One way is to think things out. Another is to discuss 
one s ideas with others. \es. it is true that t(M> much discussion may not always 
be profitable. But alter all. there ought to be some time lor discussions and 
consultations. .So. please come, who would like to speak? 

1 would like to mention to you that there are many aspects to the food 
problem. Obviously, the basic one is of more production; that is there. With 
that comes the problem of our resources and whether we are using them fully 
or not; whether we have enough water; whether the tanks are in proper 
condition, etc. That is on one side — that is, how to increase fiK)d prt>duction. 
Secondly, how are we to deal with the problems, which have arisen lately and 
which are being discussed at great length in UP.'’’ We can, in our discussions, 
roam all over these fields. But since the area is large, the discussion will get 
diffused. 

So 1 think it would be better to examine one thing — I am not trying to stop 
anyone from discussing other matters. You may bring up any question you 
like. If you like, you can discu.ss what, in your opinion, were the mistakes 
which we made in the past. We can learn something from such a discussion. 
But. w hat is to be done w hen, as you see in UP, there is a great deal of discussion 
about this. All the opposition parties are bent upon attacking us, each in its own 
way. One gentleman says there will be a Salt Satyagraha like the one which 
took place in 1 9.30 or 1931. Someone else says grain godowns should be raided. 
Yet another .says something else again. And obviously, all this creates a certain 
atmosphere w hich increases the fears in the minds of the people. The problem 


61 . See fn 57 in this section. 

62. See tn 58 in this section. 

63. See fn 59 in this section. 
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becomes more complicated and people get perturbed about the future. 

You must remember that the problem of food, or any other problem which 
directly concerns* the common people, has two aspects.^ 

[Translation ends] 

One is the factual aspect of it and the way to meet it; the other is the psychological, 
which is very important in matters of this kind. And if a psychology is created 
of apprehension, a rather panicky psychology, naturally that has a powerful 
effect on the facts. And all that our friends of the Opposition in UP are doing 
now is to create a psychology of panic, quite apart from the law and order 
situation, so that people will probably think the situation is bad, it is getting 
worse and worse: ‘‘We do not know what might happen tomorrow, let us get 
any foodgrains that we can at any price, in case we may not get it.” You see, all 
this tends just to aggravate the disease which you are trying to treat. It is not a 
proper way of looking at it, from the national point of view or the local point of 
view, apart from party conflict. [...] But I am sorry I have started talking. Since 
I have started talking, I will Just put to you one or two ideas before he speaks. 

Now, what are Congressmen to do? Let us come to grips with the problem 
as at present. I think Mr Mahavir Tyagi^^ on the last occasion laid stress on the 
necessity of cooperation: Congress, other people in the city, district authorities, 
etc. That, of course, is patent. I would say the necessity and desirability of that 
are obvious. Someone else gave an example of, I think, Meerut: there was 
some cooperation, therefore the position was better. In Dehra Dun this was 
wanting, therefore the position was not so good, and so on. It is obvious. But, 
let us go a little further. We have to meet a difficult situation, the difficulty 
coming chiefly from this propaganda and threats of satyagraha, etc.,^ naturally. 
How are we to meet that? It is not particularly easy. Nevertheless we have to 
meet it. Now, one suggestion I make to you and especially members from 
Uttar Pradesh is that it would be a good thing if they left Parliament for a few 
days and went to their districts to deal with the situation. We cannot, we can 
never take up an attitude of defence and run away from our position but must 
go and face it, face it, explain it and all that. Try to seek the cooperation of, 

64. After this the proceedings are in English. 

65. Member of the Lok Sabha from Dehra Dun, Uttar Pradesh. 

66. The executive of the Uttar Pradesh Praja Socialist Party resolved on 30 August that the 
satyagrahis would march to Government grain godowns after giving 24 hours’ notice to 
the district magistrates about the batches and the number of volunteers. After seizing the 

^^owns they would prepare inventories, arrange tor fair distribution, and picket hoarders’ 
shops peacefully. 
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certainly, the district authorities, meet them too. That does not mean that you 
do not function by yourself; you function by yourself too. Secondly, face the 
public and tell them these are the difficulties, let us cooperate in getting over 
them for the present and let us later discuss other matters too, basic matters. 
Let us not get tied up in long arguments about long-distance remedies when we 
have to meet an immediate situation. 

Now, the most difficult or aggravating thing at the present moment is the 
sudden rise in prices in various places. Now, I cannot give an adequate 
explanation of that. There are various causes but maybe one was a temporary 
one: the heavy rains and waterlogging and some slight delay in transport and 
things not coming. But that is a very temporary cause — two days, three days, 
four days, it is going to last. But, sometimes when this happens an element of 
profiteering comes in and people want to take advantage of that. Now we 
ought to deal with that. We should approach the traders in foodgrains, the big 
ones, small ones, and approach them in a friendly way but a firm way also, 
friendly and firm. Point out to them not only the consequences of high prices 
but that it is their duty even from the point of view of, if you like, opportunism, 
their own good, to try to reduce prices. It is not good from their point of view 
for them to come into conflict with the public. For them to be disliked and 
hated by the public it is not good; they have to live with the public. We should 
tell them that what other opposition parties, are advising the public is not in the 
interest of the people and they would suffer. Therefore, it is up to the trading 
community to do their utmost to reduce prices. They should form committees 
for the purpose and all that. Now, I have seen in a newspaper that in Khurja, 
the traders got together and formed a committee and said that they would do 
their utmost to reduce prices, and immediately prices fell by two and a half 
rupees. They were pretty high, I think they were Rs 26, and they came down 
to Rs 24.^^ And I have no doubt if the trend goes, it will go more. It shows 
what they can do. 

67. Note by U.N. Dhebar, Congress President, to the Presidents of the Pradesh Congress 
Committees, mentioning a report from Khurja: 

Prominent businessmen are taking vigorous measures to eheck the rise in prices of 
trxxlgrains. They have decided not to purchase foodgrains in the market on behalf of the 
people outside the State and not to allow exports. Secondly, they will buy coarse grains 
in the market at the prevailing prices and sell them to the local people at 
reduced rates. 

"The loss thus sustained will be borne by some leading businessmen. As a result of 
these decisions, prices of foodgrains have regi.stered a fall. Wheat prices have come down 
to Rs 24.50 from Rs 26.50.” 

From Coni’ress Bulletin, August-September 1958, pp. 423-428. here p. 426. 
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Now, you have to exercise pressure on these tradesmen, as I said, in a 
friendly but firm way. Point out this: you can tell them that they will have our 
help if they help us: if they do not help us, they cannot expect help from us, it 
is obvious. And suppose we know what they are selling, we ask them, ‘'Now 
you must take the public into your confidence as to what price you paid for it 
yourself. You should have a profit, no doubt, but not profiteering.” Now, we 
cannot compel them to tell us the price of anything. But, we can tell them 
politely that if they cooperate, we will help them; if they refuse to tell the price, 
well, that goes against them. ‘AVe shall then believe the worst of you if you do 
not tell us.” That is to say, approach them and tell them, “You must be frank 
with the public and with us. And if you are frank, we shall help you. And you 
must all try to reduce prices. That is to your advantage, to the public advantage. 
II not, you all will get into trouble. Do not expect us to help you and all that.” 
So the approach to the public [sic], a measure of cooperation with the district 
authorities, of course. That is a two-sided affair; depends how the district 
authorities function. But, so far as we are concerned, we should like to know. 
That does not mean tying ourselves up with the district apparatus. Approach 
the public and approach the traders, especially individually and in groups. Let 
them form committees; let them resolve, as the Khurja traders did, to try their 
utmost to reduce prices. 

That also involves another thing. They may all say, “But we ourselves have 
bought it at a very heavy rate, what are we to do?” May be in some cases, I do 
not know. I think the gap between the purcha.se price and the sale price is likely 
to be big in these days; we may say so. Well, you tell them that they just give 
up buying at that rate, for the time give up buying. In fact, I would advise the 
public for a time — you cannot do that for a long time — just not to buy for a 
little while, for a few days. Tell them we will not buy at this price and the 
matter ends. They feel that. Immediately pressures are exercised, it may be 
only for a day or two. If a person urgently requires it, of course, he will have 
to buy. In Khurja, I understand, a common pool has been created. And out of 
the pool they have said, the traders, that if anybody suffers loss, they will 
make good out of the pool. Well, that is a good way, cooperative way, of 
dealing with the situation and I do not see why other people should not do it. 
And, once you start this kind of thing immediately the psychology, the 
atmosphere, changes. The atmosphere changes from apprehension and panic 
to one of improving the situation: let us help. 

Unfortunately, in a matter ot this kind which should not be really governed 
by purely political considerations at a moment like this, these opposition parties 
are taking up an attitude which must tend to make the situation worse — how 
far I do not know. Anyhow, we have to face it. And I suggest that some such 
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line as I have ventured to put before you. might be followed by Congress 
members, the UP ones especially, and that they might go for a while and deal 
with the situation there in this way, if you approve of it. 

Someone: Only one point. Sir. Instead of sending out any such message on 
behalf of the party, well, we have got to deal with other parties also. Would 
it not be better that it goes from Panditji himself? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: No, no. 

Someone: Although you are technically the leader of our party here, you 
are also the national leader. It is from that standpoint, from such level it 
should go. [...]• 


Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes, yes; that is. any such approach should avoid conflict of 
parties. We should not, and even in our public addresses, we should not spend 
our time in cursing the other parties, however much they may be in the wrong. 
Well, 1 will try to draft something...*’® 

...■^ f organisation ^ f allT cTR RP3 '’Ml 3TTT ^ ^ ^ 

^ function ^ ^ ^ tl RTHM ^ fWTT TT 

m ^ ^ WT ^ ^ ft ^ iW#I RTT ^1 3?R 

■RT <4-1 <Tl ^HStdl o' I iJR iddl f I FTt ft f 

■ffi ^ fiFt '?TTR' TtirfiTft ^ f VIS< ^ type ^ I ^ 

ty'pes TTTt f I WT ^ 'ft I 

TtFt^ttrgTtf^Ffffl W limitTtftfl WIT 

titled f matriculation Tf?t, Tt Tra 'ft T?tf cTld-. TtT Tft f I Non- 
matric 't I 'fPTt, T WJ TEf f l Tttfet ti, "fit ^ ddd ft RTT d-.^dl SJFtft 
ftf^ ^ RR ^ WT FPRl, cWM. fft ?RRt feWt Rfd TfRt ^Ttt 'irtTR tl 
Wtft ffWf TFT 1 1 ft TFT 1 1 TtTTT TFcT t 3^F Rtf 3TFf , 

RtffT Trtrrt RFFT 'll ftffR 3TRTRt ^ agricultural technology ffTiFT f, RT 
#ft-frft tractor Tff "I, ft Rft RFFT, 3ltT RR ^ RTFT t 3^tT TTtf fflt 
t vittdf ■RTRTT f'^T 'tl 3TfeT 3 TT imagine TFft 'ff^ ^P-lfi 'f RR-Rft 
agricultural production R^ f TRRT <3lR dlc'ciR, 'f TR 4*16 TT RRtf ^ R^ 'f I 


68. After this the proceedings are in Hindi. 

69. The reference is to the Community Development Programme. 
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TITS' ■! TTTi formula fixTiT jiimm ^ '^imm universal 

education it agricultural production I Miil^ tiSF 3WI t, iM 

TT^ 3trFT f ^ t' I ^ ^ ®IR?f 'F.I'Fl ^ I msi$ 

f TFTTl instruction-'^ FI^Fdl ^ Fl=t>dl T?T 't I 3 |r 'd '15 '’T^RTI 

I?T t, 3^T RH? ■=t^ methods W ■§ I 3tlfer agricultural production 

RRH ^i, "5^ RIT HI, 'Rfd ^ RR RTI ^ RTI ^ R^ 

RTR-RTR 3R^I Instruction l^rii 'feMtl Rti c%R, 6 <rRi I RI? R^, 
3|R R^I RNH RR ^-#r 'RTR RST Rtl R^I R^, 

^ ■^R RR t| t RR^ ^ RIR ^ Rtl ttRI '?RT % ^ t ^ 

% 1rRTR ^ t, Rf ^1 

^ R 3TTR RRf|f^ % ^ r%Tj j^TT 'RiRI RT ^ agricultural, ■d'Vl 

technique f I RR RR^ RTR fRRR^t ^ 'R? 3^ 'RIR 'tl RF ^ human element t' I 
^ ^ 3ITR RRR^ 'RfR RRSR |l Pr^RH'!' ^ RlfR^f ^ RltfRtl, RRR?I 

3RRRIRI m RfTRTFI -^1 fl RrIZ R? t RRI , fRSRH RR RffRR R^ f, 'R? ^ 
RRIR RRIfl R?R% fRRRT t, RIRRI t ^RRt ^1 # 3TR^ #1 -^I RlRl R^, ^ ^ 

t Ri 3?rsr^ ^ Irrrir t ti 3 trt sitr #r r^ <^[ fRRiR ^ 
t f% i^RH RR RT^ #t|r^, RRT^RRT^RFTR 3RIT1 WR RRR^ RIR 
R^ 1 1 RTf^' ^ -fRMRT t, 4 r RR RRI 3RR ■#' s|r RRI^ R^ RR 

RRt 3TRRI improvement R^ I R ^15 I tlc ^ ^ TIRWIRRl’'* RIRI 
RI, [ . . . ] ^ ^ ^ ’’IR)’ RRIRT ravines ^ reclaim RR^ '^, ’^fRlR RRRtI 3tci'l 

RR Rl RRt RRTRI 1 1 tlRt project f fRR^ #R 'll 'fRR^ 'RI RRT^, ^ ^ #1 1 
^ 5R4< ^^IT ^ TRI \ tJRi RRT^ I ^ pilot project 'f^IRT RT, RRIRT '^f, d^T RI^, 
[...] 3RR^R^ Tncltl..,’' 


[Translation begins] 

...If this organisation which is spread over three lakh villages’" functions 
even moderately well, we can achieve good results. Tyagiji on the last occasion 
complained that we send people from urban areas to teach the villagers who 
look down upon these people as useless. Now, this raises several points. One is 
that we have trained thirty thousand people. They are not from big cities; most 
of them are in fact from rural areas. There may be some from urban areas. 
Secondly, there is no other way. W'e have set a criterion, perhaps matriculation 

70. Ram Sahai, Member of the Rajya Sabha from Madhya 1‘radesh. 

71. After this the proceedings are in English. They are printed after the English translation. 

72. See fn 69 in this section. 
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or some such qualification; 1 don’t clearly remember. There are some non- 
matriculates also. I don't agree with Tyagiji that our farmer is very advanced in 
his profession. In this matter he has lagged behind. He works hard and obviously 
knows many things better than you and I know. But he is ignorant of the new 
agricultural techniques, which is not just small tractors, and whenever we 
have told him about these things, he has learnt them and benefited from them. 
If you examine the matter carefully, wherever agricultural production has 
increased in the world, the spread of education has had a direct bearing on it. 
There is no doubt about this. It is like a formula. Japan implemented universal 
education and its agricultural production increased. It is not correct to think 
that education is a thing apart from agriculture. Education has a great deal of 
relevance in these matters. An educated man is capable of receiving instruction, 
of observing what his neighbour does and the new methods being developed in 
the world. After all, just forty to fifty years ago, agricultural production was 
very low in Japan, just like ours. How then did they increase it? It increased 
with the spread of education, slowly but surely. Initially the increase in production 
in Japan was not much; it was at the rate of two to three per cent per year — 
slightly less than what we are achieving at the moment. Education gradually 
creates an atmosphere which makes the mind receptive to new things. But you 
must not think that all of those who go to villagers can learn new agricultural 
techniques in a year. There may be some useless people among them. That is a 
different matter because the human element is involved. But this is the only 
way to reach villagers. Take farmers’ sons. Try to educate them and send 
them out to teach others. Today it is difficult. Indeed, things have changed. 
The farmer’s son gets some education, discards the dhoti, starts wearing 
trousers and asks for jobs. He doesn’t want to work in the fields. This is the 
difficulty. So in a way the people from urban areas going to villages set a good 
example so that the farmer’s son stays in the village and does not run away to 
the city. But the main point is that until and unless the boys are educated, there 
can be no real improvement. 

Anyhow, I told Ram Sahaiji^^ [...] the question of reclaiming the ravines is 
also there, but let us keep that apart. That is a project we have to take up. That 
project will help in curbing dacoity and also in extending cultivation. I have 
been laying stress on this point for a long time. We had taken up a pilot project 
in Madhya Pradesh, not in Itawah. [...]Yes, yes, please come forward... 

[Translation ends] 

73. See fn 70 in this section. 

74. After this some members spoke. Thereafter Nehru spoke in English. 
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Tyagiji made a suggestion. I have drafted something; it is rather long, 
longer even than Giani Zail Singh’s^^ speech. He put forward nine points, there 
are ten in this. I shall read it out. You will appreciate w hat I have just done. 

The Congress Party in Parliament met again today to continue discussions 
on the food situation. The leader, Jawaharlal Nehru, presided. He said that 
instead ot discussing at present the basic issues of increasing production which 
were so vital we should deal with the immediate issue. This was the question 
ot high prices especially in Uttar Pradesh. There was no apparent reason for 
these high prices. In spite of the great losses suffered through floods and 
droughts, there were enough foodgrains in the country for the people provided 
wastage was avoided. In tact tens of thousands of fair price shops had been 
opened all over the country. The rise in prices was thus partly at least due to 
arti tidal reasons and speculation. This must be faced and the psychology of 
scarcity combated. This was a national problem and must not be treated on a 
party basis. It was unfortunate that some political parties were functioning in 
this matter on party lines, and had suggested courses of action which can only 
lead to a worsening ot the situation. We hope that in this matter there would be 
cooperation between all parties. In particular. Congressmen should help in every 
way to bring down prices by their contacts with the Mandal Committees, the 
traders, the public and the local authorities. He suggested that Congress Members 
ot Parliament, especially trom Uttar Pradesh, should go to their constituencies 
tor this purpose. After some discussion the following resolution was passed by 
the party: 

This meeting of the Congress Party in Parliament considers that all parties 
should cooperate in dealing with the tood situation which should be treated 
on a national basis. It regrets that some parties are suggesting action which 
can only worsen the situation. It trusts that this will be avoided and a 
cooperative approach made to deal with the problem which affects all our 
people so intimately. 

This meeting is of the opinion that the present high prices of foodgrains 
in Uttar Pradesh and elsewhere are not Justified and have no basis in the 
facts of the situation. There are at present enough foodgrains in the country 
for our people, provided the problem is approached cooperatively. 

Members ot Parliament, especially from Uttar Pradesh, are requested 
to visit their constituencies to explain the situation and in cooperation with 


75. Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha from Punjab. 

76. The resolution was published in the newspapers on 2 September 1958. 
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others, more particularly the Mandal Committees, the traders, the kKal 
authorities and the public generally to help in bringing down prices. 

Traders and merchants should be approached and asked to form 
committees ot their ow n to reduce prices and to deal adequately with any 
of their number who profiteers at the expense of the public. 

The meeting notes with appreciation the action reported to have been 
taken by the merchants of Khurja, UP, who have allied themselves to bring 
down prices of foodgrains and have shown some immediate results. It 
commends this example to the merchants in other towns and cities. 

In the event of adequate steps not being taken by the merchants to this 
end, other steps will necessarily be taken. 

The understanding and cooperation of the public is essential for any 
success to be achieved and Congress Members of Parliament and State 
Assemblies and local Congress Committees must always seek that 
cooperation. 

Every care must be taken by the authorities and the public to prevent 
misuse of fair price shops by persons buying there and selling at a higher 
price elsewhere. 

Farmers and agriculturists should be asked not to withhold stocks but 
to bring them to the market. Mandal Committees should make this approach. 

There must be avoidance of waste in all kinds of foodstuffs and more 
particularly of foodgrains.” [...] 

So, is it acceptable to you? [...] Yes, I have mentioned about avoidance of 
waste and feasting. Feasts should be avoided. We have got a rule in Delhi now 
limiting it to fifty for cereals. It is being extended, I believe, now to all parties. 
The difficulty about simplifying feast is that it is not very easy in Indian meals. 
In English meals you can say courses; in Indian meals it is very difficult to 
specify a course. However, I will add. if you like, there must be avoidance of 
waste of all kinds of food stuffs. [...] 

Dr Raghu Vira^^ said that he has seen statistics from China to the effect 
that they have increased their food production by 68 per cent. Well, it is very 
difficult for me to say anything about it except that I require very solid proof 
before I accept such figures. These are almost fantastic figures. And it is very 
difficult to credit them. And we got only this evening some telegrams from 
China in some other matters. I forget what it is. Fifty per cent, 60 per cent 
increase last year. It really is amazing how these figures come out of China 


77. Member of the Rajya Sabha from Bombay. 
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[and] 1 do not know how to test them. But it is very, very difficult. But, as I 
told you on the last occasion, all experience in the past has been that the rate of 
increase in food production per acre — 1 am not talking about more land coming 
in — has very seldom increased, gone beyond three per cent per annum. In fact 
w'e have gone beyond this up to five per cent in one of the past years. And 1 
believe we can go beyond that and 1 think we will, next year, go beyond that. 
But. whether it is four or five per cent, but. from five per cent to 60 per cent is 
a big jump, to believe that [...] 1 do not know about this year — up to last year 
we have got the most accurate information about China, that is, official 
information [sic] by our own special delegation that went there. At least one or 
two members of that delegation know more about China than any man in India 
— 1 do not know about elsewhere — about their planning and all that, for instance 
Pitambar Pant.’* He knows more about planning in Russia and China than any 
other man in India; this is my belief Because he has studied all these things in 
the greatest details in the original books; not in [...] translations.[...] In fact, 1 
might tell you that the very day 1 went back from this meeting with Dr Raghu 
Vira’s speech in my mind, I wrote a little note to have this verified immediately 
in so far as we can verify it. 

One thing else, Tyagiji on the last occasion talked a great deal about family 
planning and 1 entirely agree with him about that. And I hope that Congress 
Members will take it up not in a vague way but in an explanatory way because 
after all it requires public opinion. There is plenty of public opinion 1 believe in 
the cities, in the middle class people, but not in others. Fortunately we have not 
got that organised opposition that some countries have. The biggest organised 
opposition comes in other countries from the Roman Catholic Church. In fact, 
even in India I had a deputation from the Roman Catholic Bishops opposing 
this. However, that is true; we should do that. 

But may 1 suggest that family planning need not be confined to human 
beings; it might be extended to animals also. Instead of that we are proceeding 
on another line where presently there will be no food left for human beings 
because the decrepit animals will all eat it up.” 

[...] ^ Family Planning Board t, Government TTft TW ^ t, 
fern ^ ^ W figures tl TIFT ^ ^ iFM ft clinic ^ f 
^ if W % stFMd l d l ' if ^ t ^ facilities 

special clinics ^ %l 

78. Head. Perspective Planning Division. Planning Commission. 

79. After this the proceedings are in Hindi. 
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37 m # T7T % f3!g7 few ?W TgrWT tttt operational technique ^1 tk, 
operational technique iTffew f| ^ technique "Rffew fe fl T^fe ^ 
TtTTTT 'H, 37fet TW TOft Titil irfetW 1 1 ^ 37N I [...] feR 

felffefT t Trfe enquir\' 3flT fstfe ^ TfeT ^ .’iliT 

^ t contraceptive devices Tpff oral fet TTfe feil 731 fel 

permanent 37m fe fel, '%fel i7fe ^ t 37 m I 37R mm? 
mfe ^ 1 1 mfe 31 fe I?, '^tfei chH+^ ti mnr fei wi ^i m? Tt f 1 sfir 
337 337 fef 337 311333 33 3137337 f, fep? #3373 fewi 3? 3fe q-. i qqN f | 

v'31-ll m # #3?PT # T3 1 1 3333 33731 TT 37 33 ^1 #31 3#, 3fe t 3713 3357 33# 
t ^ 373 313 313 f % 33# statistics 331 #, 331 37m f I #fel 33 # 737 f 
3#- #■ 3773#r 337 f Tjm 3#, 313 3# 3#, ffem 3 f# 373, 3^ 3ft international 
conference f#f7313 3. fe# #, 3173? f, f3f 3333 m 1 '“’ 

[Translation begins] 

[...] Well, there is a Family Planning Board, which is expanding very fast. 
It gets a good deal of funds from the Government. I don't have the figures, 
but if you want 1 can get them. Hundreds of clinics have been opened 
all over India, especially for this. Apart from that, hospitals also provide 
these facilities. 

You mentioned about an operational technique the other day. But the 
operational technique is rather difficult. The technique itself is not difficult; the 
difficulty arises in making people agreeable to it. Well, you may surely do that. 
[...] But, at this time there is a process of enquiry going on as regards 
contraceptive devices, that is, the oral pill, etc., and much progress has been 
made in India in this field compared to other countries. The effect of these pills 
is not permanent; it lasts for three to four months. Though much progress has 
been made, a definite advance has not been achieved. Doctors in Calcutta have 
been working on it for several years. They have conducted successful trials as 
far as animals are concerned. Now it is being tried out on human beings too. It 
is obvious that their results will not be noticeable immediately. As you can 

80. The sixth International Conference on Planned Parenthood took place in New Delhi. 
14-21 Februaiy 1959. It called upon the World Health Organisation to disseminate 
information on contraceptives: it recommended to the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
that a planned parenthood programme be included in its various schemes: it also requested 
the Human Rights Commission to include voluntarv' parenthood and freedom to obtain 
family planning education as a basic human right. 
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imagine, it may take a few years to collect the statistics in order to assess the 
results. But the work is being done; and let me tell you that a big international 
conference is going to be held in India, in Delhi, I think in December, on this 
very' subject.**' 

[Translation ends] 


170. To Raghu Vira®^ 


2nd September, 1 958 

Dear Dr Raghu Vira, 

I have your letter of September 2nd.“ 

There can be no doubt about the industry and energy of the Chinese pteople. 
All I said was that the statement that there had been 69 per cent increase of 
production compared with the previous year seemed to me hardly credible. 
There may be that much increase or even more over selected areas. But if the 
figure is meant to apply to the whole of China, then it is a unique achievement. 
I should like to have more particulars or proof of this. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


81. 

82. 
83. 


See tn 80 in this section. 

File No. 3l(30)/56-6I, PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

^^^niber ot the Rajya Sabha, wrote: “I could not properly grasp 
a you sai a.st evening at the [Parliamentary Congress] Party meeting about the 
mtormation derived from our own Embassy in Peking about Chine.se claims of having 
Ihh ! if production by 69 per cent as compared with the last year.” He 

Ph ^ vouch for the accuracy ot the Chinese figures, but he could for 

nf-'t” single-mindedness and energy; that he had seen the Chinese 

^ of China and their uniform capacity and willingness to work, 

fHsint nfT "ly respect for them”; and that “From the global 

a rice fnr'f T ^ between China and India, a race between two systems and 

a race for future domination. We do not think in terms of domination but others do.” 
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171. To V.T. Krishnamachari®^ 


September 4, 1958 


My dear V.T., 

1 am sending you a personal letter addressed to me by Dr Kailas Nath Kaul,^^ 
who is in charge of the National Botanical Gardens in Lucknow. I am sending 
this to draw your attention again to the remarkable results obtained by him in 
transforming alkaline soils into good agricultural land.^^ He has done this w ith a 
relatively small expenditure of money and limited official help. He has 
demonstrated that this can be done at a large scale. As he has said in his letter, 
even in the UP there are three million acres ot alkaline soils and, in addition, 
fifty lakhs [of acres] of eroded lands. Here is a vast opportunity if we can 
grasp it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


172. Informal Consultative Committee Meeting of MPs®^ 


At the invitation of the Prime Minister, the following Members of Parliament 
came to his room in Parliament House on the 5th September, 1958, at about 
5.30 p.m.: 

1 ) Shri Asoka Mehta**** 

2) Shri Jaipal Singh'*'' 

3) Shri Surendra Mahanty'"’ 

4) Dr Z.A. Ahmad''* 
and 

5 ) Minister of Home Affairs''- 


84. File No. 31(73)/.56-71-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

85. Director, National Botanical Gardens, Lucknow. 

86. The reference is to the work done by Kailas Nath Kaul at the Banthra Research Station 
near Lucknow. For details, see SWJN/SS/42/p. 160. 

87. Note, 5 September 1958. File No. 3l(78)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

88. Praja Socialist Party Member of the Lok Sabha from Muzaffarpur, Bihar. 

89. Jharkhand Party Member of the Lok Sabha from Bihar. 

90. Ganatantra Parishad Member of the Lok Sabha from Orissa. 

91 . CPI Member of the Rajya Sabha from Uttar Pradesh. 

92. Govind Ballabh Pant. 
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6) Minister of Food & Agriculture” 

Shri Hriday Nath Kunzru” had also been invited, but he was unable to 
come. 

2. The Prime Minister said that he had invited them to consider the various 
aspects of the food situation. His idea was that they should meet fairly regularly 
and profit by informal discussions. 

3. Two or three days ago, the Sp>eaker” had suggested to the Food & 
Agriculture Minister that an Ad Hoc Committee on Food might be constituted 
by him (the Speaker). Obviously such a Committee would be confined to the 
Lok Sabha. The question for him to consider was whether we should have 
such an Ad Hoc Committee nominated by the Speaker or an informal group of 
those present and perhaps a few other invitees. 

4. It was the general opinion that an informal committee was preferable. 
It was suggested, however, that the Minister for Community Development” 
should also be added to this informal committee, as also the Member for Food 
of the Planning Commission.” If considered necessary, two or three additional 
MPs might also be added later. 

5. The Prime Minister said that there were three aspects of this food 
problem; (1) the immediate; (2) the short-term and (3) the long-term. 

6. Shri Asoka Mehta said that the following four subjects might be 
considered by this informal committee: 

(i) Whether adequate supplies of foodgrains were reaching the States; 

(ii) Is the distributing agency functioning satisfactorily; 

(hi) Had the powers under the Essential Commodities Act been used 
adequately; 

(iv) Whether any changes should be made in the Zonal arrangement. 


93. Ajit Prasad Jain. 

94. Independent Member of the Rajya Sabha from Uttar Pradesh. 

95. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

96. On 5 September, Nehru informed S.K. Dey, Minister of State for Community 
Development, about the constitution of an Informal Committee of some Members of 
Parliament, and added, “1 expect this to be a continuing Committee. I should like you to 
join this Committee, because the Community Blocks must necessarily play a very 
important part in this matter of food production.” 

97. On 5 September, Nehru wrote to V.T. Krishnamachari of his plan to have an informal 
committee of MPs to monitor the food situation and to associate the Planning Commission 
by including Shriman Narayan, the Food Member of the Commission. 
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7. He further said that in two States, namely, UP and West Bengal, the 
situation was serious and rather explosive. Could we do something to lessen 
the tension there? Could these States act in the way we were doing here, that 
is, could contacts be made at the top level between Government and leaders of 
the Opposition? He suggested that some information in detail might be supplied 
about the UP and West Bengal. 

8. It was also pointed out that the UP had had several very bad years and 
the agriculturists had suffered greatly. Hence there was a demand for a remission 
of revenue, tests works, etc. 

9. Shri Mahanty referred to some speech made by Dr B.C. Roy, Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, recently in which he had said that he was unable to 
deal with the soaring prices because of the existing laws which were not enough. 

10. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant said that the marked rise in prices appeared 
to him to be artificial and not justified by facts, although it was recognised that 
the situation was a difficult one and supplies were limited. 

1 1 . The case of Dehra Dun was referred to where prices had come down 
by a big jump in the last two or three days. It was also stated that the prices 
would tend to come down in the UP soon because of the new Sanwan harvest 
which was being cut. Within two weeks maize would be harvested. 

12. Dr Ahmad referred to Eastern UP and said that the question of remission 
or suspension of revenue might be considered. Further, he said that school 
fees in that area might also be remitted or postponed. 

13. Shri Asoka Mehta said that the basic problem was, of course, that of 
production. After a month or two, when the immediate situation had been dealt 
with and was in control, they should pay particular attention to production. 

14. He again referred to the desirability of people at the top getting together 
at the State level, more especially in UP and West Bengal. 

15. Shri Jaipal Singh referred to the diversion to commercial crops in 
certain areas of Orissa. Also to the difficulty of obtaining farm workers in 
some of the new industrial areas such as Rourkela. 

16. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant said that the problem in the UP could be 
divided into two parts: (1 ) political and (2) economic. The latter was easier to 
discuss; the former depends on various tensions and developments which had 
recently taken place and which had made the situation very difficult to deal 
with. It could only be dealt with by the State Government and it was not an 
easy matter for others to interfere. There had been challenges and counter- 
challenges. 

1 7. Shri Asoka Mehta said that unfortunately no political party was interested 
in production and everything was left to the Administration. This psychology 
must be reversed. 
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18. Shri Pant said that the cultivator had more grit in him in the old days 
and much more self-reliance. 

1 9. Shri Asoka Mehta said that if the psychological change took place, we 
would be able to reach our target next year. We should try to make the UP a test 
case, lessen the tension there and then take a big step forward. It was the 
biggest State in India and deserved special attention. Dr Ahmad said that the 
immediate question was how to do away with this tension in UP. This was 
agreed, but it was pointed out that things had gone rather far in the UP and 
some political parties had announced that they were going to from [sic] 
Satyagraha or commit breaches of the laws, etc.*^^ The State Government would 
have to deal with any such activity and this would only add to the tension. 

20. Shri Mahanty mentioned that there was lack of purchasing power 
even to buy the subsidised food at the fair price shops and, therefore, test 
works, etc., are necessary. Dr Ahmad said that only a relatively small quantity 
of foodgrains go through the fair price shops. 

21. Shri Mahanty said that ruthless measures were necessary against 
hoarders and also in regard to distributors. 

22. Reference was made to Shri Shibbanlal Saxena's*^ hunger strike. 
The Prime Minister said that he had received two long letters from him to 
which he had replied. This morning he had received a third one. Shri Shibbanlal 
wanted an assurance from him that major river valley schemes would be taken 
up soon in the Eastern UP districts. It was impossible for him to give that 
assurance as this required careful study and involved our neighbouring country 
of Nepal also. He had requested Shri Shibbanlal to break his fast as we were 
interested in improving the conditions in Eastern UP. The Planning Commission 
was giving special thought to it also. 

23. The Prime Minister then suggested that the next meeting of this informal 
committee might take place on Monday 8th September, at 3.30 p.m. in his 
room in Parliament House. This was agreed to. 


98. The UP Praja Sociali.st Party started a satyagraha on 5 September 1958 in four districts, 
viz., Azamgarh, Deoria, Ballia and Ghazipur in eastern UP against “the failure of the 
State Government to handle the food situation.” 

99. Independent Member ot the Lok Sabha from Maharajganj in Uttar Pradesh. (Spellings of 
his name vary in different sources.) 

100. Shibbanlal Saksena was on a hunger strike since 21 August. On 20 August, he had 
announced a fast unto death in protest against the UP and Central Governments’ “attitude 
ot unconcern to the “.starvation deaths” and the grave food situation in Uttar Pradesh. 

101. For Nehru’s reply of 29 August 1958 to Shibbanlal Sak.sena’s first letter, see SWJN/SS/ 
43/pp. 154-156. 
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173. To Ajit Prasad Jain^*” 


September 7, 1958 


My dear Ajit, 

Your letter ot the 7th September about the cost of procurement of frxxlgrains 
in the Punjab."^’ This subject is much too important for it to be settled by us 
individually, either by you or by me. If it is to be considered, the Fo(xl Committee 
should meet with the representatives of the Planning Commission. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


174. Chinese Agricultural Production’*” 

I enclose a letter from Dr Raghu Vira, MR The question of food production in 
China has repeatedly come up here in the course of our discussions. I should 
like to have as much information on this subject as possible. Could you please 
write to our Embassy in Peking and ask them to collect these figures. 

In collecting them, they have naturally to rely on Chinese Government’s 
statistics. These statistics should be for the last two or three years. The actual 
figures given in them are amazing and almost sensational. 1 should, therefore, 
like to have some comments on the correctness of these figures. Percentages 
are sometimes deceptive. 

Another matter I should like to have facts about is reports from China that 
they are using small electric power stations, small cement kilns and even small 
plants for producing steel. 

You may, if you like, send them a copy of Dr Raghu Vira’s letter. 


102. A.P. Jain Papers. Also available in JN Collection. 

103. A.P Jain had reported that Mohan Lai, the Food Minister of Punjab, and his officers 
claimed that production would decline if the existing procurement price of the dara rice 
was maintained at Rs 16/- per maund; that both politically and economically the Punjab 
Government was finding it difficult to meet criticism of the low procurement price. Jain 
had informed them that he could not offer to raise procurement prices since the Plan 
required controlling food prices. However, he added, it might be possible to do something 
for basmati or some other superior variety. 

104. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 7 September 1958. JN Collection. 
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175. All-Party Meeting of MPs’°® 

Jawaharlal Nehru; 1 am grateful to you"^ for permitting me to make a brief 
Statement about a matter which concerns all the Members of this House. This 
morning, in the course of the discussions, you were good enough to suggest to 
members of the Government that they might consider conferring informally 
with Members of this House of all parties in regard to the food situation. We 
will gladly do so. As a matter of fact, also in pursuance of a previous suggestion 
of yours, 1 invited some leaders of parties in this House from the Opposition, a 
few of them also from the other House, and we met for the first time on Friday 
last in this informal meeting to discuss this food situation. And we met again 
this afternoon — I mean that this is a continuing committee and not just one 
discussion. The idea is that we should keep in view not only the immediate 
situation but the short and even the long-term remedies. That is, the committee 
though informal, should continue. We thought it better to have this informal 
committee because it is much easier to discuss matters with informality than 
under strict rules and regulations. 

May 1 say that in the course of these two days’ discussions, personally, 
speaking tor myself, 1 have found it very profitable to hear the viewpoints of 
various Members and their suggestions. And, I hope, that they have also profited 
somewhat from the information that we could place before them. That small 
informal committee will continue meeting from time to time. 

But, Sir, in view of the suggestion you made, we have decided to convene 
a much larger meeting. I cannot say the numbers; but I may say about 30 or 

25 to 30 Members — of all parties will meet on Thursday, the 11th 
September, i.e., three days from today. I might indeed have asked them to meet 
earlier but tor the fact that an eminent personality is coming here tomorrow 
and some of us will be rather occupied in talks with him. The 11th was, 
therefore, the earliest date we can find for that. So, we hope to meet — as I said 
about 30 or so Members from both Houses — we thought it better — and I hope 
that all the Members who are more specially interested, from all parties, in the 
subject will cooperate in this task. We shall gladly have that cooperation and 


105. Statement in the Lok Sabha, 8 September 1958. Lok Sahha Debates^ Second Series, Vol. 
XX, cols. 5366-5372. Extracts. 

106. M. Anantha.sayanam Ayyangar, the Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

107. See item 172 for Nehru s note on the meeting of the informal consultative committee of 
MPs held on 5 September 1958. 

108. Firoz Khan Noon, the Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
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we shall gladly supply them with all the information we possess on this subject 
and listen carefully to such suggestions as they make. 

Now Sir, as I said. Government wish to share the information they have, 
past and present — what we have done and what we are doing — and to discuss 
with them any novel, new' approaches and suggestions also. Apart from this, if 
at that meeting on the 1 1th, or after that meeting has taken place, it is the desire 
of this House or your desire. Sir, we are prepared to have subsequently, on a 
suitable date, a two-hour discussion in this Hou.se. I do not wish any Member 
or anyone to feel that Government have the slightest desire to come in the way 
of discussion in this House. Only a few days back — I forget the date'^*^ — there 
was a full discussion and we thought that, perhaps, another discussion might 
take place somewhat later. As a matter of fact, there is going to be a discussion 
in regard to the food situation in the other House next week, in about eight 
days’ time. . . But, that, of course, is the other House’s affair and not this House’s 
affair. So, while obviously we are not concerned, 1 mean to say it is not for 
Government to say anything — about the constitutional or legal aspects, as to 
what the Central Government’s responsibility is and what the State Government’s 
is, — that is for you to determine. Sir, and we accept whatever your decision 
may be. If I may say so, it seems to me natural that we cannot discuss questions 
of pure law and order here. 

But, apart from all this. Sir, we do not wish anyone to abide by the strict 
legal interpretation in this discussion with regard to the food situation. So, I 
submit that if, after we have held this informal meeting of about 30 Members 
or so, on the 11th, which is Thursday, it is desired by you. Sir, or by the 
House, we shall ask you to allot two hours on a convenient date. I am making 
my submission. Sir, and it is for you and the House to decide. 

One thing 1 should like to add for the information of the House. One of the 
areas which has been before the Hou.se and which has been under considerable 
stress is the eastern districts of UP I am not going into the past; I am merely 
informing the House of the pre.sent situation from the point of view of the food 
crops. We have had the latest information not only from the Government but 
actually from Members of this House who have come back now from there 
who say that the crop prospects there are excellent. Very fortunately, there has 
been precious rain there in the last two or three days which has gladdened the 
heart of every one there. Therefore, one can speak with a measure of assurance 
that the next harvest is going to be good. 

109. There was a discussion in the Lok Sabha on 3 September when the Speaker referred to 

the notice of a number of adjournment motions, all relating to the food situation in 

Uttar Pradesh. 
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B.K. Gaikwad:"“The honourable Prime Minister has said just now that the 
representatives of all parties have been included on this committee. As far 
as my knowledge goes, a representative of the Republican Party has not 
been included. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I referred to the small informal committee and because it 
was small it was difficult to have too many people on it but in the larger informal 
committee which 1 am suggesting, we hope, as far as possible, to include the 
representatives of all groups. 

Speaker: .. .In the general discussion on the food situation, I hope and trust 
that some concrete suggestions will be made and I would say that if any 
discussion arises here, let it not add to the tension that exists elsewhere. 
Let it, as far as possible, relieve the tension that is existing there and relieve 
the distress wherever it may be. I shall fix up a suitable day, if necessary, 
alter the honourable Leader of the House informs the House and there are 
some more outstanding major problems which ought to be given the 
attention on the floor of this House. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The problems are so big that they will remain outstanding 
tor a long time; they will not be solved by a meeting but the point is that we 
should go towards their solution. 

Nath Pai:'" We welcome the spirit though we do not yet know what it will 
do. But may we know if he would use his good offices to influence the 
Government of UP to show the same spirit so that in that State matters are 
not aggravated there? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I have made yesterday, in public, an appeal to all the State 
Governments on these lines, more or le.ss."‘ 

N.G. Ranga:"’ It may be a good thing if Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, not 
necessarily, as the Prime Minister, would hold a similar conference with 
the cooperation of the local Ministers at Lucknow at the State level also. 


1 10. Scheduled Ca.stes Federation Member of the Lok Sabha from Nasik, Bombay. 

111. Praja SiK'ialist Party Member of the Lok Sabha from Rajapur, Bombay. 

1 12. Nehru made the appeal during his press conference on 7 September 1958. See item 9. 

1 1 3. Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Tenali, Andhra Pradesh. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru; I would gladly go to Lucknow; it is my own State but I am 
in a slight difticulty. I am in constant communication, 1 may say, by letters and 
sometimes even by telephone and 1 hope the situation will improve rapidly. But 
I am in a personal difticulty because I am rather tied up about going to Bhutan 
within a few days’ time. 

S.M. Banerjee:"'' My suggestion was, if you could possibly make a request 
to the Chief Minister of UP through the Prime Minister, to call a similar 
conference in UP and try to relieve the tension there. 

Speaker; 1 am sure he will also take steps. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; 1 have publicly stated that I hof)e that all State Govemment.s — 
1 was not thinking of this bigger conference, but the smaller informal 
committees — would convene such meetings and invite opposition leaders to 
such meetings. I have suggested that to the State Governments already. 


176. To Ajit Prasad Jain’’® 


My dear Ajit, 


September 1 1 , 1 958 


For some time past, it has seemed to me that the proposal made in the Asoka 
Mehta Report about some control by the State of trading, especially wholesale 
trading."'’ deserved greater consideration than we gave it. We cannot go into 
that Just yet, of course, but 1 do think that this matter should be considered 
afresh. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 14. Independent Member of the Lok Sabha from Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 

1 15. File No. 3l(48)/57-58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 16. The Foodgrains Enquiry Committee of June 1957 under Asoka Mehta reported to 
Parliament on 1 9 November 1 957, suggesting, among other things, price stabilisation and 
state control over the trade of foodgrains. 
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177. To N. Sanjiva Reddy’’^ 

September 11, 1958 

My dear Sanjiva Reddy, 

1 have received a number of telegrams from Vijayawada, all more or less to the 
same effect. One of these is from the Andhra Produce Exporters Association, 
Vijayawada. The others are from individuals or firms. 

These telegrams read as follows: 

“Andhra has heavy exportable surplus of rice. Rates prevailing in Andhra 
lowest in India. Praying removal of zonal restriction of rice will ensure 
tree supply of rice to Bombay, Bihar, Bengal and Uttar Pradesh”. 

It these dealers have stocks of rice, as obviously they have, then they 
should sell it to us and we shall buy it. Why are they anxious for our zonal 
restrictions to be removed? They may get greater profit, but without proper 
organisation the rice would go to the wrong places and not meet the urgent 
needs of some other areas. Therefore, it is obviously desirable for our Food 
Ministry here to buy out this rice and utilise it in other States. I am asking our 
Minister of Food & Agriculture to send a man to Andhra for this purpose. I 
hope you will kindly help us in this matter. 

As you know, we are facing very difficult situations in Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar and West Bengal, and we must all pull together to meet them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 17. File No. 3l(25)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 18. Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 
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178. Congress and the Food Situation^^^ 

The Working Committee has frequently suggested what steps should be taken 
to increase food production which is so vital to the nation. In spite of the 
emphasis laid on this programme, the progress has been rather slow. It is 
known what should be done, the question is how to do it. What is required 
most of all is a new spirit in our workers and in our farmers and agriculturists. 

From the long term point of view, progress can only be by the adoption of 
new techniques. These new techniques require some basis of elementary 
education. Thus primary education for the masses becomes essential for real 
progress, whether agricultural or industrial. The Congress is committed to the 
building up of a cooperative commonwealth on socialist lines. That itself 
necessitates our increasing the cooperative element in our institutions and our 
activities. Even apart from this, cooperatives are necessary for greater 
production, equitable distribution and the well-being of the farmers. These 
cooperatives should not be merely credit organisations. They should deal with 
all the economic activities of the farmers and other people in the villages and 
they should normally be confined to a village. The village cooperatives can be 
joined together in regional groups. These cooperatives should organise credit 
at the right time for the farmer, should provide good seeds, fertilisers and 
manure and marketing facilities. The lack of credit is a fatal drawback to the 
farmer and he cannot make much progress unless this is provided to him at the 
right time. 

Where feasible, joint cultivation should be encouraged. But this should be 
done with the consent of farmers concerned. This can be especially attempted 
on new land or on gramdan land. As a rule, cooperatives should be started to 
begin with for all purposes other than joint cultivation. 

The farmer should be assured of a reasonable price for his produce. At 
present, however, the prices are high and there is no need for fixing a minimum. 
But a farmer should be given an assurance that he will get a reasonable price it 
prices fall unduly. The high prices of agricultural products and especially 
foodgrains are harmful to the economy of the country and raise the price 
index, thereby causing much suffering to the mass of the population and also 
raising the costs of development projects. These high prices should be combated 


1 1 9. Note for U.N. Dhebar, Congress President, 1 4 September 1 958. JN Collection. Dhebar 
included the contents of Nehru's note in a note he addressed to the Presidents ot the 
Pradesh Congress Committees. 
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both by administrative means and popular pressure. The present high prices 
are only partly due to natural causes, mostly they have been artificially raised. 
This artificial increase can be brought down by administrative measures as 
well as popular pressure. Indeed this has happened wherever effective steps 
have been taken and prices are slowly going down now. 

A farmer learns from practical demonstration and not so much from 
theoretical advice. Therefore it is necessary to have demonstration farms in 
reach of every farmer. In every Community Block there should be at least one 
big demonstration farm for this purpose. Small demonstration farms can be 
started in villages. 

It is necessary that those who go to give good advice to fanners in regard 
to agriculture, should themselves set a practical example by themselves working 
in terms of the advice. In particular, the gramsewaks should set these practical 
examples. 

It is necessary to have accurate statistics about agricultural produce. The 
methcxls to collect them should be uniform all over the country so that they 
might be comparable. Modem methods of sample surveys should be utilised to 
the fullest. 


179. To Ajit Prasad Jain’“ 

14th October, 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

Mulraj Kersondas*'* of Bombay came to see me today. For some years he has 
had contacts with China. He told me that the Chinese Counsellor here had 
otfered to sell rice to our State Trading Corporation but he had not been at all 
encouraged in this. Apparently, China has had a bumper crop and they are 
anxious to sell their rice in exchange for the goods that they may buy in India. 

I do not know it you wish to purchase rice at all. If you do, then I see no 
reason why you should not enquire about this Chinese rice which apparently is 
available at a moderate price and in fact in terms of barter. In any event, it is 
not good to produce an impression of not caring for offers and of keeping 
aloot from the Chinese Government. This is the impression created in the 
Chinese Counsellor’s mind here. You might enquire into this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 20. JN Collection. 

121. An entrepreneur from Bombay. 
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180. To Bajrang Bahadur Singh^^ 


October 20, 1 958 

My dear Bhadri,'"’ 

Thank you for your letter of the 1 8th October. 1 have read your account of 
paddy-wheat rotation with great interest. WeberJ'*^ the FAO expert, also spoke 
to me about it. At that time, 1 drew the attention of the Food & Agriculture 
Minister. 1 shall do so again. Indeed, 1 am sending your letter and your printed 
pamphlet to him.’’^ 

Since you have got printed the pamphlet, I suggest that you send copies of 
this to the Planning Commission here and a few copies to the Cabinet Secretary 
for distribution among Ministers here. Also, you might send copies to Chief 
Ministers of other States, with a covering letter explaining the importance of 
this scheme. You might say in your covering letter, that you are doing so at my 
request. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


122. File No. 31 (30)/56-61-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 23. Bajrang Bahadur Singh of Bhadri, the Lieutenant Governor of Himachal Pradesh. 

1 24. Bajrang Bahadur Singh had enclosed his pamphlet, Paddy -Wheat Rotation: as experimented 
and in practice in Paonta Valley of Himaclud Pradesh and a possible way to attain self- 
sufficiency in food [no publication details available). 

1 25. F.B. Carbasius Weber, a Dutch, expert in the Nutrition Division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, and an adviser to the Government of Uttar Pradesh on canning and 
preservation; presented a report “India — A community canning and food preservation 
project in the state of Uttar Pradesh" in 1958. 

126. Forwarding Bhadri’s letter and pamphlet to A.P Jain the same day, Nehru stated; “You 
might remember that I wrote to you about this when Weber. . .mentioned it to me. I do not 
know how your experts reacted to this matter. Probably, they did not react at all becau.se 
they .seldom react to any new suggestion." Jain replied on 23 October that at Bhadri’s 
instance he had at once contacted specialists who felt crop rotation would impoverish the 
soil, that the interval between the paddy harvest and w heat sow ing needed to be longer to 
prepare the soil, and that “the paddy/wheat and leguminous crop rotation" was good for 
soil fertility. Jain added that experienced and progressive farmers had also opposed 
paddy-wheat rotation, and he felt that paddy-wheat rotation was possible only with 
plentiful manure or where leguminous crops after paddy were impossible. 
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181. Tom KauP^ 

October 20, 1958 

My dear Tikki,'"* 

I have just received your letter of 17th October. I am glad you have written to 
me and told me of Professor Kovda’s'"*^ views about Chinese rice cultivation.’’® 
The figures of increase in rice and other cultivated articles that the Chinese 
reports give are astonishing and hardly believable. Of course it is possible to 
increase the rate of yield in a small selected area very greatly. We have ourselves 
done that. But to carry this out over a wide expanse is something which, I 
believe, has not been done before. We have written to our Embassy in Peking 
to send us fuller particulars, not only about his matter, but also about the steel 
making that is going on there on some kind of a cottage industry basis.'” 

I hope you are doing well. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


127. JN Collection. Nehru sent a copy of T.N. Kaul's letter to the following: Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Moraiji Desai, A.P . Jain, V.T. Krishnamachari, U.N. Dhebar and Gulzarilal Nanda. 

128. Ambassador of India to Iran. 

1 29. Victor Abramovich Kovda ( 1 904- 1991); Soviet soil scientist; Professor at Moscow State 
University, 1939-41 and 1 953-70; Director, Department of Natural Sciences of UNESCO, 
1958-65. 

1 30. T.N. Kaul reported his conversation with Kovda in Tehran at a UNESCO seminar. 
Kovda, fresh from a long visit to China, claimed that some simple and elementary techniques 
had led to a doubling of the rice yield per acre in parts of the Sinkiang and Peking regions. 

131. Responding to T.N. Kaul’s letter, A.P. Jain wrote to Nehru on 23 October that though 
these reports of vast agricultural output increases in China might be exaggerated, they 
should not be dismissed out of hand. Chou En-lai had told an Indian delegation that they 
had muoduced ten lakh ploughs in different parts of the country. However, most of these 
had failed. Jain .said that it was no small thing to introduce a few lakh ploughs even if they 
proved unsuccessful, and added, “When I compare this with the fru.strating conditions 
prevailing in India, I feel depressed.” 
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182. Reports of Extraordinary Production 
in China'” 

I enclose a letter from our Ambassador in Tehran. I have sent copies of this to 
some of our Ministers and the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission. 
I have also sent a reply'” to him, copy enclosed. 

Some time ago I suggested to you'” to ask our Embassy in Peking to send 
us full particulars, as far as they are available, about this tremendous increase 
of small iron smelting plants that they have put up almost on a cottage industry 
basis. We have received printed reports issued by the Chinese Government. 
These reports give figures that can only be called fantastic. I should like you 
to remind our Ambassador about this. Further, to tell him that we do not 
merely want the figures, but a report after personal examination of what had 
been done. 


183. To Chief Ministers'” 

October 21, 1958 

My dear Chief Minister, 

You may have seen recent reports of a very great increase in agricultural 
production in China. Indeed the figures given in the official reports are quite 
extraordinary and almost unbelievable. We are trying to get fuller information 
about this and other matters from our Embassy in China. 

Meanwhile it may interest you to have an account which we have received 
from a person'” (not an Indian) who recently visited China and was for some 
time there. He said that he had seen in the Sinkiang region and in the 
neighbourhood of Peking several farms where the Chinese had been able to 
double in one year the previous production of rice per acre by using the following 
simple and elementary practices. He mentioned in particular a farm near Peking 
where the production had been raised to 8,(X)0 kg per acre. He said that he had 


132. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, and Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 
20 October, 1958. JN Collection. 

133. See item 182. 

1 34. See item 174 for Nehru’s note of 7 September 1958 to Subimal Dutt. 

135. File No 31(82)/58-59-PMS. Also published in G Parthasarathi (ed.), Jawaharlal Nehru: 
Letters to Chief Ministers 1947-1964, Vol. 5, pp. 153-154. 

136. Victor Abramovich Kovda. 
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not believed the report at first, but that he was convinced about it after visiting 
these areas. He added that we in India could easily do the same, if not more. 
The methods adopted in China for this intensive cultivation were as follows: 

( 1 ) Increasing the amount of seed ten times compared to the previous 
practice. This, he said, was a new thing which the Chinese had 
introduced. Seedlings were growing almost side by side like a thick 
carpet; 

(2) ploughing to a depth of one metre. The Chinese were doing this not 
through tractors but through their ordinary implements; 

(3) using plenty of manure, mostly compost, up to a depth of one metre; 
and 

(4) increasing irrigation facilities. 

He further .said that the community farms in China did not strike him as 
being successful. They could be described as some kind of primitive 
communism. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


184. To V.T. Krishnamachari'^^ 


October 29, 1958 

My dear V.T., 

1 am .sending you a note on the bumper harvest in China and some other papers 
which we have received from our Embassy in Peking. You may keep these 
papers. 

I hope to send you some other papers also about Chinese production. 
Yesterday at the Cabinet meeting 1 made a suggestion that in view of the 
extraordinary reports of increasing production in China, we might send a small 


137. Between April and October 1958, the Chinese agricultural system was radically 
reorgani.sed: the great majority of the cooperatives were merged into large “people’s 
communes with agricultural, industrial, administrative and military functions. 

138. Professor Kovda had told T.N. Kaul in Tehran that he was not particularly impressed by 
the communal farms he had seen in Sinkiang, and thought that the Chinese would change 
their ideas about introducing such institutions at that stage. According to Kovda, 

The Soviet Union believes that such institutions should only be introduced when 
Communism is at a highly developed sta<^e.” 

139. File No. IO(48)-EA/58, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 
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team of three or four expert officers to investigate in China and report to us. 1 
suggested three subjects for report: (1) rice production, (2) small scale 
production of pig iron and steel on almost village basis, and (3) small irrigation 
projects. 

Cabinet agreed to my suggestion and added that the Planning Commission 
should organise this small delegation in consultation with the Ministries 
concerned. If you will please let me know when you can send this delegation, 
we can immediately get in touch with our Embassy in Peking and inform them. 
The sooner these people go, the better. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


185. To Ajit Prasad Jain^‘*° 

October 29, 1 958 

My dear Ajit, 

I spoke to you in Hyderabad about the desirability of taking measures in Bombay 
as well as in other parts of India on the lines of the ordinance issued in West 
Bengal. '*** You said that you would speak to the Chief Minister of Bombay.''^’ 
What was the outcome of your talk? 

I have a definite impression that the public generally is greatly dissatisfied 
with our weak policy in this matter. This feeling has grown greatly after the 
coming of Martial Law in Pakistan. I think therefore that we should be a little 
more alert and vigilant and take some action. In particular, we should not at all 
be soft to any man whom we suspect of anti-social activities. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 40. JN Collection. 

14 1 . The West Bengal Government issued an Anti -Profiteering Ordinance on 22 October 1 958 
to control and fix the prices of essential commodities. For details, see item 88, fn 302. 

142. Y.B.Chavan. 

1 43. Two days after the promulgation of martial law in Paki.stan on 7 October 1 958, Chief 
Martial Law Administrator General Ayub Khan announced 29 Martial Law regulations 
providing for summary and special military' courts and the death penalty for a variety of 
crimes, including smuggling and hoarding of foodgrains. 
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186. To Sampurnanand’"’'* 


October 30, 1958 

My dear SampurnanandJ^^ 

Your letter of October 28th. 

Whatever the rea.sons may be. the fact is. as you know, that Indian 
agriculture has been and is in a bad way. The way to judge it is by yield per 
acre. This is almost the lowest in the world. To say then that the Indian farmer 
knows his Job is hardly correct. It may be correct to say that he knows how to 
function in the conditions in which he has functioned. Conditions have changed 
everywhere else. It is obvious that if he continues to function as he does, there 
will be no great advance. 

Conditions mean, of course, some things that are obvious, that is, better 
irrigation, more manure or fertiliser, selection of seeds, etc. As a matter of fact 
we have failed in supplying these adequately. There is another aspect: the farmer 
is not wide-awake enough. He can do many things if he works harder which 
he does not. 

Surely we ought to learn from others whether it is Japan, China, America 
or Y where they have increased their yield very greatly. In learning from others, 
we should not blindly copy them. We should experiment and see which is more 
suitable. 

We have been getting an abundance of papers and facts from China recently. 
We are sending a special team soon there to study. The main fact which appears 
from these is the tremendous energy that was put in by the cooperatives which 
later turned into collectives and are now becoming communes. But it seems to 


144. File No. 3l(82)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

145. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

146. Referring to Nehru s letter of 21 October 1958 to Chief Ministers (see item 183) regarding 
reports of a very great increase in agricultural production in China, Sampumanand wrote: 

I sometimes feel that we do not render much service to Indian agriculture by paying too 

much attention to techniques employed in other countries My own feeling is that on 

the whole the Indian cultivator knows his business fairly well. He has developed techniques 
suited to the normal conditions in which he finds himself.” Sampumanand further said 
that the old Indian method was good enough and “we need not carry on propaganda either 
for the Japanese or the Chinese or any other foreign method" if such desiderata as money 
for purchasing strong bullocks and facilities of irrigation could be provided to the Indian 
cultivator. He added, “If irrigation, deep ploughing and manure can help to increase 
prcxiuce with the expenditure of such huge quantities of seed as the Chinese method 
implies, surely they would prove more successful with the Indian method which used 
fewer seeds and, therefore, gives each seed a greater survival potential.” 
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me obvious that there can be no improvement in agriculture in India to any 
marked extent unless we function cooperatively. 

Another interesting fact about the Chinese experiment is that the State 
there made it quite clear that they will give no help for the minor irrigation 
projects as well as many other minor improvements. They said that this was 
the function of the cooperative or commune. The State would only help in 
major projects. Further, they laid stress on IcK-al materials being used even for 
building up small fertiliser plants and small irrigation works. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(c) Water Resources and Irrigation 


187. To Abdul Rahim’'*^ 


7th October, 1 958 

Dear Abdul Rahim,''"’ 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th September which I received on my 
return to Delhi. 

You refer to a scheme drawn up by M.A.T. Iyengar. I went into that 
scheme at the time and was not satisfied by it. That of course is no reason why 
experiments should not be made with kutcha wells. Indeed kutcha wells exist 
all over India and [are] being added to constantly. The whole point of M.A.T. 
Iyengar’s .scheme was a special typ>e of kutcha well. 

As you will appreciate, this matter is essentially one for State Governments 
to undertake. In the past it was the lack of interest of the State Government 
concerned that came in the way. 

I am sending your letter to our Food and Agriculture Minister''’” and 
requesting him to draw the attention of the State Governments to this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

147. JN Collection. 

148. (1902-1977); Congress politician from Madras; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1958-62; author 
of several books in Tamil. 

1 49. An ICS officer; served in West Bengal in various capacities. 

1 50. Ajit Prasad Jain. 
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188. To Sampurnanand’®^ 


October 9, 1 958 

My dear Sanipumanand,'^" 

You will remember that when you were here last, there was some talk about 
the Gandak Project. I was told at that time that the Bihar Government had 
refused to give any water to the UP and this made it difficult for the UP 
Government to agree. I had mentioned this matter to our President who wrote 
to Sri Babu. 

Sri Babu has sent him a reply by telegram, a copy of which 1 enclose. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


15 1 . JN Collection. 

152. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

1 53. A joint irrigation project of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh designed to exploit the water resources 
available in the eastern part of India along the Himalayan foothill plains covering parts ot 
UP and Bihar. 

154. Sri Babu is Sri Krishna Sinha, Chief Minister of Bihar. To President Rajendra Prasad's 
letter ot 1 6 September he replied that engineers of the two States had reached agreements 
in 1956, and, as demanded by UP engineers, 2 1 per cent of water for irrigation in UP had 
been provided for in 1957. He added that the water supply was plentiful from May to 
December for meeting more than the full requirements of both the States. As it was low 
from February to April, water was distributed in proportion to acreage under irrigation, 
according to the Bihar Project Report. Accordingly, Bihar and UP received 34 and 1 2 lakh 
gross command acres respectively. Sinha concluded that UP would thus get its due share 
of water. 
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189. To N.V. Gadgir“ 


October 11, 1958 

My dear Gadgil,''* 

Thank you for your secret letter in which you told me about what some Pakistanis 
have been talking about. We have also had some such information. I do not 
attach very much importance to this loose talk. But. in any event, we ought to 
be prepared for any contingency. We have informed our Army Headquarters 
accordingly. 

Slocum'^" of Bhakra-Nangal came to see me yesterday on his way back 
from the United States. He said that it was of high importance to use all the 
power potential of Bhakra. In order to do this, some machine or parts of a 
machine were necessary, and these would have to be imported from abroad. 
Thus, some foreign exchange was needed. Without those small parts, the 
machines we have got cannot function. Apparently, the foreign exchange 
involved is not very much. The Electricity Board is said to be dealing with this 
matter, but Slocum thought they were too slow and nothing was happening. 
Perhaps, you would enquire into this matter.'’’^ 

1 think it would be a good thing if you meet Slocum and discuss this and 
other matters connected with Bhakra with him. As I have told you, he is 
sometimes a little difficult person to get on with, because of his ways, but 
there can be no doubt about his high competence and about his devotion to 
Bhakra. 

Slocum also spoke to me about another matter. Previously, he was opposed 
to normal transfers, etc., of senior engineers serving at Bhakra. He used to say 


1 55. JN Collection. 

1 56. Governor of Punjab. 

1 57. N.V. Gadgil wrote on 9 October that some Indian officers, recently returned from Lahore, 
reported that “military officers there were in high spirits and were expectantly looking 
towards ‘some day in October’.” Gadgil added that there were reports of Fida Husain, 
the Chief Secretary of West Pakistan, saying “you will soon see what happens at 
Hu.sseiniwala on the 1 5th of October.” 

1 58. Harvey Slocum. American dam-building expert; chief engineer of Bhakra Dam project. 

1 59. The same day Nehru inquired about this from Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim. Union Minister 
of Irrigation and Power. Ibrahim replied on 3 December that, after a discussion with 
Slocum, the General Manager ol the Bhakra Dam had reported that Slocum was concerned 
about two matters. First, the power potential at Bhakra could not be realised as the 
project estimates did not include a full power house on the right bank, which he wanted; 
second, delays in import licences tor material. Ibrahim added that foreign exchange had 
now been granted for these imports. 
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that they should be allowed to continue working there because they had got 
into the hang of it and it would be unfortunate for us to lose their experience. 
Because of his insistence, I spoke on several occasions to the Punjab 
Government people and induced them to keep the same senior engineers on at 
Bhakra. Now, Slocum has changed his opinion. He said to me that the time had 
come when changes could be made without any harm, and he felt that it was 
not a good thing to hold up promotions, etc. I am passing this on to you. 

Thank you for sending me the album of pictures of my visit to Bhakra. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


190. Waterlogging in Najafgarh^^^ 


I visited the Najatgarh area and round about this afternoon and saw large expanses 
of water over wide areas. A number of villages were almost marooned and 
crops had been ruined. I met many villagers. I need not describe the condition 
of these villages or of the land round about them, as full particulars are no 
doubt known. I have myself received a detailed account of a survey made by 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj of Delhi. 

2. For two years now I have been taking some interest in this Najafgarh 
area and more especially in the drain there. During this period I have frequently 
received complaints from the villagers who have stressed the necessity of a 
proper drain being built to draw away the water that collects all over this area. 
This was normal occurrence during the rainy season. This year of course it 
has been much worse. I have written on this subject to the Delhi authorities*^^ 
and received long explanations. I was told, I think, that something was being 
done about this Najafgarh Nullah and some little has actually been done. But the 
progress has been so slow that only about five miles, I think, have been tackled 
so far out of thirty miles or so. 


1 60. Perhaps the reference is to Nehru’s visit to Bhakra-Nangal on 10 November 1957. 

161. Note, 15 October 1958. JN Collection. A copy of this note was sent to Brij Krishan 
Chandiwala, Convenor of the Delhi Branch of Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

162. Nehru visited the waterlogged Najafgarh and environs on 1 5 October. He drove about 50 
miles and halted at about seven or eight villages. 

163. For letters and notes wrinen by Nehru in July and August 1958 on problems in Delhi 
caused by rains, see SWJN/SS/43/pp. 314-319. 
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3. The land is gocxl from the point of view of cultivation and every year 
floods cause a great loss. Even though this year was rather exceptional from 
the point of view of rain, it is distressing to note that nothing effective has been 
done during the past years in spite of attention being drawn to this repeatedly. 
This does not bring credit to the authorities concerned, whoever they might 
be. I am told that there is some argument as to who is responsible for this. 
Some people blame the Punjab Government, others the Delhi authorities, others 
still the Central Government. However that may be, I get the impression that 
no one takes any particular interest in this and certainly there is no sense at all 
of urgency and things move at a snail’s pace. 

4. When heavy rains came to Delhi some months ago, I held a meeting 
and two committees were appointed. One of these committees was supposed 
to take special interest in this area round about Delhi. What exactly it has 
done since then, I do not know. But evidently it did not tackle the question 
effectively. I receive notes about the difficulty of the problem. That surely is 
hardly an excuse for allowing this problem to remain unsolved. We have 
competent engineers and if we really want to do a thing, we can do it rapidly 
and effectively. The way the India 1958 Exhibition has been put up in two and 
a half months in spite of great odds, is an example of how things can be done 
and indeed should be done. There was a great sense of urgency there and all 
those connected with that Exhibition worked with zeal and enthusiasm. 

5. That zeal and enthusiasm seem to be singularly absent about these old 
and recurring problems of Delhi. When floods come, we wake up and some 
consultations are made and notes are written. Gradually the subject joins others 
which remain continually under some kind of vague consideration without 
producing results. This has been the fate of this Najafgarh Nullah. I believe 
that some weeks ago, when the rains came here in a big way for a second time, 
some meetings were held to consider what should be done. Before anything 
could be done however, more rains came and water poured in from the Punjab 
side and made matters worse. 

6. I think the time has come, indeed it came long ago, for more active 
and effective approach to this problem. It would be a shame if we do not profit 
by these repeated reminders of disaster. 

7. Probably, in tackling this problem, there w ill have to be consultation 
between the Punjab authorities and the Delhi or the Central authorities. After 
the plan is chalked out, the work may be done separately. But it must be done 
and taken in hand as rapidly as possible. 

164. On 23 July 1958, a ten -mem her committee under K.C. Reddy, the Union Minister of 

Works. Housing & Supply, was set up to examine Delhi drainage systems. 
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8. The immediate problem is how to make these waters drain away so 
that some land at least might be rescued for cultivation during this season. 
Surely something can be done about this. I was told today by some local 
officials round about Najafgarh that some areas could be drained off easily, but 
some small zamindar owning a patch of land objected to this being done across 
this land and therefore they could do nothing. This seems to me an absurd 
proposition. No man is entitled or should be allowed to hold up relief work 
which is urgently necessary for the benefit of the community. The Delhi 
authorities must make this clear immediately and issue orders that whether the 
particular zamindar agrees or does not agree, this water should be drained off 
across his land. If it is necessary and if any damage is done to him, compensation 
may be given. But all this can be considered later. The immediate need is to 
drain off this water wherever possible. 

9. The more permanent solution must also be taken in hand forthwith, 
and I shall be grateful if I am told of what is being done. The Corporation of 
Delhi is also concerned with it, as the area is within the limits of the Corporation. 

10. The villagers whom I met were anxious to help, but unfortunately we 
have developed a mentality in the people which expects Government to do 
everything or at any rate to take the initiative. If a chance is given, these villagers 
themselves would help in digging channels or the main Najafgarh Nullah. This 
w ill be not only much speedier method but much more economical. The Bharat 
Sewak Samaj could render great help in this matter. They have already built up 
some kind of an organisation for such works. They have built some 
embankments at a cost much less than estimated and with speed. Apart from 
these advantages, it is always a good thing to associate the people concerned 
with work ot this kind. We talk a great deal about public cooperation but do not 
show' any eagerness to invite it. 1 suggest therefore that as soon as plans have 
been chalked out, the Bharat Sewak Samaj should be associated in carrying 
them out under the supervision of our Engineers. 

11. I realise that the problem is not a simple one. That is no reason why it 
should be delayed. I have seen a note from Shri M.C. Mehra, Assistant Engineer 
(Irrigation) of Delhi, which deals with these recurring floods in Delhi territory. 
Some other notes on this subject have also been sent to me. All these notes 
indicate that unless urgent action is taken, waterlogging would make this whole 
area completely useless for cultivation etc. 

A copy ot this note should be sent to: 

1 ) The Home Ministry. 

2 ) The Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

165. A.D. Pandit. 
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3) The Mayor of the Delhi Corporation.''* 

4) The Bharat Sewak Samaj, Delhi. 

If the committee I constituted for this Delhi area is still functioning, that 
committee might consider this note also. 

1 91 . Draining of Flood Waters’®^ 

I am sending you a letter from Shri Brij Krishan about the floods and 
waterlogging in the Delhi area. Since he wrote this letter to me, he must have 
received a copy of the note'^^ on this subject, which 1 wrote last night. 

2. In this letter, he refers to a number of places in the Delhi area where 
the work of draining away the water is easily possible, but this has been impeded 
by a private interest. I made a mention of this in my note yesterday. Shri Brij 
Krishan refers to particular cases. 1 think the attention of the authorities should 
be especially drawn to these cases, and they should be requested to take action, 
and not allow matters to be held up because some private interest comes in the 
way. I am not prepared to accept the proposition that in a case of natural 
calamity or disaster, relief cannot be given because private interests come in 
the way. That is an impossible proposition to accept. If a person takes this 
matter to a court of law, we should fight it there. But action should be taken 
immediately, whatever the results. 


166. Aruna Asaf Ali. 

167. Note to Kesho Ram, Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 16 (Xtober 1958. 
Also available in JN Collection. 

168. See item 190. 
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192. To Swaran Singh^®® 


October 22, 1958 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

I saw a paper today from the Planning Commission which had escaped my 
notice when it first appeared. This is dated August 19 and is [a] letter from 
Balwant Singh Nag'"' to Sivasankar'’- of the 1 & P Ministry. A reference is 
made in this to the great difficulty in obtaining steel for irrigation projects. The 
Kotah Barrage was referred to and ultimately, I think, some steel was provided. 
The Andhra Government also complained about the great difficulty in obtaining 
steel for their irrigation projects and work on the Krishna Barrage'^^ Gates had 
been held up because of this. 

I do not know what has been done about this. But apart from individual 
cases, the point arises as to how far proper allocations are made of the available 
steel and secondly, how far these allocations are given effect to. Who is in 
charge of this allocation work and what are the rules he follows? It is obvious 
that delay in irrigation projects is very wasteful and harmful. 

I think this matter of allocation of steel has to be looked into and put on a 
satisfactory basis. 

I am told that there is a good deal of blackmarketing also in regard possibly 
to steel and certainly cement. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


169. File No. l7(3l8)/58-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

170. Union Minister of Steel. Mines & Fuel. 

171. Balwant Singh Nag (b. 1 906); joined Indian Service of Engineers. 1 930; served in the UP 
mgation Department; first Indian to be a Commander, Royal Engineers; .served with the 

Central Water and Power Commi.ssion; Chief Engineer and Secretary to the Government 

of A.«am. 1 9^57; member. High Level Committee on Roods, 1 957-58; Adviser, Irrigation 
and Power, Planning Commission. 


172. Tumkur Sivasankar(b.l902); joined Indian Civil Service; served in Madras .state, 1927- 
c '947-48; Chairman, Automobile Experts Committee, 

r . I Irrigation and Power, and Vice-Chairman, Bhakra 

fnvr^ part-time Chairman, for some time, of Damodar Valley Corporation 

UVC), 1953-60; Secretary, Union Ministry of Works, Housing and Suppiv, 1960-62; 

Septemter '962-August l%3; Chair^nan, DVC, 

' ot"ri"^ Barrage, across the river Krishna connecting Guntur and Krishna districts, is one 
of the major irrigation projects of South India. 
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193. To K.C. Reddy'^= 


October 27, 1958 

My dear Reddy,’’* 

Thank you for your letter of October 25th and the note attached. I am glad this 
question of Najafgarh area is being taken up as an urgent matter. I cannot offer 
any expert opinion on this. I note, however, that by the end of November a 
large area under water will be available for cultivation. 

I agree that it is extremely difficult to drain out the whole area so that the 
entire region could be used for cultivation. That would be rather unnatural also. 
I think we should have a lake or jheel there. But it should be kept within bounds 
and drainage should be provided. 

There is a reference in the note to the villagers themselves tackling minor 
problems which might mean digging through other people’s lands. The Delhi 
authorities should be told about this. I had indeed mentioned it in my previous 
note and the authorities should make it clear that this can be done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 94. To Ajit Prasad Jain^^ 


October 31, 1958 


My dear Ajit,”” 

I enclose a letter from Professor K.N. Kaul, Director of National Botanical 
Gardens, Lucknow. He has been responsible, as you know, for the Banthra 
scheme”** near Lucknow. 


175. JN Collection 

176. Union Minister of Works, Housing & Supply. 

177. File No. 17(l05)/56-61-PMS. 

178. Union Minister of Food and Agriculture. 

179. For the Banthra Scheme, see SWJN/SS/42/p. 160. 
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Many years ago 1 sent him to Jodhpur as he said that water could be found 
there. He did in fact find underground fresh water. But he was given no 
encouragement by the then Government of Rajasthan and he gave it up and 
came back. Now they are after him again. Whether he can spare the time, I do 
not know, but he can certainly give advice. I have no doubt that there is a good 
chance of finding plenty of fresh water in Rajasthan. 

It is obvious that if this water is properly utilised, it will make an enormous 
difference. I wish you would look into this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(d) Industry and Labour 

195. Agreement with Foreign Drug Companies^®^ 

General Sokhey’^' came to see me this afternoon and gave me the attached 
letter and other papers. What he writes and tells me confuses me somewhat. 
Unless I go much more deeply into it, I do not know what exactly the position is. 


180. In 1948, the findings of Kailas Nath Kaul, then Professor of Botany at the Agriculture 
College, Kanpur, indicated the presence of large quantities of subterranean water in the 
Jodhpur region of Rajasthan. On 9 June 1949, Nehru wrote to Hiralal Shastri, the Premier 
ot Raja.sthan, suggesting the possibility of the Government of India undertaking exploratory 
work in the region. Nehru also wrote to Jairamdas Daulatram, the then Union Agriculture 
M.nister, in this connection. See SWJN7SS/1 1/pp. 8-10. Subsequently, an experimental 
boring at Samdari near Jodhpur yielded 40 cubic feet of water per second. See S WJN/SS/ 
12/pp. 23-24. 

181. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, 3 September 1958. JN Collection 

18^. Sahib Singh Sokhey, former director, HaffLine Institute, Bombay, and former deputy 
director-general of the WHO; also a prominent member of the peace movement, awarded 
the Lenin Peace Prize in 1953. 

183. Sokhey argued that the Government of India's agreement with Mercks, an American 
p armaceutical company, for technical assistance to produce streptomycin, allowed 
isguised royalties; its secrecy clauses were both harmful in a matter like drug production 
an contrary to the Government of India s agreement with the W HO. He recommended 
an Indo-Soviet agreement without royalty or secrecy. 
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2. As you will see from his letter, he makes out that the agreement we 
have made is contrary to the information supplied to us. We have already made 
the agreement, and we do not propose to put an end to it. But since these 
charges are made, I think that we should be clear in our minds about them. 
Could you kindly look up the old papers and examine these points afresh? 

3. Sokhey has given me four names in another paper. Dr Krishnan,'^^ 
Dr Kothari,’^^ Dr Mukerji‘^^ and Sokhey. He suggests that these persons might 
be asked to examine and report on the Pimpri factory. We need not go into 
this matter now. 

4. Then there is another paper giving the names of the Directors of the 
Hindustan Antibiotics Limited. Sokhey pointed out that hardly anyone of these 
Directors is an expert on the subject of Antibiotics, and the Managing Director 
is a Barrister-at-Law and not even a scientist or a medical man. This does seem 
to me odd.'^*^ 


196. To Swaran Singh’“ 


September 6, 1958 

My dear Swaran Singh,'” 

The Russian experts, who are here for the Drug Industry, came to see me 
today. Accompanying them was some officer of the Soviet Embassy here. As 

they were going away, this officer spoke briefly to me about Bhilai.''^' He said 

1 84. For Nehru’s subsequent note on this subject, see item 1 99. 

185. Perhaps refers to K.S. Krishnan. Director, National Physical Laboratory. 

186. D.S. Kothari. Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence. 

187. Not identified. 

188. Refers to the Hindustan Antibiotics Limited. ba.sed in Pimpri, near Ptxina in Bombay 
State; the first public sector drug manufacturing company set up by the GDI in 1954. 

189. Vishnu Sahay, Cabinet Secretary, clarified on 1 1 September that the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Hindustan Antibiotics Limited was A. Nagaraja Rao. a chemical 
engineer; other members of the board included K. Venkataraman, the Director of the 
National Chemical Laboratory; S.K. Borkar, a chemist and the Drug Controller of the 
Indian Council of Medical Research; and H.l. Jhala and P.M. Wagle, the current and 
former directors of the Haftlcine Institute. Bombay. Only the Managing Director was not 
a scientist, but he had proved his managerial ability while working in the Agriculture 
Ministry, Sahay explained. 

190. File No. I7(37)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

191. Union Minister of Steel, Mines & Fuel. 

192. The Bhilai steel plant in Bhilai in today's Chhattisgarh State, built with Soviet cooperation 
and technology, began production in 1959. 
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that though work was going on there, it was not as speedy as it might be. and 
they were anxious to expedite it. For this purpose, they wanted six to seven 
thousand more workers. I asked him what type of workers, trained or untrained. 
He .said most of them should be partly trained, and some may be untrained. 

I pass on this information to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 97. To Lai Bahadur Shastrl^®^ 

September 7, 1958 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

The other day I spoke to you about three-wheeled trucks and mentioned that 
the Defence Ministry was making one or two proto-types. I saw these proto- 
types at the Defence Production Exhibition yesterday. TTiese were made, I 
believe, in a few weeks’ time. Naturally, one cannot judge of their performance 
or of the economic aspect without looking into this matter further. 

It is quite possible that the Defence people might be able to make these 
trucks at a fairly cheap price. If so, obviously, we should encourage them. 
Primarily, they will be for Defence use, but I see no objection whatever to their 
being used for civil purposes also. I do not understand why in such matters or, 
indeed, in any matter, we should give a monopoly to private enterprise. It is a 
good thing to have some competition between public enterprise and private 
enterprise. It is good for both as it will keep them up to the mark. 

If we find that the military can produce these trucks at a cheap price, then 
obviously we shall have to think again. 

Although I had a vague idea that the Commerce & Industry Ministry were 
looking into this matter, I did not know that they had come to any arrangement 
about It with a foreign firm. It was only recently that I learnt that some kind of 
an arrangement had been arrived at by some private firms in India with German 
manufacturers. Further, that import licences for the first batch of these vehicles 
m a knocked-down condition for assembly in India have been issued. I should 


193. JN Collection. 

194. Union Minister of Commerce & Industry. 

Defence Production Exhibition opened in New Delhi on 6 September 1958. For 
Nehru s inaugural address, see item 354. 
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like to have lull particulars alx^ui this arrangement that has been arrived at. 
Obviously, it must involve foreign exchange also. Could you kindly have these 
particulars sent to me? 


Yours alTeciionalely, 
Javvaharlal Nehru 


198. To Keshava Deva Malavjya’®® 

September 1 1, 195S 

My dear Keshava? ' 

\ouT letter of the I lih I have read your draft statement which you propose to 
make tomorrow in the Lok Sabha.'^^ It seems to be all right. There is just one 
or two mini>r suggestions I want to make. 

.\l page 2. you say: “We are extremely lucky*'. Instead of “lucky", you 
might say “fortunate". 

Then you refer to “Indian boys" at the end of that paragraph. Perhaps, it 
will be better to say “i>ur young Indian engineers"?'^ 

I think it would be advisable for you to make this statement in the Rajya 
Sabha also. If yt>u cannot yourself make it abi>ut the same time, you can ask 
someone else to read it out on your behalf.^*^ 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Pile No net 1 1 1 / 5 H 66-PMS Als4> available in JN Collection 
m7 Minoter of Slate bw Mines Oil 

The sialenx'nt pcrtaincil lo the discovery i>f oil in the Cambiiy area by the Oil and Natural 
Gas ConimivsH>n 

I W The changes suggested by Nehru wca' incofpi>raled into the following paragraph: 

“We pn>fH>se to iik reuse the number of drills in this area as also in some of the other 
pn>mistng areas so as u> speed up the s^<>rk Wo arc cxin:nK'Iy fortunate to strike oil at 
such stwllow ik'pth in an unkm>wn virgin area within a short time and at negligible cost 
ami the ca'dit g«Ks lo the hanl work, determination and enthusiasm of our vixing Indian 
engineers We arc also indebted to the Russian ami Rumanian experts who are helping us 
in iHir wi>rk “ 

2t)0 The statement was maiic by Keshava IX'va Malax iya in the la>k Sabha on 12 Scptcinhcr 
1958 and by Hurnavun Kahir. Minister for .Scientific Research and C ultural Affairs, in 
the Rajya Sabha the same day. 
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199. International Collaboration for 
Manufacture of Drugs“^ 

Thank you for going into this matter with the Cabinet Secretary. 

2. There is, of course, no question of our breaking the agreement with 
Mercks. But I was anxious to know if we have been given a wrong impression 
about the terms of that agreement.'^^ To a slight extent, as you have pointed 
out, we did labour under a misapprehension about certain payments to Mercks.'^ 

3. I remember, when we were considering the putting up of the penicillin 
plant, the tremendous argument we had as to whether we should do it in 
collaboration with Mercks or some other well known manufacturer, or directly 
w ith the help of WHO and UNICEF. Every conceivable argument was advanced 
against our collaborating with WHO, even though they were going to help us 
w ith a large sum of money. We were told that WHO were not competent to do 
this, that Mercks were far the best qualified for this work, that their reputation 
was very good, that indeed it was a piece of great good luck that Mercks were 
ottering to do this for us. The pressure brought to bear upon us on behalf of 
joining up with a foreign firm for the manufacture of penicillin was tremendous. 
For months, we argued. At last, it was agreed to accept the WHO proposal. 


20 1 . Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, and Vishnu Sahay, the Cabinet Secretary, 

1 4 September 1 958. File No. 1 7(48)/56-66, PMS. Also available in JN Collection. A copy 
of this note was sent to Vishnu Sahay. 

202. Vishnu Sahay and N.R. Pillai commented on 1 1 and 1 4 September respectively on Sokhey s 
letter to Nehru (see item 1 95) about the agreement with Mercks. Sokhey had met both 
Pillai and Sahay after meeting Nehru. 

203. Vishnu Sahay noted that the Cabinet had expressly di.sal lowed royalty when approving 
collaboration w ith Mercks; that, according to the Ministry of Commerce & Industry, the 
percentage payment allowed to Mercks on sales was “our contribution to the continuing 
research which Mercks will make in future, the benefit of which would be made available 
to us. As for secrecy, the Ministry argued that Indian interests were not affected as long 
as Indian scientists could use the results of the research at the penicillin factory at Pimpri; 
turther, that India was tree to collaborate on streptomycin with the USSR independently. 
Vishnu Sahay noted also that Government’s commitment to the WHO concerned only 
the penicillin factory, financed by the WHO, hence there was no breach of agreement 
with the WHO as alleged by Sokhey. 

204. N.R. Pillai generally agreed with Vishnu Sahay and was satisfied that the Cabinet had not 
been misled but felt that the Cabinet could have been informed that payment to Mercks 
was for future technical collaboration. 

205. For Nehru s note of 23 April 1 95 1, in which he discussed the relative merits of 
collaborating with Mercks or W'HO/UNICEF for the manufacture of penicillin in India, 
see SWJN/SS/16 pt 1/pp. 124-126. 
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As a result, we have done very well. If we had not accepted this, we would 
have been tied up with Mercks in many ways and even the price of the penicillin 
we produced would have had to fit in with the price of imported penicillin. 

4. This experience has put me on my guard, more especially in regard to 
drugs. The drug industry is well known for the unconscionably high charges 
that are made tor its products. To get tied up with the patents and others and 
the prices of a private firm is not desirable at all, and will prevent our future 
growth. 

5. In the present case, we were given to understand that we were not 
going to be tied up with Mercks about royalty etc. That, it appears, is broadly 
true, though not precisely as I had thought. 

6. General Sokhey, I agree with you, is not a very reliable judge of these 
matters, because of his strong opinions.’*'* But I have to remember, for General 
Sokhey ’s credit, that it was largely because of his insistence that we ultimately 
put up a penicillin plant of our own with the help of WHO, without getting 
entangled with private firms. I am afraid that our Commerce & Industry 
Ministry, dealing with private firms as it does, is inclined to think in terms of 
private firms. They have not quite grasped the fact that we are aiming at greater 
State control of the essentials of life and a .socialist pattern. In regard to drugs, 
this is particularly important. 

7. Independently of this proposition, there is now a Soviet team of medical 
experts here. They have come here to draw up the details of some drug industry 
they are going to put up. It is a big team of very competent men, including, I 
think, one of their Ministers or Deputy Ministers in charge of drug manufacture. 
I met them some little time ago. You will remember that a year or two ago, a 
similar high-powered team came from the Soviet Union, and they drew up a 
very full report. That report was almost shelved for a long time. Our Ambassador 
in Moscow’"^ wrote to us that the Soviet Government felt rather hurt about the 
way we had treated this report which had been prepared with so much care. 
Part of it ultimately was more or less adopted by us, though in a restricted 
form. It is for this, I suppose, that the new expert team has come from the 
Soviet Union. 


206. N.R. Pillai felt that Sokhey "s “violent objection" to the agreement with Mercks was 
chiefly ideological. Pillai thought India was doing rather well: she was making penicillin 
on her own, producing streptomycin with help from Mercks, and hoping soon to make 
other drugs, including antibiotics, with Soviet technical a.ssistance. He observed. 'To rely 
wholly on any one country for assistance over a wide sector of a particular industry is 
not a prospect that plea.ses me." 

207. K.P.S. Menon. 
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8. 1 am a little afraid that this team might also wander about aimlessly 
without decisions being arrived at by us. This kind of thing does not do much 
good to our reputation abroad. I have had a vague indication that they are not 
happy here. 

9. I do not know much about these matters which are highly technical. 
But the Soviet team seems to think that the work they have been asked to do, 
might be held up because certain intermediary projects have been separated 
from it. Also, that further expansion might be impeded. The Soviet team have 
suggested an expansion of the antibiotic project. One of their number is reported 
to have said that progress here is very slow and the atmosphere is negative. No 
one here is taking any great interest in the scheme. 

10. I really do not know where this is at the moment and why there is any 
complaint of this negative and lack-interest [sic] approach. 


200. Khadi and Village Industries^®® 

In this changing world, so dominated by science, it appears rather odd for 
people to talk about khadi and village industries. Though it may appear so, 
there really is nothing odd about it, nor indeed is there any conflict with science 
and modem technique. 

We must accept science and modem technique and it is only in that context 
that a country can make progress. But why should we think that this acceptance 
involves some conflict with village industries? It need not do so. 

First ot all, we have to remember that even village industries should utilise 
modem technique in so far as it can be adapted to them. Secondly that in the 
present state of India, however the big industries might advance, there is a 
large field which can only be filled by village industries. 

I have no doubt about the importance of khadi and village industries in the 
India of today. They fulfil an essential need. We should always try to introduce 
the latest technique in these village industries of ours. 


208. Message for the annual number of Khadi Gramodyog, 14 September 1958. File No. 9/2/ 
58-PMS. Also available in JN Collection and the National Herald. 4 October 1958. 
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201 . To K. Kamaraj Nadai^” 


October lO, 1 958 

My dear Kamaraj,”’^ 

I enclose a copy of a telegram I have received from the General Secretary of 
the All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation.^” 

When discussions were taking place with the representatives of this 
Federation in Delhi in regard to their strike etc., I gave them the assurance that 
there would be no victimisation and no proceedings taken against their people 
unless there had been violence or a criminal offence.*'" When I learnt first that 
the Madras Government was proceeding against Anthony Pillai and others, I 
asked our Minister, S.K. Patil, about it."'^ I gather he referred to your Government 
who told him that these cases related to violent acts and, therefore, could not 
be governed by the assurance we had given. 

Your Government is the best judge of this and I have no desire to interfere. 
But, since 1 was involved in giving an assurance to these dock workers I am a 
little concerned that there should be no doubt about our word being kept. I 
would, therefore, be grateful if you would kindly look into this matter yourself. 

You might also consider whether it is worth while at this late stage to 
revive old controversies and disputes. Anthony Pillai is a Member of Parliament"'^ 


209. File No. 26(36)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

210. Chief Minister of Madras. 

211. Makhan Chatterjee’s telegram of 9 October strongly protested against the Madras 
Government's prosecuting S.C.C. Anthony Pillai, President, Madras Labour Union, and 
General Secretary and Vice-President, All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation, and 
75 others after the police fired on striking port and dock workers in Madras on 16 June 
1958. He claimed workers had been peacefully picketing. 

212. The All India Port and Dock Workers’ Federation’s strike from 16 June 1958 was called 
off on 25 June 1958 after discussions with Nehru. See SWJN/SS/42/153-154. 

213. On 5 October, Nehru wrote to S.K. Patil, the Union Minister of Transport and 
Communications: “If it is a fact that Anthony Pillai and others are being charged for some 
old incidents, this hardly appears proper. Could you kindly enquire into this matter‘d” He 
also forwarded a telegram from C. A. Sambasivam, General Secretary, Madras Port Trust 
Employees Union, which essentially repeated Makhan Chatterjee. 

214. S.C.C. Anthony Pillai was a Socialist Party Member of the Lok Sabha from Madras 
North. 
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and no doubt this question will be raised there repeatedly. We have, therefore, 
to consider this matter not only from the strictly legal point of view but from 
the wider point of view also. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


202. To Swaran Singh^^® 

lOth October, 1958 

My dear Swaran Singh, 

Thank you for your letter of October 8 about the difficulties in Bhilai."’^ 

You point out all these difficulties but you do not make any particular 
suggestions as to how to meet them. Obviously it is better to engage Indians 
than to import Russians at a heavy cost. Foreigners should normally only come 
in relatively small numbers and for a specialised work. A few may be invited 
just to help in training up our people for a period. In all such matters we should 
think of the training element also. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


215. File No. 17(37)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

216. On the difficulties in completing the construction work of the Bhilai steel plant on 
schedule, Swaran Singh observed that Russians exaggerated and Indians underplayed the 
need for more workers. He objected to importing 500 Soviet workers, as they had 
proposed, since they would be expensive and ‘‘we shall be defeating the very object ot 
taking on most of the work departmental ly if, for the doubtful advantage of gaining a few 
weeks, we employ Russians in the place of Indians.” He thought that more men were 
required but not perhaps as many as the Russians, with their inadequate knowledge of 
Indian conditions, seem to insist on.” 
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203. To A.K. Gopalan^’^ 


lOth October. 1958 

Dear Gopalan,"'* 

I have received your telegram.s about Nambiar’s fast."'*' 1 referred the matter to 
the Railway Minister"'" who saw me about it and gave me a full account. He 
sent you a long telegram also explaining the situation. 

1 must confess that I do not at all understand the justification for Nambiar's 
fast. The Railway Ministry has issued a statement to the public giving a full 
account of the steps they have taken. 

The question of the recognition of the Union surely has to be decided in 
ways other than those of fasting. If Nambiar in his personal capacity wishes to 
meet the representatives of the Railways, he can certainly do so. But it is not 
proper to bring in the question of representation in this way. 

I hope that Nambiar will give up his fast."' 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


204. To Lai Bahadur Shastri“^ 


14th October, 1958 

My dear Lai Bahadur, 

Mulraj Kersondas"’ saw me today. He has for many years had contacts with 

the Chinese agencies and people. He told me that, according to his information, 

the Chinese have advanced greatly in the manufacture of many industrial articles 

217. JN Collection. 

2 1 8. CPI Member of the Lok Sabha from Kasaragod, Kerala. 

2 1 9. K. Anandan Nambiar was on strike in Madras demanding immediate recognition of the 
Southern Railway Union. 

220. Jagjivan Ram. 

221. Nambiar broke his fast on 1 1 October on the advice of the leaders of the Southern 
Railway Labour Union. M. Kalyana.sundaram. President of the Southern Railway Union, 
announced that he had requested Nambiar to break his fast in view of Nehm’s “conciliatory" 
letter and on the understanding that the Railway Minister would discuss workers’ problems 
with Kalyanasundaram. 

222. JN Collection. 

223. A leading industrialist from Bombay; Chairman. Elphinston Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Co. Ltd.. Bombay. 
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and even of machines and plants. They are anxious to sell these at a very 
competitive price and for long credit and no interest. Among the plants that, 
according to him, they are prepared to provide are plants for the manufacture 
of paper and heavy chemicals and possibly others. They are also making ships 
now of considerable tonnage. 

1 am passing this information on to you so that you may keep it in mind 
and, if necessity arises, make further enquiries. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


205. Manufacture of Tractors and Trucks 
in Ordnance Factories^'* 

1 have read the two notes you have sent me on the manufacture of tractors and 
the manufacture of trucks in the Ordnance Factories."^ 

2. You have drawn attention to a note I wrote on the 24th February, 
1953. I certainly approve of what I said then, that is, the Ordnance Factories 
being fully utilised and, more particularly, of our becoming more and more 
self-reliant in regard to our needs in defence, etc. 

3. So far as the notes you have sent me go, it appears, prima facie, that 
the steps taken have been on the right lines. But I should like to have a closer 
examination about the economic aspect and, more especially, of how far foreign 
exchange is affected by these proposals. Some broad indication is given of this 
in the notes, but, in a matter of this kind, a more precise working out of figures 
is desirable. 

4. While this is a matter especially pertaining to defence, it is nevertheless 
desirable for the fullest consultation to take place with the other relevant 
Ministries, that is. Commerce & Industry, and Finance. Also, the Planning 
Commission should be kept fully informed. It is clear that any big scale 
manufacture, as intended, will have some repercussions, and the Commerce & 
Industry Ministry should know of these possible repercussions. 

5 . From the notes, it appears that both Finance and Commerce & Industry 
were consulted, and that they agreed to these proposals. It is not clear to me 
whether they agreed broadly with the approach, or examined it in some detail 
and then agreed. 


224. Note to O. Pulla Reddi. Defence Secretary, 20 October 1958. JN Collection. 

225. Not available. 
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6. I gather from the note on tractors that Messrs International Harvester 
Co. have dropped out of the picture and that the agreement made with them 
has become null and void, chiefly at their instance. The agreement with the 
Japanese firm appears satisfactory. 

7. So far as the manufacture of trucks is concerned, this apparently 
involves a fairly large scale purchase abroad to begin with. This may be 
advantageous to us, but I should have like to have this matter more carefully 
examined, so as to avoid any possible difficulty in the future. We cannot be too 
careful in these matters lest some action of the other party may put us in 
difficulty. Any agreement that we make, should be foolproof and something 
that we can fully defend, whatever happens, in Parliament. 

8. The question of foreign exchange involved should also be carefully 
worked out. 

9. As I have said above, I think that the Planning Commission should 
have been kept fully in the picture. Also, there is a Committee ot the Cabinet 
called the Heavy Industries Committee, and a Secretaries’ Committee for the 
same purpose, of which the Secretary-General,““^ I think, is the Chairman. 
These Committees were formed to bring about coordination and to prevent 
overlapping. Even a scheme that is essentially good, has to be fitted in with the 
rest of what is happening. So far as I know, these Committees were not 
consulted. 

10. I am, for the present, sending your notes to the Secretary-General. 

11. The Defence Minister"^ will be coming back soon and, if necessity 
arises, I can discuss this matter with him. 


226. N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, ME A. 

227. V.K. Krishna Menon. 
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206. Cottage Industries'^® 

Role of Cottage Industries - Nehru Explains Significance 

Hyderabad Oct. 25. Addressing a mammoth demonstration of AmbarCharkha""’ 
spinning here today Prime Minister Nehru explained the significant role of cottage 
industries in this country. 

Nearly 1,500 women demonstrated before the Prime Minister and other 
Congress leaders the working of Ambar Charkha on a mass scale at a function 
organised by the Hyderabad Khadi Samithi. Mr Nehru, Mr Dhebar and the top 
members"'*’ spent nearly half an hour witnessing the spinning. They also 
inspected Khadi and allied material produced under the auspices of the Samithi, 
which were kept at an exhibition. The women garlanded Mr Nehru with hand- 
spun yam. Mr Nehru asked the Samithi authorities to sell the yam presented to 
him and utilise the cash to award prizes to the best spinners. 

Mr Nehru recalled the day when about 27 years ago, he had opened a 
Khadi Vastralaya in Hyderabad. The continuity of the efforts and progress 
achieved thus far had given him immense pleasure. They in this country were 
searching for solutions for several intricate problems facing them and were 
anxious to develop the nation. People should be provided with employment 
because no one could live on charity. It was always better to stand on one’s 
own legs. Self-help was commendable. Spinning was one of the methods by 
which this could be achieved. The Ambar Charkha had been evolved out of the 
traditional charkhas. Though the earning out of this might not be much, it 


228. Report of an address at a demonstration of Ambar Charkha spinning, Hyderabad, 25 
October 1958. The Hindu, 26 October 1958. Over 1,500 khadi-clad women, mostly 
Muslims, participated in the demonstration of mass spinning. Nehru al.so visited an 
exhibition organised by the Hyderabad Khadi Samiti, showing improved models of Ambar 
Charkha and different designs and techniques of production. Hundreds of spinners 
presented Sutjanas (ottering of yam) to Nehru as he moved amongst them. 

229. A spinning wheel that was hand-powered but more efficient because of its four spindles. 

230. According to the National Herald of 27 October 1958, Morarji De.sai, Union Finance 
Mini.ster, and V.L. Mehta, Chairman of the Central Khadi Board, also accompanied the 
Prime Minister. 
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taught the value of self-reliance and made the individual depend upon himself, 
instead on others."'’ 

The Prime Minister said that numerous te.xtile mills existed in this country 
and more might come into existence. But they alone could not be of use to all 
sections of the people. Development of cottage industries had therefore a special 
significance to India and their promotion was most essential in the present day 
context. Mr Nehru said that he was tremendously struck by the large-scale 
activity which he saw today and marvelled at the magnitude of the task 
undertaken here. The situation in former Hyderabad was such that the field 
was ripe for organising such industries. The design of the Ambar Charkha 
might change as days passed on but there should be proper remuneration for 
the work turned out."^" 

He welcomed the increase in the price of hanks produced by them, but 
pointed out that any extraordinary enhancement might kill the very initiative 
and might then cease to be a source of income. 

Vlr Nehru congratulated Swami Ramanand and his colleagues in their 
endeavour to render service to the people. 

Earlier, Swami Ramanand Tirth, Chairman of the Hyderabad Khadi Samithi, 
reminded that on June 4, 1931 it was Mr Nehru who inaugurated the Khadi 
Vastralaya in Hyderabad the first of its kind in the State. Mr Nehru had then 
expressed that the small beginnings of the Samithi would blossom into a great 
endeavour and go a long way in improving the lot of the masses of this area. 
His prophesy had been fully borne out by the progress achieved thus far. 

Mr N.B. Raju, State Minister for Planning, proposed a vote of thanks. 


23 1 . Reporting the Prime Minister's speech, the National Herald wrote: “One of the problems 
facing the country, he (Nehru) said, was providing employment to the people and thereby 
enabling them to stand on their own legs. People could not be maintained on charily. 
Besides, charity was proper neither for him that gave nor for him that Ux^k. However, 
Pandit Nehru added, there was nothing wrong in one helping the other but the help should 
be such as to enable the person to depend upon himself. 

232. The National Herald report said: “Pandit Nehru complimented the Khadi Samili for its 
work. The work was also commendable because people in Hyderabad, particularly women, 
had been in difficulties and .something had to be done to afford them some relief.'’ 
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207. To Y.B. Chavan“^ 


October 30, 1958 

My dear Chavan,'^'* 

I enclose a letter from the Port & Dock Workers’ Union. I wanted to speak to 
you about this matter in Hyderabad,'^^ but forgot to do so. 

1 know nothing about the particular cases referred to. But when the strike 
was called off, my colleague, S.K. Patil and I gave an assurance that there 
would be no v ictimisation and no proceedings would be taken against anyone, 
unless there were clear cases of violence. I should like that assurance to be 
honoured. Could you kindly look into this matter? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(e) Roads and Shipping 


208. The Gangtok-Nathu La Road^^® 

The road built from Gangtok to Nathu La,“^ leading to Tibet, is a very fine 
achievement of our engineers. It passes through difficult terrain and whoever 
sees it is much struck by it as we were. 

I think that some of the principal engineers concerned in building this road 
should be included in our next honours list. I asked our Political Officer^^ in 
Sikkim tor their names. He has not proved very helpful as he has sent me the 


233. JN Collection. 

234. Chief Minister of Bombay. 

235. Nehru visited Hyderabad from 24 to 26 October for the AICC Session. 

236. Note to B.N. Jha, the Union Home Secretary, 4 October 1958. JN Collection. 

237. This road was completed in 1 958 after three years of effort. Formerly a 35-mile stretch 
of mule track, the road winds upward from Gangtok at 5,600 feet to 1 4,000 feet at Nathu 
La on the border between Sikkim and Tibet. It was inaugurated by Nehru on 1 7 September 
at the beginning of his drive from Gangtok to Sherathang, at the foot of the Nathu La Pass, 
where he spent the night on his way to Bhutan via Tibet 

238. Apa Pant. 
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names ot nearly all ot them. We should pick out two or three names from this, 
if necessary after reference to him. 

One name that should obviously be there is that of Shri O.P. Mathur.'^'" 

I am sending you the note by Shri Apa Pant. 


209. Road Communications^'^ 

I have gone through these papers.'-" There can be no doubt at all that it is 
important tor us to develop our road communications. There are so many 
things which are all of the first importance for us that we have to make some 
kind ot a list ot priorities, in view of our limited resources. But roads certainly 
should be given a high priority both because they are needed and also because 
of their employment potential. 

2. It is true that, compared to Western countries, India is backward in 
regard to road communications.'^' Compared to most Eastern countries, 
including China, we are much more advanced. The same problems have to be 
faced in these countries and the same priorities thought of. 

3. In the United States of America, new roads and bridges are sometimes 
built by private agencies and tolls are charged. Because of the enormous traffic 
there, a very large sum of money is realised through this toll system. Obviously 

239. Om Prakash Mathur, the executive engineer associated with the construction of the 
Gangtok-Nathu La Highway, was awarded the Padma Shri in 1959. In 1965, the Bhutan 
Government honoured him for his role as the chief engineer in charge of the Phuntsholing- 
Paro-Thimpu Highway. 

240. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, 7 October 1958. JN Collection. 

241. S.K. Patil, the Union Minister of Transport and Communications, had been invited by 
the International Road Federation to a meeting from 26 to 31 October 1958 in Mexico 
City. The Federation, a non-govemmental organisation established in 1948 to promote 
road development and transportation in all countries, had also offered a tour of transport 
ottices and facilities in the USA. The agenda for the meeting was (i) economic and s(x:ial 
aspects of roads and road transport; (ii) modem methtxis of road financing; and (iii) 
technical training. 

242. R.L. Gupta, the Transport Secretary, noted on 23 September that road mileage had 
expanded since Independence, but slow ly. At the beginning of the Second Five Year Plan, 
that is, on 1 April 1956, India had 122,(XX) miles of surfaced roads and 198,(XX) miles of 
unsurfaced roads, or just 0.26 mile per square mile. By the end of the Second Plan period, 
this was to rise to 0.30 mile per square mile with 144,(XK) miles of surfaced roads and 
235,0(X) miles of unsurfaced roads. Even this would be low, he added, compared with the 
UK, the USA and France, which had 2.00 miles, 1.0 mile, and 3.04 miles, respectively, 
per square mile. 
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conditions are different in India, and we cannot invite private individuals or 
corporations to build roads and let them recompense themselves by a toll 
system. Roads, being public utility services, have inevitably to be built by some 
State agency, whether this is the Central Government, the State Government, a 
Municipal Corporation or local body. Personally I do not see any particular 
objection to a charge being made by tolls on new roads or bridges for a period. 
This charge could be made on vehicles. 1 do not think it should be made on 
foot passengers. All these depend on circumstances. 

4. The economic and social aspects of roads and road transport are 
fascinating subjects, but they depend very largely on the broad economic 
development of the country concerned. The roads cannot be isolated from this 
general development. 

5. As for technical training, we have fairly competent engineers, some 
ot them having received their training abroad, and we have also a Road Research 
Institute. The function of this institute is specially to apply modem knowledge 
to Indian conditions. Conditions in America and Europe are different and I have 
known in the past that engineers who have come straight back from America 
have not easily adapted themselves to Indian conditions. 

6. Both in road-making and cheap houses, a good deal of work has been 
done not only by our research institutes, but by State Governments also. 

7. In the note ot the Communications Secretary, mention is made not 
only ot the meeting ot the International Road Federation in Mexico City, but of 
a number ot other places and countries which need visiting.'^ I am sure that a 
visit trom the Communications Minister to these various countries can do good 
to us. But there are two aspects which I should like him to consider. In effect, 
the suggested tour becomes a world tour, and a Cabinet Minister going on this 
kind ot world tour which would no doubt involve some considerable time and 
expense, might not be justifiable in the eyes of the public in view of our great 
stress at present on economy, more especially in foreign exchange. It is not the 
money involved that matters so much as rather the fact of a world tour. 


243. The Central Road Research Institute, a constituent laboratory under the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, was founded in 1952. 

244. The Transport Secretary, R.L. Gupta, had proposed the following tour for his Minister: 
LS A, tor discussions with C. Itoh & Company for a $25 million loan for Indian shipping, 
as it was a good time for buying vessels with prices having fallen: Yugoslav shipyards 
building ships tor India; Netherlands, to discuss replacements for Dakota aircraft; UK, 
for discussions on possible UK participation in India’s second shipyard project; and 

Japan, to talk to the Japanese Shipbuilders Association about help for India’s second 
shipyard. 
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8. Secondly, the International Road Federation meeting in Mexico may 
do important work, but again would it be right for a Minister to go all the way 
to this distant city to attend this meeting? Normally Ministers only go to very 
important gatherings. The International Road Federation is a non-official body 
and normally a Minister would not attend such a conference. If it is considered 
necessary to find out what is done there, perhaps an official can be sent to 
attend. 

9. As for the other matters referred to in the note, that is, the desirability 
of the Minister visiting some countries in Europe for the purposes mentioned, 
I would leave this to the discretion of the Minister. 


210. To S.K. PatiP"" 


14th October, 1958 


My dear SK,-^’ 

Mulraj Kersondas"^^ came to see me today. As you know, he has contacts with 
Chinese agencies. He told me that the Chinese were making quite big ships 
now up to, I think, 20,000 tons and that they were prepared to sell these ships 
at less than the market price for long credit and no rates of interest. I am 
passing this information on to you. You can, of course, get more information 
from Mulraj himself. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


245. JN Collection. 

246. Minister of Transport and Communications. 

247. Eminent entrepreneur from Bombay. 
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211. To Gulab Singh^"^ 


October 20, 1958 

Dear Gulab Singhji,"^^^ 

I have your letter of October 16th about the Tuini-Chakrata road."^” As you 
know, I am interested in this road and I have been emphasising the importance 
of it.'^‘ The Ministry concerned also realise its importance. But there are some 
inevitable difficulties to be faced at present, when all our plans are being cut 
down with a view to economy, and we cannot add to them. 

I am again reminding the Ministry concerned about it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


248. File No. 27(30)/57-60-PMS. 

249. A Member of the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

250. Replying to a Lok Sabha question on 1 5 September, Raj Bahadur, Minister of State in the 
Ministry of Transport and Communications, said that constructing the 25-mile-long 
road between Chakrata and Tuini in Uttar Pradesh was primarily the responsibility ot 
the Uttar Pradesh Government as it would form part of a State road, that the State 
Government had asked the Central Government for a loan to finance it. but that it might 
not be possible as the State had not included the project in the current plan. However, no 
decision had been taken as yet. 

251. For Nehru s concern for the early construction of the Chakrata-Tuini road, see also 
SWJN/SS/4l/p. 446 and pp. 532-533. 
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(f) Education 


212. ToS.R. Das"“ 


l September 1 958 

My dear Chief Justice.'” 

Thank you for your letter of the 1st September.'” I am grateful to you for 
having written to me frankly and fully. 

Personally, I have no doubt that your accepting the Vice-Chancellorship of 
Visva-Bharati will be something in the nature of a landmark in the history of 
that institution. It will not only be welcomed by everyone interested in Visva- 
Bharati. but will also indicate how much importance we attach to this University. 
The fact that the Chief Justice of India, after retirement, has been good enough 
to agree to become Vice-Chancellor will impress people and the institution. It 
will have a rejuvenating effect on it. As for your ability in this regard, you will 
please forgive me if I do not share your doubts. I could not conceive of a more 
suitable person. I would, therefore, very much like you to agree to accept this. 
Of course, it is understood that you will go there only after the completion of 
your term as Chief Justice. 

The other points you have mentioned are not difficult to deal with.'” If 
once we are clear about your going there in October 1959, the interim 


252. File No. 40( l64)/58-60-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. A copy of this letter was 
sent to Anil Kumar Chanda, member of the Samsad (Court) of Visva-Bharati and Union 
Deputy Minister for Works, Housing & Supply. Chanda had also been Secretary to 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

253. Sudhiranjan Das or S.R. Das, Chief Justice of India, was a distinguished alumnus of 
Visva-Bharati, where he studied under Tagore. 

254. S.R. Das consented, although aware of "the inexorable fact that the moment I go to 
Santiniketan as Vice-Chancellor and attempt to take steps to clear away the mess that is 
said to have accumulated there for some time past, 1 shall certainly tread on many toes 
and shall, notwithstanding my present popularity, be faced with a go<xl deal of opposition 
and antagonism which will disturb the peace of my mind and make me feel utterly 
unhappy. . . .” Das agreed to as.sume office on I October 1 959, that i.s, after completing his 
term as the Chief Justice of India. 

255. S.R. Das suggested that Tapan .Mohan Chatterjce. the writer, an alumnus of Santiniketan, 
be appointed acting Vice-Chancellor until October 1959. 
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arrangements can easily be made. There will be no difficulty when people 
know what we have really decided. It will not mean a reopening of any 
controversy." 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


213. The Banaras Hindu University (Amendment) BilP^^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I would have hoped and I still hope that this question might 
be considered apart from party lines and issues, and because we are thinking 
of a great university, we might at least in this House try to bring in somewhat 
of an academic atmosphere in this discussion. I realise that it is not easy and 
appreciate very much that many honourable Members have looked upon this 
matter quite apart from party lines. I am not accusing anybody, because surely 
everyone in this House, and indeed I presume vast numbers of people outside, 
have one object in view, and that is that in so far as this great university is 
concerned, it should prosper and function adequately and produce worthwhile 
sons and daughters of India, that it should be a great centre of learning. Everybody 
wants that, 1 have no doubt. Even though sometimes some people may, in the 
excitement of the moment, say or do something, surely it is obvious that we 
want this institution to be a great centre of education and learning, producing 
tine men and women for the service of India and the world. 

Now, what has happened? In the course of the discussion, two types of 
criticism have been made which are rather mutually contradictory. On the one 
hand it is said: “Why did you rush in and have an Ordinance?"^^ Could you not 
have waited two months for this House to meet?” On the other side it has also 


256. Sri Prakasa, Governor of Bombay, had on 3 September recommended K.C. Sen, member 
of the Karma Samiti (Executive Council) of Visva-Bharati, for the job; but Nehru informed 
him that the matter had been dealt with. 

257. Speech in the Lok Sabha. 2 September 1958. L>k Sahha Debates, Second Series, Vol. 
XIX, cols 4241-4250. 

258. On 14 June 1958, an Ordinance amended the Banaras Hindu University Act to make the 
Executive Council the supreme governing body in.stead of the University Court, which 
now became merely advisory. This followed the BHU Inquiry Committee’s report that 
the University had become a hotbed of intrigue, nepotism, corruption and crime, that it 
had lost its residential and all-India character, and that both faculty and students were 
devoid of discipline. 
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been said: ‘’Why have you delayed so long in taking this action? This report""^*^ 
and what you say indicates that for a long time past there has been trouble, 
there has been a procession ot Vice-Chancellors coming and going. 11 you 
consider yourself responsible, you should have acted responsibly previously 
and not allowed matters to drift." 

I am not here to defend the long past of Government in regard to this or 
anything else. It is difficult to know what one can do and when one can do it. 
Naturally, Government is very, very hesitant always to interfere in university 
matters. Some people, I think, used the word that our approach in this matter 
or in university matters is “bureaucratic". I venture to submit that we may be 
bureaucratic in other matters, but certainly not in university matters. We try 
not to be, not to interfere, and it may be that if some kind of interference had 
taken place previously, it would have been worthwhile. 

Well, the fact remains it did not take place and we expected the various 
Vice- Chancellors of high degree who went there one after the other to be able 
to improve the situation. Ultimately the normal course which is open to us was 
adopted, that is, appointment of a committee by the Visitor, i.e., the President. 

The committee was appointed.”^' It was a high-level committee and the 
committee presented a report. I should like this House to consider apart from 
other backgrounds — and I ventured to say something about it on the last occasion 
when I spoke on this matter‘d" — what could follow after that. We took the step 
of appointing a committee which we considered and which we still consider 
was a very great committee. The committee presents a report to the President. 
The report is before the House, they know it. It became impossible for us to 
set aside that report, ignore it and say that things should continue as they are. 
That is an absolutely impossible position to advocate, whatever one’s views 
may be. We had to take action. 

The committee has suggested certain types of action, fairly far-reaching 
action. We discussed this at considerable length amongst ourselves. We consulted 
people outside the immediate circle of Government but connected with education, 
whose opinion we value; and it was clear to us that action had to be taken, and 
action more or less on the lines of the Committee’s recommendations. 


259. The Banaras Hindu University Inquiry Committee report, submitted in April 1958 

260. Between 1948 and 1956, BHU had four Vice-Chancellors. They were: Amar Nath Jha, 
Govind Malaviya, Narendra Deva and C.P. Ramaswami Aiyer. 

261 . Appointed in July 1957, the Banaras Hindu University Inquiry Committee under 
A. Lakshamanaswami Mudaliar had M.C. Mahajan, P. Subbarayan, Sucheta Kripalani 
and Navroji J. Wadia as members. 

262. On 16 August 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 198-205. 
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Now. action which might be said to be a half-way house, neither here nor 
there, was, we felt, a dangerous course to adopt; because it is never easy or 
desirable not to take a clear-cut step in such matters. If we try to sit on two 
stools, we are likely to fall in between. The position was not a theoretical and 
academical one that was facing us — it was academical in a sense, of course. It 
was a practical issue of difficulties being created day to day in the campus, in 
the professorial circle, in the teachers’ circle. And. 1 should like to make it quite 
clear. 1 am not condemning the students of the Hindu University or even, for 
the matter of that, the professors or teachers as a whole. Because, when one 
criticises, one is not criticising the thousands of people who are there, good, 
fine, young men and women; but the fact is that owing to certain happenings, 
the whole atmosphere of the place was vitiated and people, even who were not 
in the University, presumed almost to take possession of the University, 
sometimes coming in and roaming about, as they are doing, I am told. 

So we came to the conclusion that this report cannot be ignored, it has to 
be acted upon. It cannot be acted upon in a feeble, half-hearted way. That is 
neither here nor there, and we will get even caught in this tangle more and 
more. Therefore, some fairly effective step has to be taken, temporarily, not 
for ever, to allow, if it is considered necessary, for the Act to be amended and 
the University to be set on a sound footing, one might say, in this regard. 

The question arose about an Ordinance. When we considered this, about a 
month after the consideration of this report by the Government the University 
was going to open after the vacations, and another month after that Parliament 
was going to meet, this House was going to meet. Now, would it have been 
proper for us to postpone this matter at that stage for two months till this 
House met? Already, in spite of every precaution, people knew what the report 
contained, at least the essence of it, if not the wording of it. Already, as soon as 
this was known a new agitation raised its head in the University among certain 
professors, certain teachers, against this Committee itself, running them down, 
blaming them, creating an atmosphere hostile to the Members of that Committee 
and generally preparing for a battle royal “if something is going to be”, as they 
said, imposed upon them from outside”. That was the position. Now, should 
we have allowed two months to elapse for the University to meet a month later 
and meet in this atmosphere of conflict of preparation for a big battle and all 
the teaching and courses of the University being affected by it and generally 
for that atmosphere, which had been described in the report as a vitiated 
atmosphere, to grow worse and worse and become almost intractable? We 
could not have waited for two months. It was impossible. It would not have 
been desirable even. So we thought... 
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Govind Malaviyar^^Forgive me please for interrupting. It was the summer 

vacation, nobody was in the University, Sir. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is exactly what I am pointing out. I happen to know 
my facts too. It was the vacation and we did not want that vacation to end 
betore this step was taken. Because, if the vacation ended — in three or four 
weeks it was going to end — and no step was going to be taken, then all these 
preparations, etc., will take effect and by the time this Parliament met a month 
later and possibly considered this question or this Bill or something, much 
would have happened which it would have been difficult for us to retrace. 
Anyhow', whether we were right or wrong, this was the question we discussed, 
and discussed not only amongst ourselves but in consultation with eminent 
educationists. Because we wanted to consider this matter on the educational 
plane entirely, not on a political or any like plane. And we were advised — we 
were, if I may say so with all respect, almost pushed; the advice, I might say, 
was such strong advice that we were almost pushed in this direction — that 
“you must take steps now, well before the summer vacation ends, well before 
the University opens, well before any other development takes place’’. That 
was the advice we received, and we agreed to it. And therefore this Ordinance 
was issued then so as to clear the ground, so that when this House met it could 
consider this matter perhaps when the ground was a little clearer and when it 
was easier for this House and the University to take another step foruard. 

I am submitting to this House the reasons which actuated us at that time. 
I do not say that there was no other possible course. Personally I think it would 
have been a risky adventure for us not to have taken that course and allowed 
matters to drift. Anyhow, it is completely wrong, 1 do submit, for anyone to 
imagine that we were rushing about in a bureaucratic manner to impose the 
Government’s will on this great institution. 

So we arrived at this stage, and the Ordinance was passed. The Ordinance 
was something slightly less than what had been recommended by that 
Committee, though broadly on those lines; and after that, in due course, the 
matter has come up before this House. 

Now, I ventured to say on the last occasion, and I would like to repeat it; 
whatever our likes or dislikes may be in this matter, whatever sentiments may 
govern us — because it is a matter on which I can very well understand sentiment 
to affect us — what and when and where could the Government have taken any 
other line basically other than what they have taken? I am not talking of minor 


263. Congress Member from Sultanpur, Uttar Pradesh. He was the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Banaras Hindu University from 1948 to 1951. 
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amendments to the Ordinance which have been made in the Select Committee; 

I am not referring to them. But basically what could we have done? It would 
have been an impossible position for Government, after those initial steps had 
been taken, the appointment of a Commission or Committee, the Committee’s 
report, etc., to have taken any other line. 

One might say we should not have appointed that Commission or 
Committee; some other course might have been adopted. Possibly, though 1 do 
not know what other course could have been adopted, because we had seen 
the most eminent Vice-Chancellors trying and failing. However that may be, 
once a Commission or Committee was appointed, there was not much choice 
left for the subsequent steps: they followed one another automatically, I might 
say. And you could not ignore it without ruin to the University, and not only to 
the University but to the larger cause of University education and education 
generally. 

So we were caught in this tangle and we had to take those steps. Even 
now, the matter has come up before this House; is it, I submit, at all conceivable 
or practical for this House to say, “We don't like this, all this is wrong, throw 
it out”? By throwing it out. if I may respectfully say so, you throw out also the 
Hindu University. That is the position. That is the position we have been facing. 
And we have too great regard and respect for this great institution to take such 
risks or behave in this manner. 

So I submit that in this chapter of misfortune in the last few years, maybe 
Government was to blame, the Central Government or any other Government, 
or whoever it may be; but there is no doubt that a time came when no other 
course was open but to appoint a Committee or Commission and to follow up 
as we have tried to follow up. There was no choice left, and there is no choice 
left for us now. 

1 think honourable Member, Shri Asoka Mehta,'^ said something about the 
students not aligning themselves with political agitations or political parties. I 
do not for an instant say that the students should empty their minds of political 
questions, political thinking or political di.scussion. That would be an absurd 
thing to say, and I have never thought so. But it is undesirable for students to 
function in their universities and elsewhere in the party sense, and not only do 
injury to themselves but to their institution. 

Then, certain honourable Members referred to the present Vice-Chancellor^*’^ 
2 nd some criticised him — some said that although he may have done well 
but, anyhow, circumstances are such that it would be better if he withdrew 


264. Praja Sociali.st Party Member from Muzaffarpur, Bihar 

265. V.S.Jha. 
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from the seat — I think that was, more or less, the burden of some speeches. 
Now, I should like honourable Members just to visualise the kind of position 
the Vice-Chancellor has had to face during the last many months, if not more. 
He has faced a most difficult situation, a situation which, remember, had led 
many of his most distinguished predecessors, if I may use the word, to surrender 
and go away, to give it out. Here he comes and faces this situation, faces it 
with some courage and faces all the abuse that comes to him in this business. 

I should like to say that I have admired and still admire the courage with which 
he faced this situation. 

I might also inform the House that he himself has not been anxious. It is 
not a pleasant place for any man to function. Whoever he may be, it is not 
going to be a particularly easy place for some time. It was at our request that 
he remained at that post. He told us, he told us more than once that, first of all, 
of course, he does not wish to hold on to the post as a post: he has had a hard 
time there. Secondly, he told us that his interest is that the University should 
prosper and flourish. If his remaining there or not remaining there has any 
relation to the University’s prosperity the question should be decided in regard, 
not to him, but to the University's future and prosperity. If he is of service, it 
is one thing. If, perhaps, his continuing there comes in the way of developing 
an atmosphere which is helpful, he for one does not want to be there at all. 
Very honourably, and very rightly, he put all these questions before us. We told 
him that we appreciate what he says, but we certainly could not like him at this 
stage, that is to say, when this Bill is before Parliament, to retire. We do not 
want it to appear that he had, under pressure of certain wrong elements in the 
University, been compelled to retire. But we said: “We are prepared to consider 
what you have suggested after this Bill is over. Then we can look into the 
matter how best to proceed w ith this, and if you so wish to retire from this 
post we can consider that then.” That is the position. 

There is one thing more. I think some honourable Member — perhaps Shri 
Asoka Mehta — said something about a visit of Members of Parliament to the 
University. Well, Members of Parliament, of course, are always welcome, there 
or anywhere else, to go and see, and I hope they will go; but I imagine it would 
be a good thing for them to go at a time w hich is carefully chosen and not just 
when they may get entangled in the internal troubles there — what I mean is, 
after this Bill is over. 

Asoka Mehta: I was told that the troubles there are of a political character, 
and someone said that various political parties are involved. I thought that 
a delegation composed of representatives from different political parties, if 
it went there now', probably the situation can be eased. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes; it is not for me to say anything. I was merely suggesting, 
when it was said that political parties were involved, as far as I know it was 
not hinted at that parties outside Banaras were involved, but local groups and 
local parties were there. 

Anyhow, honourable Members can always go there; there can be no 
difficulty about their going. The only question which I was suggesting was, 
would it not be better for this Bill to be passed and then for some Members of 
Parliament to go there, instead of to go there in between? It is only a question 
of a few days; anyhow they can go, it is not a very long interval. But if people 
wish to go before that, certainly they are welcome to go so far as I am concerned. 

1 submit. Sir, therefore, that both on general principles and in regard to the 
history of the case and, also, more particularly with the course of events in the 
last, well, whatever the period is, so many months or years since this Commission 
was appointed, there is no choice for us but for us to deal with the situation 
with a certain tirmness in order to serve the cause of this University and 
education, and it has become inconceivable to me how any person can now 
argue that we should adopt any other course or oppose this Bill at this stage. 


214. Basic Education^®® 

I send my good wishes to the Kerala Basic Education Conference. It is generally 
recognised in India now that our approach to education should be on the lines 
ot Basic Education, even though there may be minor differences in that 
approach. We have inevitably to introduce far more of technical and scientific 
education now than previously. Basic Education is a far sounder foundation for 
this. But the main virtue of Basic Education is that it is meant to produce a 
more integrated human being. 


266. Message, 2 September 1 958, File No. 9/2/58-PMS. Also published in The Hindu. 
20 September 1 958. 

The message was sent to the All-Kerala Basic Education Conference held at Emakulam 
on 20 and 2 1 September 1 958. The conference was organi.sed by the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi and chaired by G Ramachandran. founder-director of Gandhigram, Madurai. About 
500 delegates from all parts of the country attended the conference. 

267. Basic education refers to Mahatma Gandhi’s concept of a radical alternative to colonial 
education. Its core was mastering a craft, and making schools self-supporting. He 

called It Nai Talim, literally, new education. The first one was opened at Wardha in 
April 1 939. 
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It is sometimes criticised that many people who recommend Basic 
Education, send their children to non-Basic schtwls. Partly this is due to a 
hiatus in our educational system which results in the Basic school not fitting in 
with higher education as it is today; partly it is also due to the fact that the 
average Basic school is not too well equipped, and the parents who can afford 
it, want to send their children to a better equipped school. 

All this may be a tempK)rary phase which we shall get over. This dtx^s not 
in any way lessen the importance of the fact that a proper system of education 
should be on Basic lines. Indeed, in a way, mcxlern education in other countries 
also tends to develop in that direction. 

I hope the Kerala Conference on Basic Education will lead to greater 
developments in this direction. 


215. Ambedkar’s Letters for Research^®® 


l have no objection to letters from Dr Ambedkar'’** being shown to any person 
who might be writing his biography or writing on some other connected subject. 
The question of principle does not worry me. Generally speaking, most of his 
letters will fall in this category, although there might be some which should not 
be published. Each letter will have to be judged from this point of view. 

2. The fact that these letters raise controversial issues does not make 
any difference. Thus, 1 would have no objection to the publication of his letter 
to me dated 28th April 1948, which is given in this file.“^‘* 

3. While this is so, I really do not see how we can collect large numbers 
of letters he wrote to me during many years, and then hand them over to 
someone else. In no event, should they be handed over. At the most, copies 
might be given. But, who is to choose? 


268. Note to Kesho Ram, Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Mini.ster, 4 September 
1958. JN Collection. 

269. B.R. Ambedkar pas.sed away in 1956. 

270. Ambedkar was reported to have appealed to the UP Scheduled Castes Conference in 
1 948 to fragment the Congress and to create a separate party of backward classes. On 27 
April 1 948, Nehru pointed out to Ambedkar the serious consequences of the speech, and 
Ambedkar replied on 28 April 1948, to which Nehru responded on 30 April 1948. 
Ambedkar was a member of the Union Cabinet at the time but had not joined the 
Congress Party. For Nehru's letters to Ambedkar, see SWJN/SS/6/pp. 373-374 and 
377-379. 
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4. I think, therefore, the following reply should be sent to Shri Kamble:’’' 
"Dear Shri Kamble, 

The Prime Minister has received your letter of the 25th August. It is 
true that Dr Ambedkar wrote a large number of letters to him during 
the period he was Law Minister.’’’ There are also a few letters after he 
left the Law Ministership. All these relate to official matters, dealing 
with different subjects, and are spread out in a large number of official 
files. Many of these letters deal with the framing of the Indian 
Constitution. 

It is very difficult to collect these letters and, in any event, we 
would not be able to send you letters in our official files.’” If any 
particular letter is desired by you, a copy could be made and sent to 
you, provided there is nothing considered confidential in it. 

We have not been able to trace any photographs of Dr Ambedkar 
in our files.” 

216. To Gulzarilal Nanda^^'* 


September 7, 1958 


My dear Gulzarilal,'^^ 

A young man named Somwar Sharma, who said that he worked for the Rashtra 
Bhasha Prachar Samiti, came to see me today. He told me that he had visited 
one of the Bharat Sewak Samaj Students’ camps which was being held at 
Bhaguwala, District Ferozepur, Punjab. He went there on the 24th August. 
There were at that time about forty to forty-five students. More had been 
expected apparently and provided for, but they had not come. No responsible 


271. Bapu Chandrasen Kamble (1919-2006); politician, lawyer and Journalist trom 
Maharashtra; for some time associated with the Scheduled Castes Federation; one ot the 
founders of the Republican Party of India (Kamble Group); Member, Bombay Legislative 
Assembly, 1952-57; Member of Lok Sabha, 1957-62 and 1977-80; edited Janata, 
Prahudha Bharat and Republic between 1 948 and 1 975; author of several books including 
some on B.R. Ambedkar. 

272. B.R. Ambedkar was Union Law Minister, 1947-51. 

273. It is not clear why Kamble wanted these letters but it seems to be for research on 
Dr Ambedkar. 

274. JN Collection. 

275. Union Minister tor Labour and Employment and Planning and Chairman, Bharat Sewak 
Samaj. 
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person was in charge of this camp. Shri Chandilal Vamia. the Samyojak, was 
supposed to be in charge of it, but he was not there. Actually a school teacher 
named Mathwala was in charge. 

He said that he was surprised to see this camp where there was no 
worthwhile activity. A ver> little Shramdan was being done. There were no 
proper lectures or any other work and in fact the students wasted most of 
their time. 

He also said that collections of cash amounting to about Rs 2,(KK) had been 
made locally for the camp. Also twenty-five maunds of foodgrains and two big 
tins of ghee. He seemed to indicate that these food-stuffs, etc., were not used 
for the camp, but were apparently diverted to private u.se. 

I am passing on this information to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


217. The Role of Visual Aids in Social Education”® 

Among the questions which the Prime Minister discussed with the participants 
was that of the introduction of modern means of education into the traditional 
cultures of countries and particularly with those where people still largely live 
in isolation. He told the meeting that such walls as still existed between modern 
and traditional societies cannot be maintained, but that any efforts for bringing 
about social changes in order to arrive at better living conditions should start 
from traditional patterns, and even more important, that no change be imposed 
upon a people. Such changes could come about validly only through the desires 
and urges of the people themselves. 

Audio-visual means of communication can do tremendous good, the Prime 
Minister told the delegation, but they could also do tremendous harm if they 
were not properly used. In this connection Shri Jawaharlal Nehru agreed that 


276. Report of a talk with the delegates attending the UNESCO Regional Seminar on Visual 
Aids in Fundamental Education and Community Development, New Delhi, 1 2 September 
1 958. Press Information Bureau. 

TTie seminar was convened by the UNESCO under the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance and held at the National Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education in New Delhi from 8 to 27 September 1958. Delegates from 1 3 countries from 
South and South-East Asia participated in the seminar. 
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great responsibility lay with the social education workers and that the question 
of this training was of utmost importance. We cannot teach anything without 
first being taught, he said. 

The Prime Minister also agreed that feature films of high standards which 
recognised the dignity of each man were powerful instruments in the educational 
process and that they formed part of audio-visual education in general. 

The Director of the Seminar, Mr Henny de Jong,"” briefly explained the 
scope and purpose of the seminar to the Prime Minister and the significance of 
the role of visual aids in Fundamental Education and Community Development 
in the underdeveloped areas. 


218. To Ika Paul-Ponf^® 

September 14, 1958 

Dear Ika,-"" 

1 received your letter about ten days ago."^^^ I was happy to meet you after 
some years. During these years we have moved in different spheres and no 
doubt gathered some experience on the way. As I grow older, I become more 
doubtful of the value of giving other people advice. Each person ultimately has 
to find his or her way and often the advice thrust upon one by another is a 
disturbing factor. 

Then again, you represent an entirely different generation from mine. In 
the world of today, changes are so swift that there is often a big gap between 
two generations. What then am I to advise you? You have devoted yourself, 

277. As,s(Kiated with the Department of Mass Communication in the UNESCO Secretariat. 

278. JN Collection. 

279. International civil servant from France who devoted her life to the cause of children; 
studied economics; greatly influenced by Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru; worked tor 
UNICEF; Chief of the International Division of the International Children’s Centre, 
Paris; came to India in 1959 as a technical expert to the Indian Council for Child Welfare 
under a bilateral agreement between France and India; wrote, among others. Child Welfare 
in India: An Integrated Approach (New Delhi: Ministry of Education, GOI, 1963). 

280. In her letter ot 27 August written from New Delhi, Ika Paul-Pont referred to “the 
interview w hich you (Nehru) have just given me” and said that she believed the time had 
come to fully realise “the undertaking you asked me to give in 1 948. . . by fully going back 
to the country. She wrote that she was likely to get an offer from the Indian Council tor 
Child Welfare to work in India, and added, “I have only my life to give to this country, 
which is mine and which has not always got your humanity. Please tell me the word 
which will help me take the first step.” 
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I believe, to child welfare. That is very much after my heart. I feel happy with 
children. It some arrangement is made for you to come here to do work for the 
Indian Council for Child Welfare,'^’ I shall be glad. But I am not at all sure how 
you will teel about living in India. When we live in a particular environment for 
a considerable time, more especially in our impressionable years, we are moulded 
by it and a new environment might or might not suit. I do not know you well 
enough to be able to say what would suit you. 

Ultimately I suppose it is some inner adjustment that each individual seeks 
consciously or unconsciously. If that is there, then the outer environment does 
not make too much difference. 

Do not ask me for some magic word or phrase. This kind of thing does 
not come to order. What is usually said is some stale platitude and I would hate 
to repeat it. But it is true, I think, that each person should have some special 
function or vocation in life, or otherwise that life is rather empty of content. 
Since you have chosen to devote yourself to children’s welfare, that is a very 
worthwhile vocation and something w hich should give you a feeling of content. 
Have this sense of vocation and develop the sensation that you are helping in 
building something worthwhile. There is nothing more important after all than 
a growing child. It is a new creation looking with wonder at this strange and so 
often unhappy world. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


219. To ac. Sondhl“" 


September 1 4. 1 958 

Dear Sondhi,’*’ 

I have your letter of September 8. I am glad to learn that your daughter is 
returning after finishing her course abroad. 

I do not quite understand how' you expect me to keep some government 
post ready for her so that she can take it up immediately on return. 1 have to 


28 1 . The Indian Council for Child Welfare ( ICCW ) came into being in the 1952 a.s a registered 
voluntary organisation. The first President of ICCW was Amrit Kaur. The Council 
became the first organisation in India to become a full member of the International Union 
for Child Welfare. In 1958 Indira Gandhi was elected its President. 

282. JN Collection. 

283. A resident of Jullundur City. 
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function under the rules of our own making and those rules imply a reference 
to the Union Public Service Commission, etc. 

I think your daughter should definitely not even ask for a post for some 
time after her return. She should certainly work, but she should do some kind 
of honorary work in the villages preferably, so as to get to know what village 
India is after her term abroad. That will do her a lot of good. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


220. To K.L. ShrimalP“ 


September 14, 1958 


My dear Shrimali,'"’ 

I enclose a letter from Hiren Mukerjee, MP."***’ I do not know if what he says is 
correct. If so, I confess that I am greatly surprised. I think that almost always 
our specialised posts should go to specialists and not to any officer of the 
Administrative Service. More especially, the National Archives requires a man 
of high specialisation.'**’ How can an Under Secretary function there, I do not 
understand at all.’**** 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


284. JN Collection. 

285. Union Minister of State for Education. 

286. CPI Member of the Lok Sabha from Calcutta North East, West Bengal. 

287. Apparently the reference is to K.D. Bhargava (1920-1980), who took charge as Director 
of the National Archives of India (NAI) on ISSeptember 1958. He was Deputy Secretary 
in the Ministry of Defence, 1955-58, and Director of the NAI until September 1969 
except from July 1960 to April 1962 when he was on deputation to the Ministry of 
Education. 

288. Shrimali’s reply not traced. 
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221. ToS.R. Das“^ 

September 15, 1958 

My dear Chief Justice, 

I need not tell you how distressed I have been feeling at developments at 
Santiniketan and the decisions of the Karma Samiti. 1 wanted to come and see 
you, but during these last few days I have been very heavily occupied. 

The Samsad will meet towards the end of this month. I shall not be here 
then. On my return in October I shall know what the decision of the Samsad 
is and then we shall have to consider what course we have to adopt. I hope to 
go to Santiniketan round about the 22nd December at the time of the 
Convocation.''*’ 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


222. Education and Research in the USSR^^ 

This article is very interesting.”’ I should like others to see it also. You should 
send copies of it to the Members of the Planning Commission. 

2. I should like you to send copies “With the compliments of the Prime 
Minister” to: 


289. File No. 40(164)58-60-PMS. 

290. Nehru delivered the annual convocation address at Visva-Bharati on 24 December 1958. 

291 . Note, written at Paro, Bhutan, 24 September 1958, for Pitambar Pant, Head, Perspective 
Planning Division, Planning Commission. JN Collection. 

292. The article on “Education and Research in Soviet Russia” by Raymond Ewell, 
Vice-Chancellor for Research, the University of Buffalo, New York, was based on his 
observations during a recent visit to the USSR. Raymond Ewell wrote: “Russia is using 
education as an instrument of national policy far beyond any other nation in history. To 
me, this was one of the most startling observations I made in Russia in the field of 
education. Education is being pushed on a massive scale in Russia; great emphasis is being 
placed on quality, as well as on quantity. This educational drive is being purposefully 
directed toward the objectives of the state in the military field, in economic development, 
and in public health. It seems almost certain that Russia is devoting a much larger proportion 
of its national income to education than any other country in the world (8% in Russia, 4% 
in the USA).” The article was printed in Chemical Engineering News (Washington D.C.: 
American Chemical Society, 1958), 36 (15), pp. 66-70. 
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( 1 ) All our Ministers of the Central Government, that is, including Ministers 
of State and Deputy Ministers. You can leave out those who have 
already received it as Members of the Planning Commission. 

(2) All Chief Ministers of States in India. 


223. Study of Buddhism and Tibetology^®^ 


Friends, 

You may remember that 1 came here about nine months ago'*^ and saw this 
building in the course of construction. At that time you asked me to come for 
the inauguration ceremony, and I gladly agreed to do so, because 1 considered 
it an honour and a privilege for me to be associated with this ceremony of 
inauguration of this institute which, I entirely agree with you, Maharajkumar,'"^*^ 
has a great future before it. Then two or three weeks ago, when I was passing 
through Gangtok on my w'ay to Bhutan, you expressed some doubts as to 
whether this institute will be completely ready for the inauguration ceremony 
on this occasion. I am afraid I pressed you to get it ready. And in any event an 
institute of this kind, an institute of learning and research, is never finalised; it 
is a growing institute as knowledge grows. So waiting for it to be finished 
completely seemed to me not necessary. The real fact of the matter was that I 
was exceedingly anxious that I should perform this inauguration ceremony. 
And I did not know when it may be my good fortune to come here again. I am 
grateful to you for having, therefore, hastened and expedited this process and 
the ceremony. 

Why was I so anxious to be associated with this institute? You have yourself 
indicated in your opening remarks about the interest I have had for a long time 


293. Speech at the inauguration of the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology, Gangtok, Sikkim, 
1 October 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. Nehru arrived in Gangtok on 30 September 1958 on 
his way back from Bhutan. 

With financial support from the Government of India, the Sikkim Government 
established this institute to conduct research on Tibetan culture and Mahayana Buddhism. 
N.C. Sinha was the first director. 

294. In the last week of December 1957. 

295. Palden Thondup Namgyal, the Maharajkumar of Sikkim. 
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in the approach ot Buddhism to many problems."'^ You know well that I am no 
scholar and I am only a student, an inquisitive person, trying with all humility 
to understand the problems of the age and seeking to find some answers. Now. 
what struck me. above all. in the approach of the Buddha, was how eminently 
scientific and rationalistic he was. In this age that we live in today, science 
plays a dominant role, and no man may deny science. And if he does so. he 
shows, if I may say so with all respect, his ignorance of the physical world. 
The physical world may not be all. is not all; there are other worlds, or other 
realms of thought or whatever they might be. But the physical and the 
phenomenal world we live in is there, and if we do not even seek to understand 
that, how will we jump over things and understand the deeper things of the 
spirit? However that may be, the approach of the Buddha, as, if I may say so. 
the old approach of the Vedanta, was rationalistic and .scientific and it called 
upon people not to believe because they are told to believe, but to experiment, 
to experience, to go through the path of learning, and thus understand and 
realise for themselves what the truth or reality was. 

Thus today, in spite of the many difficulties that the application of science 
has created in the world, science or the method of science is a method of 
discovering truth, which naturally is limited largely to the physical world we 
live in. And yet even so, today .science stands on the verge of something which 
is not perhaps of the physical world. Indeed one cannot draw these lines today 
when matter and spirit become almost convertible terms, matter and energy. 
No man knows where matter ends and what spirit is. The old days of a limited 
science are no longer there. So what attracted me to Buddhism was this 
eminently reasonable, logical .scientific approach, not only to the things which 
we see and feel normally but to the things of the spirit. Now. at any time that 
would be a very interesting and important study, but more so I think today, 
when this very science, which I have praised before you, has been exploited 
for evil ends, and may be exploited still more, and instead of being a benefit to 
humanity, may well become a curse to humanity. Because science is not human 
neither it is inhuman. It ju.st sees things as they are. If the people who use that 
science for evil end, well, it is a fault of those persons, not of science. Just as 
the people who have used the name of religion for evil ends and for exploitation 


296. The Maharajkumar of Sikkim said: "We consider your presence here not so much as the 
Prime Minister of India or as the foremost Asian leader, but as an ardent student of 
Buddhism. Our esteem for you transcends the Ixrundaries of government and politics, 
and concerns your noble and objective efforts in focusing the world’s attention upon 
Buddhism.” 
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and even for the shedding of blood have been at fault, not the truth that was 
embodied in that religion. 

So now, in the world today, we stand at some kind of crossroads where, 
perhaps in order to find a solution to the problems that the advance of science 
and technology has given rise to, we have to go somewhat apart from the 
normal approaches of the physical world. We have to go to some other realm, 
call it w hat you like, call it the humanistic realm, or call it the realm of the spirit. 
We have to go to some other dimension of thinking; from our three dimensional 
lives, we have perhaps to go to the fourth dimension. Already forces, enormous 
forces, have been released by science, which seem to go beyond the third 
dimension, and if man is to control them, or to understand them properly, then 
he must akso begin thinking in other realms, in the fourth dimension or call it 
what you want. These are difficult problems and 1 am only a pierson struggling 
with great humility and difficulty at the threshold of these problems. It is 
something at least to reali.se that they are problems. Most of us perhaps do not 
even realise that, and go on along the same rut even though they know that that 
path leads only to disaster. 

Therefore, in the world today, more perhaps today than at any previous 
stage, there is need for the message of the Buddha, for the scientific spirit of 
the Buddha, but a .scientific spirit allied to humanism, to compassion and to 
love, and not to those things which today appear to overwhelm the world. 
tho.se passions of fear and hatred. It is right that we should remember that 
message today, it is right that we should study it fully in all its implications, and 
that we should have scholars sitting here in this institute to do this work, and 
thus spread a greater understanding of that message. May the blessing of the 
Enlightened One rest on this institute and on all of us, and lead us to the path of 
peace and understanding. 


224. To K.L Shrimali^^ 


7th October, 1958 

My dear Shrimali.’''’^ 

As Chancellor of Visva-Bharati, I received the enclosed letter from a number of 


students of the Economics Department of Visva-Bharati. What is said in this 
letter certainly deserves our attention. I suggest that you might write to the 


297. JN Collection. 

298. Union Minister of State for Education. 

_99. The letter complained about inadequate staff for the Economics Department. 
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University authorities, drawing their attention to this complaint and enquiring 
what the position is and what they propose to do about it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


225. To Goshiben Captain'"" 


October 10, 1958 

[My dear Psyche, 

Thank you for your letter of the 2nd October. Indu and I had a hard time 
during our journey to Bhutan. Nevertheless, it was a very enjoyable experience. 
Since our return, all our time has been taken up by the crowd of bankers and 
others who have come here for the big Bank Conferences. 

1 have not seen Pan^^“ and I do not know where he is. 

As for your questions, I think it would be a good thing for you to discuss 
these matters with Chief Minister Chavan.^^^ 

I do not think it will be possible for the Education Ministry to include some 
lessons in Urdu in the Hindi textbooks. In any event two lessons would do little 
good. 

Should you so wish it, you can make me a Patron of the Committee of the 
Memorial Research Institute. I should not be made Chairman as that involves 
certain responsibilities. 

[Love.] 


[Yours, 

Jawahar] 


300. JN Collection. 

301 . Apparently pet name of GM.S. Captain ( 1 904- 1 976), granddaughter of Dadabhai Naoroji 
and younger si.ster of Perinben: President of the Rashtriya Stree Sabha, formed in 1 930 to 
carry out the programme of picketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor and toddy shops 
in Bombay; formed, along with Perinben, the Gandhi Seva Sena for con.structive work, 
1932; worked for the Hindu.slani Prachar Sabha founded by Mahatma Gandhi. 

302. P.A. Narielwala; for many years in the service of the Tatas, and a friend of the 
Nehru family. 

303. Y.B. Chavan, Chief Minister of Bombay. 

304. Perhaps the reference is to the Mahatma Gandhi Memorial Research Centre & Library in 
Bombay. After Perinben Captain's death in February 1958, Goshiben had taken over the 
charge of the centre along with Morarji Desai. 
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226. To K.L. ShrimalP°® 


October 13, 1958 


My dear Shrimali, 

I am sending you a note which Shri K.M. Munshi’"^ has sent me about students 
in the USA. This note paints a dark picture. What Shethi, the Educational 
Secretary of the Embassy, is reported to have said, is extraordinary.’"* If he is 
not there to look after Indian students, what is he there for? 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


227. Bharat Darshan Tour by Students^®® 

Addressing the students, the Prime Minister stated that though he had finished 
his book Discovery of India many years ago, but the process of discovery is 
still going on. He referred to the immense variety of the regional traditions of 
India and stated that by blending these traditions harmoniously, we could weave 
a rich tapestry with a significant pattern. History has moulded the people of 
India; they should now mould the future, said the Prime Minister. In this 


305. JN Collection. 

306. Founder-President, Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan: former Union Minister; and former Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh. 

307. In his note ot 13 October, K.M. Munshi reported on his meetings with Indian students 
in the USA, Britain and some European countries. They complained that Indian mi.ssions 
ignored them; they were hypercritical of Government and the Congress, believed all 
Ministers were corrupt, that Public Service Commissions only provided for Ministers’ 
kin, and that independent talent was discouraged: that high distinction abroad meant little 
in India, and that International Communism recruited them easily, especially in Chicago 
and Paris. He telt that they knew little of the Government of India’s achievements and 
suggested setting up a central students’ bureau to help them find suitable universities 
abroad and establish contacts there. 

308. Munshi said students in Washington were loudest in their complaints, and that one ot Mr 
wShethi s subordinates had rebuffed him with a “it was none of their business to look after 
Indian students.’’ 

309. Report of an address to a group of students. New Delhi, 19 October 1958. PIB. 

A group of 450 students from Bombay who were on a Bharat Darshan, or a tour to 
familiarise themselves with India, met Nehru at his residence. The tour was organised by 
the Bharat Sewak Samaj, Bombay. 
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connection he gave the students an account of the work of planning carried on 
by the Planning Commission and the National Development Council. 

The prime material for reconstruction was the human material. The Prime 
Minister referred to the principles behind the organisation of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj and stated that it was meant for enabling everyone to contribute their 
share to social progress. He stressed the importance of manual labour and 
warned that a society which looked down upon manual labour would rapidly 
decline. 

The task ahead of the nation was one whose form would emerge more 
easily only as we progressed. But he told the students that their immediate duty 
was to undertake tasks which would be conducive to social prosperity and to 
try to finish them tcxlay rather than postpone them for tomorrow. Those who 
lived without working were really stealing from the fruits of the endeavours of 
the others. He concluded by saying that real unity could be achieved only by 
every individual and social group deciding to give more tt) swiety than what 
they took from it. 


228. Seventieth Anniversary of Allahabad University^^” 

It is right that we should celebrate the completion of seventy years of the 
University of Allahabad. In celebrating this past record of work, naturally we 
have to look forward to the future. Nothing is more important today than the 
quality and quantity of education that we impart to our people. Much criticism 
is often made of the present system of education. That criticism is mostly 
exaggerated, but it has an element of truth in it. 

Our Universities have done excellent work in the past and produced many 
great men. But. in this rapidly changing world, the methods of education also 
have to adapt themselves to the new demands and conditions that arise. It is in 
the measure that this is done that they will succeed. Apart from the cultural 
aspect, which is of high importance, training has to be given for the specific 
kind of life and occupation that the student will have to face later. Above all, his 
character and intellectual capacity have to develop and he has to be made a 
good citizen. The right type of education should provide for some personal 
attention from the teacher for his pupil. Owing to the sudden growth in the 
number of students attending classes, this personal attention becomes less and 
less and .sometimes is totally lacking. 


310. Message to Shri Ranjan. Vice-Chancellor. Allahabad University, 21 October 1958. JN 
Collection. 
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We want, of course, education for the masses, but education can never be 
successful if it adopts the methods of mass production. It is inevitable and 
essential that every single boy and girl in the country should have the benefit of 
basic education, and those who are fitted for it should have more advanced and 
specialised education. But, while quantity has to be provided for, it is quality 
that will count. Ultimately it is the quality of the teachers that makes for the 
quality of the students. 

I hope that the Allahabad University will always lay stress on quality and 
will thus produce men and women of distinction who can raise standards 
wherever they work and perform distinguished service for the country. 

229. To K.L. ShrimalP’" 


My dear Shrimali, 


October 22, 1958 


I am writing about the Vice-Chancellor of Visva-Bharati University. We have, I 
take it, to approve of the decision of the Executive Committee and the Samsad. 
But I think our approval should clearly state that this is conditional for one year 
only. I should very much like our present Chief Justice to become the Vice- 
Chancellor after this year is over. Unless we make this matter fairly clear at this 
stage, there might be difficulties later.^'^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


311. On 2 1 December 1958 Nehru delivered the address at a special convocation to celebrate 
the seventieth anniversary. 

312. JN Collection. 

313. K.shitishchandra Chaudhuri became the new Vice-Chancellor in December 1958. 
S.R. Das held office from 1959 to 1965. 
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230. To U.N. Dhebar"'^ 

October 22, 1958 

My dear Dhebarbhai,^'^ 

Among the crowd of Finance Ministers and Bankers who came to the recent 
Bank Meeting here, there was the Governor'"’ of the Central Bank of Ireland. 
He came to see me and gave me a letter from William O’Brien,^'^ famous 
revolutionary leader ot Ireland in the old days. He is a very old man now but he 
still lives in his past revolutionary period. William O’Brien has sent me a copy 
of an article written by James Connolly^'" on British rule in India, which was 
published in September 1898. James Connolly joined the British Army and 
came to India in the middle eighties of the last century. He is, of course, a 
famous Irishman and he was executed in 1916. 

This article by James Connolly is interesting from many points of view, 
chiefly historical. I have had it with me for some time now. I thought that it 
might be kept in the AICC Library. I am, therefore, sending it to you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


314. JN Collection. 

315. President, Indian National Congress. 

316. J.J. McElligott. 

317. William X. O’Brien (1881-1%8); politician and trade unionist of Ireland; a significant 
figure in the Irish Socialist Republican Party; helped establish the Irish Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, 1909; President, Irish Trade Union Congress; member, Irish 
Neutrality League and Anti-Conscription Committee during World War I; elected as a 
member of the Irish Parliament, 1922, 1927 and 1937. 

3 1 8. James Connolly (1868-1916); Irish political leader, bom in Edinburgh; active in the Irish 
Socialist movement in Edinburgh; came to Ireland in 1 896 and founded the Irish Socialist 
Republican Party and The Workers* Republic, the first Irish Socialist paper; lectured in 
the USA, 1902-1910, and helped found the Industrial Workers of the World; on return to 
Ireland, organised Socialist citizen armies; was arrested and executed for taking part in the 
Easter rebellion in 1916. 
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231. To K.L. ShrimalP® 


October 22, 1958 

My dear Shrimali, 

Some time ago, Sardar Prithvi Singh’"® came to see me and gave me a note on 
physical efiflciency, particularly in regard to attaining a minimum standard of 
efficiency in schools and colleges. 1 have had this note with me for some time. 
1 am now sending this to you. 

Apart from the various detailed proposals, 1 think it is definitely a good idea 
to lay down certain norms of physical efficiency for our secondary schools 
and colleges. After examining these norms, we might recommend them to the 
State Government with any other recommendations of the like kind that we 
consider proper. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


232. The Generation 

■§T. 

^ ^ t % ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^ f 31F31, sm ^ Wit 

3W 3qR ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Fllcf ^ ^ ^ WH 

■3rfF5[ % international services f conference f l’"'' ^ 

^ TfT, ■gm TfT I ('f^ft) 'pR °ITRT HldH 


319. Collection. 

320. Revolutionary-tumed-Gandhian; one of the founders of the Ahimsak Vyayam Sangh 
(Non-violent Exercise Association), which was set up in Bombay City in 1941; on the 
advice of Mahatma Gandhi, conducted for some time an exercise centre, established by 
the Ahimsak Vyay am Sangh, to propagate physical training among youth. 

32 1 . Speech at the inauguration of the fifth Inter-University- Youth Festival, Talkatora Gardens. 
New Delhi, 27 October 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. Original in Hindi. 

About 1,600 students from 34 universities participated in the ten-day festival. 

322. Minister of State for Education. 

323. Nehru visited Hyderabad for the AICC Session, which ended on 26 October 1958. 

324. For Nehru’s inaugural address at the fourteenth annual general meeting of the International 
Air Transport Association, see item 326. 
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W fgpcq ^ 3^ ^3^ ^ ^ ^1 

TiraWT ^ '% fell sIr ^ TM t, ^^fra 'HPI^ W 4 trt^ 

^ i|, 3MR W\ t ^?R?, ^ 371^1 ^ ^ %tT ^ ^ 

371^ I (f^ft)’'' 3^* ^ ■fe Tlt^ W7 ■R 1^ ^3IPn 'TfT ItR fRiTH 

^1 ^ TTSF ^ conference ^ 3^R local self-governmental'-'’ 

4T^t7Ttt7I'2fR#3qTT?rfl^3tR^lf^ StqRT 37=171^^51 ^5T%q 3tTRB^ ^ 
I «(dl^ ^ 171^ ■! 1% 37FT^ R<s(I 35 % r=h<m HVPId T^TTI 'l^ 'Rslf 

?ITR cf^, RF if ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

Rf 3^ 77F7^ ^ 3fT^, ^Pidl ^ |=hcl^ ^ I 

^ ^ -Sf w # international air transport services, 5^ % RRTRft RTI RK 
^^5^'^TRlcTt'^ ^ Rdldl, ^ 1^ ^pRtT ^ $fdf!m Rfcf 

777? PcK^ 1 1 ^ WTT Tlfto ?fl ^Tf^lTTif ^-oft 7M3Ti T f^if ll ^l l ' 

3fl7 ■gt-'^ ^ cTfT^ ^ ^ TTITtfif 773^ ^ I R? ^fRtff ^ cUTRI 

fW TITTft sft I fTR 3ft7 7771% fP; % ?lc7, 3flf?fe| ^ % T 135 7T7t=FI % 17I^ 
% % fi%?777 3|R 73171+7 %%fT if 7T«I77T +5T %f? lfw?T77 fpTTi f% ^ 

^ 37 ^ 7737 R? 777f+ communications % ?7 777? %, TCTTr ^R3T 31 %I^ 7337 if337, 
?7T35T ?fc7?777 %lil ifi 35?T f% 37N #3 31%, 3713 %PTf if RcfTTRI, 3% % <%3 air 
services, 777% ^f%77 3i air services %f 37# 1 1 % 3773353 357 3f7 777f357 f 77357 
357^ 35T, 77T373 %3^ 3571 37% 77%% f 7137 •%# %, 377% % %57l 3773 3F% f radio 
t, radar 1 773% r73, 3^ % 3?f 773777 5577%, ^ 3^77 1 %% 35?7 f% ?77% 3737 ?3 335-% 
7% 3777 3?% % %% 37 Til 33777 3777 3?% %! 1% % 337 % 77357 % 77%% % 37 
7337 33% %l 377533577 3773 377% % 3% I’ telephone, 7777, radio, rail, ?37? 3373 ^ 
motor, 3%7?, 3%7? I %f%3 ?77 7735 tIT 33777 3777 3?%, 3?f7 3^?;? tII 3777 3?%, ti35 
% 77%357 37 %5% % %T5f% tp ifspn^ %5j| ^ ?IT, 5% ^5^' 3777 

% %%37 3c% 3777% %l f%7 3;35?3 %-3ik R77% 777333 %% %, 33%73 3|77 35735 
fP;-%f%3 3:35 373 7135 tI 33T77 3777 fir 7;q^ ^ ^ ^ f33+d 

337Z-337Z 357 f%77 1 

3773 5373 % t %% |377, 337-337 1377 1 3# 3^ 777# %%37 % 377% 37 35f?T^ 3^ 777# 
37#7 33 ?R773 3 3?373f I % 773 % 377f%7 %37 3377IT f’ steam %, % 373 % 

?%377 %5^7373 %, %%37 % ?%3I7 % %, f## % ?%m7 % %, 377%7 3?3737, %% ?7%3T37 


325. Nehru had a ride aboard the new Lockheed “Electra” aircraft which had arrived in Delhi 
on 24 October in the course of its world premiere flight. 

326. For Nehru’s inaugural address at the meeting of the Central Council of Local 
Self-Government, see item 44. 
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^ I atomic energy ^ 1 ^ ^ I ^t^rf % 

'*61 ^ ^ ^ Tfl^ f+fl ^'jTI jF'iql cf'^eTl I TFR 6fd6l^ 

^ Tfra W ^ # r^d-cIFM fn 

frr *6 1 37^ 'T^ ^ f6'5WM ^ 

w ^ 156 ^ -fif trt 2 ?T, TTfM # t, ^ %Tq ^ qflii ^ w "qt 

% ^mI d-S* ^ 'list * 1 ^ ' 4 Ml ^dM I % c?ET fq^ 5 % 

1, T^, 3T^ cFlt 7^ t fr^FTt, #rr 1 1 3 FK 37iq% college ^ 37T# TTT^Tqf cff 

7?^^ ^TtF^R fi, MMP^iH t, TiR ^ 37N t ^FTR^ ^ ^ t 
^Tfsrf^ Til ^Ri'-hi+. ^ 137T % # r^qidq ^ 3 t^ it, ^ ^ ^ 
^ 3Tq^ ^ ^ 3Tq% ^ cFI'2^.< Itn, ^^Tf% ^ «tT % STTR 

^-sTSTr, 

^ ^ 2ft, fF=5EcTH ^f ak W\^ I ^f Tf? "5^ if fFTI, 

’TOT, 3TIT *61 3ir3T cfEf ■2f^ if t^TM^ if T^t ‘qt?! % OTT 371^1, afk *61 
^ TTtR- 3TWT 41 d Tfli q fOT ’^, 4l-i qq, ^OT, 3 |r yak ^>1 
qfe qri TTl TTqr ^ ^fqqr if if qfg qqii tTnif if qrqf, ^ if4 qr?T, q^ «n iffOT 

^ ^fqqr 4f 'if^ f^ ot ^fqqi qr afq qi^ Tff 1 ^-qqr ot 

qf, qt radio qfq qqr «tt, ?qft Tnq 41 qr, 4 r qq 41 ifcrq % ^rfi qq? 3 ti 
OTT rf arqfTqr^qqiqqf ^qTqlq^f qri_^^ q1 44 OTit qJFf % I^tcrt q^q^ t, 

OTif, qqr ^ ^fqqj 1 1 

sir qq fydf^di qqqf4 qq M 4 4tqr qmr 1 1 qr41 aqq q^ t % 
%?qTTqrq4^q#fq1t,^“’qT41qTl4^qqTqfq4qf1t q?qqqi4iR4f4l|f 
itfOT ^ q^ qnqq q^ 771 qRfq ^Rfl t, q^T q*lHH 37 t 4 qTcTI f, ^ # 4f 
■qiqqr, srqr irq f^Fqql 4 q41, qf anq^ fqpqql if qqqi 44 f^Fqql ^ anq irif, qqqfl 
qnqr 377771 41 qqi f, ^fqR 44 fq^qql 4 ■'4 fqi^ qqrq qq PddRtdi ^ ^371 3lt7 ^ 
qiq t qiq 4 7^ 4 qOTT qi qq qfl ^ f^OTR ^ l 41, TST 44 % 3T4f^ 4 qq# 
qR qqi^ qfqrq ^ ^ qiqqiq ^ 4, alfr qTfi qr| 4, T^f-'if iff qq qqr, q1 q|q Rfl 
3774 fqqrqTql q^ qqt qqr qrq 1 14^ ^ q^ 4t 44 37q4 fqqiqr’-’' 
^ fdTiT qi, fqt ^ 4 4 anq% qTTT f4qi4 qqff qqrq q7 37 tottti tIt, qf qiq 4f 

qqi qqql q^ql, ^fqrq qrq 4 qt TTqql 41i 44 47 §t, q^ 4 qqr, ^ qrq t, Trq ’lo 
4, q;q7 qqiqq 41 qqi^ qqF^f qH aeronautical, ^44 4f q4 TTqrq 3^ 4 q^ qrd 
qr 37TqR qq 4 3 II 7 74-4 Tff qq 3fqq fq7 qi4 4f ^ qq qqpn qr, ^jqrqi q4 

327. Referring to the Soviet and American satellites respectively. Sputnik and Explorer. 

328. Motilal Nehru. 
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^ ^ ■^-cfn Tra ^ ^ 1 3k ^ tR^ ff kk ^ ^ 

3k ^ Rk ^ Rf^i ^ w f^Hmdi t;;^ wr wr ^ 3 tr ^i 

'H'bi'1'1 ckr- wra ^ 37m kt TRRt ^ ^rr k kr 

k ^ k, k 37mk cT^ ^ ^ fiit, ^ ^ 37q^ -q^ Tjqs! 

fk 37m t7?i777 k^ fk fkR kk k ik ti kfr k k Rk ^ 

t fk 37m wi k t, t, k ^ "kt t ^kfk ?rtr t 7 37kr 

^ 37m t, mtk ^ 37 m kar f 1 37 m Mkt Rm! k 37 m k, Rk 3 k ki? kki 
kf t km 1 37mk 7k ^ kmFT ttsf -gra #n, ^ 37mk kk ^ kk k tir7 

kn, kfk k 7 k k H+ddi ti 177 m? k ti 'mk ^ ^ 

37m 73;^ w k 7 k t, TTTkr f , ^ 37m k d k k Tkk f kkmd mk 

I "Rkk m^TR ^ Rhmi d'7dni -dldl ^ I k7I Hdd«( kt k k Rk 'W kt 

^ kr «<§^ci ciT^kt =F7dT ■didi ^ I k d?l, =bld k k ^ik ^ kTR k Ik 71 ^ engine 
driver, engine ddidi k, 37 I 7 engine ^ 77^ ^iiddi f, ^ motor mechanic, motor 
^ RFRTi ti krfki 77^ k k kr ^ k[ ki 7 flk mk ^kk^ k kt-RNl k 
'mmi 33 drrtM< k, ^ kk k 'mrs^r 37 oRTk ^ 1 77? k k kr, k ^ ^ 
ti kfkm k 7 i mRR 77^ t fk 37m #k k 7571m, 7 km- 7 tM^di, mf m <ik<i 7 fk 
3dkl 733 ^ environment 3d+-l society kk f? Tkf ^ kl 37m <kk k fkkk 

k socialism kk, 37tkl '^id^ml k kp k-k k dt'l'f. fddik 3ddil 37777 
TMm 777 ^fdl k I 7f^ ^ITT k I 

37R k 73 ^ km k 77 ^, sk k 77 ^ fk fk? ^Pd'Hi k k 7 ^ 3^7 Tmn % m3 m^, 
mtik kf ^fkiT fkTTkf mkTTmf 7 k k «fi, ^ 37 m kTik 77 k m^i kfm 377 mmi, tt 7 
^fkTT k mp RiTTmT k mtik mn, 3 k ^armf mnk m^r 77 ^, mr^mrcf mTii k kk kt^ ^ 
mk m kk ^fk7T37f k km k? 37 m rnirk kl^odd mk, mkTTi mk, 3k7 mirt k; k 37imk 
mrm m? TimmTffk mk mfkm k 1 kfkr m? f^^mm kk TTimk 371 k k, mmffk k mf mm 
kf m^ ktk k ttftto mTmi k,i ^ mRmmr, k kk kmi 3 I 17 k^ rnimm k 
3k7 TTTk mmk mil mkmi mfkt k mm, kfkf k TTfmk m, tttttr k mm, 77 m mik k 
kkmiki mkfk mmn f k m? mpmi f fk 37idmid k k kmrnrm k mi m^ 
k k ^ ^f^ k mm 7k k, k zkck mff ktfkRT mmn % ^ 77q?k mk, fk mmr 
k ^fdmi mmk fmmr mk, mmk emotions mff, mmmim mk ^rmm mimr kf 1 

^ 7 ^ 77 f t fk mifT yr^m.d k 1 fk7k Tkmm mkfk mm k sTrmmff mm mi 
k mmr TTfmi mmn mr, 37 k k mmr Tfm^di mi fk fkmrnT rniTimi k kl7 k^ m^ ki 
k TiM^idi rnirniTTRi ki 37 m kf TiTTmkkk mmkmii k stmk ^ m^kfkcM k, 3^7 
■m^ mikm mil fkmi k, k, kfkm ^^tttt ^fmn k mimif, mik ■^Tk kr k 1 k sTrmmicT 
^ k mmi77 m777 k mimf ^frnmr mn kf rnmn m? fmmmim kf ^ ki 
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^ Tf 3Tr^ ^ ■cJ ■qf I 35qr 

^ TFft?q ^ t, 3|R Hl=hcl ^ •H'^cfl f, c^P^iH ^ 

TT^T, ^ iwq ^F diieiii, '^FRT ■qi ^i ^ fFRi i qiqr t, 

3thI ctrpt 3qrq^ ^ t ^ ^ #n ■qi^ 

^ sik frqn ^ qq i f sn, 1 1 ^i 

ITFRni 3^>T ^ #Ti ^ ■>fr i|TT ■ST|cT TTq^ 111^ ^ ^ ^ 

t ^qFfr w^, TJqf ^ftf^ r^^Fcffj qq 1 1 3T^ ^ q 

qm -diPd^ci qr ^swEr t^, q iM ^ i fq^qr^ ^ ’Tt ^ #qi 

TrqfFi I rffqvT ^ qiqf qgqf ^ -i^l 't' fq^FTR qq fqrqpT ^cii '§ i ^ q^ 'qqicn 

t, ^ qqr qqq q ^i f%qi^ qqqq q^ ^ t q^, ^ qq^ ^ fi qfR 
■q^-fERn^ fqq^ TTqr^^qft, foqi ^ %^gMq ^ 

fq^TH ^ Ml^®qd qq ^ # q^ qjq t fErq 3?R ^ 'gfl^ qt ^ '^' 

qq^ qq qqqq t sk ^ ^ q^?? ^i 

w\ S.3 ^ « 

^ qq ^ ^i qq! fi 4q. qqq^t ^ q?t qiq f i sIr ^i sm^ q^ \ 3TR 
q|q qq? ftEt fq^ q?qq ^ t, qrt ^ qf fi, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

gulf ^ f generations "^, 3?R tuqqiT qqr qqqiqt ^ ^Pd^l ^i I "Q^qi qMIdl qi qq 

q^' qqqiqt, qjqlf^qt, qq^guifq^#iqq qqqt i( ^ qq qi^ qqi^ 

qqqt t 1 1 rrf^ qi^ qqqiql t, ^ generation qq^ ^ q^ 

1 3k ^ gulf ^ qrqT 1 3ltT qqftqq P^-^WM # t qqq^ i 3?qn^ ?q% q^-q^ #q 
3ti t| t ^ school ^f, college I q^t ^ % ki qqqrq, ^ ^ qrq-qiqr qq^t 
school, college q^ q^i ^1 q^ T|?ft qft qiq t, ^ t, % qq 3kf i ak qq^ 

ql qqr q^ tk^ ^ ffk t, q^ wm 
k q?^ ti 

qkfk ^ ^1^ -qqT qk fkqiq kn#, qqkt k q^jq-qk^q qqq k q^, Discovery 
of India, qq f^dPficii qqt adi^i qq, qkq qq Tflfl ■§ sk ShiRsk k discovery 
of India k qqi kk ■f? Discovery of Indians k qk I' I qq^ sk k 't q^ 
qk, India k, 3Hdwi qq^iq^qr qfl sqqiqt k qkfk otctwd qk fqqrqrk 3k fkr ^qk 
oiq qk k qk ^ i 3tFqqjqf k k kqqn k qkr qqi qiq^ qqr oHid 
^dT, qqr, iqiq qrk k, fkqqq qqr qgq qfi %qqi ■?qik 3TT3nk q^ qqk^ k, fcuW 
kldfkqft, skqfkk ^i q?qqqkf|i sqqkfkkqqqklkk'^^^kTkktf i 
3tiqif k qR kk % qfkqt kf kar kqi, ^ k qr qiq k, qfk ^ q k k^i k, kfkq 
q^rqqr -Tnqk k wqq k ki^ k 1qqqq qkk qq kkq qqk k qr i^wk qqq 3Tqr 
fk^dnq k^ 3 tf^ kr dfi^ qq tj^ dqkq i^r k, fwi qc fki q^, ^siqk qq i ?q 
dtk qq k i3q, ste^ qj qkfk -qrqf wf qq, kq, kq, qidlq qrq qq^, k 
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fFtr ^ "=1^ sfl ^ oJ#^ STMRT 

^ ci'^«)l ?TT, experience ®^T 1 TfT^ ^ '^, 't I ^ '0^ ^ci'i 

3T?PT ^ (?if^'i TT^ common 'SRTiT 3T^iti, experience, TFTI 

fl=fTT -Sf^ ^ ^ tl 3^N an^ ^ ^^llflT 

t 3TN 3KT fTT#5it ^ T?I, aM ^ ^ aR Tt I ^ aq^ 

^ ^ Tt t ^ airq ^ ^ ^ i! 3^, afk 

aqNT^^^i "RF^ di.+ijid^^^^i % anwT^ 

^ I q,4i environment aiN+l '^’S-kI, a^lr ^ «t'^<rld1 I ^ 5i<dci ^ 

(j^4i ;^'dl aiic(N ^ 3TFI^ stcll*. ^ *^5 "did '^?5 

■=T^ 1 1 ^RT t ftp ^ ^ ^ ^ f ^ "RI^ #rt, ^ 
arr ■?#!, afR ^ ^ ti^, ^ ’Tt ^ i ^ ■rt^ t, ^ 

RHR TR ^ R^, TTR? ^ RTf I^RtR^ atRT Rt, ^ Rt, faTR^ 

aTTRRt^RRIT tl ^ ^ RIR t a|^ 3TOR f 1 ^? i^i RRT 'fl'H'dld ^ 

RRRT RTI alR TR^ RfT^ R^WT R^ "^Rf^ %R RRIT % ^ RTR t RIR RtRR 
«R, RR# RTt RTR t, RR-RH? RTR RR, TR^ fR^ RRI RT, 3t3R?’ RTR RR RT TR RRR, 
RT RRR RRI R^ RT atTR afl^ ^ fR^, rIrR RT ^Ir R7 Rfr 
sm ^an R^fl^ -Si^ aiiRRR rtr ^ aitt: # i^ rr? mr ^ rrt ^ aiiR R?f& 
fRcd^ atRf I aiR, TR^ R^^, rlf^ ^ ^RRTRT, aRR% ^ it I FR 1^ 

^f t, afTR ■Si? TR^ Rt ^ ^ ■RRlcd aRR^ RTR^ RRTI 

RRtf^ TTRi araftR ^icld ^ l q,R> RT M,R> RtR^ R^ RRte RRi RItRI '^, ^ R^dl 

■RTRI 1 1 "Si R;RT ■RT t R?, Rlt RT^ ^ RRft «Kd^ RRrf f I ■RRI, ■RRT 

t, W RR RPR RR^ RR^PR t, RRI RPlt ailRT f I R^lif T?Rf t, aflT ■RRRI T^ 

t, RRRR aiRR RR content RRPIRI w t R|R R^, afiT f RRcIRI RT^I 

R RR^ ^ ■RIRt RfR ■RTRT I ■^ aiTR RIR^ ■RRT laH ■RIRi RTRI "Rff ^ f, # fiRT RIRI 
f I ■f^ RRI fR IT ^ ■RR^ ■RR#! ■Sf 'RTR RRI I ^ RR^, ■?RIR 
R^ ■^ RRRt ■fRRIRT ■R^ «ft, allR TJRI ■Rl^ ■Si ^ SrI RRS Rli ■?lf^, ■R^ RIri, ^ 
creativeness 'fRRiel ■RRt Rt aflR ttri "jIRiS ■Si ■R^ ■RI^ ■fRRlRri allT ttri ■RiS ■S RI?T ■RIR, 
ailR, RRf riaS, f^TR^ RR M IRRIRI TRi «S 1 ^ R^Rlt RRT «S, R|R % RRTR 
R|R Rli ■RRtRR ■^l tIt, RRSi ■RR fRRI^ a?R IrRIRtSt S[ ^itRR ^ iRRTRiS 
rS, a^ RR iRRlft ■RTR *S R^Sf^ ■^ rSrR SrT aiTRRt ^ ^RR RRRT aflT fRRRit 
ailR ■RitRR R S "3RRit RIRT ■R^ ■?tdt ^ bIr ^ ■rSr <^d1 ■R^ P+i^d RTTRI f' I RrS 
RRRR^I ar^RftRR^I 

RR [atomic power] R[RI ^ ■jfRRT ^ RRTR RR^ allT cltT ■^ ITRI 

rS rrr anS rir rtrirt t i ^f%R anfe Sj ^[rri ^ power RRi atiS 
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■M? ^ ^ I ^RPT ^ <JdMl THHT 

t, ^ ^ 3m ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ elt^ ^ 3qKxft 

^ ‘T^n 1 3Tffer if ^'iR ?tcft f s^'S^ % quality I 3?R F^'^him 

^fnr ^ Fx^T^ quality 3 |r quality Fi?T &fi^*i1? «)§^ci d<'+) ^ 3ii^'i), ^Fh'i 

vi^'hi TR if RfT FTFM f x^f frR^ Frt<9^ f, school, college, university 

^ ■§ I <5^di rA university RFfl ■d^'d, quality 3ui, ■h 1<^ I of^ 

'dMi FR ^ 3Ti^ % cR) quality 3^1^ ■!■ | 3F 3U f 

t, % 371^ if 37T ■§, FRI ^ ^«T sIIt RT^ f 

■f, TI^ =ti<cl ■§ 3 IIT F)T TRiR^ 't '^tR 37ri F% I 3T^ R% FI FTI di«t>ci ^|cfl 

0*0 

^ Rli I FF r|-F^ FRIR "33^ ■! I 3TR RiF Ft 3Ri ^ FT FtF^ 1 if F^ 
FIFFT % 37TF F^ TUF F^ RhI'I F^FTR FRFF F^ ^1 Rdcl^ FFi 3FF 

3IF^ ^RTF ^ FM 3|R FF% TR TRii f ^ TfR^I FRI FR^ % 4% FR if (FTlt) F|F 
■i 37riii, "SF^ FFFT FfRIR ?tFI 1 ^ 3R F^Fil TR TRi^ f ^ TfisRf I F^ TR^ 
^ FI^ RTRt TRFl F^ f 1 

5TlfcdH ifi ^-FFT Fit FI^ 3TFF^ Fi^, FFF^ Rdli sflT FF ^ tFFTt 
F>^F Fit fFFFT, iFiTlt fFTTF Fit, FfFi balanced ?tFt Flf^l FT IfTTF % FF^FT «f4il 
Flf^ dilM, FFli fFiTF ^ Fti 'i', FcFi % TTTFi I FFli fFiTF % RtF Ft^ FF^ 
FiTF f, FFi TIFI ^ F^ FFR f I FITF university if F^ % <^dci f, sports 
^ t, FTF-FTF FTf Fli‘ ^ t, TR FTRft fl "RT# 37TF Ft^ MFfFiH t ifJFFR if FUF 
FIT! ^ Fpf, rlf^ FR if fFRFt % ifFUF'^'^RliFRit^flT^ 37FRt 

FFFR fFRFt FiT I 37IF% college FiT fFTFR, university FF fJTRR, ^ ^ FTFF 
■|, 3 I 1 T FTlif it FF FR TRFT ■§ 3ITF TflTI 37FRiT school, college, university if F^ 
't, ^ FiFT Fli if rRlT FiTFT ■§ 3TIF lFFFt if FiTFFR 1 FFF university ^ §K 15 M 
^ FIT? FiTFI, tFITlt F iFiTTt Ffti if, TT^ F^ if FI FRF F^ ^ # TF % FI FI^ fFTli 
37IFi 37FR if FFFfRFF F^ 3FFt, # 37IF FI-+rfFd f FIN 3TT F^ 3F% ^ TlF 
FRfF^TIlf^FtifFRFt^^i<T^i^ 3fR^gFN^FNFI37IFFF^FITFII FFTR 
FI^ 37IFt 'll 

Fif% TRI RFIFI if, FFlt FFFI if, 3RftFtFTtF fl 1RI RFTFTF FF^FFFTt 
^FicIrI FFRI fF^R^FFt tRTFTFI'i^R^t FTltFFI F|F TTlt c^N t PdH+t ilFFR 
F^ fFR^, FirF-FiriF, unemployment, F|F Fit I FTFI if 3IN ill RRFT 

FflFI t FF ^ cFRPddd t, ^ RFT F^ fTlifl ?fI 

opportunity, FirF-FirF 37fFt FIFt f, air 3IllFt FifFT 1 1 F^ 1371 FcRI t ^ 
Fit sirlFt, ^ ^FFF^, fF737NiiFlTI37il FTfFJRl rfFF til aiN^ Government 
of India i ^ ^fRlft Ff1|F;i if FIN if ilFFt |? fl TIFIFI f ^ 37RFt FFFF 37ll IAS 
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^ Public Service Commission f I ^ 'jIR^ ^ 

^ ^ TTfif ^ ^ 3?i ^ Rl'+.Irr^ t, it t science 

industrv' technology industry TR ^ I 

3T»t ■=TTT ^ W fell, ^ tcl ^ ^ lil^ I ?T[t ^ ^ ^ 

^ m eld'll 1 ^ 't ^ ^ 41'3 |<^h geologists 

MSc ^Tf% fir^, dffeifi ^ 3Tc# -qPTR |ti l^t-tl 4 ^ ^ t^, W 
ciwIh ^ tcl ^ I HT?Pn tM I...'” «t^d cH'^1 

^ ^ Qff^ TTR TT it ^ sti ^ tl lfP3 it Tit! ^ tt, 


irdl? ^1 TTrt t^, fiTit, II^ tl. ^ If^ tin tl ^ 3Tlt science 
laboratories t '^TT3l stl tif ^ d-.iH Til it t, FTlt Til it t, 

31^ science Til TiFT Til it t, 3^1 sid it t 3TTf^ ^ science TF TTI^ 

^ -dl^Jl t ft'5'HIM ^ fciu.1 

Ttrt ^ 31^ 3HH tin ti ^ ft 

#T. 3|r #T t ?IT TI? tn TTFi TITITI tf tt #tf Tt ^ f fti fnilt 

^ n-Tufitt tl nut t, fi ftrw ti ctr tit t fm 1 1 trfnr ti^i iti trt^ surt 


Tif fti T? 3Pjft^ 3IRTin Til ft^fRTR, TI fftTT tf, tlftiT HTTTil 3mnn % ft^finT 
^ T^, 3ITT^, MddT 1 1 tit TW, tit ttT t fnut TITlt Tit d<'-h t ITPlt Tit 
t TTTfnTT % fnt 3tl adventure ^ ftlt, fpTT ■% frit, tilt> ?I TTi Tim ii'stH 
tf tlm Tit TT% fnt tf dHdi fnt 3IN 3TFt ^ tm Tt, Sirt ftTFI ^ 3tl d<o 
1 1 ft Ttf 3TT5I rd'ldl, Tn tn tl TTI T^ fT Mr=h tf, tl TTT TTI Tif T^S ^TT-'?TT 

Tilt Til I friT^ sTTr! t Tnt t f sttr! tf d4di Tif, tttt t t? 3rtlT m titt 
tn t #tiT ntn t tit ifet-^r tt nm ^ ^ ti it ti (tit) Tifnf tmi 

1 1 fH TiTI Tf fincl tl ftt t TTt-TFt %t^ PHTHTI 3^1 Ti^i 3Tf , -311^ TilTI, TTI 
TitTT t Tt, TcTi TI Ifl, TTIf tt If! t fftn TTIf tl If! t, fftTT TTIf tl Iff 1 1 
TUTT HHiTid fi TTit t tt nlT ^ tit tl <tlr>T ft HicdH tin t fn Tnmn ^ 
TTit t ^ ^STTTI t ftfinr tl ^ ftlTIlt TTfTT t HTTITHI PHTIrlt t, MItItnI 
Tt TTf t, ^ 3tl til Tf tf 3T^ t. fmttt TilT, t^ ftTTTn 3TT5I t TTlfti 
3#ii TT Til #IT 3ITtl TiTTlfltf If fTc^TT TTf f I tf tf fTt TIT t, ^ttiT fl m 


d^dt TifTI stl 3irt Tltf ^ T tm 3tl TITi fTI tfl Tm, Puill tt Tt, TI-<4*-MKI 
Tt, Tf tf TiTl 3T^ Tff tf TTitf t TITI 


329. At the office of the ONGC in Dehra Dun on 2 August 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/ 
pp. 161-163. 
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3TNTf ^ ^ t- India 1958 1^^ 

^ m ^ ^ 31T ^ W t, %, 3TM<4,^ f?‘'^WH 

^ ^ ^ 1 1 sIfT 31N ^ T?T f I sf^d 'dMcll ^ 

^Twrti^’^^w«iTi^ di'^'M 1311, ipt 1^, f?TJi(i ^1 -sn^ ^ 
f I sIr dlHdi 'dm 3 iih<^ 1 ^<SHI ■§ 3|R cbH'dlR'^l ^ cU'+i ^ ^^SHI 't 3 'H=)t| ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ cM ^ ^ ^ 3|R TT^ 153^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 31^ W -31f t, ^ ^1 "3 3TPT f^RTl ^ ^ 

t T 3FFTt, ^ 3?R ^1 

d^Wid, 3TN ■# 311^ RlTcl 3 |r 1T^ ^ ^ 31N ^ '=11^, 

•RtSrI 3^k ^ T# RRW ^ ^ ^ tl 3Plt #qi?ft ^ 

■RT TfT SIT ^ ^ cR#^ 3H^ t f^ ^ 1311 ^ I R TR 

d^dl-d ^ ^ ^ ^ I1 1^ 31^ -T^' cTfldl % ^ if W 13H 

^1 ^ if r^-^WH #, S if if i\, ^ 3TN ^ 

^ ^ m fi[^ r^'l'klld ^ 31Hn-31^ ^ ^1 ■Q;^ ^ 31x^ 

^ ^ "rpit t, 31R^ qRll ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f, 3H^ fl ^^lif f^«lf 3H^ 
t, t^RlFl '»lt 3H^ t, ^ 311^ tl ^ 31^ tl ^ 3T^ ^ 13 ^ if 

3i(rl'l-3icd'l if ^ 3ltT ?R^ % IT (i^ ^ IffTTH ^ I 

^WTTTTd 3R^^31Fl^^1^it, ilTcTO 3ff f^ 3113 T^ f, if W, 
in TFii 311 3inti t f^ 31 33fi3Tt ^ f lectures 13 3?fT speeches 131 
mfl^l 

[Translation begins] 

Dr Shrimali”' and the youth. 

The first question that arises is what should I talk to you about? So 1 shall start 
by telling you what 1 have been doing today. 1 was in Hyderabad until this 
morning.”^ I left Hyderabad by plane at seven o’clock and arrived here a little 
after ten o’clock. Almost directly 1 went to Vigyan Bhavan. A big conference of 
the international services of world airlines is being held there.^^^ So I had to 
spend some time there, and had to speak and to listen to. [Laughter] Again I 


330. Nehru inaugurated the India 1958 exhibition in New Delhi on 8 October 1958. For his 
speech on the occasion, see item 7. 

331. See fn 322 in this section. 

332. See fn 323 in this section. 

333. See fn 324 in this section. 
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went to Palam directly from there because a new kind of aircraft has arrived 
there for trial from the United States — actually not for trial but demonstration. 
It travels fast, at about four hundred miles an hour, and it is comfortable. So I 
flew in that aircraft for about half an hour and went up to Haridwar this 
morning. [Laughter] Thereafter, from Palam, I had to again go back practically 
straight to Vigyan Bhavan for another conference on panchayats and local self- 
government.^^^ I have come here straight from that conference. So this is what 
I have done since morning. That does not mean that I wanted to show how 
busy I keep from morning until evening. Not that; but 1 wanted to tell you 
about the various kinds of tasks and activities in this world that require my 
own involvement and that of others and also about the different facets of this 
world. 

When 1 went to the conference of the international air transport services — 
I do not remember the exact name — I reminded them that the history of the 
world has been recorded in different ways. The old method was of making a 
list of kings and emperors, and the wars that were fought. Dates were recorded 
and a chronology was maintained. Then other methods evolved, like recording 
the economic conditions, etc. I said that there may be another appropriate way 
of recording the history of the w orld, especially the history of world civilisation, 
and that is to record how the means of communications have evolved right 
from the beginning — the different modes of travel, communication, etc. I told 
the people present there that they were in charge of running the international 
air services, which are the main modes of travel and transportation of goods 
today. The means of .sending messages are even faster. As you know, there is 
the radio and the radar and they, in fact, work instantly. If you go back a 
hundred or two hundred years or even a hundred and fifty years, what were 
the modes of travel or communication? Today we have all become accustomed 
to the telephone, the telegraph, the radio, railways, aircraft, motor cars, etc. 
However, a hundred and fifty years ago, or 1,5(X) years ago, the fastest mode 
of travel or communication used to be horseback. The world had been going 
on for thousands of years at the same pace, in spite of certain changes which 
undoubtedly had occurred. Then, all of a sudden, about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, something happened which revolutionised the speed of 
communications; it turned everything topsy-turvy. 

Do you know what those new forces were, or rather, what were the 
forces of nature that man began to harness? These were things which were 


334. See fn 325 in this section. 

335. See fn 326 in this section. 
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always present in nature: the train, after all, runs on steam, and steam has 
always been there in India and in the world; similarly, electricity has always 
been there. Well, they understood it and learnt how to use it. Nowadays, atomic 
energy is much in the news. Even that is not a new thing, but it had not been 
understood. These things have revolutionised everything in the world. So it 
would be extremely interesting if the history of the world were to be written in 
this way. 

Then I told them about my visit three weeks back to a neighbour country, 
Bhutan, where, leave aside aircraft, no wheeled vehicle of any kind has ever 
appeared. Even there are no roads there. It is not that the people of Bhutan are 
backward; they are strong and sturdy, and intelligent. If they were to be educated 
in your colleges, they would undoubtedly be successful, and possibly even 
more successful than you. There is no lack of ability in them. But they happened 
to be enclosed within the Himalayas and remained cut off from the rest of the 
world. They deliberately kept themselves isolated because they were afraid 
that if their country were easily accessible, people from outside would come 
and subjugate them. This was a legitimate fear because in the earlier times 
empires of the great powers were spreading all around. Imperialism spread in 
India and in other countries. Anyhow, I went to Bhutan and, as 1 said, this 
morning I flew more than nine hundred miles from Hyderabad in three hours, 
whereas it had taken me five days to cover a distance of seventy to eighty 
miles to reach Bhutan. I made that journey mostly on horseback, sometimes 
walking and at other times on the back of yaks, and I was transported to a 
different world. As I said, the human beings were no different there but it was 
a world similar to what India or any other country must have been like several 
hundred years back. Yes, there were certain things there, like the radio, the 
telegraph and the wireless. We had a radio set with us and we also received 
wireless messages there. But apart from these things, there was no other 
difference... So I told them about the difference between the two countries, 
although both belong to the same world. 

Now, changes continue to take place at a rapid pace. Sometimes you read 
of attempts at creating a “new” moon^^^ and sometimes of attempts to go to the 
old moon. These things are happening almost every day. It may seem absurd 
today but the day will undoubtedly come when all this will become a reality — 
if not in my lifetime, certainly in yours. If you look at my life, it has been a long 
journey. But the system of flying had originated in my lifetime and it has reached 
its present stage now. I remember when 1 was in school [in England] 1 was 


336. See fn 327 in this section. 
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very much interested in this development. I read then about some trial flights in 
.\merica. where aircraft would fly for a short distance, about a hundred to two 
hundred yards. 1 was fascinated by this. In fact. I was so excited that I wrote 
to my father’" that soon I would fly to meet him. Well, that did not happen so 
quickly, though it would have been possible later. I remember visiting an 
aeronautical exhibition in 1910 in Germany where planes would take off after 
running down on a slope. They would fly for a few hundred yards and then fall 
down. It was in the early days; they could not fly farther — not more than two 
or three hundred yards. Then gradually things began to improve and have 
reached thus far. So 1 have seen this entire prwess happening over a period of 
about fifty years. 

Nobtxiy knows what your experiences of your country and of the world 
would be in thirty or forty years’ time, when you would be as old as I am now. 
provided you observed how rapidly the world is changing. And a changing 
world means that you are changing, and I am changing, the new generations 
are changing, because lifestyles affect human beings. If you live in Bhutan, 
where there is not much change, it is obvious that your lifestyle would be of a 
certain kind, and your way of thinking would also be different because that is 
determined by your lifestyle. This is how things proceed in the world. If you 
are living in the age of air travel, your attitude and lifestyle will be of a particular 
kind even if you have not travelled by air. So people’s thinking keeps changing. 
I do not mean to say that change means great progress. For instance, who can 
claim that the man who drives an engine knows everything about the engine or 
a motor mechanic about the motor? I am not prepared to say that he is more 
intelligent than our ancient sages who wrote the Upanishads or more intelligent 
than Plato? That is on a different level. But what I mean to say is that the 
common people’s thinking is affected by their environment, their society. That 
is obvious. Those of you, who have read about socialism, must be aw are of its 
fundamental principle that new methods [of prtxluction] have an impact on 
society. 

Now, I am in a dilemma. I have lived, and am still living, in a world which 
has its roots in the 1 9th Century. And now it is the middle of the 20th Century. 
There is a huge difference in the times between my world and yours, and the 
difference is not merely because an age has passed but also because new 
developments have taken place. How is one to bridge the gap between these 
two worlds at the intellectual level? It has nothing to do with our mutual 
relationship. You hold me in affection and have confidence in me and I have 


337. See fn 328 in this section. 
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similar feelings towards you. That is my good fortune. But I face one peculiar 
problem. It relates to the transformation that the world is undergoing and I 
have been experiencing this phenomenon very strongly. I am myself a witness 
to the changes that have taken place. Indeed, everyone is aware of their impact 
on the people, on their thinking, and, in fact, on all aspects of society. I realise 
that the youth and children of today are growing up in a different world. I try 
to sound their minds in order to have a glimpse into their emotions and feelings. 
The fact of the matter is it is very difficult to gauge these things. Then I try to 
recall what my own thinking was when I was your age and what I thought of 
the chasm between me and my elders. I thought there was a chasm. Surely 
you must also be thinking the same. I meet my grandsons — and it is a very 
close relationship and there is much affection between us; but their world is 
different; their ways are different. They belong to the modem world whereas 
I belong to a period which is fifty years old. This poses a problem. 

That is why I was wondering, when I began my address, as to what I 
should speak to you about. This was my dilemma. It is possible to offer 
superficial advice of different kinds and that advice may be very good too. But 
it is quite a different thing to peep into another person’s heart and mind. I do 
not wish to praise myself but I do have a knack to relate to other people at the 
level of their hearts and minds. Why and how I acquired this ability? This 
might have come with experience; I do not know. But it works even with 
people with whom I may have no close relationship, I mean at the intellectual 
level. Take, for instance, the peasants of India. I have never been a farmer 
myself nor have I ever owned even a yard of land. Yes, I have read books on 
farming and observed peasants working on their land and have thought about 
these matters. But I have no personal experience like a peasant’s. That cannot 
happen unless one works in the fields. It cannot be acquired through books. 
And my education was of a totally different kind. Yet if I am able to have a 
bond of affection with India’s peasants, and if I can establish it because of 
some special ability of mine, or whatever it is, that is a big thing for me. 

So I am in a bit of a dilemma; and the matter is quite complex. Let me tell 
you that very few people — whether they are young or old — can appreciate the 
existence of the gulf between different generations, especially in a changing 
world. There was a time when the world was not undergoing changes; it was 
static. So there was not so much gulf between the generations because everyone 
followed traditions generation after generation. But when there are changes in 
the world, each generation is affected by them and a gulf is created. It can be 
seen in abundant measure in India. Apart from that, schools and colleges are 
now having entrants of a different stock — I mean people whose fathers and 
grandfathers had never been to school or college. Well, this is a very happy 
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development; we want everybody to enrol. However, this also creates a new 
atmosphere, a new thinking and new patterns. These are matters which are 
constantly in my mind. 

I wrote a book. Discovery of fnilia, fifteen to sixteen years ago. That 
exercise of discovery still continues. What does the discovery of India mean? 

It amounts to the discovery of Indians. There are other things also; there are 
so many things in India, apart from its present inhabitants, and 1 am interested 
in all of them and, more especially, the youth ot India; how they are shaping up 
and what their thinking is. I have been moulded by special circumstances, a 
very major part of which had to do with our Ireedom movement, the struggle 
for freedom, and with Gandhiji. To you, all that happened in those years would 
seem like stories and fables. Very few of you may have seen Gandhiji, from 
afar or at close quarters, but most of you may have never seen him. 
In any case, there would hardly be anyone among you who had a close 
relationship w ith him, or anyone whose heart and mind has been overwhelmingly 
influenced by India's freedom struggle. But we certainly were, for good or 
bad. becau.se for ten, twenty, thirty, forty years layer upon layer of his influence 
kept piling up over us. It was no story for us; it was a matter of personal 
experience, and whatever we are today is as a result of that. Each one of us did 
not develop in the same fashion, but there was a common experience which all 
of us shared. 

As I said, all these things would seem like stories and fables to you. It is 
obvious that you would have respect for Gandhiji’s name, and for others also, 
our elders who are no longer with us. You may also have respect, and even 
affection, for the few who are still around. But their world is quite different 
from yours, which is merely due to the circumstances. I am not saying that 
anyone is to blame for this. Your environment is different and it will continue to 
change from day to day. Therefore, in this situation, it does not appeal to me 
that I should dictate as to what you ought to do or what not to do, although I 
believe I can advise you on many matters and that advice will be appropriate 
also. You will hear me, and do so with respect, but even then you will forget it 
because what one remembers is not what one simply hears with one's ears; 
what stays in one’s memory is some experience that has affected a person in a 
forceful way. That leaves an impress and moulds that person. But how does 
something that one remembers affects that person? Once I was talking with a 
young man. He said he remembered that I had gone to see him when he was ill 
ten to twelve years ago. He was sixteen or eighteen years of age at that time. 
He told me, "You had come to see me when I was ill and your visit made a 
great impression on me because I had heard of you, and the day you visited me 
has become a very important day for me. But now tho.se days are gone; you are 
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in a different world and I am in another.” He had written this to me, and so I 
drew your attention to this question. 

Though it is rather strange, but the history of a nation or a country is like 
a river which keeps flowing. The water may appear to be stationary, but all of 
it is continuously changing. The Ganga remains the Ganga but its water is 
being replaced all the time by different water. Similarly, nations and countries 
continue to exist but their inner content keeps changing, and it is quite right 
that there is change. If water does not flow down the river, it becomes stagnant. 
As you know, stagnant water is never fresh; it gets stale. We had been stagnant 
for a long time, for centuries, and the country had lost its vigour, its creativeness, 
its ability to produce something new, and in a sense it had lost the flame, the 
spark. It had grown stale and lifeless. The nation had become pale after remaining 
under pressure and facing adversity for a long time. Anyhow, we emerged out 
of that situation, though we had to pay a price. It is by paying the price that 
human beings develop. Anything that comes free of cost is not valued and may 
soon slip away. Anyhow, we paid the price, and it was a good price. 

Now, [atomic power] has given rise to a fear that can destroy the world. 
On the other hand, this power can also bring about a lot of development in the 
world. But can it? It is only a means by which a human being raises himself, 
his nation, his country. A savage does not become a better person if he gets a 
gun in his hand and starts shooting. Ultimately a nation raises itself by its 
quality. India will grow if we have quality which can come in various ways, 
but its biggest source definitely is our students coming out of schools and 
colleges and universities. That means going to institutions like universities for 
learning and becoming quality-oriented. It is a matter of crucial importance as 
to what extent we are able to raise the level of quality. This is important for the 
future. There is no doubt that it is enhancing. But there are factors which 
suppress it, and there is a tussle between the forces of progress and those of 
regression. So these are the major questions before us. I am sure all of you 
must be pondering over these issues in your own way. I do not want you to 
think too much; there is no need to tax your mind. You must keep your mind 
fresh and light for as long as possible. It is not desirable to burden yourself 
with worries at an early stage; there will be plenty of opportunities for that 
later. [Laughter] In fact you won’t be able to escape them. But as of now, if 
you can afford to keep your mind light, you must do so, though that does not 
mean that the mind should be empty! 

I have talked to you about various things and drawn your attention to 
certain matters. There is also the need for human beings and nations to have a 
balanced approach in their life. There are myriad dimensions of a nation’s 
progress and it has to advance on all of them. There are thousands of kinds of 
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people: they are in different occupations, and each human being has several 
facets. You are studying in universities, and participate in games and sports and 
there are other activities also. Well, all that is necessary. However, if you merely 
study for the sake of your university examination, you will possibly pass that 
examination, but you may later fail in the real examination of life. The test of 
life is more authentic. The examinations in colleges and universities are relatively 
easier. You must bear in mind that all that you learn in school, college, and 
university in a sense prepares you to be successful in life. You might pass an 
examination, by fair means or foul, or through learning by rote, or in a way that 
does not show that you are really competent. So you are actually incompetent, 
and soon, though not immediately, you would be proved worthless in the test 
of life, and whatever efforts you made would go waste. So these things have 
to be kept in mind. 

The entire world, including our country, is passing through strange times. 
It is a powerful, revolutionary period of change. On the one hand, there is 
large-scale unemployment and, on the other hand, the field is opening up for 
talented people and there are abundant opportunities for them. It is obvious that 
new and fresh opportunities are bound to grow in a country that is on the path 
of development. Now, if you come to me in a delegation asking for government 
jobs, 1 cannot help you. A few of you may get into the IAS or be selected by the 
Public Service Commission for some jobs. Everyone cannot be accommodated 
in the few avenues that are traditionally there. Other avenues have to be explored 
and these are, in fact, opening up in the fields of science, technology and 
industry, including small industries. 

We have recently embarked on a new project that is prospecting for oil. 
We had no expertise in that field earlier. But we looked around and got together 
some young geologists, about a hundred to two hundred promising boys and 
girls who had done MSc, and started giving them training in prospecting for 
oil. I met them after a year.'^^ They had not just made progress; they were 
working on projects with enthusiasm and gusto and were learning as well. 
Anyone who met them would be filled with happiness. This happens with me 
when 1 go to science laboratories and see thousands of young men and women 
working diligently on scientific projects. They are laying the foundations of the 
future progress of science which is so essential for India’s development. 

I feel gratified when I look at our young men in the armed forces. They are 
good quality. Similarly, there are good people in various other fields also. On 
the other hand, I often see people who fill me with despair. There are different 
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kinds of people in any country. However, I would like to tell you that in the 
India of today, and in the world too, though we are concerned especially with 
India, new avenues are opening up on all sides for talented and spirited people 
possessing a sense of adventure and grit. You have to prepare yourselves for 
these opportunities by moulding your minds and in other ways. I do not like the 
tendency among the people of this country who make outcries like, as they say 
in English, and I will translate it for you, “We are going to the dogs.” It is an 
ordinary expression, and rather awkward. People go about with long faces and 
keep moaning and groaning that things are going wrong and that the country is 
going to rack and ruin, or that the world is going downhill. It has become a 
profession with them. Maybe in every age some people feel this way. But I 
think that this tendency is slightly more conspicuous in India at present. Partly 
it is due to political reasons, criticising others on party basis, and also due to 
other reasons. It is a good thing to assess ourselves critically because it is 
harmful to turn a blind eye to our own faults. But to keep harping on the 
negative things, ignoring the positive things, and to create an atmosphere of 
despair and frustration is not at all a good thing. 

Some of you may have visited the India 1958 Exhibition. If not, then 
you must see it. While it is not fully representative of what India stands for, it 
does provide a glimpse of a small segment of present-day India. You can gauge 
from it what a variety of things are happening in the country. To a large extent 
I am aware of what is under way and so when I went there I was pleasantly 
surprised and it heartened me to see thousands of things happening in the 
country. So you should look at all that, not only at the weaknesses but at the 
overall picture. We should, of course, do whatever we can to remove our 
shortcomings. But to constantly harp on things which demoralise people and 
create negativity and frustration and to constantly deride ourselves is not an 
act of courage. It does not help anyone, neither us nor others. 

Well, you have been coming here for the last five years and you will be 
doing some essential things like singing and dancing and whatnot. I was listening 
to Dr Shrimali just now. He said that a suggestion has been made that these 
events should be held outside Delhi also. I strongly endorse this suggestion. I 
do not like it that people should assemble every time in Delhi. These events 
should be held by turn in other parts of India also, in the East, West and South, 
so that people get opportunity to see different parts of India. Nowadays one 
good thing that is happening is that people are going in large numbers for 
Bharat Darshan. Trains come loaded with students, farmers, in fact, people 
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from all walks of life. This is an excellent development. And it will be better it 
these events are held in different places so that every corner of India may 
experience these things. 

Anyhow, you will be doing many things this week. I do not know tor how 
many days you are here — I have forgotten. For ten days. I do hope this is the 
last round of speeches and lectures. 

Jai Hind. 

[Translation ends] 


233. To M.S. Thacker^^® 


October 28, 1958 

My dear Thacker,’^' 

I have mentioned on several occasions that it would be very desirable for our 
heads of National Laboratories to be connected with universities. That would 
be good for them and for the universities. They need not give very much time 
for this purpose. Thus, I should like Dr Krishnan'^’ to be associated with the 
University of Delhi in an honorary capacity. He can go there, perhaps, two or 
three times a month, and speak to the science students. I am sure that this 
would be greatly appreciated by the students, who will profit by it much. 

I would like you to take some steps in this matter. You can discuss it with 
Dr Krishnan and, later, write to the Delhi University. We should also suggest 
this to the other heads. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


340. File No. l7(273)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

341. Secretary, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, and Director-General, 
Council of Scientific and Indu.strial Research. 

342. K.S. Krishnan, Director, National Physical Laboratory, Delhi. 
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234. Sending Students Abroad for Research in 
Sociology^'*^ 

I confess that I do not quite understand these proposals. If the two foreign 
Professors are required here, they may come. But the idea of sending 1 2 Indians 
abroad for PhD degree in Sociology does not appeal to me. Sociology is a 
subject, partly of human interest everywhere, but more especially relating to 
the particular conditions in a country. I do not see how our people will help 
much by foreign study for future work in India. Of course any kind of additional 
knowledge is helpful. The only question is whether it is worthwhile for this 
particular purpose. 

1 should like the Minister of Community Development^'"' to see these papers. 
If he is an.xious to proceed with his proposals, 1 shall agree. 


(g) Culture 


235. To Bhagwat Saran Upadhyaya^^® 


September I, 1958 


Dear Shri Upadhyaya,''** 

Thank you for your letter of August 25.”^ I am very happy to learn that the 
National Encyclopaedia in Hindi is under preparation.’"* It has always surprised 
me that our National Language should not have such an encyclopaedia. Some 
of the other languages of India possess good encyclopaedias. 


343. Note to Subimal Dutt. Foreign Secretarv. 30 October 1958. JN Collection. 

344. S.K. Dey. 

345. JN Collection. 

346. Bhagwat Saran Upadhyaya( 1910-1982); archaeologist and historian; Head ofArchaeolog>, 
Allahabad and Lucknow Museums: Professor of Histor}. Vikram University, Ujjain: 
wrote more than 75 books; edited Hindi Encyclopaedia (Varanasi: Nagari Pracharani 
Sabha, 1963). Vol. 3; High Commissioner to Mauritius, May 1981-August 1982. 

Cpadhyaya’s letter to Nehru has not been traced. 

348. Hindi Encyclopaedia), sponsored by the Ministry' of Education, GOL was 

published by Nagari Pracharani Sabha, Varanasi, in twelve volumes between 1960 
and 1970. 
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But I am afraid it is quite beyond my capacity to find time to write for the 
encyclopaedia. Also, 1 could not possibly write on the subject you have 
mentioned because 1 could not treat it objectively having regard to the position 
I occupy. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

236. To B.V. Keskar^^ 

September 2, 1958 

My dear Balakrishna,^^’ 

Thank you for your letter of September 1 st.^^‘ I have read the long note attached 
to it, which deals w ith pricing of publications. 

You need not have taken all this trouble to send me this material. I have no 
particular grievance against your pricing policy. The only thing that struck me 
was that books sent abroad were priced too low. 

Reading the note you sent, I feel largely in agreement with the policy that 
is being pursued now,^*^^ and 1 have hardly any comments to make. I am all in 
favour of cheap books, so that they can have a larger market, in fact, I have 
been talking about this repeatedly in public and suggesting that cheap editions 
of 50,fXX) copies priced at, say, one rupee or a little more should be brought out 
of well-known classics. To some extent, a beginning appears to have been 
made by some publishers in Bombay. 

1 would like the Publications Division to price their books as low as possible 
consistently with efficiency. Of course, they should be made to pay their way, 
otherwise this would be an unbusiness like procedure. I quite agree that a large 


349. File No. 43(95)/57-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

350. Union Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting. 

351. Nehru had commented often that the Publications Division’s books were priced very 
low. Keskar set out the general principles and complained that Nehru’s observations had 
demoralised the officers of the Division and that they needed his advice to improve. 

352. The note sent by Keskar is not available. In his letter Keskar divided the publications into 
two categories: i) those for mass circulation; and ii) quality publications. In the second 
category, he wrote, they followed different strategies: either a) the private publishers’ 
policy of a high priced edition of 1,500 to 2,(XX) copies followed by a cheaper one 
depending on demand, or b) a large edition for the educated middle classes. He added that 
the Publications Division had sold a larger number of copies of books on general culture 
than it could ever be possible for a private producer. 
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edition low priced brings greater profit than a small edition at a high price. 
Further, it reaches far more people. We have to cultivate the reading habit in 
India, and we can only do so by cheap books. 

You have divided books into two classes: A and B. In regard to A, 1 agree 
entirely with what is said. In regard to B, I agree generally, but, even here, 
there is no need to fix a too high price simply because that is the commercial 
method. If, in your judgement, a lower price would have a larger sale and 
would not involve us in loss, then that is desirable. 

In other words, I agree that the economics of publishing by Government 
(or, indeed, by private publishers) should be worked out on the basis of large 
print orders. 

I see that you are pricing books sent to foreign countries separately. That 
is as it should be. 

I am glad that there is separation of accounts of general publications. I do 
not know how this is done. But I would like not only the accounts to be kept 
separately, but a sum allotted for publishing to be kept apart and to be used in 
a revolving way. That is to say, it should not get mixed up with the rest of your 
accounts. If you are making profits, then it is not necessary for you to have a 
special allocation for publishing from year to year, because the original sum 
should be more than ample. If the profits are considerable, a part of them can 
be turned over to the Government or to such other purpose as may be considered 
desirable. 1 do not know if the Finance Ministry will agree to this procedure. 

I am returning the note to you. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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237. To M.S. SugandhP^ 


3rd September 1958 

Dear Shri Sugandhi/*^*^ 

I have your letter of the 1 st September about the Kannada Advisory Committee.^^^ 
I can obviously be no judge myself about the merits of a book in the Kannada 
language. The matter is considered. I believe, by our Executive Committee and 
they decide according to their best Judgement. 

While I can offer no opinion about the particular book you mention, I think 
that a book should be judged on literary merits and free'dom of expression of 
opinion should be allowed. We do not want such literature to be restricted or 
suppressed because people may have different opinions about contents. 

In any event I cannot overrule our Executive Committee or the General 
Council of the Sahitya Akademi. I am forwarding your letter to them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


353. File No. 40(7)/57-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

354. (1899-1979); businessman, farmer and politician from Bijapur in Mysore; President, 
Kamatak Chamber of Commerce, Hubli, for ten years; associated with the Congress 
Party between 1935 and 1949; participated in the freedom struggle; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Assembly 1937-43; Independent Member of the Lok Sabha, 1957-62. 

355. Sugandhi had some reservations about the Sahitya Akademi publishing Masti Venkatesa 
Iyengar’s historical novel Chenna Basava Nayaka (1949). It dealt with court politics of 
the Veersaiva Nayaka state of Bidanur in Mysore during Hyder Ali’s rise to power. In 
March 1956, the Sahitya Akademi’s Advisory Board for Kannada unanimously 
recommended it for translation into other Indian languages, and it was being translated 
into Hindi and Telugu. Nehru was the President of the Sahitya Akademi. 

356. From late 1957, members of the Veersaiva community had agitated against the book for 
defaming the community. In June 1958, the Advisory Board for Kannada unanimously 
rejected these charges. 
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238. To Humayun Kabir^^ 


September 6, 1958 

My dear Humayun,^"’^ 

I had a visit today from Ramachandra Rao^^*^ (I think this was his name, but I 
am not sure). He is the man who has written a book about Nagarjun from the 
archaeological and historical point of view. He said that further enquiries and 
excavations^^^ had brought out, even more than before, the extreme importance 
of this site. It had now been demonstrated that this port on the Krishna river 
w as in intimate contact with Ceylon, South East Asia, etc. Thus, many important 
cultural links in the art history of India had been discovered. There was a 
school of craftsmanship there. I remember seeing this myself. 

He said that the work of excavation, etc., should be expedited, so that it 
can be completed before the great reservoir swallows up everything. Further, 
that this was not merely a question of preserving old sculptures, but finding 
out all we can from there about the ancient cultural traditions. Thus, the whole 
problem should be approached in terms of scholarship and knowledge. 

1 pass this on to you. I am myself greatly interested in Nagarjunkunda,^^' 
and 1 remember writing repeatedly about it to Maulana Saheb,^^“ and he was 
good enough to agree. Hiren Mukerji, the Communist MP, was also deeply 


357. File No. 40(21)/56-63-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

358. Union Minister ot State tor Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

359. P.R. Ramachandra Rao (d. 2007); advocate, writer and artist; senior advocate. Supreme 
Court ot India; legal adviser, German Embassy in India; wrote several books including Art 
of Nagarjun konda (Madras: Rachana, 1956) which won the President’s Award, 1956: 
produced documentaries on historical themes. 

360. The Government of India decided to excavate the site of the old Buddhist town of 
Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh and remove the remains and ruins existing there to a 
safer place as the proposed dam on the Krishna river would submerge the Nagaijunakonda 
valley. The foundation of the dam was laid by Nehru on 10 December 1955. 

36 1 . Nehru had been taking interest in the excavation work in Nagaijunakonda since 1 955. See 
SWJN/SS/30/pp. 220-221, SWJN/SS/31/p. 3, pp. 9-14, p. 103, p. 106 & pp. 108-109, 
SWJN7SS/32/pp. 95-96, SWJN/SS/36/p. 1 84 and S WJN/SS/38/pp. 176-177. 

362 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, former Union Minister for Education and Scientific Research, 
died February 1958. Culture was a responsibility of the Ministry of Education and 
Scientitic Research until the creation ot the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs in March 1958. 
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interested in this and, in fact, begged us to give up the whole project so as to 
preserve this site. That could not be done, but we gave assurances that everv 
effort will be made to remove properly every article of interest there. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


239. To Suresh Singh^®^ 


14, 1958 


^ W yiFTTr ^ 3IT| «ltl W f^FcTra ^ ^ 3T^ 

^1 ^ TtT ^ t M fecrra fq^i 


37N^ 


[Translation begins] 


September 14, 1958 

Dear Suresh Singhji,’^^ 

Some days ago I received your new book Jeev-Jagat}^^ I think it is a very' 
good book. I am glad that such a book has been written in Hindi. 

Yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


[Translation ends] 

363. Humayun Kabir replied on 7 September that the Ministrty had created a special division 
and had sent T.N. Ramachandran. former Joint Director General of Archaeology, to 
Nagaijunakonda to speed up the work. 

364. Papers of Suresh Singh of Kalakankar, NMML. 

365. (b. 1910); Hindi journalist and writer from Kalakankar, in Uttar Pradesh: wrote books in 
Hindi on subjects like animals, birds and nature. 

366. Literally, "The World of Living Beings'’. 

367. See fn 365 in this section. 

368. See fh 366 in this section. 
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240. To R.K. KhadilkaH®® 


7th October, 1958 

Dear Shri Khadilkar,™ 

1 have received a letter signed by you and a number of other MPs about 
Dr Ambedkar’s library.^’' In this it is suggested that Government should acquire 
this library. 

It is always a pity for a good library to be broken up and I should therefore 
like Dr Ambedkar’s library to be kept together. But 1 would hesitate very much 
in dealing with a matter which is under litigation. This is always embarrassing 
and leads to complications. 

Secondly, 1 have no idea of the nature of the contents of the library and the 
possible cost of acquisition. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


241. To R.R. Diwakar"^" 


lOlh October, 1 958 

My dear Diwakar,^^^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 4th October about the Children’s Film Society.^^^ 
I am, of course, in full sympathy with the object of this Children’s Film 
Society and I think we should pay particular attention to the production ot 
good films tor children. But, I think, it is better for me not to be associated, as 
far as possible, as patron or in any other capacity, with societies and 


369. File No. 40( 162)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

370. Mazdoor Kisan Party Member of the Lok Sabha from Ahmednagar, Bombay State. 

37 1 . It was reported that the personal library of the late B.R. Ambedkar was to be put up for 
public auction. 

372. JN Collection. 

373. President, Children’s Film Society of India. 

374. The Children s Film Society was established in May 1955, on the recommendation.s of 
the Film Inquiry Committee ( 1949), w ith the aim of providing the children with clean and 
healthy entertainment. 
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organisations doing various types of work. If I accept one, it becomes a little 
difficult for me to refuse another case. 

I hope therefore you will excuse me, but you have my good wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


242. To K.L. Shrimali'^® 


October 23, 1958 

My dear Shrimali,”^ 

Many months ago, Mulk Raj Anand’” sent me a letter in which he made various 
suggestions to introduce some kind of a spiritual dynamic in our Plan publicity. 
Some of them were not important; some others had some value. 

I have had this letter with me for nearly ten months, not knowing quite 
what to do with it. I am now .sending it to you. 

I would like to draw your attention more to the post.script of the letter than 
to the main body of it. Also to the suggestion about the dance drama group. 

In the postscript, it is suggested that there might be some kind of an Arts 
Council, a liaison body between the three academies.’™ I am not quite clear 
about this but, on the whole. I feel attracted to the proposal. 

Secondly, there is the suggestion to have a History of Indian Art. 1 think it 
is perfectly true that our knowledge of Indian art comes largely from books 
written by Western scholars. Some of these books are good, but after all. their 
approach is of the West. Could we get some Indian scholar to undertake this 
work? First of all, it should be on a rather small scale, say a book of 250 
pages — a broad survey. I do not mean a tourist survey, as many of our 
publications are, but with something deeper in it. If this is done satisfactorily, 
one could think of a bigger history of Indian Art. 

375. File No. 43(38)/56-64-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

376. Union Mini.ster of State for Education. 

377. Writer, noveli.st and art critic writing in English; taught at Indian universities from 1948 
to 1966. 

378. Namely, Sahitya Akademi, Lalit Kala Akademi and Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

379. Shrimali replied that a committee of artists and art critics had observed that there was no 
book in English on the subject, that one in an Indian language could be identified and used 
as a text book in schools offering fine arts courses. Or else, one could be chosen through 
a competition. 
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Thirdly, what has been said about open air theatres deserves consideration. 
Our v illagers are just waking to consciousness of the wider world. If we provide 
these open air theatres, which should not cost much, then more opportunities 
would be given to them to see films, dance troupes, dramas, etc. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(h) Architecture and Town Planning 

243. Gandhi Memorial at RajghaP^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The honourable MembeP^“ who has just spoken has criticised 
the Government for the delay in putting up any suitable memorial or monument. 
He is justified in criticising the Government. But at the same time this question 
has been one of extraordinary difficulty. Opinions have differed very greatly 
and one can understand the reason for that difference. On the one hand some 
people imagined that to do honour to a great man, one must put up some kind 
of ornate, huge structure. On the other hand, people thought it to be highly 
inappropriate and improper to put up an ornate structure. It was felt that it 
should be as the green grass and flowers do honour to a man who was essentially, 
if I may say so, more suited to the green grass of this land and the flowers of 
this land than to ornate buildings. So, this conflict remained and many proposals 
were made and considered and ultimately not accepted. 

Meanwhile, something was done there. Some trees were planted; some 
kind of platforms were made. The trees are attractive enough; but I must 
confess that the platform and the minor structures there are by no means 
attractive or artistic. However, they have continued simply because we were 
waiting for some suitable change. 


380. Shrimali said that the Ministry of Education was considering open air theatres in villages 
as part of its Social Education Programme. 

381. Speech in the Lok Sabha. 3 September 1958. U)k Sabha Debates, Second Series, 
Vol. XIX. cols 4542-4549. 

K.C. Reddy, Minister of Works, Housing & Supply, had moved a motion to amend 
Samadhi Act of 195 1 to ensure better administration of the Samadhi. 

382. N.G Ranga. 
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Then we invited artists, in fact from beyond India too; I believe, I am not 
quite sure, it was not merely confined to India. A committee was appointed to 
choose and we gave prizes — I forget exactly the amount — about Rs 10,000 or 
so for the first prize. Many proposals came, and I think, from other countries 
too. As is the habit, a choice is made without knowing who has sent the proposal 
so that there may be no partisanship; the names of the people who sent them 
were closed. Something was thus chosen. It was from an Indian architect”*’ 
which appealed to us. We examined it thoroughly. We consulted, apart from 
the committee, many other people here. Most of them liked it but some did not. 
We suggested some slight changes in it and those changes were also made; it 
took many months for the architect to do that. Ultimately, we have approved, 
as the honourable Member probably knows, of a certain design which is divided 
up into several phases and it shall take probably some years to complete. It is in 
a sense a simple enough design, at the same time, rather unusual. I cannot say 
straight off if everyone who sees it will like it immediately or not but it did. 
after very considerable thought and discussion, seem to us a suitable and 
appropriate one for Gandhiji, not ornate and yet having a certain touch of 
dignity and symbolism about it. There it is. 

In answer to some questions, it was stated that it would cost about Rs 50, 
60 or 70 lakhs; I forget. Most of this money was really going to be spent on 
earthen work. Subsequently we asked the architect to change that so that it 
need not be quite so high. I believe it has resulted in reducing the cost of the 
structure by more than half. I feel that, personally speaking, for myself, it is a 
suitable thing which will not hurt — if I may use the word — the chaste memory 
of Gandhiji by some unjust and ornate design. Some people suggested marble 
steps, a marble mausoleum. 

S.M. Banerjee;’*’ We do not want another Birla temple;”*’ it should be simple. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Some people suggested marble steps leading to the Jamuna 
and all that. That seemed to me, in this connection, rather hard suggestions. I 
do not know whatever other people think. Anyhow something has been decided. 
There has been delay no doubt but it was a thing which essentially was not 
necessarily a very urgent matter. Why should we hurry and put up something 
which afterwards we may regret? 1 believe very soon the first phase will start 

38.1. Vanu G Bhuta. 

384. Independent Member from Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 

385. On Mandir Marg near Connaught Place in New Delhi, Birla Temple is the prtpular name 

of the Laxminarayan Temple built by GD. Birla. 
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C. Krishnan Nair:^^^ You will not be there to regret; many of us may not be 

there to regret. Let us hurry up. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Anyhow, I hope we are not building there something only 
for the present generation; it is also for the other generations to come. 

C. Krishnan Nair: That is another condemnation of our generation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand this haste in putting up a memorial of 
this type. I am anxious enough too. Anyhow, I believe it is far more important 
that a suitable and proper thing should be put up there than something should 
be put up in haste. 

If the House will forgive my saying so — I am not referring to this House 
but to conditions in India today — the artistic taste has gone down. I am not 
talking about artists and architects but I am talking about the general artistic 
taste of the public; it is not of a very high order because we have been brought 
up from childhood in very inaesthetic [sic] and unartistic surroundings, partly 
because of British rule where architecture was an amorphous and ugly type 
that was developed and partly because of our moneyed people having a total 
absence of taste; they built expensive structures either to house themselves or 
even temples and others. There is a famous temple in Delhi which is not a 
model of artistic taste, whatever else it may be. 

So, we have somehow to get over this difficulty. People come to us and 
want to put up those very ornate structures, big tombs and marbles and all that 
and think it is very beautiful. First of all it may or may not be beautiful. But it is 
certainly totally inappropriate so far as Gandhiji was concerned. Anyhow, we 
thought that it was necessary to put it up. Some even thought that there should 
be no structure at all. I for one thought that nothing should be done, except 
that there should be an open space, properly arranged, a park if you like but 
there should be no structure at all. There were other conflicting opinions. I am 
not yet sure that it is a good thing to have anything. However, we have decided 
on something which is not a big structure. In fact except for the second phase 
of it where a rather big type of structure comes in the rest is — I cannot describe 
it really but any honourable Member can see the model. I believe the models are 
accessible to those who like to see them; it can be made accessible; it cannot 
be brought to Parliament House; it is too big but I am sure that my honourable 
colleague will have it placed somewhere where it can be seen. Anyhow, I hope 
that the first phase ot it, that is, the central arrangement, can begin and will 

386. Congress Member from Outer Delhi. 
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begin soon. That work is largely one of earth work and a lot of earth will have 
to be moved. 

It has been suggested — 1 think it is a good suggestion — that when this 
work starts and during the course of this work, it should not only be done in 
the normal way as things are done, but that each one of us, each citizen of 
Delhi and outside, should have the privilege of participating in that work to 
some extent — not to save money in that, although there is money, but by 
voluntary labour to be rather associated with this work. After that first stage 
work is over, although we have accepted the whole scheme, we shall again 
look at the first phase before going on to the second phase. 

C. Krishnan Nair: What does the Prime Minister think about the desirability 
of removing that site if you are going to spend a few lakhs of rupees? 
Because of the vagaries of Jamuna. it does not permit us and it may not 
last 50 or 100 years; it will all be washed away. Why not we have the site 
changed to the Ridge site where Gandhiji was living, behind that place?”*^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I do not understand this removing of the site. First of all. as 
I have just stated, this whole idea is to create a hillock there. If it is a hillcKk. 
well, it survives the Jamuna. The whole idea is to raise it; we have other protective 
works too, to protect it from the Jamuna. 

But I confes.s — 1 had not thought — I thought that the site had a certain 
value in it, a certain sentiment about it.^** You can put up a monument anywhere 
in India. But whatever else you might put up, that site also should be preserved 
in a proper way. 

C. Krishnan Nair: Bhangi Colony had the same sentiment. 

S.M. Banerjee: We were told that some of the renowned artists, men like 
Jamini Roy, Nandlal Bose and Vakil were consulted about it and they have 
given certain design. I contacted one of those artists and 1 hear that the 
designs placed by certain architects are being considered, but those simple 
designs given by these artists are not being considered. 

K.C. Reddy: They have all been considered. 

387. C.K. Nair had, earlier in the debate, warned that the Samadhi was exposed to flooding on 
the banks of the Jamuna. hence his preference for a site on the Ridge, behind Bhangi 
Colony, where Mahatma Gandhi used to live when in Delhi. 

388. Mahatma Gandhi was cremated at the site of Rajghat. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru: Many of these artists have been constantly consulted about 
this matter. At the present moment, an artist is very important, but when you 
are looking at a big scheme, it is more the architect plus the artist that comes 
in. And both of them have been considered. In fact, in the scheme, it is suggested 
that at various places there should be big friezes. There we have consulted the 
artists already for those friezes. 

WT WTFT:'*’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t sIr ^ ^ 

Tim ^ [sic] ^ ^ 

t, ^TRBT ^ #1T, ?ZHT fPTfl...'^ 


[Translation begins] 

Naval Prabhakar:”' On the one side of this site is the sewage drain and on 
the other side are slums. Have you thought of any solution of this? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Obviously, we shall have to think about it. These will have to 
be removed... 

[Translation ends] 

May 1 say a word about the name? Honourable Member suggested that the 
name should be changed. There is no particular virtue in changing the name. I 
suggest that the name should not be changed. You don’t increase Gandhiji’s 
fame or repute by calling it something else. It is the Gandhi Memorial at Rajghat. 
Now, to change the name — practically all Delhi and all India has heard of Rajghat, 
maybe other parts outside India too — there is nothing wrong about Rajghat. It 
is an old name. It is the name of the place. It is the Gandhi Memorial at Rajghat. 
By calling this Bill the Gandhi Memorial Bill — or whatever it is — at Rajghat, it 
does not make very much difference. But speaking for myself, my preference 
is for the name to retnain as it is. 


389. Congress Member from Outer Delhi (Reserved constituency). 

390. Interventions by some Members requesting allotment of more time for discussion on this 
subject have been omitted. 

391. See fn 389 in this section. 

392. See fh 390 in this section. 
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Prabhat Kar:^*^^ It can be called the Gandhi Memorial at Rajghat Bill. Now it 
is Rajghat Samadhi. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: But why is it necessary? The statute does not count. It is the 
name of the place, not the statute. 


244. To K.C. Reddy"®^ 


September 10, 1958 

My dear Reddy, 

Your letter of September 10 about the rent for Vigyan Bhavan.'*^ I agree that 
you may for the present adhere to the revised rents. 1 think, however, that the 
rent charged by Sapru House and the All India Fine Arts & Crafts SrK'iety is 
much too high. 

I do not see why we should reserve Vigyan Bhavan tor official use. That is 
rather a waste of a fine hall and building. Surely there cannot be much wear 
and tear because of increased use and in any event the income from it will 
more than compensate for wear and tear. 1 am however thinking not so much 
of income but the halls and committee rooms like this should be used more. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


393. CPI Member from Hoogly, West Bengal. 

394. File No. 28(21 )/56-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

395. Union Minister of Works, Housing & Supply. 

396. Vigyan Bhavan was built in 1956 as the principal convention centre of the Government 
of India in New Delhi. 
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245. To K. Kamaraj Nadai^®^ 


Paro, Bhutan 
26th September, 1958 

My dear Kamaraj, 

Many years ago, the then Governor of Madras, Lord Pentland,^*^ invited Patrick 
Geddes**^^^ to come and advise on planning in Madras Province.^’ Patrick Geddes 
was a remarkable man and his ideas on Planning with the least possible upset to 
existing conditions and at the same time keeping the cultural features and the 
way of life of the people intact were extraordinarily good. He made various 
plans for cities and villages in Madras State, also in UP and some other parts of 
India. I have just seen a book containing extracts from his planning notes. This 
book is called Patrick Geddes in India, edited by Jaqueline Tyrwhitt.^“ It was 
published by Humphries of London in 1947. 

1 should like you to collect, as far as possible, his notes on this planning in 
Madras State. They must be available in some of the Municipalities. These 
notes might be helpful to your Government, both for those places and elsewhere. 
Among the places about which he wrote notes were Trichinopoly. Perhaps 
your Local Self-Government Department could address the various Municipalities 
and ask them if they have any such notes. 


397. File No. 17(312)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

398. Chief Minister of Madras. 

399. John Sinclair, Baron Pentland (1860-1925); Scottish politician; Member of British 
Parliament, 1 892-95 and 1 897- 1 909; Secretary for Scotland, 1 905- 1 2; Governor of Madras. 
1912-19. 

4(X). Scottish Biologist, sociologist and pioneering town planner; lectured and worked with 
Indian surveyors during his visit to India in 1915. Nehru had written to Indira Gandhi on 
5 July 1935 on Geddes’s educational ideas. See SWJN/FS/6/pp. 385-392. 

401. Geddes conducted an exhibition on Cities and Town Planning in Madras University in 
January 1915 and spent a few months thereafter touring Madras Presidency. 

402. Mary Jaqueline Tyrwhitt (1905-1983); British landscape architect and town planner, 
academic and author; instrumental in bringing Geddes’s town-planning theories to a 
wider audience long after his death in 1932; edited Patrick Geddes in India (London: 
Humphries, 1947); lectured in Canada and USA; acted as UN consultant on housing and 
education programme; in 1976, at the Habitat gathering in Vancouver, she emphasised the 
validity of Geddes s theories for contemporary town planning. 
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I find that Patrick Geddes prepared reports on the following towns. A 
number of these are now in Andhra Pradesh: 


Bellary 

Bezwada 

Concanada 

Coimbatore 

Salem 

Tanjore 

Tiruvattiswarenpet 


Conjeeveram 

Guntur 

Madura 

Nellore 

Trichinopoly 

Vizagapatnam 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


246. Patrick Geddes and Slums^ 

I am sending you a small but very interesting book Patrick Geddes in India. 
This contains various extracts from his notes on planning in a number ot Indian 
towns and villages. These notes date back to 1915-19, but there is much in 
them which is illuminating. Patrick Geddes was a pioneer of great note in 
planning on a human basis, keeping the background of the people before him. 
He called this “conservative surgery” instead of the usual engineer’s way which 
often ignores the human aspect, the old cultural aspect as well as expense. 
Since Patrick Geddes wrote his notes, much has happened and planning has 
proceeded on a more sensible basis and many of his views have been adopted 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

2. It is probably true that much of what he has written applies to small 
towns and perhaps not .so much to Delhi. But even in Delhi the question of 
slums could be approached in this way. Apart from the main arteries of traffic, 
there is no need at all for straight roads ignoring all other factors. 

3 . I should like you to read through this book and show it to your colleagues 
in Planning. The book has to be returned to me afterwards. 


40.1. Note, written at Paro, Bhutan. 26 September 1958, for G Mukharji, Chairman. Town 
Planning Organisation, GOl. File No. 1 7(3 1 2)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 
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247. To Sampurnanand"^ 


Paro, Bhutan 
26th September, 1958 

My dear Sampumanand,"®’ 

I wonder if you remember Patrick Geddes who came to India roundabout 
1915 or so. He was a town planner of genius who thought in terms of the 
human element and old cultural traditions in addition to modem planning. I 
think he wrote notes about the planning of Allahabad, Lucknow, Balrampur and 
some other places in UP. It would be worthwhile your trying to get the original 
notes from these Municipalities. I think they will be helpful in our approach to 
planning and especially slum conditions. I think he made a note about Banaras 
also. 

I have just been reading a small book called Patrick Geddes in India, 
edited by Jaqueline Tyrwhitt and published by Humphries of London in 1947. 
This gives extracts from many of the notes of his with pictures. It will be 
worthwhile your trying to get a copy of this book. My copy has been lent [sic] 
to me. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


404. File No. l7(3l2V58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

405. Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 
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248. ToB.C. Roy^ 


Paro, Bhutan 
26th September, 1958 


My dear Bidhan,"®’ 

I have just been reading a little interesting book called Patrick Geddes in India, 
edited by Jaqueline Tyrwhitt and published by Humphries of London in 1 947. 
You will remember that Patrick Geddes came out here about forty years ago or 
more. He was a man of genius in planning and many of his ideas have 
subsequently been adopted. He kept the human element always before him as 
well as the cultural aspect and did not want to uproot people. He wrote numerous 
notes which I think include some notes about Bengal and Calcutta planning. I 
wonder if this book is available in your libraries. In any event, you might find in 
the files of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation his old notes of 1915-19. In 
particular his ideas are helpful in dealing with slum areas.""** 


Yours affectionately, 
[Jawaharlal] 


406. File No. l7(312)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

407. Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

408. B.C. Roy replied on 10 October that he knew about Geddes, had probably met him in 
Calcutta, and had now read the book on Nehru’s reference; also, the Calcutta Municipality 
had discussed his improvement plans in 1915-1919 and had as a result widened roads and 
laid out parks. 
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249. To Y.B. Chavan'^ 


Paro, Bhutan 
26th September, 1958 

My dear Chavan.""® 

In 19 1 5 or thereabouts, Patrick Geddes, a pioneer in town planning, was invited 
to India. He always thought of the human aspect of planning and observation 
of cultural traditions. He visited various parts of India, including the then Bombay 
Province and drew up notes recommending various methods of approaching 
the question of planning in towns and villages. These notes were extraordinarily 
good. A small book has come out called Patrick Geddes in India, edited by 
Jaqueline Tyrwhitt and published by Humphries of London in 1947. Possibly 
you have this book in one of your libraries. If not, then it is worthwhile 
obtaining it. 

I will suggest to you to try to find out from the Bombay Corporation or 
maybe some other Municipalities if you can find his original notes. He was 
particularly helpful in dealing with slum areas."*" 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


409. File No. !7(3l2)/58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

410. Chief Minister of Bombay. 

411. Y.B. Chavan replied on 16 October 1958 that Patrick Geddes’s original notes on town 
planning in the towns of Nadiad, Broach, Thana and Surat were available and those on 
Ahmedabad, Bombay, Baroda and Nagpur were being located. He added that “all the.se 
notes were submitted to Government during the years 1915-1916, but Government 
considered them as of little value compared to the money paid to Patrick Geddes for 
writing them. It appears that though they were published, they were not widely circulated 
and it was specifically stated ‘that Government wish to be understood clearly that there 
are many statements in Geddes’s notes with which they do not agree’.’’ Chavan asked 
whether Nehru wished to see the original notes. Nehru replied on 20 October telling 
Chavan not to send him the notes. He added, “You might consider, however, the desirability 
of printing those old notes of Geddes in pamphlet form, or suitable extracts from them, 
as these might be useful to your municipalities as well as others.’’ 
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250. Reducing Construction Costs^^^ 

The President has been pleased to send me two notes after his return from 
Japan.^’^ 

2. One of these notes relates to the considerable part of the investment 
on any plant going into buildings.^'^ The other deals with the amount of space 
wasted by us in railway tracks, big railway stations and platforms, etc.^’^ Also 
with the desirability of using every small vacant space for growing something 
edible. Further that two or three crops might be raised at the same time from 
the same plot of land. 

3. I am sending these notes to all the Ministers for their consideration 
and such action as maybe feasible. 

4. My own impression is that we spend too much on construction work. 
Apart from the actual construction, there is rather heavy expenditure on so- 
called amenities like air-conditioners. Sometimes two or three air-conditioners 
are put up in each room. All this increases the cost of structures greatly. Our 
standards appear to be American or Western European, although they hardly fit 
in with conditions in India. Japan is a much better example for us to learn from. 


412. Note, 7 October, 1958, File No. 95/CF/58, Cabinet Secretariat. Also available in JN 
Collection. 

413. President Rajendra Prasad went on an eight-day goodwill visit to Japan in the last week 
of September. 

414. In his note of 6 October, Rajendra Prasad wrote that his impression about Japanese 
industry was “that greater emphasis is laid on the essential part than on that portion of 
the building which serves as a facade.” He suggested that if their system was adopted, 
considerable saving in investment might be effected with consequent reduction in the cost 
of production and price of the article produced. In his view there was room for reducing 
investment on the building part of the factories both in the public and the private sectors 
in India. As regards investment on the residence of workers of all grades, he said it should 
not be treated as a part of investment on the industry, but an expenditure on social 
welfare. 

415. Rajendra Prasad wrote, “There is not one inch more of land taken for the railways [in 
Japan] than is absolutely necessaiy for running them. For example... in the countryside, 
every inch right up to the rail track is cultivated. Their platforms are narrow and not very 
long. They do not believe in providing accommodation for large numbers of people 
waiting for trains on the platforms or in waiting rooms at railway stations. They prefer 
to run more trains so that no one has to wait long for a train. The platforms also are not 
very showy but are scrupulously clean and reasonably comfortable for the number of 
people expected to be on them.” 
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5. Even in regard to schools, I have repeatedly said that we should save 
money on constructions. 

6. It is more important for us to start the productive apparatus of the 
country functioning even though the buildings put up are not lasting. We can 
improve the buildings later. In West Germany, after the last war, plants were 
.set right before anything else was done. 

7. 1 would particularly invite the attention of the Ministers of Works, 
Housing & Supply,""* Food & Agriculture^'^ and Railways'"* to what the President 
has been pleased to say. 

8. lam sending copies of these notes to Chief Ministers of States also. 

251. To K.C. Reddy"'^ 


October 11, 1958 

My dear Reddy, 

During the Bank Conference in Delhi, our visitors from abroad had been much 
impressed by the Vigyan Bhavan and the Ashoka Hotel/“‘ But a few of them 
have quietly pointed out that in some ways the work on both these big buildings 
lacked finish and indeed was slightly shoddy. The wood-work appeared to be 
cracking up and even the ceiling showed hasty work and faults were now 
appearing. I do not know about this, but I am merely passing this on to you so 
that your Engineers could examine this. 


416. K.C. Reddy. 

417. Ajit Prasad Jain. 

418. Jagjivan Ram. 

419. JN Collection. 

420. Union Minister of Works, Housing & Supply. 

42 1 . Ashoka Hotel was built in 1956 by the Government of India as the first major hotel in the 
public sector. 

GD. Birla, who entertained the delegates and guests from abroad attending the bank 
conferences held from 6 to 10 October, wrote to Nehru on 9 October: “Often people 
form impressions not so much by the financial and the economic events as with the 
surroundings in which they work and the treatment that they receive. From this angle 
when the guests find themselves deliberating in a first-class Hall better than any they 
have in Washington, living in a hotel most modem and comfortable and observing the 
orderliness, the cleanliness and the consideration that they find in all our arrangements, 
naturally it indicates to them the reflection of the Indian mind.” 
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The criticism was that while we can do very good work, we are apt to 
slacken and not finish it off properly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


252. To S.K. Patil"^^ 


I4th October, 1958 

My dear 

Mulraj Kersondas'^-^ spoke to me about another matter also today. I gather that 
he has discussed this with you some days or weeks ago. This is about a scheme 
for building flats on the marshy land from Sion Bridge right up to the aercxirorne 
in Bombay. This would require filling in of that marshy land. This can easily be 
done now because of the scheme ot the Communications Ministry to pull 
down some of the hill tops nearby. To use that earth in tilling this place up 
would mean double saving. 

Flats in Bombay, of course, are in great demand and any such scheme 
would undoubtedly serve a very useful purpose. 

Mulraj thought that it would be a good thing if the Congressmen could take 
it up and it should not be difficult to raise the money tor it. 

I am no Judge of these schemes, but prima tacie what he said appeared to 
me to be worthwhile. Perhaps you could give some thought to this matter and 
discuss it with him and K.K. Shah.^"^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


422. JN Collection. 

423. Union Mini.ster of Transport and Communications and a Congress leader from Bombay. 

424. An entrepreneur from Bombay. 

425. President, Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee. 
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253. Construction of Jallianwala Bagh Memorial^^ 

Shri Amrit Kaur"^’^ briefly explained to the Chairman the circumstances in which 
it was proposed to allot to Messrs Dholpur Stone Agency the work for 
completion of the construction of the Memorial left over by the previous 
contractor who unfortunately died recently. She said that this was a firm of 
repute and was responsible for the execution of the stone work of the Supreme 
Court, Vigyan Bhavan and the multi-storeyed building^ at Queen Victoria Road. 
The firm was agreeable to undertake the entire building work on the same 
terms and conditions as were agreed to with the previous contractor. Shri 
Rijhwani^’^ said that this firm were the suppliers of stone for the construction 
of the buildings mentioned above and were not entrusted with the actual 
construction. He had, however, no objection to giving the work to them if the 
Architects were satisfied with their performance. This was accepted. 

2. In the note circulated with the agenda, there was an item of expenditure 
of Rs 20,000/- on account of “a clerk of works and his assistant”. The Chairman 
questioned the inclusion of this item in the statement of expenditure. Both Shri 
Mehandru^"^ and Shri Rijhwani explained that this was in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement and was the liability of the employer. 

3. Shri Mehandru then briefly explained the reasons for an increase of 
Rs 2,63,859 in the estimated expenditure. The Chairman said that, since the 
original estimate of Rs 6 lakhs for the construction of the Memorial was 
sanctioned by the Cabinet, it would be necessary to obtain Cabinet’s approval 


426. Minutes of a meeting of the Construction Sub-Committee of the trustees of the Jallianwala 
Bagh National Memorial Trust, New Delhi, 16 October 1958. File No. G-28(A), AICC 
Papers. NMML. Extracts. Jawaharlal Nehru was the Chairman of the Trust. 

The Jallianwala Bagh National Memorial Trust had approved the design of a martyrs’ 
memorial in 1956. The design was prepared jointly by Benjamin Polk, an American 
architect, and T.R. Mehandru, an Indian architect. 

427. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Trustee, Jallianwala Bagh National Memorial Trust. 

428. J.M. Rijhwani; Chief Engineer, Central Public Works Department; member. Comfort 
Survey Committee on Low Cost Houses constituted under the Ministry of Works, 
Housing & Supply (National Buildings Organisation), August 1954; member, committee 
for planning measures against floods and similar calamities in Delhi, 1958; chairman, 
technical committee appointed by GOI to recommend measures for stabilising and 
augmenting Delhi’s water supply, 1959. 

429. T.R. Mehandru; architect and consulting engineer; practi.sed as an architect in Lahore and 
later in Delhi. 
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to the revised estimate also and that in view of this increase in the estimate, the 
revised figures of expenditure should be carefully examined by Shri Rijhwani 
and a note prepared for submission to the Cabinet justifying the increase. 

4. The Chairman then wanted to know the actual amount required for 
expenditure during the current financial year. It was pointed out that the payments 
so far made amounted to Rs 3 lakhs and that the Ministry of Scientific Research 
& Cultural Affairs had already made a budget provision of Rs 2 lakhs to meet 
requirements during the year. Shri Mehandru said that he needed a sum of Rs 
4 lakhs during the remaining part of the year in order to ensure that the work 
w as completed by the end of March 1959. The Chairman said, and the Committee 
agreed, that it would not be proper to make payments in excess of the amount 
of Rs 6 lakhs actually sanctioned. Shri Mehandru agreed that a payment of Rs 
2 lakhs should be made for the present and that he would in the meantime 
reassess his actual requirements during the current financial year and then 
approach the Committee for more funds, if necessary. This he would do only 
after the additional expenditure of Rs 2,63,859 was sanctioned by the Cabinet. 
It was decided that the Ministry of Scientific Research & Cultural Affairs should 
be asked to place a sum of Rs 2 lakhs at the disposal of the Secretary, Jallianwala 
Bagh National Memorial Trust, to meet their immediate needs... 

Signed. S.C. Mukerji Signed. Jawaharlal Nehru 

Secretary Chairman 


254. To K.C. Reddy'^' 


October 21, 1958 

My dear Reddy, 

I have received a note from the Town Planning Organisation^’^ on “Optimum 
Development of Central Secretariat Complex”. I presume you have received a 
copy of this note also. If not, you should obtain it from the Town Planning 
Organisation or, rather, from the Health Ministry. 

1 have briefly looked into this note and, more especially, in their summing 
up. From this, it appears that we have to pay immediate attention to the proposed 


430. The memorial was eventually built at a cost of Rs 9.25 lakhs. 

43 1 . File No. 2( 175)/57-66-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

432. The Town Planning Organisation was set up in December 1955 by the Government of 
India. Ministry of Health, and was placed under the administrative control of the Chairman, 
Delhi Improvement Trust. 
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expansion of the Central Vista/’^ This has to be controlled, otherwise it will 
lead to all manner of complications. I should like to draw your particular attention 
to the suggestion and proposals made in this note, both in regard to having less 
density of population in some places, and greater density in other places which 
are thinly populated now. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


255. Decoration of Public Spaces'*^ 

For some time past a kind of an arch has been put up at the meeting of Kitchner 
Road^^*^ and Willingdon Crescent.^^^ Presumably, this was put up as some part 
of a decoration in honour of eminent visitors and guests from abroad. 

2. Originally, this was some kind of a rather crude effort creating, I 
think, something fortlike effect. Lately, just before the President’s return from 
Japan, the arch was covered with evergreens and it became a pleasing sight. 
Today I noticed with horror that the evergreens have been removed and the 
bare scaffolding of wood and bamboos has been left. On this stretches out a 
banner of welcome to the delegates of some conference that is going to take 
place. 

3. I should like to know who is responsible for all this type of decoration 
on the roads and in particular for this arch. Why was a rather beautiful thing 
converted into something that is ugly and painful to look at? Even if the 
old greenery on the arch was fading, it was still a pleasing sight and would 
have continued to be so tor a considerable time. In any event, to remove it and 
leave the bare wooden framework like some scaffolding is an extreme lack of 
wisdom. The fact that a banner of welcome is put up there does not add to the 
beauty of it. 


433. The open spaces on both sides of Rajpath, the two-mile-long avenue from Rashtrapati 
Bhavan to India Gate. 

434. Note to M.R.A. Baig, Chief of Protocol, MEA, 21 October 1958, File No. 2(285)758-64- 
PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

435. Now Sardar Patel Marg. 

436. Now Mother Teresa Crescent. 
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4. I should like you to be good enough to enquire into this. Either that 
framework should be covered quickly with evergreens again or it should be 
removed completely. The scaffolding should not be left. I might add that 
covering it with cloth or something is generally not desirable nor aesthetic. 
Nothing is more graceful and charming to the eyesight than greenery. 

5 . I find that in our decoration the importance of greenery is not adequately 
realised and it is considered that something of tinsel work is beautiful. 1 wish 
that the person in charge should develop a more artistic and aesthetic sense. 


256. To K.N. Katju^^^ 


October 23, 1958 


My dear Kailas Nath,^^^ 

I have received copies of letters that Kamta Prasad has addressed to you, about 
the construction of the new Secretariat and Vidhan Sabha Bhavan^ in Bhopal. 
I do not attach much importance to what Kamta Prasad says, but I do think 
that we should avoid putting up elaborate and showy buildings at this stage. I 
suppose you have considered this matter. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


437. JN Collection. 

438. Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh. 

439. The Legislative Assembly hall. 
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(i) Health 


257. Tuberculosis Control Programme'*^ 

Dr P.V. Benjamin^' came to see me today, and I discussed with him the 
Tuberculosis control programme in India. Shri V.K.B. Pillai, Secretary of the 
Health Ministry', also sent me a note on the anti-Tuberculosis schemes under 
the Second Five Year Plan. From this note, it appears that certain equipment 
and machines were supplied earlier this year to a number of States. In many of 
these States, equipment is still lying in packing cases and unused. Of the 59 
machines supplied, only 23 have been installed. This is a poor record which 
does not do credit to us or to the States. 

2. I imagine that this delay in utilisation of these machines has been due 
to the lack of trained personnel. As always, what counts most is the trained 
individual, and not so much the machine. What steps then are we taking for 
such training? 

3. I gather that the original scheme for T.B. control in India was estimated 
to cost Rs 1 17 lakhs. This involved foreign exchange for equipment for Rs 75 
lakhs. WHO and UNICEF offered to give full equipment for this scheme, which 
apparently covered not only Rs 75 lakhs of foreign exchange, but probably Rs 
10 lakhs or more. Thus, the original scheme of Rs 1 17 lakhs was reduced by 
Rs 75 lakhs to Rs 42 lakhs. This now involved no foreign exchange. 

4. But WHO insisted that there should be a T.B. National Training Centre 
to train persons to man the clinics which we were establishing — doctors, public 
health nurses, laboratory technicians. X-ray specialists, etc. Such a Training 
Centre is estimated to cost about Rs 30 lakhs. This figure includes the running 
expenses till the end of the Second Plan. 

5. Thus, the present position is that if we agree to what WHO says, this 
will mean an expenditure of Rs 72 lakhs for this scheme by the Government of 


440. Note to D.P. Karmarkar, Union Minister of State for Health, 1 September 1958. File No. 
28/57/58-7 1 -PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

441 . ( 1 896-1972); physician and Tuberculosis expert: medical superintendant. Union Mission 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Arogyavaram (Gift of Health), Chittoor, Andhra Pradesh; 
Tuberculosis Adviser to the Government of India, 1947-62; Technical Adviser to the 
Tuberculosis Association of India: first Indian physician to receive Sir Robert Philip 
Memorial Medal given by the Council of the British National Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis; co-editor. The Indian Journal of Tuberculosis. 
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India (involving no foreign exchange) and Rs 75 to Rs 85 lakhs of equipment 
supplied by WHO and UNICEF. The amount we spend is considerably less 
than Rs 1 17 lakhs in the original scheme, and involves no foreign exchange. 

6. It is not clear to me why this matter has got held up. This means not 
only that we cannot take advantage of the generous offer of WHO and UNICEF, 
but the whole scheme is postponed. Because of the lack of trained people also 
our existing equipment is not being used in many States. 

7. I should like to know why this delay is taking place and why we 
cannot expedite this scheme and take advantage of the offer of WHO and 
UNICEF. 

8. lam addressing the States where equipment has been sent and has not 
yet been installed, and enquiring from them why they have failed to take 
advantage of it. 


258. To D.R Karmarkar"^' 


September 1, 1958 

My dear Karmarkar, 

I saw Dr Benjamin today. As a result of the talk I had with him, and the paper 
which Pillai sent me, I have written a note^^ to you. 1 am also communicating 
with the States which have received equipment and have not used it yet. 

I wish these matters should not be held up. We must come to decisions 
rapidly in everything that we take up. If we cannot do something, we should 
say so. 

I was rather distressed to find that Dr Benjamin was very frustrated. In 
fact, he said he had practically nothing to do and had indicated his desire to go 
back to South India. As I wrote to you previously, I have a high regard for Dr 
Benjamin. Indeed, he has a very considerable international reputation. It would 
be a pity for us to lose him. There was some talk of giving him some kind of an 
extension for a year."^ There does not appear to me any particular point in an 
extension for a year when he is in the middle of a scheme. Some time ago, the 
Cabinet decided that extensions of this type to scientists and experts should 
normally be for two years. I think that Dr Benjamin should be assured that we 
want him here till the end of the Second Five Year Plan. It is only then that we 


442. File No. 28/57/58-7 LPMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

443. See item 257. 

444. The retirement age of Government officials at the time was 55 years. 
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can expect good work from him. If he is uncertain of his future, he cannot do 
much continuous work. 

Our Scientific Departments and Health Ministry have to deal with high 
class scientists and experts. They are a class apart from our Administrative 
Service. They are much rarer than the administrators. We have to take advantage 
of them to the utmost extent because, as a matter of fact, they are not easily 
replaceable.''^’ We lack first-class men in that respect. We can only get good 
work out of them if we give them full opportunity to do it and treat them with 
consideration. The whole purpose of our scientific policy resolution^ was 
this. It is unfortunate that a man like Benjamin should feel unhappy and frustrated 
and want to leave his work here. Any international organisation would gladly 
pick him up if it had the chance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


259. Eradication of Malaria'^^ 

I welcome this little book on the eradication of Malaria."^^ Our country suffers 
from many diseases which take their toll of lives from year to year. Gradually, 
the fight against them progresses, and their incidence decreases. The rapid 
lowering of our death rate is evidence of the success we are achieving in public 
health and our struggle against disease. A time will come, I hope, when we 
shall have abolished these major diseases from India. 

Malaria may not appear to be as frightful as some other diseases which act 
more swiftly. But, perhaps, it has been more widespread, more far-reaching 

445. Recommending two years’ extension for S.P. Sinha, Chief Director of the National Sample 
Survey, Nehru stated in a note to the Cabinet Secretary on 5 October 1958: “It is clear 
that if Shri S.P. Sinha is really an expert at his work, which is of a highly technical kind, 
then there can be no question of his retirement whatever the age. 1 thought we had made 
this quite clear in the Cabinet.” S.P. Sinha was being asked to retire having attained the age 
of fifty-six. In fact he retired in September 1957 but was re-employed. For Nehru’s letter 
of 1 November 1957 to the then Cabinet Secretary regarding Sinha’s extension, see 
SWJN/SS/40/pp. 306-307. 

446. Nehru presented the Government’s Scientific Policy Resolution of 4 March 1958 in the 
Lok Sabha on 13 March 1958. 

447. Message, I September 1958. JN Collection. 

448. Dr D.K. Viswanathan, The Conquest of Malaria: An I ndo- American Cooperative Effort 
(Madras: Company Institute Press, 1958). 
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and has affected a larger number of people than any other disease. It lowers 
the vitality of a nation and its capacity for work and progress. It has been, and 
is, one of our most formidable problems. 1 think that one of the major victories 
of our post-independence period has been the success we have attained in the 
progressive eradication of Malaria from various parts of India. The National 
Malaria Control Programme of India^*^ started in 1952, and gradually gathered 
momentum by 1955. In this brief period since then, the results achieved have 
been significant. I look forward to the day, not far distant, when this programme 
of the eradication of Malaria will be completed, and the people of India will free 
themselves from this scourge. 


260. Cable to Walter Nash'*®" 

Thank you for your letter of 23rd September’*^' and your offer to make a 
further capital grant this year of the order of about £100,000 to assist in the 
completion of the Institute of Medical Sciences in Delhi. 

2. We are grateful for this offer and will put up a formal request in the usual 
manner for further Colombo Plan assistance for the Institute of Medical 
Sciences. 


449. In 1952, the Scientific Advisory Boiirdof the Indian Council of Medical Research supported 
the Malaria Control Programme recommended by the Shore Committee in 1946. The 
programme was launched in April 1953 by the Malaria Institute ot India with the 
cooperation of the World Health Organisation, UNICEF, R(x:keteller Foundation, Technical 
Cooperation Mission (USA) and State malariologi.sts. In 1958, the objective of the 
programme was changed from control to total eradication of malaria. 

450. 9 October 1958. JN Collection. 

451. Walter Nash, Prime Minister of New Zealand, had made the offer after visiting the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciencs in March 1958. 
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261. To M.D.D. Gilder^"^ 


October 15, 1958 


My dear Gilder/^^ 

I have your letter of October 14. I do not quite know what message to send 
you for your Institute of Scientific Studies for the Prevention of Alcoholism. It 
seems to me that the best way to approach this subject is through scientific 
studies. A mere sentimental approach does not take one far. Therefore, 1 am 
glad that this scientific approach is being made, and I hope it will yield success. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(j) Science and Technology 

262. Understanding Scientific Advances'*^ 

Mr Chairman, friends, 

1 was wondering how far any of you assembled here, apart from a very few 
experts sitting on the table or perhaps elsewhere, could write a little essay on 
radar or indeed could write even a page about it in an understanding and 
illuminating way. My colleague, Mr S.K. Patil,^^^ has confessed that he does 
not know much about it. I associate myself with him in that confession. 

It is extraordinary how today we utilise scientific advances and take them 
almost for granted, without understanding them in the least. It shows that 
scientific advance is going far ahead of normal human understanding. After all, 
scientific advance comes from the human mind; it does not drop down from 
heaven but comes from the human mind and it spreads to others who take 
advantage of that. But the fact is that the great mass of humanity, which lives 

452. JN Collection. 

453. Physician from Bombay actively associated with the cause of temperance. 

454. Speech while commissioning a storm-warning radar near Safdaijung Airport. New Delhi. 
13 September 1958. AIR tapes, NMML. 

The Raytheon Radar unit, provided by the US Technical Cooperation Mission, 
could forecast storms four hours in advance. 

455. S.K. Patil, the Union Minister of Transport and Communications. 
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in this scientific age and takes advantage of it, has no real grasp of these 
achievements of science. Hence I suppose the difficulties that have arisen, the 
difficulties of our adapting ourselves mentally to this scientific age; physically 
we try to do so, not mentally, hence the difficulties of scientific advances 
being used, or the threat of their use, for human destruction on a wide scale. 
After all, a scientific advance means a peep into nature's ways and understanding 
of nature, a utilisation of nature’s forces, or nature’s great power. We don’t 
produce something out of nothing; it is only that we discover more and more 
some aspects of this tremendous and manifold variety of nature. 

What is radar? — A means of communication. Suppose you have to write a 
history of the growth of communications in the world from the very beginning. 
Probably, it will be not only a fascinating story, but it will give us a little greater 
insight into history, and what we normally read about long succession of kings 
and generals and dates and battles. I hope that history now largely ignores the 
kings and the generals and the battles, and thinks of the other achievements of 
the human race, the great achievements through which man has gradually 
advanced, gradually gained some understanding of nature and utilised that 
understanding for his own advancement. 

The story of communications, I do not know where to begin. But I suppose 
one of the earliest things was a very common thing — a wheel. But just imagine 
that man, that great genius who invented the wheel. When there had been no 
wheel ever, he invented the wheel. These are basic and tremendous discoveries 
which have really affected human history, like the discovery of fire, and so 
many other things, which everyone takes for granted. It is easier now to make 
advances in science step by step on the basis of what we have got, far easier 
than the discovery of wheel, than the discovery of fire and how to use fire, 
than the discovery of agriculture, how to grow these things from mother earth. 
Or let us come to another Id, the tremendous field of mathematics, which is 
so closely associated with scientific advance, and with any understanding ot 
the physical world today. How did mathematics, well, find its way, if I may say 
so? Now, can you imagine mathematics advancing if we have to deal always 
with what are called Roman numerals? Terrible! If you deal with Roman 
numerals, you could never even do a big sum of addition or some other sum 
easily. Then some genius arose who invented what is now known as the 
international form of numerals, which, you perhaps know well enough, arose 
in India. Take the other great genius who first had the conception of zero. It is 
a tremendous conception which changed the whole face of human numerical 
and mathematical thinking. We don’t know who he was, except that the 
conception arose in India. Some Indian genius of old time also invented the 
basis of the decimal system, out of which it grew. 
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Well, I have said that so far as communications go, one might for the 
moment call the inventor of the wheel the great scientist who gave the push to 
communications. Then there was a tremendous lag, the wheel remained a wheel 
and nothing more happened. The only power that the wheel had was either 
human power pushing or pulling it, or later, trained animals, domesticated 
animals pushing or pulling it. And probably for thousands of years the fastest 
means of communication was a horse. You could ride it or could pull some 
kind of a carriage. Riding probably was fastest; that was the fastest way of 
sending a message. 

Now, look at this long period of history, thousands of years, when 
essentially human beings depended on the wheel on the one side, or on the 
horse, horsepower in the real sense of the word. And no other progress was 
made in that direction. Then, long afterwards, came steam and then came 
electricity, and then various other developments which we know so well, and 
the telegraph and telephone through electricity and the wireless and the radio 
and so on and so forth and ultimately, and at least ultimately up till now, the 
radar. So this is a series of developments in communications. We think today 
of the radar as a very useful thing. It found its origin in war, under the stresses 
and strains of war, and it was immediately adapted to the uses of peace. 

1 have no doubt that this will develop even more or other ways of utilising 
nature s forces and energy will be found because the pace of change and the 
pace of advance today is very, very fast. We don’t have to wait for 2,000 years 
for manpower or horsepower to give place to some other power, steam power 
or electric power and various atomic powers. If we are advancing at this 
terrific pace, advancing so fast and advancing through the human mind but 
advancing so fast that the vast multitude of human minds are left behind, we 
cannot grasp the significance of these things. Of course, their use may get into 
railway train or aircraft or we may use the radar, or use so many other things, 
without really understanding the rationale of it or the pace of it. If we are to 
progress, we cannot progress without knowing the reason behind things, not 
merely just reading some kind of a simple explanation in a pamphlet or a book 
and getting hold of some broad generalisations, but understanding the real reason 
behind the particular scientific development, so that we might ourselves carry 
a stage further and adapt gradually our life to this changing scene in science. 
These are big questions and I merely mentioned them to you because even in 

the brief period I sat here thinking of what to say to you, these ideas occurred 
to me. 


Well, here we are any way at the installation of this radar set which is 
going to be of great use no doubt to our pilots, aircraft and our meteorological 
department, which fulfil such a useful function both in leading and misleading 
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people. Fortunately people do not rely upon it too much; therefore, they cannot 
be misled too much. However, with the help of this radar, the element of 
misleading will grow less and less, and the lead given or the information given 
will be much more accurate and helpful, certainly for our pilots, and certainly 
it does not matter if we get rain or not but it does matter a very great deal 
whether a pilot and his aircraft get tied up or get in trouble because of storms 
and clouds.'^'*'^ So we welcome this, and I am thankful to the Technical 
Cooperation Mission, who have kindly presented this to us, and I hope that our 
engineers and others will not only use it, not only understand it, but understand 
the inner significance of such things, so that further advances in the progress 
of radar, or other scientific achievements, will be done by them in common 
with other scientists in the world. And I now presume, I shall press a button 
and something will happen. 


263. Production of Heavy Water"^^^ 

I have just, at midnight, received a letter from Dr Homi Bhabha^^^ with a note 
attached. I am sending this on to you. As I am leaving early tomorrow morning 
for Bhutan, I want you to deal with this matter. 

From this letter and note I find that the Planning Commission and the 
Department of Economic Affairs are doubtful about the need for heavy water 
production. I had not heard of this previously and I took it for granted that it 
had been finally decided for us to produce heavy water. The project indeed 
was a Joint one — for heavy water and fertili.ser. If this matter was being 
considered afresh, I might have been informed. Apart from my interest in this, 
I am supposed to be in charge of this department of Atomic Energy.^^*^ 

The note that Dr Homi Bhabha, Dr Krishnan^^^ and Shri Thapar^' have 
sent Jointly states the case for our producing heavy water concisely and 1 need 


456. The country's first radar — the British Decca — was installed at Dum Dum Airport in 
Calcutta in September 1954. Another radar station had also been opened at Santa Cruz 
Airport in Bombay. 

457. Note to Vishnu Sahay, the Cabinet Secretary, 15 September 1958. JN Collection. 

458. Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission of India, and Secretary, Department of Atomic 
Energy, Government of India. 

459. Nehru was Minister of Atomic Energy from August 1954. 

460. K.S. Krishnan, Member, Atomic Energy Commission of India. He was also the Director, 
National Physical Labn^ratoiy of India, at this time. 

46 1 Prem Nath Thapar, Member for Finance and Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, 
and vSecretary. Ministry of Finance. Government of India. 
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not add anything to it. It is obvious that our entire atomic energy programme 
largely depends upon the production of heavy water. If this is not undertaken, 
that programme will not only suffer and be delayed, but we shall have to spend 
much larger sums of money to buy heavy water from abroad. Further we shall 
continue to be dependent on others. 

It seems to me therefore that there is no escape for us in this matter and 
we have inevitably to proceed with our project for the production of heavy 
water. 

In Dr Bhabha’s letter it is stated that an offer by Linde^" is remarkably 
good and this offer is only open till the 30th September. I cannot judge of this 
otter and I have to take Dr Bhabha’s word for it. In any event we have to 
accept the advice ot our experts in such matters. For us to allow a good offer 
to lapse would be most unfortunate. If we are to proceed with our atomic 
energy developments, as the Planning Commission decided on the last occasion 
it considered it when I was present, we have to abide by the advice of our 
experts. It is opposed to all canons of good sense to have such experts and 
then override their advice in matters of which only they are the real judges. 
Naturally the financial aspect has to be considered and is important. But even 
this appears to be in favour of their proposal. 

Will you please take up this matter with the Planning Commission and the 
Department of Economic Affairs? 

I am writing this note after midnight as I shall be leaving in the early 
moming.^^ I shall not return till October 2nd. It is obvious that it might be too 
late then it the time for the acceptance of the offer is September 30. Hence the 
need for early action.^ 


462. A German engineering company. 

463. Nehru left for Bhutan on the morning of 16 September. 

464. Nehru reassured Homi Bhabha on 13 September: “I was rather surprised to read in it 
about the doubts that had arisen in regard to the Heavy Water plant. 1 have immediately 
referred this to the Cabinet Secretary and asked him to take it up with both the Planning 
Commission and the Department of Economic Affairs. I agree with you that we should 
prcKeed with this plant." 
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264. To K. Kamaraj Nadai^®® 


Octobers, 1958 

My dear Kamaraj,^ 

Your letter of September 27 came when 1 was away in Bhutan. Hence the delay 
in replying. This letter deals with the establishment of an atomic power station 
in Madras State. 

1 shall, of course, forward your letter to Dr Bhabha, but for the present 
and for some time to come, we shall have to go rather slow with these atomic- 
power stations. The first station,^*’ in the nature of things, will be rather 
experimental. The site chosen for it will have to be trom the point ot view ol 
the greatest advantage. Once we get going with one station, then, of course, it 
w ill be easier to put them up in other places. 

Meanwhile, even the financing of the first station is not an easy matter. But 
we certainly propose to go ahead with it.^ 

As I have said above. 1 am sending your letter to Dr Bhabha. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


465. File No. 17(278)/57-60-PMS. 

466. Chief Minister of Madras. 

467. India’s first atomic power station was set up at Tarapur in Bombay. 

468. Union Home Minister Govind Ballabh Pant announced at Trivandrum on 27 October 
that the Government of India was planning to establish an atomic power station in 
Madras State. 
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265. To R.R. Diwakar^® 


October II, 1958 

My dear Diwakar,"*™ 

Your letter of the 9th October about C.V. Raman’s Institute."'^' Raman has not 
mentioned this matter to me at any time, as far as I can remember. It is clear to 
me. however, that his Institute, worthy of support as it is, cannot be helped by 
the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi."*^’ Apart from this, as you know, we have no large 
sums left at our disposal in the Nidhi. 

I do not think that the Raman Institute will suffer for lack of money. That 
is to say, it is a charge on Government. The real thing is how far it will function 
adequately after Raman has gone, from the point of view of eminent persons 
running it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


266. Message to the Mysore Serum Institute"*^^ 

I send my good wishes to the Mysore Serum Institute on the completion of its 
twenty-five years of work and service. This work is of great importance to the 
country. People in India are reputed to be kind and gentle to animals. That is 
so. But, at the same time, they are also rather callous about them. Sentiment 
takes the place of organised knowledge and care. It is through the scientific 
approach alone that we can deal with these problems. 


469. File No. 17(284)58-59-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

470. Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (Mahatma Gandhi National Memorial Trust). 

471. Diwakar reported that Raman, having turned 70, was anxious about his legacy and 
wanted an endowment fund of about Rs 25 lakhs for the Research Institute he had 
founded in Bangalore in 1948. He had already poured into it the monies of both his Nobel 
Prize (1930) and the Lenin Peace Prize (1957). Diwakar had explained to Raman why the 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi could not help. 

472. Nehru was a founder-trustee of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, established by the Indian 
National Congress in 1948 to promote the constructive activities with which Mahatma 
Gandhi was associated, and generally his ideals. 

473. 16 October 1958. JN Collection. 

The Mysore Serum Institute is now called the Institute of Animal Health and 
Veterinary Biologicals and is located in Bangalore. 
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267. Transition to the Technological Age in India"^'* 

Industrial Growth — Prime Minister’s Appraisal 
“Insatiable Need for Engineers” 


Hyderabad, Oct. 25. Prime Minister Nehru said here today that with the ushering 
in of the atomic age they were in the midst of “revolutionary upsurges” for 
which they needed great qualities. 

The Prime Minister, who was laying the foundation stone of a new building 
for the Hyderabad Polytechnic at Amberpet this morning, explained that he did 
not use the word “revolution” in a narrow sense of “breaking heads” but in the 
larger sense of human development and betterment. Mr Nehru made it clear 
that “the ultimate need for engineers in India is insatiable”. “We are getting into 
the habit of thinking in terms of giant schemes which appeal to the sense of 
importance and growth, but thousands of smaller schemes may be of greater 
benefit to India”, the Prime Minister said. “However there was essentially no 
conflict between the two”. 

Mr Nehru said he was naturally interested in this type of institution anywhere 
in India and added humorously that he was asked by the organisers to do 
something, which he did not normally do. He did not remember having done it 
on any other occasion. That was to agree to become the Chief Patron of the 
institution. “What that means, I do not know”, he remarked amidst laughter 
and added, “possibly it shows one’s goodwill for, association with and 
appreciation for the institution”. 

Referring to the doubts expressed by the Chief Minister, Mr Sanjiva Reddi, 
about absorbing the trained personnel that would come out of the Institute, for 
the reason that there were no big plans of industrial development in the State, 
the Prime Minister said this “is rather a limited view. There are some things 
which can be absorbed, in whatever the quantity it is produced in India in the 
near future. For instance, power is one such [thing]. It will not only be absorbed, 
it will not be sufficient. A few years ago, I remember calculations being made 
about the Hirakud and the Damodar Valley projects whether all the power 
produced would be utilised. Our engineers making these calculations found 


474. Report of speech while laying the foundation stone of the Hyderabad Polytechnic. 
Hyderabad, 25 October 1958. The Hindu, 26 October 1958. 

The polytechnic had been started with a donation of Rs 50,000 and seven acres of 
land by Akbar Ali Khan, Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha from Andhra Pradesh. 
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that even long before the power was there, it was totally insufficient for the 
needs of that area because the hunger for power is so great all over India that 
you cannot satisfy it even within the course of the next generation. In fact, it is 
because of that hunger and the utter need for power that my friend and colleague, 
Dr Bhabha, talks about supplementing it with atomic power.” 

“This is indeed a power age”, the Prime Minister continued. “I think it is 
someone, probably Mr Henry Ford, who said that our modern material 
civilisation is entirely dependent and has grown with the growth of power 
resources. Power is one thing of which you can never have enough in this 
country no matter what you do. If power is going to grow in India as it must, 
then the people who organise that power must necessarily grow. It is inevitable. 
The engineers and the like are necessary”. 

“We talk about industrialisation. We are in for it inevitably and I think 
rightly. Industrialisation means above all engineers, not so much as even the 
administrators, though administrators are required. Really speaking, even the 
administrator will have to be normally the engineer. So, the ultimate need for 
engineers in India is insatiable. We cannot fulfill it. It does not matter how 
many polytechnics and institutions you start in India; but still you are likely to 
fall short. Of course, it may be difficult sometimes to fit in everybody due to 
lack of adequate planning for the whole of India. But the basic fact is that it 
does not matter how many engineers you produce in India. They will ultimately 
fall short of the needs of the country”. 

Census of Engineers 

“About two or three years ago, a census was taken of engineers. To our surprise 
we found that there were 72,000 engineers in India of various grades. It was a 
fair number. I did not expect so many. Then we calculated how many we were 
likely to require in regard to our Five-Year Plan. This is what is called perspective 
planning. We found that if we want to go ahead, as we want to in our planning 
to build up industries in India, we will require a far larger number of engineers 
than we are producing or are likely to produce in the near future. In the last 
two or three years, I know a large number of institutions of various kinds have 
been started in many parts of India and old institutions have been expanded. Do 
not be afraid that work will be lacking for properly trained personnel. It may 
be, ot course, that some kind of employment is not offered to you on a platter 
of silver or gold. At the moment, it is not easy always to fit in thousands. But 
no doubt trained personnel in these lines will have plenty to do not only in the 
various Government undertakings that will inevitably grow, but otherwise too. 

We are entering pretty fast the industrial age. It is really a new age in this 
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country. It does not take place suddenly. But it is taking place at a fair speed in 
this country. It involves various things — growth of industry and the teaching 
apparatus, schools, colleges and universities, fitting in with the industrial age — 
not giving up other essentials of education, like cultural, literary values, character 
building and the like. The fact remains that we are entering a new age, which in 
India is a scientific, technological and industrial age." 

“We may perhaps find lack of employment for some time among those 
who are not technically trained in India. But you will not find any lack of 
employment for those who are technically trained in future. Anyhow, we are 
entering this new age with all its new possibilities, promises, and its risks and 
dangers. There have to be risks and dangers in the shift-over to the new type 
of industrial life. I realise, however, that the vast majority of the peasantry will 
take a mighty long time to shift-over to the new age. Parts of them will go into 
this, but millions of people are not going to change over suddenly. A large 
number of them in India are already changing over and they are the catalytic 
agents to change the temper and atmosphere in the country. That will affect 
our agriculture and small industries. 

“While we talk about our great big schemes, every State would like to have 
as much of them as possible. The fact remains that while the big schemes are 
very important, nevertheless it is the vast number of small schemes that will 
make a difference to the face of India and not a few big ones. I refer to small 
irrigation projects and small industries spread out in towns and villages. It will 
make a greater difference to the country than the mighty schemes, although 
the mighty schemes are symbolic and important. We are getting into the habit 
of thinking in terms of giant schemes which appeal to the sense of importance 
and growth. Nevertheless, most certainly, thousands of smaller schemes may 
be of greater benefit to India than one Bhakra-Nangal Dam. Really there is no 
conflict between the two. I do want to lay stress on these small schemes, 
whether it is irrigation or pxiwer. In every hill, there are water resources, which 
could be converted into electric power for serving half a dozen villages. It is 
very extraordinary that we, who have been trained in Gandhiji’s time to think in 
terms of decentralised small industries, jump over to big giant schemes and 
skip over all the small schemes. Let us think of the innumerable small schemes, 
which we can implement with no foreign exchange, our own personnel, our 
own experts and our own resources. All the hills can be dotted with small 
electric plants for serving one or more villages without much expenditure. If 
we think in these terms of tens of thousands of these small plants of various 
types, small industries growing within the country, we .see an enormous future 
for the persons coming out of the polytechnics. You cannot wait for the Andhra 
Pradesh Government to find jobs for them. A man who does that is no good as 
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he had not the essential qualities. This waiting for jobs — 1 do not say there is 
anything dishonourable about it — is rather pathetic and not very encouraging. 

Need to Keep Pace with W'orld 

“We are on the threshold of a new industrial age when in large parts of the 
world, it is merging with the atomic power age. We have to keep pace with it 
too. We are very behind in the development of atomic energy. And by and large 
we are pretty good in our atomic science and production of atomic energy for 
civil purposes. We are standing at a revolutionary moment in the history of the 
world. First of all. we gained independence, but that paved the way for releasing 
the great energies of the nation for advancement, social, industrial and economic. 
We are advancing, stumbling sometimes, falling down and getting up and going 
further again. We are in the midst of revolutionary surges in the world — I use 
the word not in the narrow sense of a revolution in which heads are broken but 
in the new sense of atomic energy or industrial revolution, a bigger revolution. 
In order to keep pace with it we require many qualities. Only a first rate national 
with a first rate mind, discipline and capacity to work can keep pace with it. It 
is quite essential in this age to have scientists and technicians in vast numbers 
to change the temper of the country. All institutions that help in this are not 
only to be welcomed but they also fulfil the vital needs of the country.” 


268. To Humayun Kabir^^® 


October 31, 1958 


My dear Humayun,^’* 

Your letter of the 31st October about technical terms in Hindi. I entirely 
agree with what you have written. I wish that some procedure might be adopted 
to revise these terms. 


475. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. 

476. Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

477. Humayun Kabir wrote: 

“The Cabinet Secretariat has circulated a list of technical terms in Hindi along with its 
memorandum No. 197/CF/50 dated the 4th October, 1958. Since the terms have been 
completed according to prescribed procedure, I have no comments on this particular act. 

I however thought I would write to you as the question of technical terms is closely 
in e up with the progress of scientific education and research in the country and a state 
has perhaps been reached when the position needs to be reviewed. When the Board of 
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As for my referring to this in my inaugural address, you will have to remind 
me at the time or a little before it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


Scientific Tenninology was set up, it was agreed that international scientific terms need 
not be translated. Translations would be made only in the case of terms which are not 
international or where the terms are also used in common speech. The various committees 
have by and large followed this principle but there is a great deal of variation in actual 
implementation. I had given the present set of terms to [M.S.] Thacker [Secretary, 
Scientific Research, GOl] and he said that in some cases the proposed terms were 
difficult for even a Hindi-knowing person like him. Some committees have laid greater 
emphasis on transliteration and some on translation. 

As I have gone round the country and visited different National Laboratories and 
scientific institutions, I have felt more and more concerned in the matter. Progress in 
science today depends not so much on text books or even on standard works as on the 
journals and research papers that are being published throughout the world. According to 
UNESCO estimates, about 50% of the total research papers published in the world are in 
English with German and Russian competing for the second and third place with about 
18% in each language. As such knowledge of English is quite indispensible for scientific 
research and every ambitious student must in addition know some German and Russian. 
Fortunately, the scientific terms and the formulae are largely common and are increasingly 
becoming so. 

We have to think of our terminology in this background. If our boys and girls learn 
a different set of terms in school, they will have to learn over again terms which are in use 
in European languages as soon as they come to college, and even more so when they are 
in a position to read research publications. Apart from the duplication of effort involved 
in this, there will also be this disadvantage that terms which are learnt in childhood and 
adolescence become a part of the mental make-up of a young man or woman while terms 
which are learnt after adolescence will always remain comparatively alien and [un]familiar. 
There is also the point that though these scientific and technical terms are intended 
primarily for Hindi, they should find acceptance in other parts of the country. If the 
major languages of India could agree at least upon common terms in scientific and technical 
matters, one of the major difficulties in transfer of students and teachers from one 
University to another would be lessened. 

Since the major advances in science in recent [centuries] have been in European 
countries it seems to me that we will have to adopt terms which are in common use in 
Europe. I think the Science Congress has also been concerned over this question of 
terminology and teaching of science in schools and colleges. .May I respectfully suggest 
that in your inaugural address, you may ask them to pay some attention to this problem 
which is assuming greater importance every day? [The 46th annual session of the Indian 
Science Congress opened in Delhi on 21 January 1959.]" 
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IV. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

(a) Pakistan 

269. Agenda for Talks with the Prime Minister of Pakistan^ 

I have read your note’ and the other papers attached to it. The various issues 
are rather complicated. In regard to some of them, I have clear ideas. In regard 
to others, I should like to consider them more thoroughly. 

2. It will hardly be possible for the two Prime Ministers to consider these 
numerous border disputes on the East and the West in the course of their two- 
day meetings. I do not quite know how we should proceed about these then. It 
might be preferable to deal with as many of the relatively minor disputes as 
possible first, and then proceed to the major border disputes. You will, of 
course, prepare a full list of these disputes for the PMs’ meeting. 

3. Reading through your papers, it seems to me clear that the most we 
can hope for at the PMs’ meeting is settlement of some minor disputes. The 
major ones will remain. I think that we should agree to a reference of all unsettled 
border disputes to some kind of a tribunal. 

4. We should determine the kind of tribunal we shall have, the status and 
level of it. It should presumably be a high level tribunal, that is, either Supreme 
Court or High court judges. How will we choose the third judge? It is easy to 
say that the third person should be chosen by the Indian and Pakistani 
representatives on the tribunal. But they are not likely to agree to either an 
Indian or a Pakistani being the third judge. Are we then to bring in an outsider? 
This fact should be considered by us. 

5. I agree that a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee should take 
place before the Prime Minister of Pakistan comes here.^ The next few days 


1. Note to M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 3 September 1958. JN Collection. 

2. MJ. Desai led an Indian delegation to Karachi from 30 August to 2 September to discuss 
the agenda for Nehru’s forthcoming meeting with Pakistan Prime Minister Firoz Khan 
Noon in New Delhi. He reported on 3 September that Pakistanis were utterly rigid about 
the western border, tearing domestic criticism in case of any concessions and wanted the 
joint communique to mention the principle of the reference of unresolved disputes to an 
impartial tribunal. 

3. Desai asked whether Nehru wanted a prior meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the Cabinet and to invite Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim, the Minister for Irrigation and 
Power, since Noon would also raise the canal waters and the Kashmir disputes. “Actually, 
the latter are, to my mind, the principal reasons for his visit,” Desai added. 
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are very full for me. Perhaps, we could meet on Saturday, the 6th September 
(which is presumably a holiday, Janam Ashtami) at about 3 p.m. or 3.30 p.m. 
I have an important engagement at 5.30 p.m. 

6. The only other possible day is Monday. I have an engagement at 
5 p.m. We could possibly meet at 3.30 p.m. that day. if the other members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee are free. We should especially try to meet the 
convenience of the Home Minister.^ Please find out from him which of these 
two times would suit him and then fix it. 

7. You should send a copy of your note to the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. I do not think it is necessary to send all the minutes of your 
meetings to them. 

8. The Minister for Irrigation & Power should be invited to the meeting. 

9. I do not myself see how canal waters and Kashmir disputes can be 
brought up for discussion. As it is, the time is limited even for the border 
disputes. 

10. There are two other minor points to the considered. Who is to meet 
the Prime Ministers of Pakistan apart from me? Possibly, he might like to have 
some separate talks with me. But, when we are discussing border disputes, it 
will be necessary to have others. 

11. Where are we to meet? If a number of people have to meet, with 
papers, etc., we should have a round table discussion. 1 could arrange this at 
my house. 


270. To B.P. Chaliha® 


September 8, 1958 

My dear Chaliha,*’ 

I have received your telegram of today’s date, in which you say that you have 
been visiting the Assam-East Pakistan boundary in Cachar district. You suggest 
again that we should take steps to capture Tukergram.’ 

I can well appreciate your feeling in this matter. But I wish you would also 
appreciate the realities of the situation. Tukergram is so situated that it would 


4. Govind Ballabh Pant. 

5. JN Collection. 

6. Chief Minister of As.sam. 

7. Pakistani troops had occupied the Indian village of Tukergram (on Kushiyara river) 
during the night of 6-7 August 1958. Tukergram changed hands several times during the 
following three weeks. 
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require a major military effort and practically an invasion force to capture it. 
Any such attempt would inevitably bring about a state of military conflict all 
along the border, perhaps, in a big way. 

As you know, I am meeting the Prime Minister of Pakistan tomorrow and 
going to have talks with him for two days. It is obvious that we cannot take 
military action in this way while I am meeting him.^ What we do afterwards 
will depend on conditions then existing. Even so, I doubt much if it will be 
right for us to make this major military effort about Tukergram. Its situation is 
such that even it we occupy it, it is difficult to defend. It does not provide a 
natural boundary at all. We cannot, because of sentiment or what is called 
public resentment, take a step which may be very harmful to Assam’s interests 
as well as those of India. 

I hope you will appreciate this and explain it privately to others. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


271. Export of Groundnut Seeds to East Pakistan® 

I have seen these papers.'® I think that in the balance, it would be advisable to 
supply some groundnut seeds to East Pakistan as a special case. The question 
of future competition does not seem to me important at this stage. Perhaps, 
therefore, the Minister of Food & Agriculture" will consider this matter afresh. 


8. M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, in his note of 3 September 1 958 on his 
meetings with Pakistan officials in Karachi, repiorted that he had pointed out to 
M.S.A. Baig, Pakistan Foreign Secretary, the seriousness of the Pakistani action in 
Tukergram and the need to undo it before the Prime Ministers’ meeting. Baig agreed but 
Desai had his doubts. 

9. Note to M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 8 September 1 958. File No. 34-7/ 
58-Pak II, MEA. 

10. On 2 1 August 1 958, the Pakistan High Commission had asked for 10,000 maunds of 
groundnut seeds for sowing in East Bengal. The Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
recommended declining the request. M.J. Desai pointed out, in his note of 8 September, 
that Pakistan had periodically asked for this since 1951, that India had granted permission 
in 1955, 1956, and 1957, but they had not actually imported the groundnut seeds in those 
years. Desai recommended reconsideration. 

1 1 Minister for Food and Agriculture, agreed on 1 1 September to permit export of 

6,(XX) maunds of groundnut seeds to Pakistan. 
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272. To Humayun Kablr’^ 


September 9, 1958 


My dear Humayun,’^ 

I have your letter of today’s date about Mr Jinnah’s house in Bombay.'^ I 
cannot take action suggested by you without the Cabinet’s approval. As a matter 
of fact, the Cabinet considered this matter previously and. as far as I remember, 
was opposed to any such step by us.'^ I cannot, therefore, go against the 
Cabinet decision arrived at in this way. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


273. Talks with Firoz Khan Noon^^ 

In the course of my talk with the Prime Minister of Pakistan today, I asked him 
if he was thinking of going to New York this year for the UN General Assembly 
session.'^ He replied that he had no such intention. There was not anything of 
special interest to Pakistan during this session and he had no intention of bringing 
up subjects like Kashmir and Canal Waters. He did not at all like the idea of 
having these subjects discussed there and mutual recrimination taking place. 
He felt that we should deal directly with each other instead of going to the 
United Nations or elsewhere. 

2. In this connection, he said that Pakistan had spent a lot of money — 1 
think he said it was five million dollars — over this Canal Waters case in 
Washington, etc. It would have been much better if we had dealt directly with 
each other instead of wasting this money as well as time. 

12. Humayun Kabir Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 3. Union Minister of State for Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. 

1 4. To produce a good effect during Noon’s forthcoming visit, Humayun Kabir had proposed 
gifting M.A. Jinnah’s house in Bombay to Pakistan, as recommended more than once by 
C.C. Desai, the outgoing High Commissioner of India in Pakistan. 

15. Nehru had proposed the gift on 7 March 1955, but the Cabinet was divided. See SWJN/ 
SS/28/p. 595 and SWJN/SS/31/pp. 375-376. 

16. Note to V.K. Krishna Menon. Defence Minister, N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, Subimal 
Dutt, Foreign Secretary', and M J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 10 September 
1958. JN Collection. 

17. The 13th Session of the UN General Assembly opened in New York on 16 September 
1958. 
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3. In this connection, he expressed the hope that we shall be able to 
come to some arrangement in the near future about Canal Waters. He referred 
to the new proposals which had been sent to us, and he hoped that I would 
look into them."* 

4. There was no other reference to Kashmir or Canal Waters in the course 
of our conversations. 

5 . He said that he had wanted to talk to me about foreign affairs generally, 
but we had had no time. We had about ten minutes conversation after lunch 
today, in which we discussed briefly the Arab World, President Nasser, Lebanon 
and Jordan. He said that the obstructions put in the way of the Arabs by the 
Western countries, and more especially the propaganda against Nasser, etc., 
had the opposite effect and brought the Arabs together. If the Arabs were left 
to themselves, they would probably fall out, more especially, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Libya would not like to be under Nasser’s domination. 

6. I told him that my own impression was that the UAR or Egypt or 
President Nasser had been playing a very moderating role, more especially 
recently, and they wanted to settle down. They had not been very keen even on 
the union with Syria. They were certainly not keen now on a union with Iraq or 
Jordan at this stage. Of course, they wanted close and cooperative relations 
with them. As for Lebanon, no important person in Egypt or Lebanon was 
keen on a union, which would produce complications in the Lebanon because 
of the Christian population there. 

7. He said that the moment British troops were withdrawn from Jordan. 
King Husein would collapse. 


274. Offer of Rice from Pakistan^^ 

As I told you, the Prime Minister of Pakistan more than once said to me that 
they were in a position to supply rice to us from Lahore directly. The quality of 
the rice could be either superior or the more ordinary varieties. This would 
save us from getting it from long distances and paying heavy freight. Pakistan 
was, in fact, exporting rice, and there was much demand for it. What they did 
was to export their rice from West Pakistan and buy rice from Burma for East 
Pakistan. 


18. See item 282. 

19. Note to A.P. Jain, Minister of Food and Agriculture, 10 September 1958. File No. 3-35/ 
58-Pak II, MEA. Also available in IN Collection. 
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2. I do not know if you had any talk with the Pakistan Prime Minister on 
this subject this evening. If you wish to purcha.se any rice from Pakistan, we 
might try to get more particulars about it either through their High 
Commissioner" here or through our High Commission in Karachi.^' 


275. Joint Communique with Firoz Khan Noon“ 

On the invitation of the Prime Minister of India, the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
visited New Delhi from September 9 to 1 1 . During this visit, the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan and India discussed various Indo-Pakistan border problems with a 
view to removing causes of tension and establishing p>eacetul conditions along 
the Indo-Pakistan border areas. 

The Prime Ministers had frank and friendly discussions about these border 
problems. They arrived at agreed settlements in regard to most of the border 
disputes in the eastern region. They also agreed to an exchange of enclaves of 
the former Cooch-Behar state in Pakistan and Pakistan enclaves in India. 

Some of the border disputes, namely, two regarding the Radcliffe and 
Bagge awards'’ in the eastern region, and five in the western region, require 
further consideration. 

The Prime Ministers agreed to issue necessary instructions to their survey 
staff to expedite demarcation in the light of the settlements arrived at and to 
consider further methods of settling the disputes that are still unresolved. In 
regard to the Hussainiwala and Suleimanki disputes,” the Foreign Secretary” 
of the Government of Pakistan and the Commonwealth Secretary of the 
Government of India, will, in consultation with their engineers, submit proposals 
to the Prime Ministers. 


20. Mian Ziauddin. 

2 1 . Also see item 28 1 . 

22. Issued on 1 1 September 1958. Published in the newspapers on 12 September 1958. 

23. The Radcliffe Award of 1 7 August 1947 drew the boundary between India and Pakistan; 
the Indo-Pakistan Boundary Dispute Tribunal of 1949 (also called the Bagge Tribunal 
after its chairman, Algot Fredrick Johan Bagge, a former Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Sweden) adjudicated on disputes arising out of the Radcliffe Award, and announced its 
award on 4 February 1 950. 

24. Referring to disputes over the Hussainiwala and Suleimanki canal headworks on the 
Punjab- West Pakistan border. 

25. M.S.A. Baig. 
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The Prime Ministers agreed that when areas are exchanged, on agreed 
dales, as a result of settlement and demarcation of these disputed areas, an 
appeal should be made to the people in the areas exchanged to continue staying 
in their present homes as nationals of the state to which the areas are transferred. 
The Prime Ministers further agreed that, pending the settlement of unresolved 
disputes and the demarcation and exchange of territory by mutual agreement, 
there should be no disturbance of the status quo by force and peaceful conditions 
must be maintained in the border regions. Necessary instructions in this regard 
will be issued to the respective states and to the local authorities on the border. 

The Prime Ministers agreed to keep in touch with each other with a view 
to considering various steps to be taken to further their common objective of 
maintaining and developing friendly and cooperative relations between their 
two countries. 


276. To Firoz Khan Noon^® 


September 12, 1958 

My dear Prime Minister, 

As desired by you, 1 am sending you some information about 

( 1 ) the delegation of powers by the Finance Ministry to the administrative 
Ministries; 

(2) the manner of giving Central assistance to States; and 

(3) a pamphlet issued by our Planning Commission showing what 
assistance is given tor schemes for agricultural improvement, irrigation, 
transport, etc. 

1 trust that this will be of some help to you. 

It was a great pleasure to have you and Begam Noon as our guests here. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. JN Collection. 
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277. To Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim^^ 


September 12, 1958 

My dearHafizji,"* 

You wrote to me on the 5th September on the Canal Waters dispute. Since then 
w'e have had a meeting of the Foreign Affairs Committee w'here this matter 
was discussed. 

At that meeting one point was made clear. 1 should like to repeat it here lest 
there is any misapprehension. 

On no account can we agree to any scheme which raises the political issue 
of Kashmir, that is, we cannot agree to any proposal which involves any part 
of the territory of Jammu & Kashmir State, even such part as might be (xrcupied 
by Pakistan, to be used for Pakistan’s purposes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


278. Results of Talks with Firoz Khan Noon^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Mr Speaker,’" as the House knows the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan visited Delhi at our invitation. He came here on the 9th of this month 
and left yesterday morning. 

In the course of his stay here, we had talks with each other in regard to 
border problems principally. At the end of his stay here, a brief statement” was 
issued which has already appeared in the daily press this morning. If you wish 
I can lay a copy of that statement on the Table. 

Speaker: Yes. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That statement states that a number of border problems 
relating to the eastern region have been solved, or agreements have been arrived 

27. JN Collection. 

28. Union Minister for Irrigation and Power. 

29. Statement in the Lok Sabha. 1 2 September 1 958. Uyk Sahha Debates, Second Senes, Vol. 
XX, cols 6200-6210. Nehru’s statement was in response to a calling attention motion by 
S.M. Banerjee, Independent Member from Kanpur, on the results of talks held between 
the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan in New Delhi on 9 and 10 September 1958. 

30. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 

31. See item 275. 
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at. Some other matters still remain for further consideration, and some 
procedures have been laid down. 

I am not quite sure if it will be easy for me to explain, and for the House to 
understand, the specific border problems of villages here and there. Nevertheless, 
I shall endeavour to refer to them. 

In the eastern region there was a boundary dispute between West Bengal 
and Pakistan, between the district of Murshidabad and the district of Rajshahi 
including the thanas of Nawabganj, Pakistan, and Shivganj, which was earlier, 
in the pre-partition days, Malda District. This was No. 1 of the Bagge Award. 

I might mention here that just before the actual partition took place, Mr 
Justice Radclitfe was appointed to determine the exact line of partition of the 
frontier. He did so, and that was very largely accepted, but some disputes 
arose as to the interpretation of the Radcliffe Award. Some time thereafter, 
another tribunal was appointed presided over by Mr Justice Bagge and having 
a Judge from India^" and a Judge from Pakistan. This Bagge Tribunal 
considered the disputes in the eastern region, and made certain recommendations 
or awards rather. Again, most of these were accepted and acted upon. But, 
unfortunately, some doubts still persisted, and some arguments and 
controversies went on in regard to some areas, and that has continued all these 
years. So, on this occasion, we considered some of these disputes still persisting. 
And one ot the decisions arrived at was in regard to this, what is called, Bagge 
Award No. 1, which I have just related, and another one, Bagge Award No. 2 
between West Bengal and Pakistan, concerning the common boundary between 
a point on the River Ganges where the channel of the river Matabhanga takes 
oft according to the Radcliffe Award and the northernmost point where the 
channel meets the boundary between the thanas of Daulatpur and Karimpur; 
this has been decided previously; it has been settled that exchange of these 
territories should take place by the 15th January. 

Then, there was a dispute called the Hili dispute, also between West Bengal 
and Pakistan. Pakistan gave up or dropped this dispute, and, therefore, the 
position has been decided and remains in favour of India. 

The fourth was the Berubari Union No. 12. That is also between West 
Bengal and Pakistan. It was decided to divide the area under dispute by half and 
half, half going to India and half going to Pakistan. 

The next one is about two Cooch-Behar chitlands, on the border of West 
Bengal, which, it has been decided, should go to West Bengal. 


32. Justice Chandrasekhara Aiyar, retired judge of the Madras High Court. 

33. Justice Shahabuddin of the Dacca High Court. 
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The next was some disputes about that border between the 24-Parganas in 
Khulna and the 24-Parganas in Jessore. It was decided again here that the 
mean position should be adopted in both these, taking the river Ichamati as a 
guide that is, as far as possible, pursuing this river. These are in regard to the 
border disputes between West Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

Then comes the dispute between Assam and Eastern Pakistan. There was 
the Bholaganj dispute. In regard to this, Pakistan gave up its claim. 

Then, there are the two rivers, the Piyain river and the Surma river. It has 
been decided to have a demarcation made according to notifications made, that 
is, previous notifications; therefore, we cannot be sure where this demarcation 
will be, but it has been decided that wherever the demarcation may be, full 
facility of navigation should be given to both sides. That is, in regard to navigation 
in these rivers. 

Then, we go to the Tripura-Pakistan border. There was a small bit of 
territory, a few acres, near the railway, where the railway passes. We have 
agreed to give this small territory to Pakistan because it is near their railway. 

Another Tripura dispute is about the Feni river. This has been decided to 
be dealt with separately. The course is being laid down. 

There is one thing more, which has been long causing us, and I believe 
Pakistan, a great deal of trouble. These are the Cooch-Behar enclaves. The 
Cooch-Behar State had little bits of territory all over, and some of those fell in 
Pakistan and some in India on partition, as Cooch-Behar State itself Therefore, 
the result is that we have some territory in Pakistan, little enclaves, little islands, 
and they have some here, which is very awkward. They cannot deal with their 
territory inside India, and we cannot deal with our territory inside Pakistan. In 
fact, nobody deals with those territories. In law, we cannot, in practice, we 
cannot, and they are just odd bits, usually the home of smugglers and other 
fugitives from the law. So, it has been decided ultimately that we should just 
exchange them, that is, our Cooch-Behar territory in Pakistan goes to Pakistan, 
and their enclaves in India come to India. 

All these changes involve some exchanges of territory; in some cases, 
India gains a little territory, and in others, they gain it. These are more or less 
the decisions arrived at. 

Then, I might mention those problems that are left over for decision. One 
is the Patharia hill reserve forest in the eastern region. According to us, of 
course, that belongs to us. But there has, nevertheless, been some dispute 
there. We have decided that we should ask the two conservators of forests, 
that is, of Assam and of East Pakistan, together w ith the two Chief Secretaries, 
to meet to draw up provisionally some line there, even previous to a settlement 
of that dispute, so that there might not be friction. As a matter of fact, nobody 
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lives in this forest. Disputes arise because of timber; people go over in the 
other area. So, in order to avoid this overlapping, some temporary line may be 
drawn till such time as we can settle that matter. 

Then, there is another matter, and probably one of the more important 
ones in Assam, on the Assam-East Pakistan border. This was also referred, like 
the Patharia reserve forest, to the Bagge Tribunal. This is in regard to the 
course of the Kushiyara river. The Bagge Tribunal decided about the course of 
the Kushiyara river, but, according to us, some points have not been cleared up 
and are due to some confusion about maps, etc. And this point has remained. It 
is an area, containing, 1 believe, or consisting of, about 30 villages. That is in 
our possession at present, and has been, in fact, all along in our possession. 
These will have to be decided, that is, both these matters which pertain to the 
eastern region — in fact, these are the only matters pertaining to the eastern 
region — have to be decided still, apart from one of the small ones. 

On the western side, the points to be determined are these; in effect we did 
not decide anything about the west. There are the Suleimanki and Hussainiwala 
areas. Both deal with headworks, canal headworks. It is not a question of any 
large area, but nevertheless, dealing with how the headworks are to be worked, 
and who should have the bunds. And they are of certain importance not in area 
but otherw ise. In regard to these two, we have suggested that the two Secretaries 
should consult their respective engineers and the two Secretaries meaning the 
Commonwealth Secretary of India and the Foreign Secretary of Pakistan, and 
alter joint consultation with the engineers, should report to us. Then, there is a 
small area of three villages in the Lahore-Amritsar border, Sarja Marja, etc. 
And another matter which we had not considered was in dispute. But, 
nevertheless, Pakistan has referred to that. It is... No, I beg your pardon. 
There is one matter which concerns Chak Ladheke, a small tongue of land 
there in the Punjab area. Then, there is Chad bet in Kutch; Pakistan raised this 
question two or three years ago;"^ and we did not do anything; we thought that 
there was no dispute about it, and we sent them a rather lengthy reply to which 
their answer really came about ten days ago, after two years. Anyhow, because 
they claimed something, this is also a matter to be considered. Therefore, the 
position is this. Quite a number of matters which were leading to irritation 
between the two countries have been disposed of. Naturally, that is a matter 
for satisfaction, for each little thing creates confusion on the border and people 
there suffer. 

In regard to one — which might be called somewhat — bigger matter, of 
Assam, that is, following the course of the river Kushiyara, that is yet to be 

34. In February 1956. 
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considered by us. The Patharia Eorest question is really not a difficult one, but 
because the one to which I have just referred, the ‘Kushiyara’ has not yet been 
settled. Pakistan wanted to attach that also for consideration in future. On the 
western side, there are these headworks, etc., and some bits of land. 

We thought, and we still think, that the best course to decide any remaining 
matter, which cannot be decided by talks between ourselves, is to refer it to 
some independent party — tribunal — to decide, because there is no other way. 
Either we come to an agreement ourselves or ask somebody else to advise and 
we will accept whatever decision is arrived at, whether it is in our favour or 
against us. For the pre.sent, the Pakistan Prime Minister was not agreeable to 
this being done in regard to one particular matter. But the matter is open for 
consideration. In our statement that has appeared in the IVess, it is said that 
these matters are reserved for future consideration between us. 

There are two other things. One is that we have said in regard to the 
exchange of small territories that we do not want migration from them, as far 
as possible, and we advise the people to continue living where they are... 

An Honourable Member: It is impossible. 

Jawaharlal Nehru; ...and accept the country to which they will now belong. 

In any event, it is not a question of large numbers. But we see no reason why 
this idea of people migrating should be encouraged there. 

Further, we have said that we hope to keep in touch with each other and 
try to reduce the areas of difference in this way and find out some way of 
deciding the points that remain. On the whole, therefore, I think that the result 
of our meeting has been satisfactory. 

I also lay on the Table a copy of the communique issued after the talks. 
(Placed in Library. See No. LT-9 17/58.) 

Renu Chakravartty:^^ May I ask one question on a point of information? I 
want to know whether any discussion took place regarding exchange of 
prisoners. We had heard that on the 9th there would be exchange of 


35. This was stated in the joint communique issued by the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan. See item 275. 

36. On 13 September, the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha in New' 
Delhi noted that the Hindu population in territories ceded to Pakistan would suffer, and 
that the 10,000 refugees in the Cooch-Behar enclaves would be forced back into Pakistan 
and be subject to atrocities once again. 

37. CPI Member from Basirhat. West Bengal. 
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prisoners. But except in Tripura, we have not heard of any exchange of 
those who have been arrested ak>ng the hirders. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: My impression was that the exchange of prisoners had taken 
place. I really do not know if it has actually taken place. 

Renu Chakravartly: Those whi> were arrested and taken away — have they 
all been released’!^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I will try to find out. The lists exchanged between Pakistan 
and India about prisoners were not identical, that is to say, according to us, if 
they had 15, according to them, they had only 10. The admitted ones were 
released. In regard to the others, those that are mentioned in our lists, we will 
try and find out. Those that were mentioned in K>th the lists were released. 
The point is of finding them out. 

Renu Chakravartty: The honourable fVime Minister knows that we have 
been trying to negotiate for certain people along the 24-Parganas border 
who were arrested over the last five or six months. Ihey have not yet been 
released. That was why I asked this question 

jawaharlal Nehru. 1 do not know about some old prisoners, how they arc 
aftecled. The honourable lady Member says that they were arrested six months 
ago. Anyhow, 1 will try to find out and let her know. 

Hem Bania:'’* On a point of information... 

Speaker: It is not usual to ask questions after a statement is made in n:pl> 
to a Calling A\ttention notice. Honourable Members will kindly read the 
statement of the honourable Prime Minister. 

A C. Guha:'^ I want a clarification just in regard to one village Tiikergram 
It was under Pakistan (Kcupation. Nothing has been stated about that 
What IS the position of Tukergram village 


3H. PSP Member Irom ( lauhati, Asvjim 

39. Congress Member fnmi Barasai. West Bengal 
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N.R. Ghosh:^‘ Half of Beru Bari is going lo be given to Pakistan. That 
portion is inhabited by lOdKK) people who migrated from Pakistan and 
who were rehabilitated there. What will happen to them? In the exchange 
of enclaves, could that not be adjusted ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Half of w hat I could not follow what the honourable Member 
said. 


N.R. Ghosh: When the enclaves were exchanged, we were to get a bigger 
area as our enclaves are much bigger than theirs. We are now going to 
make over half of the Beru Bari to them. This half is actually inhabited by 
l(),(KK) refugees who migrated from B(xla and other areas now in East 
Pakistan. They had rehabilitated themselves there by their own efforts. 
These people are going lo be refugees again. 


Jawaharlal Nehru: I cannot answer that question. 

The first question presumably relates to the so-called C(xx:h-Behar enclaves. 

A.C. Guha: No, Sir. It is not in CcKKh-Behar enclaves. 

N.R. Ghosh: Half of Beru Bari is being given lo Pakistan. This is in the 
Jalpaiguri Thana. This portion was alleged to belong to Pakistan. When 
this area was being given to Pakistan, could this not have been adjusted 
against the surplus area which we were to get by the exchange of enclaves 
without making a gift of the surplus area to Pakistan What will happen to 
these 10,(XX) refugees? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: The honourable Member, when he uses the word 'enclaves' 
refers to CiHK'h-Behar enclaves. It is true that the area of the CcHK'h*Behar 
enclaves is about 1 1 square miles of territory or so. There is more of it in the 
enclaves we give. But in some o\ the other enclaves that 1 have referred to, we 
get more land from Pakistan. It has been, to some extent, adjusted, not precisely 
and exactly. We get more in some of these exchanges and they gel more in 
others. There is no other way of aiming to an agreement. 

N R (ihosh: That {vortion actually was not (X'cupied by any refugees, but 
this portion of Fk'ru Bari is inhabited by refugees. 


40 C ongress Menihcr tn>m (\xKh Behar. West Bengal. 
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Mahendra Pratap;"' May I ask why did not the honourable Prime Minister 
take advantage of this opportunity to settle the border question, and do 
away with the frontiers altogether? 

Some honourable Members rose— 

Speaker: 1 am not going to allow any questions. 

Raghunath Singh'*' rose — 

Speaker: Order, order. Honourable Members know that after a Call Attention 
Motion has been answered, there are no questions allowed. If any honourable 
Member has got a doubt and wants to ask some questions, 1 will allow 
them later on in the usual course; the questions will come up if they are of 
very great importance. 

^ Wm WRI f I tr^ RTTl 

dlRf. FR RR^ fRRTT fR RT RR^ RR 'R^l 


[Translation begins] 

Raghunath Singh: Mr Speaker, 1 do not want to ask any question. 1 want to 
make a request that there should be a debate for at least two hours on this 
matter so that we may express our views on it. 

[Translation ends] 

Jawaharlal Nehru: 1 do not quite know whether the honourable Member wanted 
a debate on this, on what 1 have read out. The honourable Member also wanted 
debates on one or two other matters in the course of the last half hour! 1 do not 
know what there is to debate about this. Of course, if the House wants to have 
any more clarification, 1 am prepared to give it. But the House will realise that 
we have come to an agreement and 1 have to honour that agreement — we have 
to honour that agreement. If 1 have made mistakes. 1 can be censured. But 1 
have got to honour it, so far as 1 am concerned. 

41. Independent Member from Mathura. UP. 

42. Congress Member from Varanasi. UP. 
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fW: ^ ^ tl ^ ^ t ^ t 3?r^ 

Tf%?PT ^ ^n ■'^(5^ ^ I 
[Translation begins] 

Raghunath Singh: Censuring is not the issue. There are certain things which 
are not covered in the agreement on which we would like to make some 
suggestions. We do not wish to debate, we only want to make suggestions. 

[Translation ends] 

Speaker: Order, order. This is unusual of Shri Raghunath Singh. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Surely a debate in the House is the worst possible medium to 
give suggestions for future negotiations. 1 do not understand why honourable 
Members want a discussion on this like that on the canal waters. One does not, 
when one has to deal with another country, have a public debate as to how to 
negotiate. 

Mahavir Tyagi:'*’ On a point of order on the clarification (Interruptions). 
According to the Constitution, no territory of India could be transferred 
out without the sanction of the House. I, therefore, want a clarification on 
this issue as to whether all these agreements arrived at shall be put before 
the House for obtaining the approval of the House. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: That is a constitutional matter which the honourable Member 
has raised. So far as boundary adjustments are concerned, all these are 
interpretations or the like of the Radcliffe Award or the Bagge Award. 1 do not 
think this would require any such thing. It may, 1 do not know how far, but so 
far as the Cooch-Behar enclaves are concerned, they might, perhaps, require a 
kind of reference. 1 shall ask my colleague, the Law Minister^"' to look into that. 


43. Congress Member from Dehra Dun. UP. 

44. A.K. Sen. 
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279. Exchange of Cooch-Behar Enclaves'^ 

Yesterday, when I made a statement about my talks with the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, I was asked if the exchange of territory between West Bengal and 
East Pakistan necessitated some constitutional change. I said that so far as I 
knew, this cannot be treated as a cession of territory, but just an adjustment of 
the border in accordance with the Radcliffe and Bagge Awards.*^ 

However, the exchange of Cooch-Behar enclaves was on a separate footing 
and I promised to consult our Law Ministry. 

Will you please consult the Law Ministry about these exchanges as well as 
the other agreements we have arrived at. If necessary, the Attorney-General'^^ 
might also be consulted later. You may see the report of the question and my 
answer in the Lok Sabha on this subject. 


280. Telegram to B.P. Chaliha"^ 

Your telegram 12th September. It is not true that we conceded Tukergram to 
Pakistan. Tukergram, however, was connected with one of the bigger disputes 
which w ill have to be settled later. Meanwhile, we pressed for its evacuation by 
Pakistan lorces. Prime Minister of Pakistan was agreeable to this provided we 
sent no armed torces there, also if we withdrew our forward picket from 
Patharia Forest. It was informally agreed that Conservators of Forests and 
Chief Secretaries ot Assam and East Pakistan should meet to draw’ provisional 
line in Patharia Forest so as to avoid any overlapping. If this is done, evacuation 
of Tukergram should follow. 

2. So tar as Patharia Forest is concerned, it is privately acknowledged 
that this should come to India. But, again, this is tied up with other disputed 
issue, and Pakistan people wish to take the two together. 

3. 1 have already made a statement in the Lok Sabha. I do not think it is 
necessary to issue separate Press communique. 


45. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretaiy General, and M.J. De.sai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 
13 September 1958. JN Collection 

46. Nehru said this in the Lok Sabha on 12 September 1958 in answer to a question by 
MahavirTyagi. See item 278. 

47. M.C. Setalvad. 

48. 14 September 1958. JN Collection. 

49. Chaliha referred Nehru to a report in the Assam Tribune of 12 September that the GO! 
had conceded Tukergram and Piyain river to Pakistan; he requested a press communique. 
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281 . To Ajit Prasad Jain“ 


September 1 5, 1 958 

My dear Ajit, 

I have received a letter from Firoz Khan Noon. In a postscript to this letter, he 
says: 

“I have asked (and he has acted) the Food Minister ‘ to cable Delhi regarding 
sale of 100,(XX) tons of rice. 1 know this telegram has gone today." 

1 have not seen this telegram, but you will no doubt receive it. As I suggested 
to you on the telephone today, please keep in touch with our Commonwealth 
Secretary, M.J. Desai.*^^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


282. The Canal Waters Dispute” 

Mr Black’"* and Mr Iliff^ came to see me this afternoon. Mr Black referred to 
the Canal Waters dispute and said that Pakistan had presented their proposals 
last summer and they had passed them on to India’s representatives.^^ They are 
now told that India rejects those proposals and is putting forward its own 
proposal. They would, of course, consider this proposal fully when they got it. 

50. File No. 3-35/58-Pak-Il. MEA. 

5 1 . Hafizur Rahman. 

52. Firoz Khan Noon’s letter to Nehru was dated 12 September and written in hand. Noon 
wrote: “This is to thank you for your kind hospitality and for the personal touch you 
gave to eveiy thing. I greatly appreciate your friendly approach to all we discussed and I 
have no doubt that we shall resolve our other border disputes also amicably. I am having 
all the remaining questions examined further.” 

53. Note, 11 October 1958. File No. F. 38( 1 )-CWD/5 1 . Vol. XXI. Ministry' of Irrigation 
fl.T. Section), 1958. Also available in JN Collection. 

54. Eugene R. Black was the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD). 

55. William A.B. Ilift, Vice-President of IBRD, was associated with the Bank’s mediatory 
role in the canal waters dispute between India and Pakistan. 

56. At a meeting with the IBRD in Rome from 24 to 28 April 1958, Mueenuddin. the leader 
of the Pakistani delegation, agreed to submit a plan of works, construction, costs, and 
Indian withdrawals by 20 June 1958. It was presented at the next meting in London on 
7 July 1958. Details of the Rome and the London meetings in SWJN/SS/42/pp. 595-601 
and SWJN/SS/43/pp. 527-528 respectively. 
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It was possible and even probable that the Pakistan Government might reject 
India's proposal. If so, what are we to do? 

2. Mr Black said that they had been dealing with this matter for more 
than seven years now, and the Bank had spent over a million dollars. When he 
had made the proposal, he had done so rather naively, not realising the numerous 
complications that had arisen. Anyhow they had got tied up with it and it had 
taken up a great deal of their time. They were anxious to settle it. The only 
thing they could do in the circumstances, in the event of our rejecting the 
Pakistan proposal as we have done and Pakistan rejecting our proposal, was 
for the Bank to put forward its own proposal based on an engineering solution. 
Thus tar, the Bank had not dealt directly with the engineering aspect of the 
matter. He asked me what I thought of this. 

3. I told him that it was not quite correct to say that we had rejected 
Pakistan's proposal because it was none of our business to object to anything 
that Pakistan wanted to do in its own territory. But we were very much concerned 
with the financial burden that this might cast on us.^^ The proposal that we 
were making seemed to me not only a good one from the engineering point of 
view, but also the most economical. I did not myself see how Pakistan could 
validly object to it. It had been said that Pakistan’s objection would be on the 
ground that this would put them at the mercy of India because some of the 
works were in Indian territory and India could refuse supplies if it so chose. 

4. This objection seemed to me without any basis. First of all, any kind 
of an agreement would be in the nature of an international treaty not only with 
the World Bank behind it, but also perhaps the United Nations, with which the 
treaty would be registered. Any party to such a treaty which deliberately broke 
it would get into trouble. Secondly, in any event, the rivers flow from India to 
Pakistan, and if India wanted to create mischief in the future, it would do so 
and face the consequences. No arrangement or settlement could change the 
basic position of the rivers flowing through India. 

5 . I added further that Pakistan was interested in getting a certain quantum 
of water, called the historic supplies. If we agreed to give this, it was not for 
Pakistan to object as to how we did it. Suppose that when this controversy 


57. 


Pakistan informed the London meeting that the link canal construction had already cost 
about Rs 26 crores, and future costs would exceed Rs 300 crores. On 10 October 1958, 
N.D. Gulhati, Chief Engineer (Special) and ex-officio Joint Secretary in the Union Ministry 
of Irrigation and Power, objected to such a new plan since the discussions in 1 954 with 
the Bank engineers estimated costs of about Rs 70 crores, to be distributed between two 
countries in proportion to benefit .’ For Nehru’s views on Pakistan’s proposals, see 
his note of 16 August 1958, SWJN/SS/43/pp. 528-530. 
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arose early in 1948, we had said that we would continue to give this water, 
Pakistan could not have said that we must give it in a particular way or pay for 
various developments in Pakistan. 

6. Thus the only questions, so far as we were concerned, were to supply 
a certain quantity of water and not to be saddled with too heavy a financial 
burden. The proposal we were making assured the supply of water and seemed 
to us the most economical. It was open to Pakistan to have any development 
schemes in their own territory, but we could not be asked to pay more than the 
sum required for the most economical way of replacing the waters. 

7. Mr Black and Mr Iliff agreed with this broad proposition. Mr Iliff said 
that from the Bank point of view also they had to think of the most economical 
way of solving the problem. They could not ask the Bank or the US Government 
to supply large funds of money which were calculated on an extravagant basis. 

8. Mr Iliff said that there was some controversy also about the quantum 
of water to be supplied. This might be calculated from the point of view of the 
quantity at the source or at the point of supply. He referred to what he called 
‘regeneration’, that is, when waters in the canals are low and gradually 
underground water seeps into the canal later. He said that Pakistan wanted to 
ignore this completely while India appeared to think that there would be hundred 
per cent ‘regeneration’. When either approach was correct, the figure would 
be somewhere in between. In this connection he said that Shri Gulhati was 
technically a first-class engineer and he had been very helpful to them. Indeed, 
it was a disadvantage to the Pakistanis not to have anyone on their side up to 
the standard of Shri Gulhati. But Shri Gulhati tended to take rather extreme 
views about such matters as ‘regeneration’, etc. 

9. I said that I could not say much about a technical subject, but it seemed 
to me that a question like this would not raise any insuperable difficulty. 

10. I referred briefly to the origin of this dispute early in 1948 when, 
unfortunately, the Punjab engineers had cut off the supply of water to Pakistan 
because of non-payment of dues. Immediately we heard of this, we had ordered 
resumption of supplies, and this indeed had been done within a few days. After 
that, there was a meeting between India and Pakistan in Delhi which had resulted 
in the agreement of the 4th May 1948.'^^ This agreement between leading 
representatives of the two countries, was brought about in a friendly and 
cooperative atmosphere. We both realised that the need of each for the waters 
was great and wanted to approach this question from the point of view^ of 
mutual accommodation. Unfortunately that spirit was lacking later on. Indeed 
the Canal Waters question, like other questions between India and Pakistan, 

58. For the agreement signed on 4 May 1948, see SWJN/SS/6/p. 66, pp. 69-70 and p. 73. 
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was bedevilled by the atmosphere of tension and suspicion which existed 
between the two countries. 1 repeated that the proposal we were making seemed 
to me fair, reasonable and satisfying fully the basic demands of Pakistan. Even 
this proposal cast a heavy burden on us, but we were prepared to shoulder that 
in the interest of a settlement and cooperation between the two countries. We 
could not agree to any proposal which involved a heavier burden on us. Mr 
Black said that it was important that any proposal must be as economical as 
possible. He did not say much about our present proposal (to which no precise 
reference was made in our talks), but both he and Mr Iliff seemed to indicate 
that this proposal w^as a reasonable one. 

11. Mr Black then asked me what I thought of the new set-up in Pakistan. 
Was it likely to be more amenable to a settlement with India than the previous 
one? 1 told him that it was difficult for me to say. President Mirza was not anti- 
Indian as many others in Pakistan were. And he might well like to have settlement 
with India on this issue. But I could not say what pressures might be brought 
to bear on him. Nor could I say what the attitude of General Ayub Khan might 
be. But, No. 3 there, that is Mr Aziz Ahmed, the Secretary-General and No. 2 
Martial Law' Administrator, was bitterly anti-Indian. 

12. I talked for a little time about the background in Pakistan and how 
both politically and economically there had been progressive deterioration till 
practically there was a vacuum which President Mirza and General Ayub Khan 
were trying to fill. It may well be that for the time being this might have favourable 
reactions in Pakistan because people there were thoroughly fed up with political 
squabbles, corruption, high prices, etc. But, obviously, this arrangement could 
not lead basically to any improvement in the situation either politically or 
economically. At the same time, there appeared to be no alternative to the present 
set-up lor the present and for some time to come. They could not go back to 
the old squabbles, etc., and so this martial law regime was likely to continue 
for many months, possibly a year. The more it continued, the more would the 
subsequent difficulties be. Obviously there could be no development of a country 
under such a regime. Indeed, the leaders of Pakistan now and even before had 
no real ideas about development. The Government was controlled by big 
landlords and the like who were basically opposed to any real reform. Thus the 
future did not appear to be promising. 

1 3. Mr Iliff reminded me ot what I had once said to the effect that it was 
ditticult for us to come to a settlement with Pakistan because Pakistan did not 
want a settlement. He said that he was sure this was the case in regard to 


59. Refers to the introduction of martial law in Pakistan. For details, see item 4, fn 32. 
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Mr Suhrawardy^^ who certainly did not want a settlement with India. Would 
that be the case with the present leaders? 1 said that it was perfectly true that 
Mr Suhrawardy wanted no settlement. As for what the present martial law 
regime in Pakistan might do. I could not say. 

14. Mr Black said something about visiting India and Pakistan some few 
months later to discuss the latest developments in regard to this Canal Waters 
dispute with us here and with President Mirza in Karachi. He added that perhaps 
it was a good thing for this delay of two or three months as this would enable 
them to hnd out how the new set-up in Pakistan was functioning. 

15. Mr Black then referred to his coming visit to Cairo to see President 
Nasser.'’' and said that the Suez Canal was functioning very well indeed and far 
better than people had expected. He referred to the clearing up of the Suez 
Canal by General Wheeler.'’’ This has been estimated to cost forty million dollars. 
In fact, it had cost only eight million dollars, and General Wheeler had done a 
fine job of work. The canal was being run very efficiently and the revenue was 
considerable. They were now thinking of deepening the canal to enable bigger 
ships to go through. 

1 6. I congratulated Mr Iliff on the success of his efforts for the settlement 
of the Suez Canal dues with Egypt. Mr Iliff modestly accepted this praise. 

17. In the course of my talks, no reference was made to any Jammu and 
Kashmir State territory. 


283. Introduction of Martial Law In Pakistan®^ 

I agree with you. It may be, and I think it is, correct to say that the action taken 
by Major General Iskander Mirza is unconstitutional or even illegal. In fact he 
has himself admitted this position and said that he has not acted according to 
any Constitution but according to his conscience. By abrogating the Constitution 
his own position as President also came to an end. 

So tar as we are concerned, we are not expressing any opinion about the 
legality or con.stitutionality of his act. We are merely accepting a fact and dealing 


60. H.S. Suhrawardy was the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 1956-1957. 

6 1 . Gamal Abdel Nasser, the President of Egypt. 

62. Raymond Albert Wheeler, a former Chief of US Army Corps of Engineers, was a consultant 
engineer with the World Bank and the Bank representative on the Indus Basin 
Working Party. 

63. Note to M.J. Desai. Commonwealth Secretary, MEA. 15 October 1958. JN Collection. 
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with the present government apparatus in Pakistan accordingly. There would 
have been no point and indeed it would have been most unwise for us to refuse 
to recognise on a de facto basis the present governing authorities in Pakistan. 
So far as I know, no other country has done this. 

It would be wrong and unwise for us to encourage in any way the leaders 
or members of the Awami Party*^ or indeed any political or other groups in 
Pakistan, East or West. Our representative has to deal with the functioning 
Government in Pakistan, including East Pakistan. There is no question of 
cooperating or non-cooperating with that Government. We just deal with them 
as a Functioning Government. We do not interfere with the internal affairs of 
the country. 


284. Coup d’etat in Pakistan and US Attitude^^ 

In the course of my talk with the American Ambassador^’^ today, I referred to 
the recent developments in Pakistan. In fact he introduced this subject. He 
began by telling me that the second coup d’etat^^ had come as a surprise and 
shock to them and the U.S. Ambassador Langley^^ in Pakistan knew nothing 
about it. He and some others were sent for at midnight to be informed of it. 

2. I told him that I believed what he said but he would no doubt realise 
what the public impression of all these recent events in Pakistan must be. In 
view of the close relationship of Pakistan with the US and its dependence on 
the US, any kind of a coup d’etat could hardly be organised there without the 


64. The reference is to the National Awami Party which was founded by Abdul Hamid Khan 
Bhashani, an East Bengal politician with leftist leanings. 

65. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, and M.J. Desai, 
Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 31 October 1958. JN Collection. 

66. Ellsworth Bunker. 

67. President Iskander Mirza formed a new Cabinet on 24 October and app>ointed General 
Ayub Khan as Prime Minister. On 28 October, Iskander Mirza surrendered power to 
Ayub Khan, who, as President, reappointed Iskander Mirza’s Cabinet. Ayub Khan 
remained Chief Martial Law Administrator and appointed the commanders of the three 
defence services as Deputy Martial Law Administrators. 

68. James McLellan Langley Sr (1894-1968); American expert in planning, newspaper 
publisher and diplomat: Chairman, New Hampshire State Planning and Development 
Commission: publisher and editor. Concord Daily Monitor^ negotiator (with Filipino 
Senator Jose P. Laurel) of the 1954 Laurel-Langley trade agreements, which virtually 
eliminated quotas on Philippine goods enterins the US; Ambassador to Pakistan, July 
1957-July 1959. 
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chief actors feeling that they would have the support of the US. Having put an 
end to political parties, suppressed the press and then various other things, 
they could not possibly take the risk of the US Government turning its back on 
them. I did not imply that they got the specific approval of the US Government. 
But they must have assured themselves in some way about this, otherwise they 
would not have dared to act as they did. 

3. A few days after this coup, the US Secretary for Defence*^ visited 
Pakistan and it was announced in the press that US military aid was not only to 
continue but would be speeded up. This was a clear indication, and at any rate 
the public took it as such, of US support of the new regime. The very day the 
US Secretary left Karachi, the .second coup took place at night. Inevitably 
some people would think that his second coup took place either with the 
knowledge of the US Defence Secretary or at any rate in the assurance that 
this would not be displeasing to the US Government. I was prepared to accept 
that the US Government did not know anything about it but the fact remained 
that this impression would spread. 

4. In any event it seems odd that the US Government should support a 
purely military dictatorship. Such a dictatorship may or may not be well-meaning 
but everything depended on the moods and whims of a military officer, the 
dictator. This naturally causes considerable concern. It was difficult to know 
what popular reactions were to all this because of the complete suppression of 
public opinion. The Pakistan papers had behaved with complete lack of dignity 
and integrity and had turned two somersaults within a few days. 

5. It may be that the people of Pakistan for the present welcomed this 
change because they were thoroughly disgusted with their politicians and the 
like.^” But it was clear that a military dictatorship was not going to solve any 
problem, more especially the economic problem, of Pakistan. Soon the people 
would realise this and opinion would turn. When that happened the dictator 
might think of some diversion or .some adventure. This adventure could be 
against India. All these were possibilities which we had to take into account. 
The regrettable part was that the US Government became involved in these 
even though they did not wish it. 


69. Neil H. McElroy. 

70. On 7 October 1 958, President Iskander Mirza of Pakistan deplored “the ruthless struggle 
for power, corruption, the shameful exploitation of our simple, honest, patriotic and 
industrious masses.” “the prostitution of Islam for political ends”, the endemic food 
crisis, the “low” “mentality of the political parties”, and “the present chaotic internal 
situation” and stressed the need “to form a strong and stable government.” 
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Chinese People’s Government gave an assurance to our Prime Minister as 
was revealed on the floor of this House that this matter would be amicably 
settled. I think it has not yet been settled. In that case was the attention of 
the Chinese People's Government drawn to the international boundary, 
i.e., the Macmahon Line^^ that was drawn up in 1903 at the Simla 
Conference? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: So far as the broad boundary, the international frontier is 
concerned between India and the Chinese State including the Tibetan region, it 
is not a matter of dispute so far as we are concerned. It is a fixed thing. There 
is nothing to talk about. 

Hem Barua: But that has been violated. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: May I proceed? 

When this matter was previously referred to here in this House, I said that 
we had nothing to discuss because it is an obviously known established frontier 
of ours. We saw no reason to ask for a discussion on a thing which required no 
further discussion. But apart from this broad boundary there are two or perhaps 
three specific cases of what might be called boundary disputes. These are very 
small ones. Somewhere in the mountains, whether it is two miles this side or 
two miles that side, there has been an argument — dispute is rather a big word — 
between the two countries and it has been decided that the matter should be 
settled by talking with each other. We have had talks and the talks no doubt will 
continue. There are one or two places in the UP frontier, Tibet and, I think 
Himachal Pradesh. There are two or three places like this. They are of no 
particular importance. The area concerned is very little and there is no other 
value. We came to a decision, rather we came to an informal agreement that 
these matters should be settled on the basis of long usage and to some extent 
natural boundaries, water sheds and the like. Honourable Members will remember 
that these places in high mountains are such that they are not easily accessible 
and in fact nobody can go there for six or seven months in the winter-only in 
summer months some people go for grazing purposes there. 

Those minor matters are pending and we are discussing them some time. 
Our representative has met the Chinese People’s representative and they have 
had talks. So far as major matters are concerned, there is nothing to discuss. 


77. The correct spelling is McMahon: the line was drawn in 1914. See A.G. Noorani, 
hulici-China Boundary' Problem J846-I947: History’ and Diplomacy Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), p. 168 and generally chapter 10. 
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But when maps of this kind are issued we draw their attention to this and say 
that this is wrong. That we have done again in regard to this particular matter. 

Hem Barua: What is the total mileage of territory in NEFA and As.sam that 
has been shown as included within the Chinese borders in this map published 
in China Pictorial, July 1958 issue? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: This map is on a very small scale, a tiny little map so that a 
line itself, just a line will cover 20 miles. I cannot say that. But, broadly speaking, 
it appears that fairly considerable parts of the North Eastern Frontier Agency, 
NEFA, are included, parts of Bhutan are included and parts of Ladakh are 
included in this, as I said roughly. You can't say. It may make a difference of 
50 miles or more if the line is thick or thin. 

Hem Barua: May I know if it is 1,700 miles in total? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: I can’t say. I have no idea. 


287. Amount Outstanding against the Nationalist 
Government of China^® 

M. Valiulla:’’^ Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state: 

(a) the amount outstanding against the Nationalist Government of China 
(KMT Government); 

(b) whether there is any hope of recovery of that amount from the 
Nationalist Government of China; and 

(c) if so, what? 

Jawaharlal Nehru: (a) the former Government of China owed to the Government 
of India a sum of Rupees one million four hundred and ninety-two thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two and forty np. The amount is still outstanding. 

(b) and (c). The matter is still under negotiation with the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China who are the successor Government. It is not 
possible to anticipate the final outcome of the correspondence. 

78. Written reply to a question in the Rajya Sabha, 24 September 1958. Rajva Sahha Debates, 
Vol. XXII. cols 4491-4492. 

79. Mohamed Valiullah (1899-1960); Congressman from Mysore; Member, Mysore 
Constituent Assembly, 1948-50, Mysore Legislative As.sembly, 1950-52. Rajya Sabha, 
1952-58 and 1958-60. 
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The Ambassador said that he realised all this but he assured me that the US 
Government would exercise every restraint as they were entirely opposed to 
any such adventure. 


285. Forthcoming Meeting in Washington 
on Canal Waters^^ 

1 think that it would be unwise for us to send a big delegation at this stage to 
Washington. It is quite possible that the new developments in Pakistan may 
come in the way ot any real discussion there. A small delegation might perhaps 
go now. It necessity arises, others can be sent later. As a matter of fact I 
would suggest that a communication be sent to Mr Iliff enquiring from him 
whether, in view ot the developments in Pakistan, our delegation should go 
now or wait for some time. 

I agree with you that a meeting might be held to consider this matter after 
my return. “ Both 5th and 6th November are rather full up for me. But we 
might perhaps meet after the Cabinet on the 5th. The Cabinet is meeting 
at 3 p.m. 


71. Note. 31 October 1958. File No. F. 23(5)-CWD/58. Vol. I. Mini.stry of Irrigation (I.T. 
.Section). 1958. 

72. Nehru returned to Delhi on 4 November 1 958 after a four-day tour of Bhopal, Baroda and 
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(b) China and Tibet 

286. Indian Territory Shown in Chinese Maps^^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru: It is difficult for me to answer that question^"' because the 
maps in China are not printed by us. 

Hem Barua: But we can bring it to their notice. 

Jawaharlal Nehru: Yes. 

When attention was drawn to this matter first we were told that these 
were reproductions of old maps, coming down from the previous regime, 
when Marshal Chiang Kai-shek’’^ was in authority in China, and they had had 
no time to revise them. So they were carrying on. Evidently, the People’s 
Government in China has revised many things since Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, 
but this matter has been left over. 

N.G Goray:^^ does it mean that though they have thrown out Chiang Kai- 
shek. they have kept his maps behind? 


Jawaharlal Nehru: We have been privately assured on some occasions that they 
attach no importance to these maps and they will revise them in time. That is 
where the matter stands. We have drawn their attention again to it. 

Hem Barua: May I draw the attention of the honourable Prime Minister to 
a speech which he delivered in Lok Sabha some six years ago to the effect 
that when the question about the boundaries between China and India came 
up, that was referred to the Chinese People’s Government and then the 


73. Reply to questions in the Lok Sabha, 4 September 1958. Lok Scihhu Debates, Second 
Series. Vol. XIX, cols 4629-4632. 

74. Hem Bama. PSP Member from Gauhati, Assam, had asked whether large parts of Northern 
Assam and NEFA were shown as within China in the July issue of China Pictorial, an 
official organ of the Chinese People’s Republic. Sadath Ali Khan. Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of External Affairs, accepted that this was so and that the Chinese 
Government had been requested to correct such errors. Hem Barua referred to a similar 
map in the October 1954 issue of People’s China and asked what action had been taken. 

75. Head of the Nationalist Government of China, 1928-49. 

76. PSP Member from Poona, Bombay State. 
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288. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon“ 

1 have seen New York Times report of what I said at Palam on conditions in 
Tibet.**' This report is mixture of what I said and certain other facts and 
inferences. 

2. When asked about conditions in Tibet, I replied that I could not say 
anything after spending just a day or so there, but from various reports it 
would appear that conditions were not fully normal yet in some parts.^" 

3. For your personal information, conditions are rather difficult in some 
parts of Tibet and only recently, while I was in Bhutan, a big convoy of Chinese 
going from Yangtse to Lhasa was destroyed completely by Khampa rebels. 

4. In Yatung general appearance of foreign military occupation. 

289. Entry of Khampa Rebels into India” 

I agree that no further precautionary steps are at present necessary or need be 
taken. Obviously it is not practicable to keep a large concentration of force in 
a remote area on our NEFA border. 

I see that reference is made to what I wrote in June 1954 in regard to 
Tibetan refugees coming to India. I said then that such persons have every 
right to live in India or to seek asylum in India, provided that they do not use 
our territory as a base of operations against the Chinese.*^ 

This general proposition holds in regard to odd individuals seeking asylum, 
but the question of Khampa rebels**’ or any other large group of rebels stands 
on a different footing altogether. What I had written in June 1954 was intended 


80. 5 October 1958. JN Collection. 

81. The New York Times of 3 October 1 958 reported Nehru saying on 2 October, “Obviously 
conditions in Tibet, from such reports one gets, are not fully normal.” The newspaper 
added: “Mr Nehru was to have visited Lhasa, capital of Tibet, at the invitation of the 
Dalai Lama, spiritual ruler of Tibet. But he postponed journey there because of reported 
uprisings in eastern Tibet. Instead, he decided to go to the hermit kingdom of Bhutan.” It 
went on: “It was considered possible by observers here (New Delhi) that Mr Nehru 
might have gained his impression of Tibet in the course of his brief stopover at Yatung. 

82. For Nehru’s talk with pressmen at Palam Airport, Delhi, on 2 October 1958, see item 10. 

83. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 8 October 1958. JN Collection. 

84. See Nehru’s note of 18 June 1954, SWJN/SS/26/pp. 476-480. 

85. According to The Times of India of 13 (Dctober 1958, China had suspended commercial 
traffic on the India-Lhasa highway owing to mounting Khampa rebel activity. 
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to apply to odd individuals seeking asylum. If, however, an armed group of 
active rebels, such as the Khampas, try to enter India, I think that we should 
endeavour to stop them from entering. Their presence in India is bound to be 
very embarrassing for us not only from the point of view of the Chinese 
Government, but also for internal reasons. 

It may, of course, be a little difficult to stop such persons from entering 
India because we cannot have adequate forces on all the points of entry. That 
may be so. But the policy, nevertheless, should be to stop armed groups from 
entering India. Should, however, they enter, the next step to be taken should be 
to disarm them and they should be asked to go back to Tibet. Such cases 
should really be reported to us in case any difficulties arise. 

I have given similar advice to the Bhutan Government, that is to say, that if 
Khampa rebels try to cross into Bhutan, they should be checked. 

It should be remembered that Khampas, though Tibetans, do not belong to 
Tibet proper in the literal sense of the word. The Khampa region was included 
in China long before the People’s Government of China came to power. These 
Khampas have never taken kindly to any overlord. Previously the old Tibetan 
Governments could not control them. Now the present Chinese Government 
has come up against the same difficulty in a much more severe form. Being 
considered part of China (and not Tibet), various changes in regard to land, 
etc., have been sought to be introduced in the Khampa region even though in 
Tibet proper these changes have not been introduced. The Khampas have resisted 
these with vigour. 

Whether the Khampas form part of Tibet proper or not, there is no doubt 
that they are of Tibetan stock and there is a good deal of sympathy for them in 
Tibet. At the same time, there is a good deal of apprehension in Tibet as to what 
they might do and lest they might get others into trouble. 
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(c) Taiwan and Offshore Islands 


290. To Harold Macmillan^ 


7 September 1958 

My dear Harold Macmillan, 

Thank you for your personal message which was delivered to me by your High 
Commissioner^^ on September 3rd. I am always happy to hear from you and to 
have your views on current events which press upon us so much from day to 
day. It is true that I survive them and I am even a little embarrassed occasionally 
at my good health in spite of circumstances.^^ About the middle of this month, 
I am thinking of paying a visit to Bhutan which presumably is now one of the 
very few remaining countries which are difficult of access. This will involve 
five days’ hard trekking over the high mountains of our north-east border and 
crossing three passes of over 14,000 feet altitude. Thus, the mere journey 
there and back will take me twelve days, apart from my stay there for about 
four or five days. 

I must thank you and your Government for the warm and cordial reception 
given to my colleague, Morarji Desai, in London and for your Government’s 
generous response to our request for financial accommodation. 

The passage in the UN Special Assembly of the resolution on the Middle 
East situation came as a great relief to all of us here.*^ The specially gratifying 
feature of this resolution was the unanimity and the goodwill accompanying it. 
I do not imagine that this puts an end to the tensions there or brings an era of 
goodwill. But it is certainly a good beginning and I think the Arab countries 
concerned deserve to be congratulated on their coming together and putting 

86. JN Collection. 

87. Prime Minister of the UK. 

88. Malcolm Macdonald. 

89. Macmillan said in his message that he was very glad to hear from Mrs Pandit, the High 
Commissioner of India to the UK, “that you were well and as ever the most vigorous 
member of your Government.” He added. “I envy you your p)ower of resistance to all the 
pressures of ministerial life.” 

90. An emergency special session of the UN General Assembly passed the resolution on 21 
August 1958. See item 1. Macmillan wrote that. “Faced with complete Anglo-American 
solidarity I think the Russians have decided to go a little more quietly there for a bit.” 
Though he was optimistic about the West Asian situation, Macmillan wrote. “Nevertheless 
the new technique of propaganda, subversion and radio warfare is very alarming. It is 
difficult to answer and is almost as complete a breach of the decencies of international 
behaviour as open warfare. It is the problem of the age.” 
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forward a resolution which was restrained and, from their point of view, 
moderate. 

I quite agree with you that abusive propaganda by radio or otherwise is 
most unfortunate and to be deprecated. Unfortunately the atmosphere of cold 
war does not encourage the decencies of international behaviour to which you 
refer. But, before we could congratulate ourselves on the abatement of tension 
in West Asia, we have been overtaken by the crisis in the Far East.*^' There can 
be no doubt that this is a situation of grave risk and unfortunately threats and 
counter-threats are being flung out daily by the parties concerned. Whatever 
the merits of the problem may be, I am convinced that no good comes from 
this type of approach. 

You will remember that a crisis arose in the Far East in regard to these very 
offshore islands in 1955.*^“ Fortunately there was an easing of tension later. I 
remember well the discussion we had at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in the summer of 1955 about this Far Eastern crisis and the 
significant part played by the United Kingdom then in helping to bring about an 
easing of tension.*^^ 

As you know, we have supported China’s claim for Formosa. That was 
indeed inevitable because we recognise the People’s Government of China and 
do not recognise the Fonnosan Government. But we have felt all along that this 
question should be settled peacefully and no military pressures should be exercised 
which might lead to a conflict. The question of the offshore islands stands on 
a somewhat separate footing as they are right on the threshold of the mainland 
and are a constant menace to the mainland. Even when I went to China some 
years ago,*^"^ Formosan aircraft were constantly flying over the mainland and 
creating incidents. I can well imagine the strong reaction of the Chinese 
Government to this continuing danger from islands which are barely a dozen 
miles off their coast. Anthony Eden, even in 1955, declared that these islands 
should go to China. If that had happened, the danger of constant incidents and 
crises would have been much less, even though the basic problem of Formosa 

91. The People’s Government of China began shelling the Taiwan-held islands of Quemoy 
and Matsu on 23 August 1958. Macmillan wrote in his message, “Naturally we are 
looking with some anxiety at the situation in the Far East. It is hard to tell how much 
reality and how much bluff there is.” 

92. The crisis had begun with Chine.se bombardment of the island of Quemoy on 3 September 
1954. 

93. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, held in London from 31 January to 
8 February 1955, ended on a general agreement that coastal islands off Taiwan should be 
turned over to China as .soon as possible. 

94. Nehru visited China in October 1954. 
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would not have been solved. 

It is the same question of the offshore islands that has created this grave 
crisis today. War would be a tragedy in any event, but to think of the possibility 
of war over these offshore islands appears to me to be fantastic. 

I really do not know what we can do about this matter. But I strongly feel 
that all of us should exercise such influence as we have to prevent this 
catastrophe from happening. 

With warm regards. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


291. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^^ 

I returned from Bhutan tour last evening and received your telegram 264 of 
October Ist.*^ Also Parthasarathi’s message 203 of October 3rd"^^ which has 
been repeated to you. 

2. In Parthasarathi’s message some information required by you has been 
given. You will notice that Chou En-lai appears to be in no hurry for us to take 


95. 3 October 1958. JN Collection. V.K. Krishna Menon. Defence Minister, led the Indian 
delegation to the UN General Assembly. 

96. Krishna Menon reported that the Indian position on Taiwan and the offshore islands had 
won respect from most of the Assembly and was influencing even US opinion. He 
w anted a message sent to the Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lai through G Parthasarathi, 
the Ambassador ot India to China, ‘‘to inform the Chinese about what in reality is taking 
place here and not go by votes alone. He should point out the remarkable change in trends 
in the UN. We want to know from him reaction of Chou En-lai to issue being brought 
into UN."’ 

97. G Parthasarathi reported about his recent talk with Chou En-lai. According to the Chinese 
Premier, China s basic stand was to recover sovereignty over Taiwan and all islands. He 
also made it clear that “any pledge of renunciation of force would apply only to 
international aspect, i.e., arranging for withdrawal of American forces from Taiwan”, and 
to Peking s dealings with Taiwan. Chou En-lai “spoke bitterly of American military 
pressure tactics and asserted that there had been no basic change in US attitude in the 
talks taking place in Warsaw between the Chinese and US Ambassadors. The Premier 
further said. Let her (the US) get more and more isolated. Then perhaps her attitude 
would change. We are Orientals and can wait. Please ask Mr Menon not to be in a hurry. 
At present there is not much scope for compromise as American policy has shown no 
signs ot change. He also wished Parthasarathi to convey to Krishna Menon his warm 
appreciation of his efforts. 
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any steps and has especially asked that you should wait a little as there is not 
much scope for compromise. We should therefore move a little warily and not 
make any proposal which might be rejected by Chou En-lai. Therefore, it is 
important to get Chou En-lai’s agreement. We are repeating your message to 
Parthasarathi so that he might convey it to Chou En-lai and get his reactions. 

3. I agree generally to what you say in paragraph 3 of your telegram.*^^ 
Also your paragraph 1 What you suggest about offshore islands seems 
obviously right. But I rather doubt if Chou En-lai will agree to what you say 
about Taiwan. 

4. I agree to your paragraph 8.“^ 

5. Suggestion that you might go to Warsaw does not appeal to me at 
present. 

6. We are asking Parthasarathi to repeat to you his answer to our new 
message. 


98. Krishna Menon wrote that in his speech in the general debate scheduled for 6 September, 
he proposed to “state facts with restraint, pay tribute to US where possible, make the 
realities of the problem and the facts known both to US and world public, reiterate firmly 
our view that a peaceful approach to the problem of Taiwan proper can and should be 
made and that China has repeated her willingness to do this.” He further said, “To leave 
our position in any doubt on coastal islands, apart from it casting doubts in our policy, 
will be misleading both our friends and ‘opponents’ in the present issue and will fail to 
arrest the drift to war.” 

99. Krishna Menon wrote that “Parthasarathi may perhaps convey as a message that it is our 
present intention to react publicly in the UN as we have done hitherto with helpful 
results.” Krishna Menon added that in his speech on 6 September, he proposed to 
express the hope that the bombardment of the islands would be suspended to enable [the 
Nationalist] troops to get away if they begin to evacuate....! do not see why China 
should object to such an appeal.” If Chou En-lai reacted favourably to this, Krishna 
Menon thought, “He will then successfully press home the advantage that China has 
gained in the last few days and help to turn the tide. I would however state realistically 
that any show' by him of weakness on the one hand or placing the ultimate issue of 
Formosa in front of the present islands problem and the obtaining of evacuation de facto 
will be against China’s case here.” 

100. Krishna Menon stated, “I would like your express permission to say that the Government 
and the people of India would as alw ays exert their capacity though small and limited for 
a peaceful approach and atmosphere and continue to convey to China, as indeed we are 
doing to the West, their faith in this peaceful approach and its ultimate success, and that 
we are not asking and w ill not for any sacrifice of real principle.” 
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292. Talks with the US Ambassador^®^ 

The United States Ambassador’®' came to see me this afternoon. He spoke to 
me about the situation in the Formosa Straits and the offshore islands. He said 
that the People’s Government of China had been giving in Peking a distorted 
version of the talks taking place at Warsaw, and so he wanted to put the record 
straight. He explained what had happened there. I need not repeat what he said 
because he gave me a memorandum on the subject, a copy of which I enclose. 
I am keeping the second copy with me for study. 


(d) Japan 


293. ToC.S. Jha 


103 


September 2, 1958 

My dear Jha,“^ 

You will be busy with the approaching visit of our President to Japan. From 
some of your messages I gathered that you were rather worried about the 
President s tood and other matters. There is no need to worry about this. The 
President is not rigid in these matters or, indeed, in anything else. All that he 
requires is vegetarian food which is not cooked with any so-called meat-stock. 
It seemed to me not feasible at all for a cook to be sent from here. Such a cook 
would not have fitted in in Japan. What could he have done in hotels and 
elsewhere where the President might go to? Everybody would have been 
embarrassed, and he would have had rather an upsetting effect. All that is 
necessary is for you to make it clear to the Japanese authorities that the vegetarian 
food for the President should be prepared in a vegetarian way, and not with any 
addition of meat-stock. I believe the President is taking some ghee with him, 
but ghee is not always necessary, provided the other stuff used is also vegetarian. 


101 . Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, and M.J. Desai, 
Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 31 October 1958. JN Collection 

102. Ellsworth Bunker. 

103. JN Collection. 

104. Ambassador of India to Japan. 

105. President Rajendra Prasad visited Japan from 27 September to 4 October 1958. 
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I am, however, writing to you about another matter. Do you remember 
Chaman Lal,"^ the journalist? Many years ago, he created a bit of a sensation in 
the then Legislative Assembly in Delhi by throwing an attache case from the 
Press Gallery on to the Treasury benches. Since then, he has had a varied 
career and has wandered about the world a great deal, producing a number of 
books, which are certainly interesting, even though they might not be scholarly 
or accurate. He has written a book about Hindu America, tracing Hindu influence 
in Peru and other places. 1 think he has done the same thing about some parts 
of Western Asia or Egypt. And now, he has collected material about Japan 
more or less to the same effect. I do not know the value of this material, but it 
does look interesting. 

He has also written a book about cottage industries in Japan, and a number 
of other books. 

Some two or three years ago, he turned a Buddhist monk, a bhikshu. 
Whatever money he had at the time, he gave me for public purposes. He still 
wanders about writing books, speaking, etc. He is slightly cranky but. I believe, 
he is otherwise straight. Because he is cranky, 1 am a little afraid of getting tied 
up with anything that he does, lest it embarrasses me. At the same time, I help 
him from time to time in minor ways. 

He is now very soon going to Japan for some months’ stay. He says he is 
going to carry out his researches about Hindu influences in Japan. He is also 
interested in cottage industries and the like, about which he wrote at one time. 
He saw me today and asked me if you could see him and help him. I told him 
he could certainly do so and that you would probably be able to help him a little, 
though you could not directly sponsor his activities. When he goes to Japan, he 
will see you. You can tell him that such help as you can give him, will be 
available to him. You can even put him into touch with some people who might 
be able to help in the work he is doing. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


106. Chaman Lai. Bhikshu (1903-1976); journalist and writer; educated in Sargodha. now in 
Pakistan; member, Naujawan Bharat Sabha. Delhi; imprisoned several times during the 
freedom movement; associated for two years with the Vandemataram, and with The 
Hindustan Times since 1 924; special correspondent of The Hindu and The Times of India 
for many years; turned a Buddhist monk in 1955; wrote a number of books, including 
Hindu America (Bombay: New Book Co., 1 940) and India and Japan: Friends of Fourteen 
Centuries (Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute, Punjab, 1 959). 
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294. Saplings of the Bodhi Tree for Japan^°^ 

A Japanese lady'*’* came to see me today and talked to me about the President’s 
visit to Japan. In particular, she said that quite a number of temples were 
looking forward to getting saplings of the Bodhi tree'**’ from the President. I 
hope therefore that the President will take several such saplings, say five or six 
at least. "*’ 


295. To Zenryu Tsukamoto^’’ 


October 16, 1958 

Dear Mr Tsukamoto,”’ 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th September.'*^ 1 am very grateful to you 
for sending me some volumes of your publication about the Yun Kang Caves. 
This is a very valuable publication which 1 appreciate. 

I am not quite sure if I have received from you all the fifteen volumes to 
which you refer. I have been unable to trace Volumes II, III, V, XIII, XIV 
and XV 


107. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 13 September 1958. JN Collection. 

108. Tomi Wada Kora, a member of the Japanese House of Councillors, upper chamber ot 
Diet, was on a twelve-day study mission to India. Mrs Kora had translated into Japanese 
Nehru on Gandhi and collaborated in the translation of Nehru's Discovery of India. 

109. According to tradition, the tree under which Siddartha Gautama attained enlightenment at 
Bodh Gaya, near Gaya in Bihar, and came to be known as the Buddha. The tree now at 
the Mahabodhi Temple in Bodh Gaya is believed to be a descendent of the original one; 
it is therefore a Buddhist pilgrimage site. 

1 10. The President carried with him six Bodhi saplings as gifts. 

1 1 1. JN Collection. 

1 12. (1898-1980); scholar of Buddhis'm; Director, Research Institute for Humanistic Sciences, 
Kyoto University, 1955-1959. 

113. Zenryu Tsukamoto had, over the years, presented Nehru with 15 volumes of a 
16-volume study on the Yun Kang Caves, and promised the last volume soon. 
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I have passed on your volumes to our Minister for Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs, who will keep them in our Museum. 

I have also asked him to send you copies of our Oriental studies for your 
collection. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


296. The President’s Impressions of 
his Visit to Japan^^^ 

The President has been good enough to send me a note giving some of his 
impressions of what he saw in Japan. I am sure you will be interested in 
reading this note which deals chiefly with practical problems and how the 
Japanese have dealt with them successfully. As the President says, we have 
much to learn from Japan. I suggest that we might profit by the President’s 
observations and try to give effect to them in so far as we can. 


1 14. Sending the volumes on the Yun Kang Caves to Humayun Kabir on 6 October, Nehru 
wrote, 'These volumes appear to be a valuable production which we should send to our 
Museum or wherever such things are kept.’' Nehru added, “You will notice that they 
(Institute) enquire if we can send them some of our special studies or publications. I think 
we should certainly send them a good collection of them.” 

115. Note, 19 October 1958. Item No. XI/315, 1958, Confidential Section, Planning 
Commission. Also available in File No. 95/CF/58, Cabinet Secretariat, and JN Collection. 

1 16. President Rajendra Prasad’s note of 14 October stressed Japane.se order, hygiene, 
punctuality, work ethic, and probity. As he said: “1 have a feeling that if we look more to 
Japan, which has made such tremendous progress according to modem standards and still 
maintains its old traditions in many respects, we would be able to adjust things a little 
better. We would be able to do .something to reduce the extent of our food problem. Even 
our industries could become more profitable, and perhaps we might be able to industrialise 
more quickly if we adopted what 1 consider to be their less expensive methods.” 
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297. ToC.S.Jha''^ 

October 23, 1958 

My dear Jha, 

In looking through some old papers today, I came across your letter to Mathai,"* 
sent on February 14th, with which you sent me some poems of Mr Nobutsuna 
Sasaki,"'^ the well-known Japanese poet. I have no recollection whether I 
acknowledged these or not. I am sorry if I did not do so at the time. 

The poems you have sent, are really very good and typical of good Japanese 
poetry, which suggests something gently and leaves the rest to your imagination. 
I hope that you have thanked Mr Sasaki for these poems. I should like you to 
convey to him my deep appreciation of them and my high regard for him. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


298. ToC.S.Jha'"^ 


October 29, 1958 

My dear Jha, 

I have received a letter from Chaman Lai in which he tells me of what he calls 
wonderful evidence of links between India and Japan — temples, statues of 
Gods, Samadhis, portraits of Indian Teachers, etc. 

He says that some of these places should be filmed lest they are destroyed 
or deteriorate. He further says that he has mn short of money and cannot get 
this done himself. But, if Rs 5000/- was provided to him, he would be able to 
get these filmed in Japan. He would normally return to India on 15th November 
having exhausted his resources, but if money is sent to him, he would complete 
his work. 


1 17. JN Collection. 

1 1 8. M.O.Mathai, Special Assistant to Nehru. 

1 19. (1872-1963); Japanese poet, scholar and critic; specialised in the literary genre tanka 
(short, lyrical poetry); leader of the literary society Chikuhaku-kai, which was founded 
for the purpose of reforming Japanese poetry and which published the journal Kokoro 
no Hana (Flower of the Heart) from 1898; taught at Tokyo Imperial University, 1905- 
1921, wrote several collections of poems and books on the history of Japanese poetry. 

120. JN Collection. 
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Chaman Lai is, as I wrote to you, rather an eccentric individual full of 
enthusiasm but has not much balance.'^' It is therefore difficult to accept his 
word for his judgment. Obviously I cannot suddenly produce Rs 5000/- for 
him. This would require further investigation. I would like you to find out from 
Chaman Lai and other sources how far what he has said is worth pursuing and 
spending money on. You can advance him a small sum if you think this is 
desirable. This sum might be Rs 500/-. 

As for doing further work in filming, etc., you can get a list from him and 
find out particulars. If you tell us later that this work has to be done and send 
us some kind of an estimate, we shall consider this. Meanwhile, as I have said, 
you can give him Rs 500/- which I shall send you later.'" 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


121. See item 293, and fn 1 22 to this item. 

1 22. Referring to C.S. Jha’s letter of 7 October to M.O. Mathai about Chaman Lai, Nehru had 
written to Jha on 15 October; “When I wrote to you about Chaman Lai, 1 mentioned, 
I think, that he was rather cranky. While I suggested that you might give him normal help 
and courtesies, 1 certainly did not want you to go out of your way to do something which 
you thought was not quite proper. You are quite right, therefore, in not fixing up interviews 
for him with the Prime Minister of Japan, etc.” 
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(e) West Asia 

299. A Realistic View of Arab-lsrael Relations'^^ 

I agree almost entirely with our Ambassador’s analysis of the situation.'"'' In 
fact that has been my view. So far as Shri Jayaprakash Narayan is concerned,'"^ 
he has always been a strong advocate of Israel, rather aggressively so, and I 
have disagreed with him. 

I think I am fully aware of Arab sentiment and feeling in this matter. I have 
discussed this with almost all the Arab leaders and I sympathise with it. though 
I do not go that far in some matters. I found that the Egyptian leaders and 
especially President Nasser takes a much more realistic view of the situation 
than some other Arab leaders. 

President Nasser has told me and I entirely agree with him, that he cannot 
raise this question in the near future. I have myself made it clear that this 
question cannot be raised now. The time for raising it will be when Middle 
Eastern situation is somewhat clearer and the Arabs are surer of themselves.'"* 
The recent developments have tended that way. 


123. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 9 September 1958. File No. 6(2 1 )- WAN A/58. 
MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

124. R.K. Nehru, the Indian Ambassador to Egypt, sent his analysis of the Arab-lsraeli 
situation to Subimal Dutt on 2 September 1958. It was after talking to leaders, especially 
Anwar el-Sadat, “one of the makers of the Revolution and a close associate of Nassef’. 
They were friendly to India, respected Nehru, and accepted India’s recognition of Israel, 
but felt their own ptosition was not sufficiently appreciated. Arabs believed the time for 
a settlement with Israel had not arrived but it was not clear, according to the Ambassador, 
what the basis for it would be, other than accepting the fact that “Israel or Palestine from 
the Arab point of view is as much an integral part of the Eastern half of the Arab world as 
Goa is of India , and only extremists thought in terms of “driving Israelis into the .sea.” 

1 25. During a dinner at the Ambas.sador’s residence attended by Sadat and Jayaprakash Narayan, 
the latter asked about a peaceful settlement with Israel. When Sadat “spoke about the 
effect on Arab opinions of Israel’s aggressive policies which had led. . . to the Arabs being 
deprived of their land, Jayaprakash said something to the effect that all land belongs to 
God. This did not go down well, especially with Mrs Sadat. 

1 26. R.K. Nehru noted that Arabs were divided but united in their attitude to Israel; hence any 
suggestion about a settlement based on recognising Israel was unwelcome, especially 
from friends. 
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I avoid referring to Israel in public statements, etc. But when 1 am asked a 
question in a Press Conference, I have to reply and I cannot say something 
which is untrue according to my thinking.'*’ Briefly my replies have been: 

One, that my sympathies are very largely w ith the Arabs in regard to Palestine 
or Israel. I think that they have been badly treated. Further that Israel is a 
danger to them, at least so long as it continues to be, as today, an outpost of 
some big powers. Therefore, even apart from sentiment, I can understand the 
apprehension in the minds of the Arabs. 

Secondly, that whatever our sentiments or feelings might be, a realistic 
view of the situation must lead us to think that it is not possible to liquidate 
Israel. Israel, by itself, though small, is strong in a military and scientific sense, 
probably stronger than any Arab country or even a number of them put together. 
It is a compact well-developed community, with a high degree of technical 
knowledge. Also the Great Powers, like the USA, UK, and France, will stand 
by Israel if an attempt is made to put an end to it. Therefore, for all practical 
purposes one has to recognise the fact that Israel will continue. 

Thirdly, if Israel is to continue, some time or other some kind of arrangement 
or settlement will have to be arrived at between the Arab countries and Israel.'”* 
But this is no time for it. Also it is for the Arab countries to determine not only 
the time for it but the content of it. 

I remember a message that was sent to Marshal Tito, President Nasser 
and me when we were at Brioni together.'’’ This was sent informally, but came 
from the Prime Minister of Israel.'^ It was to the effect that Israel had made a 
mistake in leaning on the Western Powers. They were realising now more than 
ever that they were of Asia and must look to Asia. It is possible that this idea 
may grow in Israel and make it less aggressive and pugnacious towards the 
Arab countries. 

But I repeat that these are long term developments and the question cannot 
be raised now in any form. 

Perhaps you might send a copy of this note to our Ambassador. 


1 27. For Nehru’s reply to questions on Arab-Israel relations, see SWJN/SS/43/p. 626. 

128. R.K. Nehru wrote to Dutt that Sadat had told him that the Arabs had accepted partition 
some years ago, “which means that they accepted Israel as a separate State.” The 
Ambassador further reported that "Saadat (sic] seemed to be thinking in terms of an 
eventual settlement on the basis of the old frontiers.” 

129. On 18-19 July 1956. 

1 30. David Ben-Gurion was the Prime Minister of Israel at the time. 
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300. India’s Position on IsraeP^^ 

I have clearly stated our position in regard to Israel in some of the recent 
statements I made.'^' There is nothing more to add to it. I have not suggested 
that the Arab countries should recognise Israel. There can be no question of 
their recognising Israel in present circumstances. What I have said is that a 
peaceful settlement should be arrived at, but I have added that this is no time 
for that and it is for the Arab countries to decide what they should do. 

2. As for Mrs Hutheesing's visit to Israel, I do not know when she 
went and w hat she did there. The fact that Mrs Hutheesing is my sister obviously 
does not mean that she acts on my behalf or on our Government’s behalf. In 
fact, she and her husband are bitter critics of the Government and her husband, 
Shri Hutheesing, has belonged to an Opposition Party here, the PSP, and has 
opposed Congress candidates. He writes frequently to the Press strongly 
criticising Government’s foreign policy as well as domestic policy. 


131. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 12 October 1958. File No. 6(21)- WAN A/5 8, 
MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

132. R.K. Nehru wrote to the Foreign Secretary on 6 October that Hassouna, Secretary- 
General ot the Arab League, had informed him the previous night that propaganda 
pamphlets had been circulated at the League meeting in Cairo suggesting Nehru wanted 
Arabs to recognise Israel. R.K. Nehru believed that Pakistan was the source of such 
pamphlets. Subimal Dutt in his note of 1 1 October said, 'The Government of India’s 
attitude towards Israel was clearly stated by the Prime Minister to the deputation of 
Arab envoys led by the late Ambassador of Iraq and we were told that the envoys were 
fully satisfied.” 

133. R.K. Nehru reported that Hassouna had told him that, according to one of the pamphlets 
circulated to members of the .Arab League, Mrs Krishna Hutheesing, during her recent 
visit to Israel, had said something to the effect that she hoped she would be appointed 
as India s first representative to Israel.” Subimal Dutt noted, “It is very unfortunate that 
Mrs Hutheesing paid a visit to Israel and talked rather airily with Israeli leaders. A 
photograph ot hers with some ot the Israeli Ministers was got hold of by the Pakistan 
Government and hundreds of copies were circulated in the Arab countries by Pakistani 
Missions. One is surprised to see however that the Arab Governments should ignore 
otficial statements about our views on Israel and lay so much importance on small 
instances like Mrs Hutheesing’s visit.” 
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301. To Abdul Karim Kassim’^ 


October 27, 1958 

•My dear Prime Minister,'” 

I am happy to receive your letter of October 16, 1958, for which I thank you. 
I am glad to learn that the two .senior Engineers that we sent to Iraq have been 
of some help to Your Excellency’s Government. I entirely agree with you that 
ccKjperation between our countries should develop more and more and thus 
strengthen the friendly ties between us. 

Assuring Your Excellency of my highest consideration. 


I am. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


(f“) Algeria 


302. Talks with the French Ambassadori^ 

The French Ambassador'” came to see me this morning. He spoke about Algeria 
and said that he had particularly come on behalf of his Government to find out 
w hat we proposed to do regarding the establishment of the so-called Provisional 
Government of Algeria.'’* He gave an account of the terroristic activities of the 
Liberation Movement there and pointed out how these had failed to win over 
the majority of the people, as shown by the results of the referendum.'” It was 
absurd to say that the referendum represented military pressure. Quite a large 
number of people had voted. The Ambassador earnestly hoped that we would 
not encourage this new move. 

134. JN Collection. 

135. Abdul Karim Kassim was the Prime .Minister of the Republic of Iraq. 

136. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretaiy' General, .MEA, and Subimal Dutt. Foreign Secretary, 
5 October 1958. JN Collection. 

137. Stanislas Ostrorog. 

138. A Prov isional Government of the “Republic of Algeria" headed by Ferhat Abbas of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front (FLN) was established in Cairo, in Egypt, on 
19 September 1958. It was recognised immediately by the United Arab Republic, Iraq. 
Libya. Yemen, Tunisia and Morocco. 

139. The referendum was held on 28 September 1958. 
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2. 1 told him that it was all very well to complain about the terroristic 
activities of some people in Algeria. But we knew how the army and other 
authorities in Algeria had indulged in terrorism. That was worse than the terrorism 
of individual groups. However, we had been anxious to see a solution of this 
problem and naturally we were in favour of Algerian independence. We did not 
thereby rule out some kind of a bond between an independent Algeria and 
France. We had hoped that some peaceful settlement would be arrived at. Even 
now we hope that this may be possible. 

3. The Ambassador told me that the new elections under the Constitution 
just passed will take place early in November all over France and French overseas 
territories. 

4. 1 told him finally that while we were firmly in favour of Algerian 
independence, we did not wish to make gestures. We had, therefore, not been 
in a hurry to come to a decision about this particular matter now and we would 
give full thought to all aspects of it including what he had said. Our object 
would remain some kind of a peaceful settlement. Anyhow, we would not act 
in a hurry'. 


303. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^"^ 

Algerian situation. I had hoped that you would let us have your views about 
new developments regarding Algeria, that is, announcement of formation of 
Provisional Government. My own feeling has been that we should not rush in 
recognition of this Provisional Government in spite of all our sympathy for 
Algerian independence which of course we should express. It is very unusual 
tor an emigre government to be recognised in peace time. Also the consequences 
of such recognition by us might well be perhaps break with France. 

2. French position has undoubtedly been strengthened by results of recent 
reterendum, even though it might be said that voting was due to pressure 
tactics. Early next month new elections will take place in France as well as 
Algeria and other French territories. I do not think that French Government 
is likely to take any step till these new elections are over and new government 
formed. 

140. 5 October 1958. JN Collection. V.K. Krishna Menon was in New York leading the Indian 
delegation to the United Nations General Assembly. 

141. The first general elections of the Fifth Republic were held at the end of November in 
metrojX)litan France, Algeria, and the four overseas departments. The elections resulted 
in a sweeping victory' for M. Soustelle’s Union for the New Republic, the new Gaullist 
parly which had succeeded the former Social Republican Party. 
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3. While, therefore, we sympathise fully with Algerian independence and 
would have liked to keep in line in this matter with our Arab friends, it does not 
seem to me quite right for us to recognise Provisional Government at this 
stage. What is your advice? 

4. French Ambassador came to see me today on behalf of his Government 
and expressed hope of his Government that we would not give recognition to 
Algerian Provisional Government. He referred to referendum, etc. I told him 
that we had always been in favour of Algerian independence, though this did 
not rule out some mutual satisfactory bond between Algeria and France. We 
had always hoped for a peaceful settlement. Unfortunately, French Government 
delayed any proper approach and tried to crush nationalism. We still hoped that 
peaceful approaches would be made for a settlement. Meanwhile, we were not 
going to act in a hurry and we would give consideration to all aspects of the 
question. 

5. If you agree, you may refer to Algeria in some such general way in 
your speech before General Assembly. 


304. To Sadiq 


October 8, 1958 

My dear Sadiq,'^’ 

I am returning to you a letter which has been sent to me by your office.'^ 
Please tell Krishna that while we should always express ourselves strongly 
against nuclear tests, it hardly seems feasible to me for us to follow the 
programme laid dow n in Japan. 

As for Algeria, we are all for Algerian independence. For us, however, to 
acknowledge at this stage the .so-called Provisional Government of Algeria 
appears rather unrealistic. With all our sympathy for their cause, we want to be 
helpful and not merely demonstrative. Emigre Governments are not normally 
recognised except perhaps in war time. Therefore, as a Government, we shall 
wait and see developments. In that way, we might be able to help more. But we 
want to continue to keep touch informally with Algerian representatives. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


142. JN Collection. 

143. General Secretary, AICC. 

144. The letter has not been traced. 
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305. The Algerian Provisional Government’s Request 
for Recognition’'*® 

Paragraph 2 of your letter to Shri R.K. Nehru might run as follows:'^ 

The Prime Minister has carefully considered the request of Mr Ferhat 
Abbas for recognition by the Government of India of the Provisional Government 
of Algeria. It is well known that we have always been in favour of the 
independence of Algeria. But. as you yourself have stated, there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of our giving this recognition immediately.'^’ By doing 
so. we would be creating serious difficulties in our relations with France. This 
would also detract from our capacity to be helpful to Algeria in her struggle for 
full independence or sovereignty. In effect, our recognition would be rather in 
the nature of a gesture. Such a gesture might have some temporary effect, but 
probably it would come in the way of any other effective action that we might 
take. The Prime Minister, therefore, suggests that you should send for the 
Minister of Culture of the new Provisional Government, who called on you on 
October 1st, and speak to him on the following lines. You should not give him 
a written note: 

“The Prime Minister has received the two letters of the 19th and 28th 
September from Mr Ferhat Abbas. As the leaders of Algeria are aware, the 
Government of India have always supported the right of the people of 
Algeria to self-determination and independence. They have expressed their 
views repeatedly on the subject in the United Nations, in public statements 
and in diplomatic correspondence. They have been distressed at the great 
sufferings of the people of Algeria during their struggle for freedom. The 
Government of India are convinced that the Algerian people will achieve 
full independence or sovereignty. 

“The question before the Government of India, to which they have 
given earnest attention, is how best they can help in this achievement. A 
mere gesture of recognition of the Provisional Government may not be 
very helpful at this stage and might well come in the way of any further 


145. Note to Subimal Dutt. Foreign Secretary, 10 October 1958. File No. 2( 12)-WANA/58. 
MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

146. R.K. Nehru, the Ambassador ot India to Egypt, had passed on requests by the Provisional 
Government of Algeria for Indian recognition. 

147. On 21 September. R.K. Nehru had written to Subimal Dutt that while India fully 
sympathised with the Algerian movement for independence, recognition of a government 
in exile would be premature since i) India had recognised Algeria as part of France, and ii) 
it was not certain that the Provisional Government was in effective control of Algeria. 
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and more effective step. The question of recognition at this stage and 
under present circumstances therefore presents some difficulty, as it might 
come in the way of such further steps as might be considered feasible and 
helpful in the national struggle of the Algerian people. 

‘The Government of India, therefore, do not propose at present to 
accord formal recognition to the Provisional Government. They will, 
however, be glad to keep in touch with the new Government on an informal 
basis.” 

2. You might inform Shri R.K. Nehru that the French Ambassador came 
to see me two-three days ago on this subject and expressed the hope of the 
French Government that we would not accord recognition to this Provisional 
Government. I told him that we would consider every aspect of this question 
fully and would not take any decision in a hurry. 

3. 1 am having a Press Conference on the 12th October morning when 
probably I shall be asked about the Provisional Government of Algeria. My 
answer will be on the lines of the statement above. 

4. Shri R.K. Nehru should speak to the Egyptian Government also on the 
lines suggested. 


306. French Premier’s Invitation to the Leaders of 
the Algerian Liberation Movement^^ 

I think the newspapers had an item of news about the Provisional Government 
of Algeria refusing President de Gaulle’s invitation. I am not quite sure of 
this. This might be verified. 

2. It might be worthwhile for you to send the substance of Shri Panikkar’s 
telegram'^" attached to our Ambassador in Cairo. He may act informally and 


148. For Nehru’s talk with the French .Ambassador, see item 302. 

149. See item 1 1. 

150. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretaiy' General, MEA, and Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 
27 October 1958. JN Collection. 

151. They were invited on 23 October for ceasefire negotiations and declined on 25 October. 

152. K.M. Panikkar, Ambassador of India to France, informed Nehru by telegram on 26 
October that Jean Henri Daridan, the Director General of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, had told him that the ceasefire negotiations were intended to be comprehensive 
discussions on the Algerian problem and that Ben Bella and other Algerian leaders would 
be relea.sed. Panikkar suggested that Nehru advise the Algerian leaders through the Indian 
Embassy in Cairo to respond positively. 
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confidentially according to his discretion, keeping the then position in view. If 
any kind of a hint is to be thrown out by us (subject always to this being not 
too late) it has to be considered whether this should be mentioned to the Egyptian 
Government or to the Algerian leaders. 


(g) Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


307. To K.P.S. Menon'” 


September 15, 1958 

My dear K.P.S.,'”'^ 

For the last year or more there has been talk of a lawyers’ delegation going 
from India to the Soviet Union. How this question arose, I do not remember. I 
think Chaman Lai!'” was involved in it and, possibly, he took the initiative in 
putting forward this idea. I did not particularly like this. However, when this 
matter came up before me, I agreed because 1 did not wish to come in the way 
at that stage. 

Later, other things happened and Chaman Lall went off on his own account 
to the Stockholm Conference'” and elsewhere. N.C. Chatterjee'” also could 
not go then. 

Anyhow, the matter appears to have been revived and in the latest 
communication from the Soviet Embassy here, they have said that they would 
be happy if our Law Minister'” is a Member of the Delegation. The way they 
have brought in our Law Minister’s name is a little casual, considering that he 
is one of our Cabinet Ministers. But I suppose they mean well. I have agreed to 
the Law Minister, Asoke Sen going as the leader of the delegation. One reason 
for my doing so is that we could not think of any other suitable person to lead 


153. JN Collection. 

154. Ambassador of India to the USSR. 

155. Diwan Chaman Lall, Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha from Punjab. 

156. The Congress for Disarmament and International Cooperation met in Stockholm in the 
latter half of July 1958. 

157. A prominent leader of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

1 58. Asoke Sen. 
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it and 1 did not want N.C. Chatterjee, the Hindu Mahasabha man, to lead the 
delegation. 

I think that Asoke Sen is thinking of going to the Soviet Union round about 
the 10th October and he wants to spend about twelve days there. He will 
naturally be interested in the apparatus of justice there. 

In the Soviet invitation it was said that the Soviet Government would pay 
for expenses, etc., from Kabul onwards. That is presumably that the Soviet 
aircraft will take the delegation from Kabul. I do not mind that in Soviet territory. 
I have made it clear to the Lawyers’ Delegation that they must not accept 
presents there except perhaps trifle souvenirs. Sometimes the Soviet Government 
also gives them some cash allowance on the plea that they may not have Russian 
currency. This kind of thing must not be encouraged. 

If Asoke Sen wants any Russian currency, I suppose you will be able to 
give this to him from such monies as I may have in my account there. I 
presume you can draw upon that account. If there is any difficulty, let me 
know so that I can take steps to enable you to draw upon my rouble account in 
Moscow. 

Early tomorrow morning I am going to Bhutan via Gangtok and Yatung. I 
am rather excited about this journey and am greatly looking forward to it. But 
it is going to be a strenuous affair as we have to cross through passes of round 
about 14,500 feet. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


308. Scope for Consumer Goods Export to the USSR’®® 

I enclose a report of a recent visit to Moscow by Professor PC. Mahalanobis.'^' 
I have found this report interesting from a number of points of view. The 
changes taking place within the Soviet Union from year to year, are marked 
and interesting. If at any time they could turn their colossal production apparatus 

159. A delegation of nine lawyers, led by Asoke Sen, left on 5 November for Moscow on a 
two-week visit of the Soviet Union at the invitation of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 
The other members of the delegation were: N.C. Chatteijee, Gian Chand Mathur, B. Das, 
M.M. Gharekhan, S.K. Acharya, S.K. Mukheijce, C.R. Pattabhiraman and Y. Kumar. 

160. Note for Cabinet Ministers, 5 October 1958. JN Collection. 

161. PC. Mahalanobis was Director, Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta: Honorary Statistical 
Advisor to the Government of India; and Member of the Planning Commission. 
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from big scale armaments to consumer goods, they would flood not only the 
Soviet Union but other countries also. 

2. One thing to which special attention should be paid by us, and more 
particularly by the Commerce & Industry Ministry, is the great market for 
various types of consumer goods, including traditional articles like tea, shellac, 
hides as well as artistic handicrafts. I am told that even handwoven fabrics 
would be welcomed. In fact, incomes have risen considerably there, and articles 
are normally in short supply. W'e ought to be able to build up a fairly extensive 
export trade to the Soviet Union, in addition to what we may have already. Just 
at present, China is apparently flooding them with its petty consumer articles. 


309. Cable to K.P.S. Menon'®' 

I have received message from London signed by large number of leading English 
writers and literary men and women drawing my attention to telegram they 
have sent to Soviet Union of Writers and Khrushchev and requesting me to 
assist in effort to help Pasternak.’^ 

2. Telegram they have sent to Soviet Union of Writers and Khrushchev is as 
follows: 

Begins. We are profoundly anxious about fate of one of the world’s great 
poets and writers Boris Pastemak.’^^ We consider his novel Doctor Zhivago a 
moving personal testimony and not political document. We appeal to you in the 
name of the great Russian literary tradition for which you stand not to dishonour 
it by victimising a writer revered throughout the entire civilised world. Ends. 


162. 30 October 1958. JN Collection. K.P.S. Menon was the Ambassador of India to the 
USSR. 

163. Writers Union of the USSR, formed in 1932, organi.sed all professional Soviet writers 
into one large union. 

164. Boris Pasternak (1890-1960); Russian poet, novelist and translator; studied music and 
philosophy; best known for his novel Doctor Zhi\ago\ was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1958, but forced to decline it because of the Soviet Government’s opposition 
to his work. 

165. Pasternak, who had telegraphically conveyed his acceptance of the Nobel Prize to the 
Swedish Academy on 25 October, declined it four days later under pressure from Soviet 
authorities. 

166. The telegram was signed by Maurice Bowra, Kenneth Clark, T.S. Eliot, E.M. Forster, 
Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley, Julian Huxley, Rose Macaulay, Somerset Maugham, 
J.B. Priestly, Alan Pryce-Jones, Herbert Read, Bertrand Russell. C.P. Snow, Stephen 
Spender and Rebecca West. 
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3. I do not know what you can do in this matter, and I leave this to your 
discretion. But I do feel that Pasternak is being unfairly treated and at the same 
time reputation of Soviet Union will suffer by this. We cannot interfere in any 
way formally, but it may be worthwhile for you informally to mention this to 
Soviet Minister of Culture and perhaps even to Khrushchev if you think it 
right. 

4. I am addressing you more in my capacity as President of the Sahitya 
Akademi. our national academy for literature, than as Prime Minister. 


310. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’®^ 


30th October. 1 958 

[Nan dear.]''^ 

I have just received a telegram."’'' a copy of which I enclose. 

We cannot take any official formal action in this matter. That will be resented 
and may well have the opposite effect to that intended. But I have sent a message 
to our Ambassador in .Moscow and asked him informally to approach the Minister 
of Culture there, and possibly Khrushchev, and convey to them our great 
concern about this matter. 

You might inform anyone of the signatories of the telegram sent to me that 
I have received their message and I am equally concerned over this matter. We 
cannot act formally in such matters, but informally we are trying to do 
something. But I do not want my name to be mentioned publicly. 

Even the action 1 am taking is more as President of our Sahitya Akademi 
which is our national Akademi of literature than as Prime Minister. A few days 
ago I received this book. Doctor Zhivago, by Pasternak. I am glad you sent it 
to me. I have not read it yet. 

I have seen the letter you have sent to N.R. Pillai'”’ about Prince Philip’s 
visit here and whether you should come to India then or not. Prince Philip is 


167. JN Collection. 

168. High Commissioner of India to the UK. 

169. See item 309. 

170. Secretary General. MEA. 
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coming here not on a State visit, but as head of the British delegation to the 
Science Congress.*^' I do not think it is necessary for you to come on this 
occasion. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


311. To K.P.S. Menon'"" 


October 3 1, 1958 

My dear K.P.S., 

You may remember that when Bulganin and Khrushchev were in India, they 
invited Yuvraj Karan Singh, Sadr-e-Riyasat of Jammu & Kashmir State, and his 
wile to visit the Soviet Union. Khrushchev especially pressed him to go 
there. Subsequently he has also mentioned this and I think he has enquired 
from you as to when the Yuvraj can go there. 

Karan Singh has been anxious to go there. It was largely because of 
f)oIitical developments in relation to Kashmir that I advised him to postpone the 
visit. He is in Delhi now to attend the Governors’ Conference and he asked 
me today if it would be possible for him to go to the Soviet Union early next 
year. I told him that I saw no objection to his doing so. Something or other will 
continue to happen in regard to Kashmir but we have to take these things in our 
stride and not upset our programmes because of them. The recent double 


coups d etat in Pakistan has caused us some concern, but I do not think even 
that need come in the way. 

I teel, therefore, that Karan Singh and his wife can well go to the Soviet 
Union for, say, about three weeks, next year. Probably some time in April or 


171. 

172. 

173. 


174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 


The 46th Session of the Indian Science Congress was held in New Delhi from 21 to 
28 January 1959. 

JN Collection. 

Bulganin, the then Soviet Prime Minister, and 
Nikita Khrushchev, the First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, had 
visited India. They also visited Srinagar during their stay in India. 

Yasho Rajya Lakshmi. 


In July 1956. See SWJN/SS/34/p. 215. 

In June 1958, Karan Singh had sought Nehru’s 
See SWJN/SS/43/p. 418. 


approval for a visit to the Soviet Union. 


The Governors’ Conference was held in New Delhi on 30-31 October 1958. 
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May would be suitable. If they go, they would naturally like to visit a number 
of places there and especially Tashkent and maybe one or two other places on 
the other side of Kashmir. I should like you to mention this informally to 
Khrushchev and find out his reactions. If these reactions are favourable, then 
you might enquire about a suitable time and let me know.*^^ 

The Pakistan developments, though not wholly unexpected, have 
nevertheless been strange. The second coup has resulted in the purest form of 
military dictatorship. Most of the Generals at the top in Pakistan are well known 
to our senior men in the army w ho do not think much of their ability. But in this 
matter ability does not count much and trouble may be created for lack of 
ability. We are concerned, of course, and have made this clear to the Ambassador 
of the United States. I have pointed out to him how these Generals in Pakistan 
depend almost entirely on US help and support and it is cxid indeed that the US 
Government should be patrons of a military dictatorship. 

1 have deliberately in public and, as a matter of fact, in private, not indicated 
any great apprehension on our part. If any trouble arises we shall meet it. 
There is nothing to worry overmuch but we shall be prepared for anything. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


178. Karan Singh and his wife visited the Soviet Union from 23 April to 15 May 1959. 

1 79. See item 284 for Nehru's note on his talk with Ellsworth Bunker, the US Amba.ssador, 
on 31 October 1958. 
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(h) United States of America 


312. To D.P. Karmarkar’®” 


September 12, 1958 

My dear Karmarkar.'*' 

Your letter of the 9th September about the American organisation called “Wheat 
Associates”.'"- It is a little difficult to come to any conclusion about their offer 
without having further particulars. I would suggest to you that your Ministry 
might write to them for further particulars. 

As far as I can judge, it will not be desirable for your Ministry to ask for 
help from them or to get entangled with them in any way. Writing to them, 
however, w ill not necessarily entangle you. It is possible that some organisation 
like the Child Welfare organisation,'"’ might take some help from them in a 
small way if there are no strings attached, and see how this works out. 
Meanwhile, I suggest your sending a letter to them, acknowledging their previous 
letter. In this letter, it might be said that the Health Ministry does not usually 
take help of this kind, but it might be possible for some other organisation such 
as the Child Welfare organisation to do so. You can ask them to send further 
particulars for such purpose. 

I am going to Bhutan in three days’ time. On my return, you might perhaps 
write to me on this subject, and we can then consider it further. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


180. JN Collection. 

181. Union Minister of State for Health. 

182. Karmarkar's letter is not available. On 7 September, Nehru had written to Karmarkar: 
"There is an organisation called ‘Wheat Associates’ which appears to be associated with 
American interests. They have got some programme of giving financial help, etc., to 
promote the eating of wheat in India. 1 find that they had written a letter on June 4, 1958, 
to Dr YK. Subramaniam, Assistant Director General of Health Services. In this letter 
they had made various proposals.” Nehru wanted to know what the Health Ministry had 
done about these proposals and whether a reply was sent to that letter, as the matter had 
come to him in another connection. 

183. Indian Council for Child Welfare. 
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313. ToSadiqAir®^ 


October 4, 1 958 

My dear Sadiq,'^*^ 

Sheel Bhadra Yajee,'^^ MR and I think a member of the AlCC (he used to be in 
the Forward Bloc previously), has written a pamphlet called True Face of 
American Monopolistic Democracy published by Harsh Publications, Delhi. 
This pamphlet is, I feel, a very unbalanced and unfair one. Many of the things 
it says are true no doubt, just as many of the things that Katherine Mayo's 
book Mother India said were true. But the total effect is not true.’^” Apart from 
this, it does little good for our people to run down other countries. The general 
policy we adopt is not to condemn other countries. 

I am merely writing to you about this so that you might mention it to the 
Congress President. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 84. JN Collection. 

1 85. Sadiq Ali was General Secretary, AICC. He was also Chief Editor of the AtCC Economic 
Review, 1 958-62 and 1 964- 1 969. 

1 86. (1 906- 1 996); politician, journalist and writer from Bihar; participated in the freedom 
struggle and was associated with the Indian National Army; one of the founders of the 
Congress Socialist Party, but resigned in 1 939; co-founder of the All India Forward Bloc; 
Convener and General Secretary. All India United Left Front, 1 947-49; Deputy Chairman, 
Chairman and Secretary General, All India Forward Block, till its merger with the Congress 
in 1 955; Member, Rajya Sabha, 1 957-58, 1 958-64 and 1 966-72; Chairman, Editorial 
Boards of the Hindi weeklies Jhankar and Hansia Hathaura and the English weekly 
Jamshedpur Labour Times. 

1 87. The correct title is True Face of Monopolistic American Democracy. 

1 88. Katherine Mayo, an American, wrote her book Mother India (London: Jonathan Cape. 
1 927 ) w ith the help of British officials, depicting India as socially backward and therefore 
unfit for freedom. For Nehru’s reaction, see SWJN/FS/2/p. 35 1. 

1 89. U.N. Dhebar. 
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314. To R.R. Dlwakar'®" 


October 11, 1958 


My dear Diwakar,'’’ 

Your second letter of the 9th October about the Leader Exchange Programme 
of the USA. '''• 1 do not particularly like the idea of your going in this Programme. 
1 cannot say that 1 have any firm objection to it, but my reaction is rather 
against it. The kind of persons that are usually sent in this Programme are not 
of any note or importance. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


31 5. To Ajit Prasad Jain’®^ 


(i) Brazil 


1 1th October 1958 

My dear Ajit, 

One of the representatives from Brazil to the Bank Conference here came to 
see me yesterday. He spoke to me about the Indian breed of cattle that had been 
imported into Brazil long ago and which had flourished exceedingly there. He 
was anxious to see those breeds in India. He told me further that his father had 
been specially connected with this Indian cattle in Brazil and had a large farm. 
He (the father) had in fact written a book on the subject of cattle which had 
gone from India to Brazil. I was presented with a copy of this book in the 
Portuguese language, sumptuously bound. I am sending this book to you for 
your Ministry’s library on animal husbandry, etc. 

The Brazilian, Senor Da Silva, spoke to me also about the exchange of 
technicians between Brazil and India. I vaguely agreed. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

190. JN Collection. 

191. Chairman, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, and former Governor of Bihar. 

192. Referring to the Foreign Leaders Programme, which became the International Visitor 
Programme in 1952, and the International Visitor Leadership Programme in 2004. Run by 

the US Department of State, it was meant to promote international understanding. 

193. JN Collection. 

194. Union Minister for Food and Agriculture. 
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316. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’®® 

October 18, 1958 

[Nan dear.]"* 

I have just returned to Delhi from a visit to Abu and the neighbourhood. On 
arrival here, I have seen your letter of October 14th in which you describe the 
visit of the new Brazilian Ambassador.''^’ I was interested and amused to read 
about this.''’** 

195. JN Collection. 

196. High Commissioner of India to the UK. 

197. Franci.sco de Assis Chateaubriand Bandeira de Mello was the Ambassador of Brazil in 
London. 

198. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit wrote: ‘This letter is meant to give you a laugh. 

“The Brazilian Ambas.sador here is a gentleman of enormous wealth but nothing 
much else. He arrived a tew months ago in a blaze of publicity and announced that he had 
brought a diamond bracelet of the value of £6(),00() as a personal gift for the Queen. When 
he heard that personal gifts were not accepted he wired his President [Juscelino Kubitschek] 
who immediately announced that the gift was from the people of Brazil. This satisfied all 
the conventions and His Excellency presented the Queen with the bracelet (paid for by 
himself) on behalf of the people of Brazil. 

“Recently this gentleman came to pay his first protocol visit here. He entered my 
office completely hidden behind a sheaf of dozens of red roses which he practically laid 
at my feet. He then kissed my hand and, before 1 knew what was happening, he had 
embraced me warmly and kissed me on both cheeks. After this he made a short speech the 
gist of which was as follows; ‘The perfume of India was spreading through the world and 
purifying it. This was due to the great Gandhi and his noble successor the Prime Minister 
of India. Brazil had come under the influence of this perfume and would work closely 
with India in and outside the UN. To meet the representative of India in the UK — sister 
of the PM. di.sciple of Gandhi, made this day a memorable one in his life, etc....’ 

“I finally managed to get him seated and he told me that for many years there had 
been only three women in his life. The first was Margot Fonteyn (the prime Ballerina of 
the UK) as he was a devotee of the dance — the second was myself, the third Queen 
Elizabeth. He asked if I would honour him by accompanying him the next week-end in his 
private plane to Rio. The people of Brazil loved me — the President loved me. The streets 
would be strewn with emeralds and diamonds to welcome me. (I thought how much more 
practical than rose leaves which die so soon!) 1 tried to explain why I could not accept the 
invitation and presently he left. 

“Last week he came to dinner having .sent me a basket of huge orchids earlier in the 
evening. He embarrassed me by saying he had a small gift for me — a mere bagatelle — a 
little diamond bracelet worth nothing at all and, what was even more, a formal invitation 
from his President to visit Brazil as soon as possible. Up to the time of writing I have not 
been able to explain the facts of life to this warm hearted soul — he functions on another 
planet unhampered by rules or codes of conduct. 

“Whoever said the Court of St James was dull?” 
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A few days ago, I received your letter about your wish to leave your 
present post by October next. That is a long way off yet. Of course, if you 
really feel that way later, there is nothing more to be said about it, although we 
would like you to stay on. 

I have not yet got rid of my sore throat, etc., and rather heavy days are 
ahead of us here. During my journey to Bhutan, I discovered that I did not have 
proper apparel for trekking on high mountains. Fortunately, Tenzing'*^ sent me 
some things which were very useful. I doubt if I shall do much more trekking 
of this kind in future. If, by any chance, this happens, then I shall have to get 
some of the very light and warm and wind-proof clothing that are now so 
much used. 

[Love.] 

[Jawahar] 


(j) Nuclear Weapons 

317. Nuclear Tests a Threat to Humanity^^ 

A little over two years ago, the first edition of this book was published."®' It had 
a friendly reception not only from scientists, but also from the general public. 
The edition was soon exhausted. It was intended to bring out a second edition 
early in 1 957, but this could not be arranged, chiefly because Dr D.S. Kothari 
was engaged in other work. Perhaps it was as well that this delay took place as 
during the last two years a number of important papers and reports have been 
issued. These have added considerably to our knowledge about strontium 90 
and the way the fall-out is distributed over the earth’s surface. 


199. Tenzing Norgay, who climbed Mount Everest with Edmund Hillary in 1953; Director of 
Field Training, Himalayan Mountaineering Institute, Darjeeling, 1954-1976. 

200. Note, 1 September 1958, for Nuclear Explosions and Their Effects (New Delhi: Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, GOI, Second Edition, 1958). Also 
available in JN Collection. 

While sending this note to D.S. Kothari, Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Defence, Nehru wrote, “I am inclined to think that you should not give any heading at all. 
It is no good calling it a foreword and I can think of no other word.” 

201. For Nehru’s foreword to the first edition (1956), see SWJN/SS/33/pp. 154-155. 
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This additional knowledge has made us realise more than ever the 
consequences of nuclear war and also of nuclear test explosions. Less than a 
month ago, the Scientific Committee appointed by the United Nations General 
Assembly issued a warning against under-estimating the effects of atomic- 
radiation and said that the cessation of nuclear weapons’ tests would act to the 
benefit of human health. The Committee came to the general conclusion that 
“even the smallest amounts of radiation are liable to cause deleterious genetic, 
and perhaps also somatic (physical) effects.” These eminent international experts 
proceeded to say: Even a slow rise in the environmental radio-activity in the 
world, whether from weapon tests or any other sources, might eventually 
cause appreciable damage to large populations before it could be definitely 
identified as due to irradiation.’®’ 

These conclusions, expressed in restrained scientific phraseology, tell us 
of the fate in store for us if we are not wise enough in time to put an end to this 
horror. Fortunately there is some indication now that nuclear tests will be 
suspended. The Soviet Union suspended them some time ago. The United States 
of America and the United Kingdom have announced that they will also suspend 
their tests in the near future. Let us hope that this will not be a mere suspension, 
but a final end of something which threatens the future of humanity. 

As I write this, the United Nations Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
energy is meeting in Geneva.’®’ These peaceful uses will only prosper if they 
are divorced from the idea of war. There can be no doubt that people all over 
the world passionately desire some agreement among those who control these 
frightful engines of destruction, to put an end to the fear that haunts humanity. 

I trust that this book, which has involved much labour, will be of some 
help to bring a clearer realisation to people of the perils and dangers that humanity 
has to face and from that full realisation may come effective steps to avoid 
these dangers. 


202. The United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, .set up on 
3 December 1955, published its report on 10 August 1958. 

203. The second United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held in 
Geneva, 1-14 September 1958. resulted in Anglo-American and Soviet announcements 
that all three powers would declassify their research programmes on controlled, thermo- 
nuclear (fusion) reactions. It was attended by some 2.(XX) experts from 69 countries and 
nine UN specialised agencies, and an estimated 3,CKX) observers from various organisations, 
commercial firms and academic institutions. 
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318. To C. Rajagopalachari^ 

Raj Bhavan, 
Hyderabad 
26th October, 1958 

My dear Rajaji,’*^^ 

Your letter of the 2nd October addressed to M.O. Mathai was forwarded to me 
here. 

Even before I received it, we had passed a resolution about nuclear tests at 
the All India Congress Committee meeting."^ You must have seen this. I have 
twice referred to this matter also in the AICC meeting."®^ You know that we 
have taken up a clear and strong position in the United Nations also. 

In view of all this I rather doubt if it would be appropriate for me to issue 
a personal appeal. I do not think this will make any further difference. Such 
appeals can certainly be issued by prominent people, humanitarians or others. 
Thus, Professor C.V. Raman can certainly do so. But I do not think it would be 
appropriate for Rajendra Babu"®* or the Vice-President”^ to issue appeals of this 
kind. It may be that on some suitable occasion they may say something. 

I am returning Norman Cousins’””^ telegram to you. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


204. JN Collection. 

205. C. Rajagopalachari was Governor General, 1948-50, and Congress Chief Minister of 
Madras State, 1952-54. 

206. At Hyderabad on 24 October 1958. See item 22. 

207. See items 25 and 28. 

208. Rajendra Prasad, President of India. 

209. S. Radhakrishnan. 

210. Editor, The Saturday Review of Literature (New York). 
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319. To S. Radhakrishnan^^' 


October 27, 1958 

My dear Radhakrishnan,'’' 

When I was in Hyderabad I received a letter from Rajaji (sent through Mathai). 
Rajaji suggested that I should get the President and you, as well as myself 
perhaps, to sign this proposed manifesto. 

I wrote to him that we had just previously passed a fairly strong resolution 
on this subject in the All India Congress Committee. I did not think it appropriate 
for me to sign any such general manifestos. Also that 1 did not like the idea of 
asking the President or you to do so. On some appropriate occasion I could of 
course say something about this. But dragging in the President into this business 
of manifesto-signing did not seem to me desirable. Nor did I think that you 
should sign such a manifesto. 

On return here, I find another letter from Rajaji waiting for me. I enclose 
this. This gives the full draft manifesto. I still adhere to my previous opinion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


21 1. JN Collection. 

2 1 2. Vice-President of India. 
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(k) Multilateral Organisations 

320. international Financial Bodies and 
the Underdeveloped Countries^^^ 


It is an honour and privilege for me to welcome you on this occasion, to 
welcome all of you who have come here to this great gathering but more 
especially those who have come from distant countries. We are happy that you 
decided to hold this conference of these great international financial agencies in 
Delhi. We are happy for various reasons. One is because this would enable us 
to know' you better and to learn much more from you. This would further 
enable us to express our gratitude for the help that these agencies have given us 
in the past and in the present but also because 1 think it might be somewhat 
profitable tor many ot you, distinguished delegates, who have come here to 
have an opportunity to have a glimpse into our minds in our own environment. 

I am not referring to this particular conference, important as it is, because 
conferences, more or less, are the same in any part of the world and more or 
less the same people gather there but it is the environment that counts and 
normally you have been in the past surrounded by Europe or America. It is 
good, therefore, that tor a change you should feel the sun of Asia and, well, all 
the other things also that pertain to this part of Asia. 

I do not mean to say that Asia is one solid whole, thinking alike and acting 
alike, of course not. And yet there may be certain common features in it. Even 
now you have the problems of Western Asia which are peculiar to it. You have 
the great tensions and dangers at present in the Far East of Asia and you have 
the problems of Southern Asia. They are different. But the main connecting 
link is that there is tremendous ferment and change in Asia, whether East or 
West or South. 

It is an important factor to remember further that Asia is not a country 
which has only recently come into the light, if I may say so. Not too long ago, 
let us say, three hundred years ago, if such a conference could have met in 
those days, it would probably have found that apart from other spheres of 

213. Inaugural speech at the joint annual session of the International Monetary Fund, the 
ntemational Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Finance 
Corporation, New Delhi, 6 October 1958. Press Information Bureau. 

annual session of the three financial institutions was held from 6 to 
cto r 1 58 and it was attended by over 1,000 delegates and observers from 60 

countnes Jean Van Houtte, the Governor of the Bank of Belgium, presided over the Joint 
inaugural session. 
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thought, even in the technological sphere, Asia was rather ahead of the rest of 
the world. It is well to remember that. Something happened then and very 
probably it was the fault of Asia which stopped its future progress. It became 
static, rather even stagnant, if you like, and the countries of Western Europe 
and America went fast ahead and brought about what is called the industrial 
revolution, which again had powerful reactions on the way of life and even on 
the way of thinking of those peoples who underwent that change, that industrial 
revolution, and gradually the position as it existed round about three hundred 
years ago was changed vitally. 

Europeans — the Westerners — came to India because India was a prtxlucer, 
not of raw materials but of manufactured goods which went to Europe and 
everywhere. It had as high a standard of living as in most other countries, 
sometimes higher. 

Now, changes took place and with an ever-increasing rapidity which made 
the industrialised communities of the West wealthier and their resources also 
grew accordingly, while in countries of Asia we actually went backwards. We 
did not even stay where we were. We went backwards for a variety of reasons 
into which I need not go and the fact that some big cities arose and some other 
faint reflections of industrialisation were evident in the countries of the East 
did not at all affect this major premise that those countries of Asia went 
backwards in general welfare, in general living conditions, per capita income, 
partly because the population was growing and production was not keeping 
pace with it, while in the industrialised communities of the West the advance 
was rapid. It is well to remember this and this process really; possibly even 
you might say in the last 150 years, it has been marked, or 170 years if 
you like. 

Up to the end of the 18th Century, India was still considered to be a fairly 
big manufacturing country. All that has changed, of course. Now, while this 
happened in India or elsewhere — I say India repeatedly as an example more 
than as a specific country because what I say, I think, applies to most countries 
in Asia, perhaps some in Africa too — there may be many reasons for that — but 
the fact remains that in the final analysis, we arrived at a stage when there is a 
vast difference in living standards, and all that goes with it. of the highly 
industrialised countries and the non-industrialised ones. 

And what is even more significant is that that gap is ever increasing. It is 
not being bridged. It is increasing. The pace of progress through the development 
of science and technology is tremendous where they have been developed 
through industrial means; whereas other countries like India struggle hard just 
to keep themselves going. They have this struggle for survival, not for show. It 
is a life and death struggle for the nation as a whole; not for a group here or a 
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group there, but for the 400 million people that live here. So I want you to feel 
this human element in our thinking, in our continual strain and struggle with 
which we have to face this problem. 

No doubt we have to look upon it from the point of view of resources, 
money and all that. That is important. One cannot function in the air. But even 
more important is the human element in it. Even more important are the 
tremendous ferments going on in the minds of millions, hundreds of millions of 
people, which cannot easily be controlled by resolutions of conferences, this 
conference or any conference that we may hold anywhere. 

Asia is and will continue to be in an explosive state, because the recent 
changes of the last few years or so have unleashed a giant. The political changes 
and the rest, they have unleashed a giant which had been kept out politically, 
economically and in other ways, for an age, for 150 years or more. But now it 
has been unleashed, not entirely, but considerably. And naturally it does not 
propose to behave as when it was in leash, either in the political domain or in 
the economic domain, but prefers to make mistakes and stumble and fall and 
rise up, rather than be pulled and pushed hither and thither. And above all, it 
wants to make good. It does not want to continue as a starving continent or a 
starving country which is living on the verge of subsistence or existence. 
Whether it will be possible for them to do so or not, the future will show. But 
there are these tremendous and vast urges, and often these urges make them 
act wrongly, in wrong directions. Let us try to restrain them from acting in the 
wrong direction. But let us try to understand these long-suppressed urges coming 
up. These needs are there and the needs are justified. Who are we to criticise, 
it people want better food, better clothing and better living conditions? We are 
of the view that they should have them. All of you want them to have these. So 
this is the position which has to be understood. 

And we are inevitably tied up in political problems of the world. We try on 
the one side to build up the world, and on the other there are constant tensions, 
the cold war, the war scare and the like, pulling the world back, and keeping it 
on the verge of danger and almost of utter disaster. The two do not fit in. One 
comes in the way of the other. At any rate, I hope that in considering these 
methods, these political aspects should be kept out of the considerations of 
problems of this nature. It cannot be wholly kept out, I know. But one should 
try to keep it out, because the more we get tied up with these political problems 
connected with the cold war, the more I think we miss the opportunity of 
serving the objectives we seek to serve; and the more our motives begin to the 
questioned, as if they are not motives to help but rather to .serve a political 
objective. Again, if that questioning comes in, doubt creeps in and much of the 
good we seek to do goes out. 
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The world is in a political sense divided in various ways today, the 
Communist world, the anti-Communist and some other countries which may 
be called non-Communist, though not supposed to be ranged in any anti group. 
But I think that is there. And yet the major division of the world today. I think 
the real division, is the division of the industrialised communities or the developed 
communities, and the underdevelopment communities. That is the real division 
of the world today. And whether you talk of a Communist state like the Soviet 
Union which has become an industrialised state or the many non-Communist 
states that are highly industrialised, though they may differ in their economic 
theories, in the final analysis, they worship the same gods — the god of 
industrialisation, the god of the machine, the god of higher production and the 
utilisation of nature's power and the resources for the greatest advantage. In 
how they do it, they may differ, but they follow the same path, more or less, 
while the underdeveloped countries struggle hard for a bare subsistence and 
the realisation is increasing that if they do not increa.se their productive capacity 
substantially more than their population increases, well, they remain where 
they are, or they go down and down. And that is the basic problem. 

Some people may say, talking about our Plan, that our Second Five Year 
Plan is beyond our resources, or too ambitious."'"' Well, it depends on how we 
look at these things. Perhaps there is justification in some saying that, if one 
looks from a strictly cautious point of view, about resources along. But these 
resources themselves depend on so many factors, including that tremendous 
uncertain factor — the human factor. If you look at the needs of the situation, 
the urgent, vital and essential needs of the situation, then our Plan is a feeble 
plan, and I should say, far from being big. These are the needs of the situation. 
So, one has to meet these needs if we have to solve these problems. And one 
should find some way of doing it. And if we do not. somebody else will find a 
way, for you cannot ignore the problem by merely shutting your eyes to it. 

That is the real difficulty for us. It is the difficulty — again I repeat it — not 
before us only, but before any country engaged in this tremendous adventure 
of pulling oneself up from this undeveloped, backward state to a state when 
development comes rapidly, industrialisation, etc., and progress is much more 
rapid than population increase or anything else. 

The key to progress today in the final analysis is through science and 
technology; the key to material progress, let me correct myself, is that. I do 
not say there are no other aspects of human life; there are, certainly, which are 

214. For instance, Ttme in its issue of 1 September 1958 stated: “Worst of all. India has been 
brought to the edge of bankruptcy by its overambitious second five-year plan, which has 
now run half its course." 
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very important. But the key to material progress is through science and 
technology and their application. And when these are applied, there are social 
consequences of these which change the social climate of the people undergoing 
these changes, just as the mental climate of Europe and America has changed. 
So these things also change. 

These are some of the considerations which I ventured to place before this 
distinguished audience because they are important considerations which 
trouble us. 

We have always to be alive and we have to think always of facing this 
major problem and not by passing it or ignoring it. It is a problem of nearly 
four hundred million people passionately wanting better conditions, and we 
have always to think of how to distribute the small surplus we have: are we to 
give it to them and give them contentment or, are we to keep a part of it for 
investment in the future? All those difficult problems we have, but the point is 
this. All these hundreds of millions of people in Asia, who may be rightly or 
wrongly directed, have to be considered and developments have to be made on 
the right lines. A superficial remedy would not do any good. As I just said, only 
three hundred years ago, Asia was even technologically very advanced but 
something happened in the last few years. The fact is that there are the natural 
resources and there are the human resources of Asia, human resources not 
merely in numbers but in ability. I have no doubt that, given a chance, it produced 
and would produce scientists and technologists as good as any. It is the chance 
that is wanting, this chance to pull itself out. It is not merely the question of 
Asia or Africa but the rest of the world. The rest of the world cannot be happy, 
without imbalance, unless it pulls up the underdeveloped countries also. The 
world is too closely knit now to live its life apart from each other. Therefore, it 
becomes a problem for all of us, whether we are more fortunately situated or 
not, to see that these imbalances go and that, particularly speaking, a feeling of 
contentment spreads among those people today who are in such utter need of 
the primary necessities of life. 

I hope you will forgive me for giving expression to some ideas that I have 
in my mind. I dare not speak to you about the specific subjects that you will no 
doubt consider because you are or most of you are high experts in international 
finance. I dare not talk to you about subjects about which I do not know very 
much but I do know something about humanity in Asia, in India. I know what 
moves and disturbs continuously the millions of minds. I referred to it and I 
wanted to say something about it to you so that in thinking about your monetary 
or financial problems you may have this background, somewhere at the back 
of your mind, of these vast millions who are no longer quiet and who ought not 
to be quiet. They have no reason to be quiet. Nobody must keep quiet; it is 
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quite wrong. They have kept quiet long enough and they have suffered long 
enough for their needs of life. It is true that we cannot produce them by talk; 
they have to be worked for. I know today that no country can progress just by 
outside help. If a country or people want to make good, they have to share the 
burden themselves. It is true that in such cases it is very difficult to make good 
progress without help, without some initial help to push them forward and 
most countries have that initial help. Therefore, we think that these 
underdeveloped countries deserve, not only for their good but for the good of 
the world, help so that they may be pulled out from this difficult state of 
backwardness, underdevelopment and poverty, but I realise, nevertheless, that 
the main effort must come from their own people. If the people do not make 
that effort, nobody else's effort is going to pull them out. I am quite sure that 
that effort is going to be made, is being made and will be made still more, so far 
as this country is concerned. Naturally, it will make it easier at this time for us 
to have the cooperation and help of others, both for the good of the individual 
countries concerned and of the larger group of humanity. 

On behalf of my Government, I bid you a cordial welcome again. 


321. To Morarjl DesaP'® 


October 12, 1958 

My dear Moraiji,^’^ 

Thank you for your letter of October 1 1 giving me an account of what happened 
at Montreal. I have previously read the report of your foreign tour.*‘^ 


215. On 9 October 1958, GD. Birla wrote to Nehru conveying the general reaction of the 
delegates and guests of the bank conference whom he had entertained. He stated, among 
other things, “Your extempore speech — they are unaccustomed to unwritten speeches — 
its substance, the diction and the delivery left a deep impression on all who were present.” 
Also see item 25 1 , fn 42 1 , and item 374 for the other observations and comments of the 
delegates and guests as gathered by GD. Birla. 

216. JN Collection. 

217. Union Finance Minister. 

218. Morarji Desai visited London from 28 August to 5 September and the USA from 6 to 14 
September to plead India’s case for foreign aid and went on to Montreal for the 
Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference of 1 5 to 26 September. On 4 September 
Britain announced £40,000,000 aid to India before 3 1 March 1959 and on 9 September, 
the US State Department announced development loans of about $ 1 00,(XX),000 during 
the next ten months. The Montreal conference decided to set up a Commonwealth 
Economic Consultative Council. 
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I have been interested to read your reactions to some of the principal 
delegates at the Conference at Montreal. Many of them, I know. I might mention 
here that de Zoysa,-''^ the Ceylon Finance Minister, is one of the Ministers in 
Ceylon who is really friendly to us on the Indo-Ceylon issue and is anxious to 
have some kind of a settlement between the two countries. 

I am glad that it has been clearly understood that in the event of West 
Germany coming into the Executive Boards of the IMF and the World Bank, it 
will be Nationalist China that goes out. We cannot possibly agree to India 
going out. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


322. To M.a Candau"^ 

October 16, 1958 

Dear Dr Candau.'"' 

Thank you for your letter of the 30th September. 

I learnt some time ago and even before I received your letter, of your 
proposal to appoint my colleague, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, as a Special Ambassador 
of the World Health Organisation.^” If I may say so, the choice is a very good 
one, and I am sure that she will be able to help you in many ways. The work of 
the WHO is of prime importance, and it should not suffer for lack of funds. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


219. Stanley de Zoysa (1907-1970); Sri Lankan politician; Minister of Finance in S.W.R.D. 
Bandaranaike’s government, April 1956-November 1959; thereafter Mini.sterof the Interior 
until 1960. 

220. JN Collection. 

221 . Marcolino Gomes Candau (1911-1983); Director-General of the World Health 
Organisation. 1953-73. 

222. Acknowledging her letter of 2 October. Nehru had written to Amrit Kaur, former Union 
Health Minister, on 7 October: "I have read Dr Candau's letter to you. 1 see no objection 
Irom our point of view to the proposal he has made to you. Indeed I think that you could 
be of great help in this matter of malaria control and eradication." 
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323. The Need to Act upon the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights^^ 

The essence of civilisation is for human beings to have certain fundamental 
human rights, as they have certain obligations. Without those rights, life is 
oppressed by fear and uncertainty, oppression and conflict. Consciously or 
unconsciously, human beings have yearned for those rights throughout ages. 
It was a great and historic event for the United Nations to embody these rights 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.""^ But though this Declaration 
has been made, unhappily, it is not acted upon in many parts of the world 
where there is still individual suppression, racial discrimination and a lack of 
appreciation of the inherent dignity of each individual. It is well, therefore, 
that we remind ourselves of this Declaration of Human Rights and try to 
live up to it. 


223. Message, 21 October 1958. JN Collection. The message was released on 10 December 
1958, the Human Rights Day, and published in the newspapers of 1 1 December 1958. 

The message was also specially recorded for the Films Division tor inclusion in its 
documentary titled “Human Rights”. 

224. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly on 10 December 1948 in Paris. 
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324. To S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike^^ 

23rd October, 1958 

My dear Prime Minister,'"^ 

Your High Commissioner"' in Delhi saw me this morning and gave me your 
two letters of the 14th October, 1958.""^ One of these is the letter which you 
have addressed to a number of countries which participated in the Bandung 
Conference. 

I am leaving Delhi in two-three hours’ time for Hyderabad to attend the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee. I shall be there for some days. I 
hope to write to you in reply to your letter more fully after my return and after 
having some of the points you have raised examined in our Department of 
Economic Affairs. 

But I might inform you immediately of my present reactions to your proposal. 
1 think that it will be desirable to have a conference of the Bandung countries to 
discuss economic affairs and cooperation. Such a conference obviously requires 
rather careful preparation. It will have to deal with not gestures of good will, 
but with specific problems. 

It will also be desirable, I think, as you suggest, for a relatively small 
preparatory committee to meet previously to discuss various matters connected 
with the proposed conference and our broad approach to these problems. This 
preparatory committee could meet in Colombo. 


225. JN Collection. 

226. Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

227. Richard Aluwihare. 


228. Bandaranaike’s first letter was in reply to Nehru’s of 20 April 1958. Nehm had pointed 
to the obstacles to closer economic cooperation among the Asian-African countries, 
which had participated in the Bandung Conference of April 1955. See SWJN/SS/42/pp. 
704-706. Bandaranaike clarified that he did not expect the Bandung countries to evolve a 
common formula of cooperation but he thought that another such conference could 
identify areas of possible cooperation and propose regional planning without intruding 
upon national planning. He was optimistic about the worth of such conference, and, from 
his Ambassador s report, Nehru himself was overcoming his earlier doubts. He was 
therefore sending a memorandum to the Bandung countries. 

229. Bandaranaike s letter to the Prime Ministers of the Bandung countries, like the one to 
Nehru, proposed the following conference topics: prices of primary products; food 
production planning; industrial development; policy regarding foreign investment; nuclear 

energy, shipping, population; regional development bank; and general trade or payments 
agreements. 
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I hope you will keep me informed of the answers you gel to the letters you 
have sent to the Bandung countries. 

With regards and good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


325. Regional Planning for Bandung and 
Colombo Plan Countries^^° 

I am sending you the two letters from the Prime Minister of Ceylon about 
which I spoke to you this morning. I am enclosing also two copies of these 
letters. One copy I am sending direct to Commonwealth Secretary.^^’ I am also 
sending you copies of a brief acknowledgment I have sent to the Prime Minister 
ofCeylon.“^' 

2. I should like you to refer these letters to the Finance Ministry for their 
comments which might be sent to me in the course of the next week or ten 
days. I shall then send a fuller reply to the Prime Minister of Ceylon. 

3. As I have indicated in my reply to the Prime Minister of Ceylon, 1 am 
broadly accepting his proposal. I have made it clear, however, that this will 
require careful preparation and probably an informal preparatory meeting 
previously. 

4. The Deputy Minister of Finance, Shri Bhagat,^^^ came to see me this 
morning. He is going to the USA to attend a meeting of the Colombo Plan 
countries. He mentioned to me that there is a proposal there, made by Burma, 
to the effect that there should be regional planning, presumably for South-East 
Asia. 

5 . Regional planning, of course, is desirable, but 1 do not myself understand 
how this can be profitably discussed at the meeting of Colombo Plan countries. 
I have given to Shri Bhagat a copy of the Ceylon Prime Minister’s letters and 
my reply. 


230. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, 23 October 1958. JN Collection. 

231. M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA 

232. See item 324. 

233. Bali Ram Bhagat. 
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6. I am attaching copies of a previous letter from the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon which he sent me in April last and my reply."’^ 


326. Development of International Understanding: 
the Role of World Airlines^^® 

1 was thinking that perhaps nothing is more full of romance as the history of 
travel. There are many ways of writing the history of the world, the history' of 
civilisation. There is a way of putting down the names of kings and all that. 
The way of writing the history of the world and the history of civilisation 
would be in terms of communications — how communications changed and, 
as a consequence, affected life generally. And yet, it seems very odd that apart 
from rather minor changes, major changes suddenly came, more or less, in the 
last two hundred years, and the world became rather quite different from what 
it was. 

I was forcibly reminded of all these when, quite recently, about two or 
three weeks ago, I was in Bhutan. As you, the President,"^^ have said, it is a 
country on the borders of India, closely associated with India, a country with 
very fine people, possessing fine minds and intelligence, but cut off completely 
from the rest of the world by high mountains and partly by the choice of its 
own people. They are probably afraid, and not without reason, for if they allow 
too many from outside to come, those people might interfere with the way of 
life they wish to live. People have a way of doing that, and here is this country 
consisting of intelligent and bright people. Whenever they have been given a 
chance, they have done well, as engineers, as doctors, as anything, but simply 
they were cut off from the rest of the world, cut off not only from the air age, 
but from the wheel age, you might say. There are no roads in the mountains 
except by paths and nothing in the nature of wheeled conveyance. 

It is quite extraordinary, suddenly to go to a place where there are no 
carriages or wheels, leave out automobiles, not even horse carriages. You are 
transported into that and you realise how utterly different, how utterly cut off 


234. The reference is to Nehru’s letter of 20 April 1958 to S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike. See 
SWJN/SS/42/pp. 704-706. 

235. Inaugural address at the fourteenth annual general meeting of the International Air Transport 
Association, New Delhi, 27 October 1958. AIR tapes, NMML, and Press Information 
Bureau. 

236. J.R.D. Tata presided. 
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you suddenly become from the world. It took me about five or six days to go 
a hundred miles riding or walking, riding a pony or sometimes riding a yak. an 
animal which tew of you may have seen, not a very beautiful animal. 

So that brought this picture of the changing communications very forcibly 
to my mind and what difference they make to human life. As a matter of fact, 
even in my tolerably long life, 1 have practically seen and watched the whole air 
age gradually coming in, from the early days when stories came about Wright 
Brothers, and when we used to read in England about crossing the Channel. 1 
remember attending an aeronautical exhibition in Frankfurt — I think it was in 
1909, though I am not quite sure — where aircraft used to fly a little, and fall 
down after a few hundred yards. 

So I have been very fascinated both by this development of communications 
and, of course, lately air travel. 1 take it everybody is. There is hardly a child 
who has not read stories, Arabian Nights or whatever it is, of magic carpets or 
flying bedsteads, which is a literal translation of the Hindi word Udan Khatola. 
And all our old stories are full of it. Man has always been thinking of it. and 
sometimes trying it too. and certainly imagination has been full of it. And then, 
after a long while, comes this practical realisation of flying and air travel and 
that too develops with a fairly remarkable speed and brings so many other 
things in its trail. 

The very first thing, of course, is that it has changed almost the nature of 
the world in the sense that every country is neighbour of the other countries. 
There are no far-away countries left except Bhutan, perhaps for the time being. 
And that makes the world shrink and create new problems while solving some 
others, create a new outlook, new hopes and new fears. 

I refer to this right in the beginning of my remarks which I am making to 
you because it is always interesting to look at anything in these historical 
perspectives and more particularly this particular problem of air travel or rather 
the bigger one of communications. That, of course, goes beyond air travel as 
such, and other developments like the radar and the rest which have taken 
humanity much further. 1 have no doubt they will go further still and we now 
discuss space travel and the like. I am not going into that field. This, of course, 
is interesting, but the consequences are always on the future of the human 
race, of humanity, of civilisation and the rest of it, because it is bringing together 
all peoples, and almost every one of us, sitting on the doorstep of the other, 
creating either friendship or hostility. It ought to create understanding and 
friendship but sometimes too close association is not liked by either party and 
they may become hostile. 

I suppose that is a major question of the age, where these developments in 
communications and other matters, which have put an end to isolation of any 
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country or any people, will lead to greater cooperation or confidence. Yet, I 
take it that the work in which you are interested, as great world airlines, is 
naturally meant to create more and more cooperation and understanding of 
each other and, therefore, you perform a function of great significance, apart 
from the immediate aspects of it, of great significance in terms of world history, 
bringing people near each other, making them look at each other, making them 
understand each other and drawing people out of their shells, because each 
country, whether advanced or not advanced, lives in a kind of shell of its own 
thinking, and in its own groove of living, unless the people of that country 
know something more of other countries. 

Of course, there are individuals who go anywhere they like, but they never 
come out of their shells. They are only superficially influenced by what they 
see. But most people, naturally, do absorb something of what they see, and it 
helps them to gain a better picture of this quite extraordinary and variegated 
world of ours. 

Personally, in this land of India, I am fascinated by our variety in the midst 
of certain basic unity, and 1 want that variety to remain in India, and much 
more so I want the variety of the world to remain. It should not be uniform, or 
regimented, after a single pattern. 

So, apart from the business side of the world lines, there is this great 
conscious or unconscious service that these world lines do in bringing people 
together, or nearer each other, and giving each a glimpse of the other, thereby 
helping in mutual understanding. That is a great task at any time, more 
particularly now when there are some elements which add to a lack of 
understanding and which tend towards conflict. 

So we are very happy that you have come here to the city of Delhi in India. 
Delhi does, in a sense, symbolise very much both the past and the present, and 
possibly a glimpse of the future of India. Perhaps some of you know that 
tradition tells us that the present city of Delhi, that is, not New Delhi but Old 
Delhi, is itself the seventh city. There were six before, round about here and 
New Delhi is the eighth city. So when you come here, and if you are imaginative 
enough, history unrobes itself in all its facets. That have to be in various other 
parts of India too for we are an ancient country. 

Though ours is an ancient country, and while long age and long experience 
gives it a certain maturity, perhaps, certain glimpses of wisdom, but that long 
age also brings many burdens which are not desirable, which one wants to get 
rid of. So you will see both, and you will find in India almost any century that 
you search for, from the fairly early ones to the present day. Therefore, the 
problems of India, in some ways national as they are, also give us some 
understanding of larger international problems of variety and unity and the like. 
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So I am here, on behalf of the Government of India, and on behalf of 
myself, to offer all of you, ladies and gentlemen, a warm and cordial welcome 
to this country and to this city. Many of you may have visited India before, and 
many of you may have passed through India. I do not know what impressions 
you gathered, because in a country like India you can collect almost any 
impression that you want, that is, that you are receptive to. Where there is so 
much that impinges on your eyes and minds, it depends on what you are receptive 
to. You will find good impressions here and bad impressions, because, as 1 
said, we are a mixture of everything here, more especially at the present time. 
And while naturally we try to get rid of what we consider bad, we rather like 
mixture and this variety. We value the individual, and we value the individual or 
the group developing according to its own wishes subject always to some 
limitations of course. 

So 1 hope that your visit to India and this conference will not only help you 
in solving many of the problems of this air age and help you take some other 
steps forward, but will also enable you to form some picture of what we are, 
what we are aiming at, quite apart from many of the objectives that we have 
within our country which help to change, in so far as the texture of living of 
our people is concerned, to take them out of unhappiness and poverty in which 
they had been for so long. 

We want to do all that, but we are also firmly convinced about the vital 
necessity of peace and cooperation in the w orld, convinced not only for idealistic 
reasons, which are good enough, but for practical reasons, because without 
that we do not see any hope for our country or any other. Conflicts, if they 
come, w ill put an end to all these hopes of progress that we have, and the vast 
numbers of people in the world over. You, in this great international 
Association,^^^ as I said, are in a sense in the full tide of the advance of history, 
the river of history, by promoting not only this travel by air which itself has 
become historic process, but by bringing about this greater knowledge and 
understanding with each other among the nations. 

I hope you will succeed in this. So 1 welcome you again, and I hope your 
stay will be pleasant and your labours fruitful. 

One thing 1 may say, rather personal, about our President, Mr Tata. About 
thirty years ago, I went to receive him when he came in an aircraft to my city 
of Allahabad, about thirty years ago. And that reminds me that he is not only a 
pioneer in aviation in India, but perhaps one of the very first pilots. I do not 

237. The International Air Transport Association (lATA), founded in Havana. Cuba, in April 
1 945, is the prime organisation for inter-airline cooperation: it succeeds the I ATA founded 
at The Hague in 1919. 
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know if he is the first, but certainly he is one of the early ones, and he has been 
associated with the advance of aviation and air travel in India right from its 
commencement. In fact, he has pushed it forward, and I am happy to see him 
here, on this occasion, presiding over this great gathering. His name, or rather 
his family s name is associated in India or rather with pioneering and great 
enterprises, and I am glad that the present representative of that family has also 
done this great pioneering work in aviation and is still doing it. 


327. To M.C. Setalvad“« 


October 28, 1958 

My dear Setalvad,'^’ 

Thank you for your letter of October 24th and the report on the Second Session 
of the Asian-African Legal Consultative Committee held in Cairo.^"*" I am glad 
to note that this organisation is making progress and is helping in bringing 
about cooperation in various matters between Asian and African countries. 

As for B. Sen continuing as Secretary of the Committee, personally I have 
no objection, but I do not quite know how this will work out. I am referring 
this matter to the External Affairs Ministry and shall write to you again on this 
subject. 


Yours sincerely 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


238. JN Collection. 

239. Attorney General of India and Chairman, Law Commi.ssion of India. 

240. The Asian- Afncan Legal Consultative Committee, originally the Asian Legal Consultative 
Committee, was formed after the Bandung Conference of 1955 by seven Asian States, 
VIZ., Burma, India, Indonesia. Iraq. Japan. Ceylon and the United Arab Republic in 

inaugurated the first se.ssion in New Delhi on 18 April 1957. See 
7/pp. 565-571. In April 1958, it became the Asian-African Legal Consultative 
ommittee (AALCC) with the inclusion of African States. Its function of legal consultation 
particu arly oriented to matters under consideration by the UN and its various 
organs and agencies. The second session of the AALCC, in Cairo from 1 to 13 atober 
1958. considered Diplomatic Immunities, Principles of Extradition. Immunity of States 
m respect of Commercial Transactions. Dual Citizenship and Status of Aliens. M.C. 
Setalvad led the Indian delegation. 
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328. India’s Quest for a Permanent Seat on IMF Board^"*’ 


I am particularly interested in India retaining a pennanent seat on the Board of 
the Fund. I am, therefore, alarmed to read in paragraph 9 of the note that “Even 
if both these solutions fail, — it is unlikely that they will — no serious harm will 
be done. Even if we cease to be permanent members, the sheer size of our 
quota is so large that we should have no difficulty in getting ourselves elected 
regularly on the Board.” I entirely disagree w ith this weak attitude. This is 
not merely a question of what we contribute or our getting elected to the 
Board. It is essential that we should have a permanent seat. For us to be deprived 
of a permanent seat now, would be an insult not only to us, but to Asia. More 
especially after all this fuss of the Bank meeting in Delhi,^*^^ it would be amazing 
indeed for India to be deprived of a permanent seat. I do not take Taiwan into 
consideration in this matter. 

2. You may remember that this question was raised by us at the time the 
Bank was meeting here. There was a suggestion that mention might be made 
of this by the leader'^ of our delegation in the UN. He was told, however, that 
it would be better for him not to say anything on the subject, as this would be 
dealt with here. The impression I got at the time was that no question would 
arise of India not being given a permanent seat. 

3. I think that we should make it clear that we cannot compromise on 
this issue. 


241. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA, and Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 28 
October 1958. JN Collection. 

242. Nehru is quoting A.K. Roy, Secretary, Ministry of Finance. India had one seat out of the 
five on the Board of Executive Directors of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) by 
being the fifth largest quota holder (at 400 million dollars) after the USA, the UK, China 
(Taiwan) and France. But if another state attained the fifth place, India would lose her 
seat. Hence Roy recommended opposing China's quota exceeding the Indian, or distributing 
the quota increase among other states, so that India remained among the top five. This 
must be ensured even if Germany rose in the list. But, if this plan failed, the alternative 
was to increase the number of permanent seats to six, so that India remained on the 
Board. 

243. The joint annual session of the IMF. the World Bank and the International Finance 
Corporation was held in New Delhi from 6 to 10 October 1958. 

244. V.K. Krishna Menon. 
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(I) Indian Missions 


329. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandlf ^ 


September 1, 1958 

[Nan dearj-^" 

Your letter of the 28th August about the High Commission. You say that 
some of the Ministries here, not the External Affairs Ministry, objected to a 
reduction in some of their staff in the High Commission. I wish I had known 
this before, as 1 would have dealt with these Ministries here directly.“^^ Now 
that Morarjibhai is gone there^***^ and other steps are being taken,^^^ I shall wait 
tor his return. But I am determined to cut down this heavy expenditure. 

Our Ministry did not show me your recommendations about economy. I 
wish they had done so, so that I could have exercised some influence. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


245. JN Collection. 

246. High Commissioner of India to the UK. 

247. There had been frequent charges by Opposition Members in Parliament that the High 
Commission in London was overstaffed and that its expenditure of about Rs 90,00,000 
a year was unjustified. 

248. Nehru stated in his note of 2 September 1958 to B.N. Chakravarty, Special Secretary, 
MEA. that such proposals as have been made by our High Commission for reduction in 
staff and have l>een accepted by us should surely be given effect to straightaway.” Nehru 
added. We need not wait tor any further investigation in regard to them. There is no 
point in waiting for a complete overhaul. Steps should be taken from time to time 
whenever possible.” 

249. Moraiji Desai, Union Finance Minister, was in London from 28 August to 5 September 

1958. ® ^ 

250. The Finance Ministry’s Special Reorganisation Unit was to send a team to the High 
Commission in London on 17 September to examine its working. 
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330. To M.C. Chagla^®’ 


September 6, 1958 

My dear Chagla,'^^ 

Your letter of the 5th September. 

We have not heard from the United States Government yet about your 
appointment. Till we hear from them, it is not possible to make any final 
arrangements. I suppose their agreement will come soon.'^^ 

As for the equipment that might be considered necessary for the Embassy 
at Washington,”^^ I am sending your letter on to Pillai.^^^ When you come here, 
you can discuss this matter with him also. 

I agree with you that a certain standard has to be kept up in our Embassies. 
As far as possible, however, it is desirable to have equipment from India. This 
is not merely a question of saving foreign exchange, but of giving the place an 
Indian look and making people abroad realise that we use Indian goods. In fact, 
normally, other Embassies abroad furnish their houses with goods from their 
own country. 

As for works of art,"^^ French Embassies have a good rule. The French 
Government loans them some first class works of art, paintings, etc., which 
they keep there for a period and then return them in exchange for others. I 


251. M.C. Chagla Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

252. Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court and Ambassador-designate to the United States 
of America. 

253. M.C. Chagla had asked for a meeting. 

254. Chagla was appointed Ambassador to the USA on 13 September 1958. 

255. Chagla referred to “a rather harrowing letter" he had received from Harishwar Dayal, 
Indian Charge d' Affaires at Washington, saying that the Ambassador’s residence “cannot 
be said to be well equipped even in comparison with some other Indian Embassies" he 
had seen, “let alone those of other countries in Washington where the general standard is 
extremely high." Dayal had specifically mentioned that the crockery, cutlery, glass and 
linen were not adequate for formal entertainment, and also pointed out the lack of works 
of Indian art. Chagla suggested in his letter to Nehru that before he left for the USA, a 
reasonable amount might be sanctioned for purchasing works of Indian art and the requisite 
crockery, linen, etc., while he was in England on his way to Washington, since, according 
to Dayal, “it would be better and cheaper to buy these things in Europe rather than in 
Washington." 

256. N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, MEA. 

257. Harishwar Dayal had written to Chagla that other Embassies had been given Rs 5,(X)() to 
Rs 10,(XX) each for the purchase of Indian pictures, sculptures, etc., but nothing had been 
done for the Embassy in Washington. 
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wonder if this can be done here. Some smaller pieces of Indian art can, of 
course, be taken anyhow. Curtains, coverings of various kinds, etc., of the 
most attractive qualities are available in India. I think that linen of good quality 
should also be available here. 

I should imagine that your salary and frais will be adequate for you there.'^^ 
If any other question arises, you can write to us about it. Just at present, as 
you know, we are anxious to save foreign exchange. 

There is one aspect of furnishing which might be kept in mind. It is difficult 
to furnish or equip a house without having the picture of the house in view. 
Furniture and curtains have to fit in with the scheme of the house. Therefore, 
it might be preferable for you to get these things after you have seen the house 
and made some kind of an estimate as to what is required. Some things, however, 
can be taken with you. 

However, you can discuss these matters with Pillai. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


331 . Indian Missions in Tibet^^^ 

During my brief stay at Yatung"^, I met our representatives in Tibet that is, our 
Consul-General at Lhasa^^’ and our Trade Agents at Gyantse“^^ and Yatung.“^^ 
At Yatung, I saw the land and buildings attached to our Trade Agency. In 
regard to the other two places, I was given some account of the position there. 

2. We divide up our missions abroad on some basis of importance and 
according to the standard give amenities, etc. While this may be good enough 
as a general rule, it is obvious that some places require special attention. Thus, 
our missions in Tibet have to be considered quite apart from any other place in 


258. Chagla sugge.sted using some of his own money in case allowances were inadequate. 

259. Note, written at Paro, Bhutan, 22 September 1 958, for N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, 
Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, and B.N. 
Chakravarty, Special Secretary, MEA. File No. 32/20-XPP/58, MEA. Also available in 
JN Collection. Copies of the note were sent to Apa B. Pant, Political Officer in Sikkim 
and Bhutan, and J.S. Mehta, Deputy Secretary, MEA. 

260. Nehru stayed at Yatung overnight on 1 8 September on his way to Bhutan. 

261. S.L.Chibber. 

262. R.S. Kapoor. 

263. K.C. Johorey. 
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the world. I can hardly imagine a more dreary life, both climatically and to 
some extent politically, than has to be faced in Tibet. People have to live at an 
altitude of 10.000 to 12.500 ft or perhaps more. The winter is terribly severe 
and the long nights must be enough to try anyone's nerves. There is hardly any 
social intercourse or cultural activities. 

3. The first thing to be sure about is that, in so far as possible, our 
representatives who are sent there are physically capable of supporting that 
altitude. (I might mention that the present representatives did not complain to 
me about the altitude and apparently did not fare badly because of it). Twice at 
least in the past we have had trouble about our Ambassadors who were sent to 
Addis Ababa in Ethiopia because they had to live at an altitude of 9.000 ft. Tibet 
is generally much higher and the climate much more rigorous. Every person 
who is sent to these places must have his heart and blood-pressure examined 
carefully and only when he passes the test should he be sent there. On the 
whole, the term of a person’s tenure there should not be too prolonged. I 
realise the difficulty of having short tenures because work in Tibet is of a very 
speciali.sed kind and it may not be easy to find suitable men for it. If a person is 
healthy and does not suffer from the altitude or the climate, he may continue to 
remain there for a relatively longer period. But we should have reports about 
his health periodically. It should be remembered that this is not merely a question 
of health of the officer concerned but of his family also. 

4. A certain minimum standard of comfort and conveniences should be 
provided. Comfort obviously includes proper residence, adequate heating and 
water supply and lighting. This is the barest minimum anywhere, but in these 
cold regions its importance is all the greater. The long cold nights require warm 
rooms and proper lighting for reading or other work or amusement. The water 
supply should include running hot water wherever possible. 

5. lam suggesting the barest minimum for residential purposes. Without 
this life tends to become intolerable in these regions for any normal lamily with 
children. Another aspect of this is the provision of cultural facilities for all our 
staff and their families. These facilities include (1) radios; (2) films; (3) books 
and periodicals; (4) games. 

6. I believe some kind of radios have been supplied through Shri Apa 
Pant to these places in Tibet. It is essential that properly functioning radios 
should be given to these missions. I should imagine that one radio is not enough. 
There should be one in our representative’s house and one in some common 
room for the rest of the staff. 

7. Films. These again are important, not only our documentaries which 
are much appreciated, but also feature films. Both these types of films are also 
very popular with the general population and are good publicity. Arrangements 
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should be made for a regular and frequent supply of our documentaries. As for 
feature films also, more might be sent. The normal price charged by the film 
companies is based on some kind of competitive charges. This does not apply 
to Tibet at all and we ought to try to get some of these feature films at cheaper 
rates for Tibet especially. It would be good propaganda for them. 

8. Books and periodicals. This again is very important for the long winter 
evenings for our people cut off from their homeland and living in an alien and 
sometimes even hostile atmosphere. We must build up good libraries there, 
principally in English and Hindi, and definitely set aside an adequate sum for 
this purpose. These libraries should also be available to the local residents should 
they require to use them. That is an important aspect, but I am thinking principally 
now ot the members of our own missions and their families who should have 
not only a good basic library but new books sent to them from time to time. 

9. 1 suggest that immediately a set of books worth about Rs 500/- each 
set should be sent to Lhasa, Gyantse and Yatung through our Gangtok Agency. 
This may torm the base and should be added on annually. I am suggesting the 
hgure ot Rs 500/- as a minimum figure. I do not quite know how far that 
will help. 

10. This Rs 500/- may be split up into Rs 300/- for English books and 
Rs 200/- for Hindi books. There are some very good cheap editions of English 
books appearing in Bombay and perhaps elsewhere too. Old Indian classics 
or their translations have been brought out and they cost from Re 1/- to 
Rs 2/ 8/- each. I suggest that full sets of these popular editions might be obtained. 
Once before I suggested that we should get these books to be sent to all our 
missions abroad. I do not know what was done about that. In any event, a full 
set should be obtained for these three missions in Tibet. 

1 1 . Another type of books which will of course be more expensive should 
be those relating to Tibet or problems of that area, travel books and others. 

12. Among our books, children’s books should always be included for the 
children of our people in the missions, both in English and in Hindi. 

13. Dr Bachchan’^ should be asked to make a selection of the Hindi books 
to be sent to these three missions in Tibet. 

I have suggested Rs 500/- as a beginning. It should by no means be thought 
that this is the ceiling. 

14. Games. It is desirable to send some equipment for games, both indoor 
and outdoor. These are useful for the members of our missions and their families. 


264. Hanvansh Rai Bachchan was Officer on Special Duty in the Ministry of External Affairs 
m New Delhi, 1955-65. He was a well-known Hindi poet. 
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They are also very useful for other residents of the towns who I am told 
welcome them and take part in them. 

15. At present, I am told, there are practically no suitable buildings for us 
in Lhasa and Gyantse. In Gyantse the terrible flood of two-three years ago 
destroyed our building and killed 60 or 70 of our people. Since then our Agent 
there has lived in a very unsuitable and uncomfortable hired place. I understand 
that there have been proposals for putting up some buildings and possibly also 
a dam to protect them in future from floods. As usual with such proposals, 
they take a mighty long time to materialise. We have to face two almost 
insuperable difficulties. One is on our side, the CPWD, etc. The other is on the 
Chinese side who even excel us in delaying matters. 

16. In both Gyantse and Lhasa I understand that the land in our possession 
at present is both spacious and well-suited. In fact it is probably the best land 
in those towns. If we do not utilise it quickly, we might well find part of it 
slipping away from us. Therefore, early steps should be taken to finalise the 
buildings, etc., which have to be put up there. The plans for these buildings 
should be adequate and spacious, even though the entire plan should not be 
given effect to immediately. We may build quickly the central part of it, leaving 
the rest for a future period as convenient. There is some importance in having 
good and solid buildings put up there. I do not attach much importance as a 
rule to prestige in such matters. Nevertheless, this aspect cannot be ignored in 
Tibet as things are. 

17. This will require a competent engineer to be sent by us to these places, 
more especially for the proposed dam. Any such dam at Gyantse really should 
have been the business for the Chinese to put up. I have no idea of its extent or 
cost. I think that we should start at the house first and take a risk if necessary 
about the dam. After all the terrible accident that occurred at Gyantse was not 
the kind of thing which repeats itself perhaps in less than a century. It was due 
to a big lake in the mountains breaking its barriers and the water rushing down 
suddenly. So the dam may well be postponed for some time, though it must be 
kept in mind. The engineer could report on it. 

18. So far as the dam is concerned, we must necessarily act according to 
the advice of the Chinese. Our first attempt should be to ask them to make it. 
If this does not succeed, even so we should take their advice and our engineer 
should work in close cooperation with the Chinese engineers. 

19. I have mentioned books above. Current periodicals are essential. Our 
Publications Division sends some of its published literature to Gangtok trom 
where it is distributed to our Tibetan missions. It .seemed to me that a very 
poor supply was sent even of this output of the Publications Division which 
should be increased. 
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332 . Entertainment Allowance^^ 

We have discussed this question of entertainment allowance previously. We 
came to the conclusion that while it was true that some officers probably did 
not utilise these allowances as they were intended to, the manner of our trying 
to tmd this out was wholly unsatisfactory, both from our point of view and 
that ot the officer. The kind of accounts that we ask them to keep and the 
enquiries, almost amounting to an inquisition, that were made appeared to me 
to be wholly inappropriate. Indeed it seemed to me absurd to ask an officer to 
keep a detailed account of how much he spent on food, etc. It may be that 
some people are capable of doing it. If they do it, it simply means that the time 
they spend on important work will suffer. But as a matter of fact the average 
good ofticer would find it most troublesome and irritating to have to keep such 
accounts. Certainly I would. 

Also it is easy to spend money on entertainments or to show that money 
has been spent, without any adequate result. It is not the number of lunches 
and dinners one gives that counts but the kind of people that are invited and the 
contacts thus made. Any superior officer can say from his or her experience 
whether a person working under him or her is keeping up good contacts and 
broadly entertaining. 

You have mentioned the case of Shri T. Swaminathan. His work is highly 
spoken of and it is further stated that he has very good contacts. Even our 
Inspector, who did not get much information from him, stated that his contacts 
were good and he was popular, etc. Thus, Swaminathan was functioning as he 
ought to function and with success. For us to ask him for some trivial details 
about lunches and dinners seems to me not only unnecessary but objectionable. 

If we are not to ask Shri Swaminathan about this, are we to ask someone 
else and on what basis? I think that the sooner we do away with this system, 
the better and I am glad that we have decided to do so. It is for us to determine 
what the allowance should be and then judge by the general reputation of the 
person concerned. 

I think therefore that it is not worthwhile or desirable to try to get recoveries. 
But we can do two things. One is to revise the entertainment allowance. The 
second is to point out to the persons concerned that according to the report 
received by us the entertainment has not been up to the mark. 

In the list you have given it is stated about No. 1 Shri Shiva Rao that the 
Ambassador considers that he has no aptitude for this sort of work. Does this 

265. to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, and B.N. Chakravartv, Special Secretary, MEA. 

1 4 October 1 958. JN Collection. ^ 
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reter to entertainment? If he is otherwise suitable, then it does not matter very 
much. But if not, then he should be replaced. I imagine that there is not much 
scope for entertainment at Prague. This kind of criticism can be made of 
others too. 


(m) Indian Culture Abroad 

333. Proposal to Open Cultural Centres 
In Foreign Countries^®® 

I have read through these papers. This is the first time I have heard of this 
proposal to open cultural centres in foreign countries. 

My first reaction is that at this particular time, when we are economising 
in every way possible, these proposals are very unsuitable. 

Secondly, the estimated cost seems to me to be much too low. Any kind of 
cultural centre on behalf of India should put up a brave show and not be a 
back-door arrangement. That means, it should be well-equipped and properly 
situated and properly staffed. All this is a very expensive business. 

Thirdly, it is not clear to me what the present need is for such a cultural 
centre. In fact, it is not clear to me what exactly it is going to be, more especially 
in foreign countries like those mentioned. I should myself have thought that the 
United States of America is the very last country in which we should think of 
having a so-called cultural centre. In fact, I think that any attempt to have 
some such centre there might actually be harmful. 1 am, therefore, entirely 
opposed to any such centre in the United States. 


266. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 7 October 1958. File No. 15-181/58-UKAF, 
MEA. 

267. The Indian Council for Cultural Relations proposed to start three cultural centres in 
foreign countries, one in East Asia, another in West Asia and a third in the USA. Tentatively, 
Cairo, Kyoto or Peking and New York or Chicago had been suggested. Expressing his 
opposition to the proposal, Subimal Dutt noted on 7 October, “Apart from our foreign 
exchange difficulties 1 do not think these centres would be able to do any worthwhile 
work as independent units in foreign countries.” He added that in principle too it would 
not be right to allow such centres to function unless they were provided with adequate 
funds and personnel to be able to function on the model of the British Council. 
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It is far easier and more profitable, I imagine, to have cultural activities 
extended somewhat by our Embassies there. It might, therefore, be possible 
for the Indian Council for Cultural Relations to attach a specially selected officer 
to our Foreign Missions. 

I would repeat that I am alarmed at the prosj?ect of some kind of a cultural 
centre being opened in the United States of America. 

To a lesser degree, 1 think that even in other places, time has not come for 
any such move. Peking is quite out of the question. It is conceivable that in 
Kyoto or Osaka or Cairo, some useful results might be obtained, but only if 
this work is done on a fairly elaborate scale and with very competent and well- 
trained persons. Their training has especially to include political training. We 
cannot encourage people without that political training to function in other 
countries even in a cultural capacity. 

1 do not quite understand what is meant by “culture”. This may mean 
libraries. 1 think it is far more important for us to put up libraries in places 
abroad where there are large numbers of Indians resident. Also language 
teachers can be sent there. But, for us to put up a third-rate collection of books 
and some ancient periodicals in Cairo or Kyoto or some place like that, would 
do little credit to our country. 

On the whole, I would recommend that these proposals should be 
postponed to some future occasion. 


268. In a wniten reply to a question in the Rajya Sabha on 18 September 1958, Nehru stated 
that libraries, with regular lending services, had been set up in 37 Indian Missions abroad 
as part of India s Information Services. In addition, other Missions, w'hich did not have 
an information Unit, maintained small reference libraries, to which important books were 

supplied. Books worth about Rs one lakh were supplied annually to libraries in Indian 
Missions from New Delhi. 
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334. To Rajendra Prasad^®® 


October 9. 1958 

My dear Rajendra Babu, 

In Western Germany, near Essen, there is a rather famous country house — 
Villa Hugel.'^® For some years past, this has been devoted to rather high class 
exhibitions on particular selected subjects. These exhibitions are very carefully 
organised and attract large numbers of people. 

For a year or two, preparations have been made to have an exhibition at the 
Villa Hugel of Indian art in its various aspects. This is likely to be a good 
exhibition. The organisers of this exhibition would very much like to have the 
honour of associating you as Patron. They also intend associating the 
President"^' of the Federal Government of Germany as a Patron. 

My first reaction to this proposal was not wholly favourable as it seemed 
a little odd to me for you to be Patron of an exhibition outside India. On further 
thoughts, however, 1 do not see any objection to this. If you are agreeable to 
this, I am sure the promoters will be happy. 

The exhibition is likely to be opened next April. The idea is that it should 
remain at the Villa Hugel for some time and then the exhibits are sent to some 
other cities of Europe. 

The organisers have asked Indira to go and open the exhibition. Whether 
she will be able to do so or not, I am not sure yet.“^^ 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


269. File No. 40 ( 1 70)/59-62-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

270. The Villa Hugel, in Bredeney, Essen, was the spacious mansion of the Krupp family of 
industrialists, built in 1873, and opened for the public from 1953 as a cultural centre. 

27 1 . Carl Hundhausen, director of Fried. Krupp Staff Department, had discussed the exhibition 
with Nehru. 

272. Theodor Heuss. 

273. The exhibition “Five Thousand Years of Art from India” opened in Villa Hugel in May 
1959. 

274. President Rajendra Prasad replied the next day: “Since you think it will be all right for me 
to be a Patron, I am very happy to accept the invitation.” 
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(n) Miscellaneous Matters 


335. To A.C. Bouquet^^^ 


September 2, 1958 

Dear Professor Bouquet,“^^ 

Thank you for your letter of August 30th. I am sorry to learn that you have 
been unwell. I would like, of course, to meet you, but I fear I am terribly 
occupied in Parliament and otherwise and soon the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
will be coming here. 

About your manuscript, I am sorry to say I have had no time to look at it 
and I rather doubt if I shall find time in the foreseeable future. 

I do not know what you have written about Khrushchev'^^ or anyone else. 
I do not consider Khrushchev as a person devoted to peace or peaceful methods 
though I do believe that for a variety of reasons he wants peace now. So far as 
I am concerned, I do not criticise individual leaders or countries or even their 
governments except when I have to express a contrary opinion. But that is 
because I happen to be Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of India. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


275. JN Collection. 

276. A former professor of theology and comparative religion at Cambridge University. 

277. The reference is to the manuscript of K. Satchidananda Murty and A.C. Bouquet, 
Studies in the Problems of Peace (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, I960). Nehru had 
written to Bouquet on 9 May 1958 that he would try to write a preface to the book. See 
SWJN/SS/42/pp. 858-859. 

278. Prime Minister of the USSR. 
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336. The Ways of Oil Combines^^® 

You may consult the Home Ministry.-**" I do not myself understand the 
appropriateness of a Judge dealing with technical matters concerning the oil 
industry about which probably he knows nothing. It is a highly intricate subject 
and the oil companies will overwhelm these amateurs with figures which nobody 
will be able to understand. 

While you are referring this to the Home Ministry, I think you might write 
a letter to Rajkumar’*" pointing this out. We have had enormous difficulties 
with the big oil combines in India. We are only now getting to know a little 
about the intricacy of their working and the way they have of making money 
indirectly, apart from the direct methods. 

You might also point out that I think a Japanese firm or perhaps an Italian 
firm have got contracts in the Middle East on the basis of much more than 
fifty-fifty, that is, much more being paid to the State. One contract was 75 to 
the State and 25 to the company out of the profits. But all the.se figures are 
rather confusing unless they are examined as to what they really are. Most of 
these companies refuse to show their books of accounts to the State authorities 
and they have to take their word. Also they put aside large sums for various 
purposes which practically belong to the company and thus are not included in 
the profits. 


279. Note to M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 4 September 1958. File No. 
20-3/58-UKAF, MEA. Also available in JN Collection. 

280. The Trinidad Government had asked the Government of India for a senior Judge to work 
on the proposed Royal Commission to enquire into the problems and the prospects of 
the Trinidad oil industry. M.J. Desai thought that an expert in oil or in general business 
management of corporations of this nature would be more useful. He, however, said that 
he would enquire from the Home Ministry whether they could spare the services of a 
senior Judge. 

28 1 . N. V. Rajkumar (b. 191 4); diplomat and author; Secretary, Foreign Relations Department, 
Indian National Congress, 1946-53; Commissioner of India in Fiji, 1953-54; Consul- 
General in Laos. 1 955-57; Commissioner of India in West Indies and British Guiana and 
Consul-General in Surinam, 1957-61; Ambassador to Senegal, Upper Volta and Ivory 
Coast. 1961-64; appointed Ambassador to Poland. 1964; edited Indian Affairs (AICC 
journal) and wrote .several books on India's foreign policy. 
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337. To M.S. Thacker^®" 


September 7, 1958 


My dear Thacker,’*^ 

I am told that you approached some British firms, probably in Calcutta, for 
contributions towards the expenses of the Science Congress session.’**"' I think 
that we should avoid doing this, more particularly because Prince Philip is 
attending this session.'*"* 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


338. To Ali Yavar Jung^®® 

September 12, 1958 

My dear Ali,-**^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 4th September, with which you enclosed a 
letter from Mr Franic. It you can reach him, you can tell him that I have 
received his letter and thank him for it. He has done me an honour by naming 
his son after me. I am returning this letter to you so that you may be able to get 
in touch with him. 

I am going to Bhutan in two or three days time. Bhutan is one of the most 
inaccessible countries. I shall be away for two and a half weeks. 

Yours sincerely. 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


282. JN Collection. 

283. Secretary, Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, and Director-General, 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

284. The 46th Session of the Indian Science Congress was held at New Delhi from 21 to 28 
January 1959. 

285. Prince Philip, the Duke of Edinburgh, led the British delegation to the Science Congress 
Session. 

286. JN Collection. 

287. Ambassador ot India toYugoslavia. 
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339. To Gaganvihari Lai Mehta^®® 


September 12, 1958 

My dear Gaganvihari,’^*^ 

I was rather surprised to receive your letter of the 28th August from Vienna.’*^^ 
I had no idea that you had gone out of India. 

I have read your letter with great interest."*^’ It does throw some light on 
the working of some people’s minds. I was particularly interested in Stevenson’s 
account of his visit to the USSR.’*^^ 

I know Astor’*^^ of the London Obserx’er. His paper is one of the most 
readable in England. I get it here regularly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


288. File No. I4(81)-UN-II/58, MEA. 

289. GL. Mehta was the Ambassador of India to the USA until May 1958. 

290. Mehta gave an account of a conference he had attended in Berne, organised by Paul G. 
Hoffman, US international aid administrator and business executive. 

291. Hoffman told Mehta that in June he had met Eisenhower, who endorsed his suggestion 
that “the deadlock between the two power blocks could only be broken through the good 
offices of a ‘neutral' country and especially India”, and that Nehru's lead would be most 
helpful. 

292. Adlai Stevenson, the US Democratic politician, who attended the conference, gave his 
impressions of his recent visit to the USSR and Poland. He said the USSR was advancing 
in technology, its economy was not likely to collapse, its leaders preferred competition 
and ideology to war with the capitalist world, and they did not want a split with China. 
Nehru's criticism of Soviet denunciations of Tito “had made people in Moscow' wince”; 
Khrushchev had said that what happened in the “Communist world” was no concern of 
other countries. He thought it would be very helpful if, on a suitable occasion, Nehru 
could clarify the matter of “interference” with all its implications as viewed by countries 
which were likely to suffer from such intervention from one side or the other. Both 
Stevenson and Hoffman felt that Nehru's interpretation of this question would give a lead 
and could not be ignored by Moscow. Stevenson also told Mehta that when he mentioned 
to Khrushchev that the populations of China and India would be respectively 2 billion 
and 1 billion by the end of the centur>', and that their development would affect the 
USSR. Khrushchev said that China would develop but not India. 

293. David Astor, Mehta wrote, was among the participants at the conference who impressed 
him very much. 
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340. Cable to V.K. Krishna Menon^®^ 

Your telegram 268 October 3rd.‘^^ 

2. lam sending you a separate telegram about Algeria.''^*’ 

3. As for aids or loans from other countries, it does not seem to me 
necessary to refer to this matter. If, however, you think some reference 
desirable, it should be in broad general terms only. 

4. I do not think any mention of Hungary is necessary. As for Kashmir, 
you are the best judge. Because of internal conditions in Pakistan worsening, 
her stock is at present very low. Perhaps some brief reference about Kashmir 
might be made. 

5. 1 do not know usual practice about reference to internal conditions, 
mainly economic and social. Any brief reference will have no meaning and too 
long a reference .seems undesirable. 

6. You should certainly refer to our good neighbour policy and our desire 
to be friendly even with Pakistan in spite of our controversies. 


341 . Talks with the Dutch Ambassador^^ 

The Ambassador ot the Netherlands'"^ came to see me this morning and handed 
to me a copy ot a note presented on behalf of his Government to the Indonesian 
Government on 16th September. This copy is enclosed. 

2. In the main, this is a summary of all their previous protests, etc. The 
Ambassador said that what the Indonesian Government had done to the 
Netherlands had naturally hit the economy of the Netherlands and a large 


294. 5 October 1958. JN Collection. 

295. Krishna Menon, leader of the Indian delegation to the 13th Session of the UN General 
Assembly which opened in New York on 16 September, sought instructions. 

296. See item 303. 

297. Krishna Menon wanted to know what countries should be mentioned in regard to aids or 
loans; “also to what e.xtent we are beneficiaries as well as givers." 

298. Note to N.R. Pillai, Secretary General, and M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 
5 October 1958. JN Collection. 

299. H.A. Helb. 

300. From December 1957 Indonesia pressed Holland hard to relinquish control of West Irian. 
A strike in Dutch enterprises, seizures of Dutch firms, denial of landing rights to the 
Dutch airline KLM, and preparations for the repatriation of some 50,000 Dutch nationals, 
followed in quick succession. On 31 October 1958, the decision to nationalise Dutch 
businesses was announced. 
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number ot people there. But the Netherlands had resilient economy and would 
no doubt overcome this. But he was much concerned about the progressive 
decline of Indonesia in this respect. So long as the Indonesian Government 
does not tultil its obligations to the Netherlands, no western country is going to 
invest any money in Indonesia. The Ambassador said that he just could not 
understand this very unwise policy of the Indonesian Government which in 
order to injure the Netherlands is injuring itself much more. They are not even 
making any gesture in regard to compensation, etc. 

3. The Ambassador also referred to the proposal relating to the Fokker 
Friendship aircraft. Apparently this proposal has been considered for a 
considerable time past by our Civil Aviation. I told him that I knew nothing 
about what had happened in regard to this proposal. Perhaps an enquiry might 
be made from Civil Aviation. 


342. The ‘Oxford Opinion’^^ 

I am glad to learn that Oxford Opinion is bringing out a special Eastern issue to 
promote further understanding between the people of the Western world and 
the people of Asia. In this world which is so full of cold war and fear and 
hatred, every venture which leads us away from this vicious circle, is to be 
welcomed. Oxford is a famous name all over the world because of the distinction 
of its University through the ages. It is fitting that such a venture should come 
out of Oxford. I hope that many will profit by it. 


301. This refers to the Dutch proposal to license the manufacture of the Fokker Friendship 
aircraft in India. For Nehru’s views, see SWJN/SS/40/pp. 142-143. 

302. PIB release of 6 October 1958 of message, dated 13 August 1958, for Oxford Opinion. 
Vol. 3, No. 5, Michaelmas 1958, special issue, ‘The East*'. Mr Alan Brown, Senior 
Library Assistant, Bodleian Library, Oxford, was kind enough to supply the publication 
details. 
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343. ToUNu'"'' 


October 7, 1958 

My dear U 

Thank you for your letter of the 1st October 1958. 

I was away in rather a remote part of the world, Bhutan, when brief news 
reached me about the decision you had taken. Bhutan is more inaccessible 
than almost any country that I know of. It took me five days of mountain 
trekking to reach there. For two weeks I was completely cut off from 
newspapers, letters and other normal communications. Only special messages 
could be sent to me by wireless, and I could occasionally listen in to the radio 
which I carried with me. I returned from Bhutan on the 2nd October. 

When I heard the news of your decision, I was naturally concerned about 
it. I did not know the background and wondered what recent developments 
had been in Burma. Although my reaction to your giving up your high post was 
not a happy one, knowing you as I do, I felt that you must have had adequate 
reason tor coming to this decision. Now your letter has come which indicates 
some of these reasons. You are, of course, the best judge, and I earnestly hope 
that all will be well with you and with Burma. 

You will be very welcome in India whenever you can come here. But the 
Banaras University has been giving us a great deal of trouble, or rather a number 
ot people there have been giving trouble, and we have had to take special steps, 
including special legislation to meet this contingency. As a matter of fact, the 
University is being closed from today or tomorrow, and I do not quite know 
when it will be reopened. Possibly this reopening might take place next month, 
but I am not sure as much will depend on other developments. 

In December, our Parliament will be meeting, and it will not be very easy 
for me to get away except perhaps just for a day. In any event, I should like 
very much to meet you when you come to India. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


303. JN Collection. 

304. Prime Minister of Burma. 


305. 


U Nu transferred power to General Ne Win, the Chief of Staff of 
27 September 1958. 


the Burmese Army, on 
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344. Persons of Indian Origin in Ceylon^ 

I have looked through these papers.’®’ I must confess that as a result I am 
somewhat confused. I can understand that there is difference of opinion or 
even of approach as between the two Governments. But what is confusing is 
the fact that these basic points are covered up by all kinds of subsequent layers 
of argument, assertion, denial and counter assertion. The result of all this is 
confusion. It would be a good thing if the exact points in issue now could be 
stated with clarity, regardless of the past arguments. In other words, what is 
the position today. 


306. Handwritten note to M.J. Desai, Commonwealth Secretary, MEA, 9 October 1958. File 
No. 5(7)-BC (C)/58, MEA. 

307. Regarding M.J. Desai's informal discussions of 27 September with Richard Aluwihare, 
High Commissioner of Ceylon to India about persons of Indian origin (PIOs) in Ceylon. 
Desai presented statistics of citizenship registration in Ceylon and India to prove that 
India had scrupulously adhered to the Agreements of January and October 1954 while 
Ceylon did not. Nehru had written to the Prime Minister of Ceylon on 5 February 1956 
that they could use either the 1947-48 discussions or the 1954 Agreements. Richard 
Aluwihare acknowledged that there was confusion and proposed using the 1954 
Agreements. For details on the discussions of 1948, see SWJN/SS/7/pp. 634-647, and on 
the Agreements of 1954, see SWJN/SS/24/p. 615; for Nehru's letter of 5 February 1956 
to the Prime Minister of Ceylon, see SWJN/SS/32, pp. 356-358. 

308. In his note of 1 1 October 1958, M.J. Desai explained the position as of June 1958: 
i) 61,842 PIOs registered as Ceylon citizens; 6,29,598 PIO applications for citizenship 
rejected; 33,856 applications pending; ii) Indian citizenship granted to 2 1 ,320 and 10,277 
applications pending. Desai added that Cey lon wanted India to issue visas to “stateless" 
PIOs travelling on Ceylonese identity certificates. India was agreeable, but wanted 
assurances that they would be free to return to Ceylon and not lose their jobs there lest 
it lead to migration into India and expulsion from Ceylon. Therefore India wanted Ceylon 
to stick to the 1954 Agreement on employment assurance to “stateless" PIOs until the 
age of 55 and welfare thereafter to make domicile attractive; India would as usual continue 
processing citizenship applications. 
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345. To Dag Hammarskj6ld“® 


9th October. 1958 


Dear Mr Dag Hammarskjbld,^‘° 

I was glad to have your letter of September 24. giving a brief assessment of the 
UNOGIL’s activities at present and your tentative plans for its future.’" In 
view ot what you have said, we agree to your proposals about Shri Rajeshwar 
Dayal. He can stay in Beirut until the American troops have been withdrawn 
and then continue to serve on UNOGIL from his new post in Karachi. I hope 
that the withdrawal of the American troops will not be delayed beyond the end 
of October and that Shri Rajeshwar Dayal will be required to go to Beirut from 
Karachi only very occasionally. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


309. File No. 9(34)-WANA/58, MEA. 

310. Secrciary-General, United Nations Organisation. 

311. Thanking Nehru for the generous and excellent cooperation” extended by the Government 
of India in the organisation of the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon 
(UNOGIL) and for allowing Indian diplomat Rajeshwar Dayal to .serve as a member of 
the Group, Hammarskjold wrote that as Fouad Chehab, the new Lebanese President, had 
war^d, the Group would remain for some time after the withdrawal of American troops 
in tober 1958. Since the UN operation would continue until the end of the year, 
Hammarskjold also requested Nehm to permit Rajeshwar Dayal, High Commissioner- 
designate to Pakistan, to stay on with the Observation Group in Beirut until after the 
withdrawal, when he could go to Karachi, but be available in Beirut occasionally. 
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346. To V.K. Krishna Menon^’^ 


October 14, 1958 

My dear Krishna, 

I have not written to you since you went to New York and, as far as I can 
remember, you have not sent any letter either. I have, of course, received your 
telegrams. For a considerable time, I was away on my journey to Bhutan, 
where I was completely cut off from newspapers. 

I kept very well in Bhutan in spite of the strenuous journey. On my return, 
however, I caught a chill, or something like it, in Sikkim. For some days, I did 
not feel well at all and was partly confined to bed. Just about that time, the 
World Bank people descended upon us in large numbers, and I had to meet 
many of them and entertain them. For many days, 1 had some people to 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. Many of them were interesting. I have not quite 
recovered from that cold yet, so far as my throat is concerned. 

I read your speech in the UN about the consideration of the Chinese item.^‘^ 
It was a very good speech, and I liked it. You have sent me two personal 
telegrams. One was on October 4th, No. 270, and the other on October 13th, 
number 290. These indicate that you are worried about reports in the American 
Press or elsewhere about happenings in India which appear to you to be some 
kind of a shift in our general policy.^''^ I am not aware of any such shift, though 


312. JN Collection. 

313. Speaking in the UN General Assembly on 7 October, Krishna Menon appealed to the US 
and China to take advantage of the ceasefire in the Formosa Straits to work out a long- 
term solution to their international problems. He rejected the idea of a “two Chinas’' 
solution arguing that Taiwan had always been a part of China. He also appealed to the US 
to pull its forces from the Taiwan area, and said; “the whole world is convinced that the 
US has no imperialistic ambitions in the area." 

314. Krishna Menon telegraphed on 4 October that according to the New York Times, “as 
result of your ‘visit’ to Tibet you have found that there is internal trouble and discontent 
in Tibet and have so stated.... Also India has e.xpressed apprehension of unfair Chinese 
competition in our ‘traditional’ markets, is highly critical of Chinese developments and 
that one of the aims of our pc^licy is to prove that our economic and political systems are 
superior to the Chinese and has thus (by implication) taken up a position in cold war." He 
al.so w rote that a statement allegedly made by Nehru at a meeting of the World Assembly 
of Youth favouring the Western camp organisation as against the other group had also 
been described as indicative of a change in India’s stand. Krishna Menon further said, 
“Our alleged shifts w hether in any sense real or merely presented as actual but with some 
semblance of evidence or arising from alleged powerful trends in that direction inside 
Government itself at the present juncture only add to tensions and the dangers of the 
world conflict and militates against our overall objectives..." 
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sometimes some aspect of our policy may be emphasised, while at another 
time some other aspect may be emphasised. Naturally, advantage is taken of 
this by the American Press or others. I do not see why we should worry 
ourselves about this. The only thing that I am concerned with, is that, as far as 
possible, we should do the right thing. It is hardly possible to control other 
people's thinking or their misrepresentations. 

You refer to an article I wrote. You will remember that I wrote this when 
you were here, and it was not originally meant for publication. Ultimately, I 
decided to have it published in the Congress fortnightly here, and this was 
reproduced by the New York Times. How am I to help it if parts of it are used 
tendentiously? I expressed my opinions in the course of that article which was 
by way of loud thinking. Am I to suppress my opinions because somebody 
might take unfair advantage of them? 

You refer to our reticences on the Middle East issue. I really do not 
know' to what exactly you refer. 1 am generally reticent about all issues outside 
India, except when at a Press Conference or in Parliament, one has to say 
something. So far as the Middle East is concerned, there has not been the 
slightest deviation from the policy we have consistently pursued. 

As for China and Tibet, the only remark I made, as 1 have reported to you, 
was in answer to a question. I said that I could not say anything after spending 
a day or two in a comer of Tibet, but reports came that conditions were not 
fully normal. This was a very moderate way of stating what is happening 
there. Tibet is very much a country under military occupation, and in certain 
parts of Tibet, there is active rebellion going on. We have, in fact, done everything 
to discourage these rebels insofar as they have come in contact with us. The 
general Chinese attitude to us in many small matters has not been at all friendly 
or even sometimes courteous. I realise that this is probably due to the petty 
otticers, but there can be little doubt that the new turn in internal policy in 


315. The reference is to a note written by Nehru on 13 July 1958 which was later published 
as ‘The Basic Approach' in AlCC Economic Review in August 1958. ISee SWJN/SS/43/ 
pp. 3-11.) Krishna Menon wrote that selected parts of this article had been tendentiously 
used “as another proot ot our having shifted positions and ‘declared' ourselves." 

316. Krishna Menon referred to India’s “reticences" on the Middle East issue, and stated that 

the view increasingly mentioned that we are more tolerant to pacts and even to military 
assistance to Pakistan despite supply and use of sidewinders by military allies of the 
West even though this latter concerns and menaces our ow n safety has created a somew hat 
general adverse impression in UN circles." 

317. Nehru said this while talking to pressmen at Palam Airport in Delhi on 2 October 1958. 
See item 10. 
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China has had some effect on their external contacts. This does not make any 
difference to our basic policy. 

We are, of course, not free from responsibility and we should try our best 
to discharge that responsibility to the best of our ability.^’^ 

I hinted to you in a previous telegram that conditions in Pakistan were 
rapidly deteriorating.'^‘‘^ The establishment of martial law, etc., there was, though 
surprising, a natural result of this all-round deterioration. Obviously, we have 
to be alert and vigilant, but I think that Pakistan is going to pieces with 
extraordinary rapidity. What is more, the allies ot Pakistan realise this, even 
though they may not say it. 

The exhibition here^'^ is remarkably good, considering that it has been put 
up in IVi months’ time. The Defence Industries’ pavilion is particularly good; 
so also our Science and Technology one. The large number of people who 
came here for the Bank conferences (I am not referring to the representatives 
of the big Powers) have been powerfully influenced by what they had seen in 
India, including the exhibition. 


Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


318. Krishna Menon wrote in his telegram of 13 October: ^The cold war approach which in 
the last two years had somewhat slowed down has regained ground and pressures on this 
basis are powerfully sought to be exercised all round not excluding us.... With regret I 
must mention to you that we are not free from responsibility and in more than a small 
measure. The worst effect is the adverse trend in regard to uncommittedness which was 
gaining ground. We continue to work against this constructively but our position has 
changed. One is oppressed by the way we are now looked upon and the inevitable sense 
of the loss of prestige.” 

319. See item 340. 

320. The India 1958 exhibition. 
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347. Louis GibartP^^ 

I have read through these papers. Louis Gibarti is an old acquaintance whom I 
have known since 1927. I met him first at the Brussels Congress against 
Imperialism, of which he was Secretary for some years. He was inclined to be 
pro-Communist for some years and then became rather anti-Communist. His 
contacts are wide and varied, more especially among leftist and anti-fascist 
circles. 

1 am sending an extract from his letter to Shri B.K. Nehru.'““ Also the 
report of the Bank.^’^ Another and a different extract (dealing with the Youth 
Movement)^“'^ I am sending to the Congress President. Copies of both these 
extracts sent are enclosed. 

I have written a brief letter ot acknowledgement to Louis Gibarti. Please 
have this sent to our Embassy in Paris for delivery. Please tell them also that if 
Gibarti gives them any papers for me, they should be forwarded. 


321. Note to Subimal Dutt, Foreign Secretary, 19 October 1958. JN Collection. 

322. In the extract ol Gibarti s letter of 8 October that Nehru forwarded to B.K. Nehru, 
Secretary in the Ministry ot Finance, Gibarti believed that India’s support to Arab causes 
would not come in the way of France’s relations with India. 

323. Gibarti wrote that India had some splendid opportunities on the sidelines of the 
conferences of the IMF and the World Bank in New Delhi in order to obtain new credits 
tor the Second Five Year Plan. He added that the Germans were willing to invest in 

young nations ; that India should develop confidential and friendly contacts with the 
German financial world ; and urged Nehru to meet Dr Klaus Dohm, an influential 
^ German who was in New Delhi at the time in connection with the bank conferences. 

3^4. Gibarti said that the Social Democratic Party of Austria was most concerned about Soviet 
plans to gain control of the Social Democratic Youth movement in Austria. He therefore 
w anted Indian youth to participate in the World Festival of Youth and Students for Peace 
and Fnendship to be held in Vienna from 26 July to 4 August 1959 so that they might 
raise their own voice and speak the language of Gandhi and Nehru in Vienna, instead of 
ceding to the Communist propaganda monopoly.” He hoped that Indian youth would 
speak up against war-blocs and nuclear tests, especially when “not only Foster Dulles, 
but also Chou En-lai appear to be prepared to go to the ‘brink of the war’.” He added 
that the Congress Youth... should become the carriers of your vision and humane 
po icies rather than leave the field — even in organisational arrangements — to the 
Soviet propaganda.” 

325. U.N. Dhebar. 

^rote to Gibarti on 19 October that he received Gibarti ’s letter only after Klaus 
U>hm had left Delhi and so he could not meet him and asked for his analysis of the New 

c > ^ meetings as also the Asian African Writers’ Conference held at Tashkent from 
7 to 13 October. 
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348. To M.P. Koirala'^'" 


19th October, 1958 

My dear 

I have received your letter of the 13th October.^**^ In this you mention that you 
w rote to me ten months ago. 1 have no recollection of that letter. 

You write to me about the situation in Nepal. Naturally I am interested in 
developments there and many things have happened there which did not seem 
to me very desirable. But I could not do anything about it and I have no wish to 
iniert'ere in any way. 

You say that India cannot escape responsibility. Perhaps not, and in any 
event India has to face the consequences of what happens. Nevertheless, I 
have felt much disappointed at the way things have happened in Nepal. As you 
yourself say, India is made the target of criticism. Indeed, it seems to be a 
favourite pastime of politicians and others to run down India, whatever we 
might do or not do. During the past several years we have tried to help Nepal 
without interfering in any way. The result has been what you say. I do not quite 
know how to meet the situation. As 1 have said above, I have no desire to 
interfere. We shall continue to watch developments there. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


327. JN Collection. 

328. Founder member, Nepali National Congress, and a former Prime Minister of Nepal. 

329. M.R Koirala visited Kathmandu after nearly a year and described conditions in Nepal. 
The political parties were unprepared for the forthcoming elections, some were scouting 
abroad for help, and the King and India were the targets of “frustrated” politicians. .Many 
feared foreign help would encourage reaction: others felt it would provide “provisional 
democratic moorings.” Political parties and leaders were discredited; the King had promised 
elections twice and he could not wriggle out of it; the economy was in the doldrums; and 
the writ of the Centre did not extend to the provinces. Foreign interests would exploit the 
situation. Therefore he concluded, “I do not think India can escape responsibility, even if 
it .so wished. Nor in my opinion it will be desirable.” 
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349. To Emanuel R. Posnack“° 


Raj Bhavan 
Hyderabad 
23rd October, 1958 

Dear Mr Posnack,^^’ 

Thank you for your letter of October 17th, 1958, which I have read with much 
interest. I think you are right in saying that there is a tendency both in the 
capitalist and the communist world to approach each other in their practical 
policies. Inevitably, the old style capitalism has changed and is changing and is 
becoming more and more socialised. At the same time, the communist world, 
at least in the Soviet Union, is much more stable now and is losing its revolutionary 
tervour. Indeed, but for the cold war and its accompaniments, probably the 
process of normalisation would have been swifter. It is true that the strongly- 
worded statements made on either side would lead one to think that the gap is 
as great as ever and in fact is increasing. But, in fact, this is not so. 

It is also true, I think, that there is a basic difference in approach between 
the two systems. This would not matter much if each system is allowed to 
work out its own destiny without pressures and threats. The real conflict today 
is much more on the political plane than on any other. If this conflict was 
gradually lessened by steps towards disarmament and consequent normalisation 
of relations between the various countries, there would be greater open- 
mindedness and flexibility on all sides. 


330. JN Collection. 

331. (1896-1989); US patent lawyer, inventor and author; practised patent law in New York 
trom 1935 to 1975; wrote three books on economics and world affairs, including World 
Without Barriers (New York: Morrow, 1956), in which he argued against political and 
legal impediments to the free international flow of people, goods, capital and ideas. 
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I agree with you that it is far better to lay stress on the common ground 
than on the differences. That does not mean that we should ignore the 
differences. All it means is a mental approach and the emphasis one lays. The 
fact that there are differences should not lead necessarily to conflict or to an 
attempt to solve those differences by force. It is this attempt that creates trouble. 

I do not think any broad appeals to the United Nations or to separate nations 
would yield substantial results at present. The world is not governed by logic, 
but by fear and passion. Fear can only be removed by some of the causes 
being removed. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


350. To the King of NepaP“ 


Raj Bhavan 
Hyderabad 
October 25, 1958 

My dear friend,™ 

Your letter of the 9th October has only Just reached me in Hyderabad where I 
have come for some meetings of our Congress organisation. I am grateful to 
Your Majesty for it. 

We followed with interest your tour of Europe and parts ot Africa. I am 
very glad to learn that you enjoyed your visit. In this rapidly changing world, it 
is helpful to have some contacts with other countries and to understand what 
is happening there. Your Majesty’s visit to a variety of countries, which are so 
different in their policies, must have been most interesting. 

We are, as you know, busy with our problems. The mere fact of movement 
of a country produces problems. We face them in good heart. 

With all good wishes and regards, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


332. JN Collection. 

333. Mahendra Bir Bikrum Shah Dev. 
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351 . The UN Conference on the Law of the Sea^“ 

The Prime Minister mentioned that the question of signing of the four 
Conventions, viz., ( 1 ) Convention on the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous 
Zone; (2) Convention on the High Seas; (3) Convention on the Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the High Seas; and (4) Convention on 
the Continental Shelf, adopted by the United Nations Conference on the Laws 
ot the Seas held at Geneva in February-April, 1958,^'^ had been under the 
consideration of the Ministry of External Affairs in consultation with the Minister 
ot Detence^^ and the Minister of Law,^^^ and stated that a decision had to be 
taken by the Government of India as to whether India should be one of the 
countries who should sign the Conventions before the 31st October, 1958, 
which is the date fixed for the initial signature of the documents. The 
Conventions could also be signed at a later date. After some discussion, it was 
decided that in view of the fact that matters having a bearing on this question 
might be raised before the current session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the question should be considered by the Cabinet after the end 
ot that session. Meanwhile, the possible consequences of the signing of these 
Conventions should be examined in detail in order to facilitate the taking of a 
decision at the appropriate time. 


334. Minutes of the meeting of the Cabinet, 28 October 1958. JN Collection. 

335. The conference was attended by delegates from 87 countries as well as by observers from 
several specialised agencies and nine non-govemmental organisations. 

336. V.K. Krishna Menon. 

337. Asoke Kumar Sen. 
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352 . Defence Committee of the Cabinet’ 

Item I - Career Prospects and Promotions of Officers of the Armed Forces 

The Defence Committee of the Cabinet at their 4th (58) meeting held on 2nd 
September and again on 3rd September 1958, discussed the Defence Ministry ’s 
paper on “Career prospects and promotions of officers of the Armed Forces." 

2. The Prime Minister made the following general opening remarks: 

The Defence Committee of the Cabinet had from time to time referred 
to the general problem of improving the conditions of service of Armed 
Forces officers, especially in the lower ranks. The Government was 
aware of the difficult conditions of service and was generally in 
sympathy with the broad approach to the creation of conditions of 
contentment and good morale in the Services. 

Inherent in the present proposals are two aspects. From the utility 
point of view, the services of officers of maturity and experience 
would be available to the State for a longer period than now. At the 
same time an opportunity would be offered to the majority of officers 
to carry on in service for a few years more to enable them to reach a 
higher rank and also to get a higher pension on retirement. 

The Prime Minister mentioned that he had spoken to the Finance Minister 
prior to his departure abroad' and the latter was also broadly in sympathy with 
the general approach to the problem as proposed. 

3. The Committee agreed that the prescribed permanent age limits of 
compulsory retirement in the ranks of Major and Lt. Col. (and equivalents in 
the other two Services) should be as proposed in Appendix ‘A’ of the Defence 
Ministry’s paper. The Commitfee also agreed that Majors (or equivalent), on 
completion of 24 years’ service, may, subject to their fitness, be promoted to 
the rank of Lt. Col. (or equivalent) for a period not exceeding 3 years. The 
question of pay and pension in respect of the officers so promoted will be 
considered later. 


1 . Minutes of the meeting of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 2 and 3 September 
1958. JN Collection. Only items 1 and III have been made available. 

2. Morarji Desai, Union Finance Minister, left for his visit to the UK, the USA and Canada 
on 28 August. 
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Item III - Expansion of Naval Dockyard. Bombay — Proposals to Expedite Work 

The Committee took note of the action that the Defence Minister' intended to 
take in order to expedite progress of work on the Dockyard Expansion Scheme, 
Bombay.^ 

2. The Prime Minister, while agreeing that the most competent persons 
should be appointed for the administrative and technical direction of the work, 
stressed the importance of ensuring, at the same time, that they have the 
necessary organisation available and capable of proceeding with the actual 
constructions. Details ot Schemes in this regard and progress of work may be 
submitted to the Defence Committee of the Cabinet in due course. 


353. To V.K. Krishna Menon^ 


September 4, 1958 

My dear Krishna.* 

I have your letter of September 4th.’ 

There is no doubt that we have to effect economy as far as possible. Your 
approach appears to be that you can effect substantial economies in defence, 
provided there are reallocations within the sanctioned budget. In principle, this 
appears to me a correct approach. You are evidently apprehensive of the Finance 
Ministry or some other authority coming in the way of your adjustments. I do 
not think that this will come in your way. Naturally, whatever major adjustments 
that you make should be brought up before us for our information and. if we 
have any suggestions to offer, we shall do so. 


3. V.K. Krishna Menon. 

4. Modernisation began in 1 954; but in 1 958 it was lagging behind schedule. For details, see 
the Indian Navy’s website http://indiannavy.nic.in. 

5. JN Collection. 

6. Defence Minister. 

^ Planning Commission asked the Defence Ministry to reduce expenditures by up to 

Rs 50 crores during the last two years of the Second Plan, that is, 1959-1961. Krishna 
Menon replied that this would be possible if procedures were changed and the Finance 
<^^'>truct. He added that these were long term decisions and wanted the 
Pnme Minister’s views as he was “only temporarily concerned with Defence.” 
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I suggest, therefore, that you should pursue your line of thought and 
communicate your views to the Planning Commission also. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


354. Science and Technology in Defence Production® 

Mr Defence Minister, friends. 

For the last many days I have been told that this exhibition‘s is the first ever to 
be held in India. Even this catalogue says so in big type. And now I am told that 
it is the second time I have come to the exhibition. So, I don’t know which is 
correct. I take it, both are to some extent correct, that is, a previous one was 
a small atfair, tor more or less internal consumption, a preconsumption, and 
this is for a more public view on a bigger scale. 

Well, I am deeply interested in this, and I am quite sure all of you will be 
interested, because I presume it show s us the potential and the capacity of our 
present defence, industrial and like establishments. Whether you think in terms 
of defence or in terms of peaceful development of industry, we overlap in 
these matters. Obviously defence apparatus cannot and should not confine 
itself just for military or naval or air purposes. You cannot put life in 
compartments like that, and for my part I would not like to think of our defence 
forces only in terms of military or naval or air effort. In fact there has been an 
incursion by our defence establishments more and more into the field of, well, 
production for civil uses, or help in times of civil emergencies. Only recently, 
we have seen in Delhi how the Army came to our help when there was some 


8. Inaugural speech at the Defence Pnxiuction Exhibition, New Delhi, 6 September 1958. 
A\R tapes, NMML. 

9. About five lakhs of exhibits, from small nuts and bolts to a full-size Gnat aircraft to be 
produced at the Hindustan Aircraft Factory, were on display at the Defence Production 
Exhibition held in the Philately Hall in Eastern Court. New' Delhi, from 6 to 2 1 September 
1958. Exhibits were from the Defence Science Organisation, the ordnance factories in the 
country, the establishments of Bharat Electronics and Hindustan Aircraft, apart from the 
armed forces medical and engineering ser\ ices. 
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difficulty about the water supply. That is, it would be a good thing if we 
began to think of our defence forces not only in terms of defence, but in terms 
of more peaceful uses. 

Some years ago, I remember, I visited a place in Madhya Pradesh, I forget 
the name of it. But there was very fine statuary there, relief in stone, about a 
thousand years old or a little more, representing some incidents or representing 
rather the ruler ot that time who had driven out the Huns from India and he 
was depicted as a victorious monarch who has driven out the Huns." But what 
interested me there was a reference to him and to his Minister. Now, the Minister 
was described in that stone-carving as the Minister for war and peace, both. It 
is a very good description, I thought, instead of merely being a minister for 
purposes ot war, and I hope the time will come and our Defence Minister will 
be described as Minister tor peace. Essentially, naturally defence will come 
into the picture when it is needed, but our activities really should be directed 
towards creating the conditions and the atmosphere for peace. 

Now, the world today is a world governed by science and technology — 
technology and science both. Well, we have made great progress at an ever- 
increasing pace during the last one hundred years or more. But I suppose it is 
true to say that technology has a tendency to advance faster during periods of 
war then periods of peace, simply because the pressure is great; it is a fight for 
survival and all etforts are thrown into it. But the only virtue that one can 
attach to war is that it makes the people’s minds and bodies work hard. Anyhow, 
the fact is that science and technology are supreme today in every department 
ot human endeavour and life, and the countries that are advanced or rather 
advancing on the scientific and technological plane not only are fulfilling their 
duty to their people in giving them worthwhile conditions of living, but freedom 
and the atmosphere of treedom to progress. If you look upon it from the point 
ot view ot war-like devices, they all depend on technology, except of course 
tor the most important thing of all, that is, the human spirit which is more 


1 0. During the water crisis in Delhi in August 1 958, the Army took charge of various aspects 
ot water supply, including cutting the channels from the new bed of the Jamuna to the old 
to ensure an adequate supply of water to the pumping engines of the water-works, 
maintaining the purity ot water, pumping out water from wells and distributing water to 
hospitals and other places. In a statement issued on 18 August and speaking in the Lok 
Sabha the next day, Nehru paid tribute to the Army for its role during the water crisis. See 
SWJN/SS/43/pp. 323-324. 

1 1 . Yasodhamian of Malwa erected two large monolithic columns near Sondhni, about three 

miles from Mandsaur, in Madhya Pradesh, to commemorate his victory over Mihirakula 
the Hun in 528 AD. 
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important than all the technology in the world and will remain so long as the 
human beings are human beings and have not become some kind of robots 
without souk spirit, mind, thought, or anything else. Therefore, we m India, 
whether the military, naval or air side, or the civil side, have to catch up with 
this modem science and modern technology. There is no other hope for us. 

How we apply that technology is for us to decide, taking into consideration 
the conditions that prevail in the country, that is to say, technology does not 
mean an imitation of how it has been used elsewhere, in other countries, where 
conditions are different. But technology does mean the use ol the latest technique 
that applies to the conditions that prevail in a certain country and the problems 
that country has to face. Technology also means the use of the latest power 
sources. Steam made a vast difference to the world, electricity made a greater 
difference and now we have atomic energy, and I don't know what the future 
holds, what other new forces of nature will be used by man in the future. 
Anyhow, it is obvious that we stand on the threshold of even more rapid 
development of technology than ever before. Whether that is used for good 
purposes or bad, no one can prophesy; we can only hope. So, if you take your 
defence forces, they can only be at all up to date, efficient and effective, if they 
use modem techniques and take advantage of modern scientific knowledge. 

Modem scientific knowledge is not the possession of any particular country, 
or any particular continent. Sometimes people seem to think that it is the 
monopoly of some Western nations, because Europe started it and went ahead 
pretty fast for one hundred years or more. The science essentially belongs to 
the world; every part of the world has contributed and goes on contributing. It 
is true that our contribution in India is not so significant as the contribution of 
other countries that have been long at it, but it we are to progress in science 
and technology, it will not be by merely having imitative minds, copying what 
other countries have done; if we are to progress in industry it will not be by 
importing machines from abroad. In fact if we are to progress in anything at 
all, it will not be by copying others, but by having the capacity to produce them 
and to invent new things and. in other words, to be in the forefront of scientific 
discovery as well as the implementation of what this discovery has practical 
application. 

Therefore, one of the significant things that has happened in India during 
the last ten-eleven vears has been the impetus given to science, both, basic 
science and practical science, the application of basic science to the practical 
science, the application of basic science to the practical things of life. It has 
borne some fruit already. And 1 am quite sure it will bear very considerably 
because nobody can doubt the capacity of our people in scientific and technical 
matters, given the chance. It is the chance that has been lacking in the past. 
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where the chance has come, they have shown themselves to be as good as 
any. Our Services, I am glad to say, are increasing in numbers and in quality 
also. And nothing pleases me so much as to meet many of the younger scientists, 
and they are both men and women, and to see their enthusiasm for their work, 
the keenness of their minds and a delight in what they are doing. It is not that 
they do an odd job, work in the office, for a number of hours, do it honestly no 
doubt, but it is their spirit and enthusiasm that has gladdened me. And it is that 
spirit and enthusiasm in our defence forces that pleases me. 

The other day I visited the Oil and Natural Gas Commission in Dehra 
Dun.‘^ Quite a new adventure for us, this oily business, and we had to start 
from scratch, training people up and we have got a few young men and a few 
young women too, got them straight from the university, good MSc’s and 
others, and gave them training and there they were searching for oil, testing oil 
and all that. Well, I was more anxious and more interested in these young 
people than in their machinery, interesting as that was. And I was delighted to 
find their ardour, their eagerness in the work they were doing and searching 
for oil, and their vigorous assurance that they are bound to succeed. Now, that 
is the spirit one wants, a young man’s spirit of adventure, of self-confidence 
and all that. 

Now, we have had for sometime a Defence Science Organisation,’^ started 
in a sense ten to twelve years ago or more perhaps, a little more, in a small way 
perhaps; in war times it started. But really it began to progress later, after we 
became independent and it is progressing faster and faster, under the very able 
guidance of Dr Kothari'"’ and his colleagues, who are also keen and enthusiastic 
in that work. And of course there are so many others in the Army who are 
engaged in this, and I expect, I might tell you, great things from this Defence 
Science Organisation and all those connected with it in various ways. Already 
it has shown good results, but these results, which perhaps you will see here, 
results from our ordnance factory, from our engineers, from our technicians, 
from our Defence Science Organisation, this is Just a first beginning. And 1 am 
assured that there is almost nothing in the shape of machinery that they cannot 
make. Naturally, it is not enough to make a machine; we have to make it cheaply 
and economically. All this has to be tested, but nevertheless, it is something to 
know that we can make most things, almost everything, leaving out very few 


1 2. Nehru visited the office and addressed the officers of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
in Dehra Dun on 2 August 1958. See SWJN/SS/43/pp. 161-163. 

13. A forerunner of the Defence Research and Development Organisation. 

14. D.S. Kothari was Scientific Adviser to the Ministry' of Defence, 1948-61 . 
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big things that too we shall make soon no doubt. So, here we have a considerable 
potential, which is rapidly being turned into the actual. 

And here, we have to think of this, not in terms merely of military machines 
being made, although that is necessary, obviously, so long as we have defence 
forces. It is necessary that whatever we require, we make ourselves, if not 
everything, almost everything. But apart from that, when we have this great 
potential and ability and competence, there is no reason why it should not be 
used for civil purposes also. 

There was an idea, I don’t think it exists much now, that the defence 
forces or indeed any governmental organisation, should not encroach on what 
is called the private field, private enterprise, and we propose to encourage it, 
because we propose to push ahead on all fronts and there is really no question 
of any conflict between public enterprise and private enterprise in India where 
there is such a vast field for development. But at the same time it should be 
realised that there is no question of our not doing something on the plea that it 
might affect private enterprise. That would be an absurd proposition. The test 
is what is good for the country? How we go ahead? And not what is good tor 
this sector or that sector. 

Therefore, 1 welcome this development of the industrial front in our defence 
establishments, and I should like to encourage it. Obviously, that development 
should not be merely for show at an exhibition, because it is easy to make this 
kind model to show, but it should be more broad-based, that is, it can be an 
economic...'^ 


15. The tape ends abruptly. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
(a) Personal 


355. To Vijaya Lakshmi PandiU 


September 1, 1958 

[Nan dear,]' 

1 have your letter of August 28th. 

A few days ago, I had a letter from Raja^ about Betti,^ saying that she was 
rather ill and going to Geneva and would be back here in a few days. He 
suggested my writing to her as she was apparently mentally distressed. She 
sent me a postcard. I think this came when you were here from Israel or some 
such place, or was it Athens.^ Naturally I did not reply. I do not think she has 
written again to me. But, some weeks ago, I got a strange letter from Ajit^ 
enclosing all kinds of papers, including a copy of a letter which apparently had 
been written by Avtar Dar^ to you. I could not do anything about these matters, 
and did not reply to anyone. Raja mentioned these and hinted that, as no reply 
had gone trom me to Betti, she was distressed. I wrote to him briefly that there 
was nothing to reply to, and I do not like discussing family squabbles. I also 
wrote a brief letter to Betti to Geneva, saying that I was sorry that she was 
unwell and I hoped she would recover soon. 

I really do not know what I can do about Betti. I do not think she is 
mentally quite stable or, at any rate, at times, she gets these delusions and 
exaggerates every thing she hears and then suffers for it. 

As for Harsha^ and AJit too, I do not understand what is happening. I 
thought AJit was at Cambridge. Has he passed his examinations there? What is 
the idea of his going to America now, especially to study economics? What 
exactly do you mean by saying that Betti has asked “that he should make his 

1 . JN Collection. 

2. The elder of the two sisters of Nehru, Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was the High Commissioner 
of India to the UK at this time. 

3. GP. Hutheesing, husband of Krishna Hutheesing, the younger of Nehru’s two sisters. 

4. Krishna was affectionately called Betti or Betty. 

5. Nehru had referred to the postcard received from Krishna in his letter of 25 May 1 958 to 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit. See S WJN/SS/42/p. 82 1 . 

6. The younger of the two sons of Krishna Hutheesing. 

7. Husband of Rita, Mrs Pandit’s daughter. 

8. The elder son of Krishna Hutheesing. 
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pennanent home here”? What does "‘here” mean, is it England, is it with you, 
or what else? 

Here the food situation has taken a bad turn. In spite of all our difficulties, 
there is enough food about and is being sent to all the needy States. But recent 
heavy rains and Hoods led to waterlogging and difficulty in transport in various 
areas. Prices jumped up, and there has been a good deal of profiteering, which 
is most annoying. It makes me angry to see some of these dealers making 
heavy profits out of a people’s distress. Meanwhile, all the Opposition parties 
in the UP are Joining together to upset everything. Some of them are advocating 
even the breaking open of grain godowns and taking away the grain. Lohia,'^ of 
course, is in the forefront and talks about gherao that is, surrounding the houses 
of Ministers, district magistrates, etc. 

The situation is pretty bad in many places, and yet I have a feeling that we 
shall get over this food crisis and that the new harvest will be a good one. It 
appears also that Morarji’s’^^ mission is likely to be successful about loans and 
credits. The basic fact, of course, remains, and we shall have to live a half life 
for the next year or two at least till we turn the comer. I am sure we will turn 
the corner, but what happens in between, is anybody’s guess. 

As I have told you I am thinking of going to Bhutan about the middle of 
September. In order to go to Bhutan, I have to pass through a little comer of 
Tibet adjoining Sikkim. We have not heard from the Chinese Government yet 
about visas, etc., which will be necessary. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


356. Dislike for Functions Connected with His Birthday’^ 

It has become a practice in Delhi to have on the 14th November a big School 
Children’s Rally at the stadium. The 14th November is the International Children’s 
Day. It also happens to be my birthday. 

I am embarrassed by these annual Children’s Rallies on my birthday. On 
the last occasion some parents complained that their children had been made to 


9. Rammanohar Lohia. a prominent leader of the Socialist Party. 

10. Morarji Desai, Union Finance Minister. 

1 1. Note to Kesho Ram. Principal Private Secretary to the Prime Minister, 8 September 
1958. JN Collection. 
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rehearse repeatedly and dragged in the early hours of the morning.'’ 

In any event, I do not want any function on the 14th November in 
connection with my birthday. I would suggest that there should be no such 
Children’s Rally this year. How el.se they can celebrate the International Children’s 
Day, it is for the authorities concerned to decide. So far as I am concerned. I 
do not wish to participate in any function on that day directly or indirectly 
connected with my birthday. 

Will you please inform the Delhi State authorities about this, more especially 
the Education authorities? 


357. Translation of ‘A Bunch of Old Letters’ 
in Gujarati and HindP^ 

I attach a letter from Jiwanji D. Desai of the Navajivan Trust. He asks me for 
permission to publish a Gujerati translation of A Bunch of Old Letters.'^ Also 
Hindi translation. 

The Navajivan Trust is not a very businesslike organisation, though it is 
slowly improving. They work in rather a restrictive way. However, I am 
prepared to give them permission to issue a Gujerati translation. They published 
the Gujerati translation of my Autobiography.'*’ 

As for a Hindi translation, my first choice should be my Hindi publishers, 
the Sasta Sahitya Mandal.'^ I do not quite see why Hindi books should be 
brought out in Ahmedabad. Please therefore have a letter written to him to this 
effect that I am agreeable to his undertaking a Gujerati translation of this book. 
As for the Hindi translation, normally I would give it to my old publishers. 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


See Nehru’s note of 27 November 1957 in SWJN/SS/40/p. 267. 

Note to M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to Nehru. 14 September 1958. JN Collection. 

.*^!**^ founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1929 in Ahmedabad to publicise 
Oandhi s activities and to promote his ideals. 

^e English edition of Nehru s book, A Bunch of Old Letters: Written mostlv to Jawaharlal 
e/irw and some written by him, was about to be published. 

f Pul’l'shed in 1936 by John Lane, the Bodley Head. London. 

oor>ri I't ^ ^ ^ society in 1925 by the industrialist, Jamnalal Bajaj, to promote 

good literature at affordable prices. 
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358. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit^^ 


September 15, 1958 

[Nan dear.] 

I received your two letters dated 7th and 8th September a few days ago. I had 
hoped to write to you a little more fully in answer. But the last few days have 
been rather overwhelming, and now I am on the point of going to Bhutan. 

1 am distressed to learn of Betty's health and behavior. She has written one 
or two letters to me too, which are very odd. I really do not know what to do 
about it. To write to her a stiff and angry letter does no good and probably 
increases the instability of her mind. Not to write to her is also to make her feel 
that we all conspire against her. I am in a tlx. I suppose I shall send her a brief 
letter. 

I like Harsha. though I do not admire him. He is a good boy, but his thinking 
has gone all awry. I fear he will not Fit in in India at all and what else he will do, 
I do not know. I am getting very doubtful about the advantage of sending our 
children for long years abroad for their education. 

As for Ajit, he lacks integrity and that is a much more serious thing. 

I am a little surprised to learn of the suggestion made by Raja that Harsha 
stay with you more or less permanently. I do not think that is a good idea. 
Anyhow it would not perhaps be desirable for him. But in view of the strange 
ideas that Betty and Raja have, this w ill probably lead to frequent incidents and 
outbursts. 

In spite of what Betty thinks of me and all of us, she goes on writing to me 
about some post for Raja. Quite apart from other aspects of this question, it is 
most extraordinary that Betty should not realise that Raja is running down our 
policy, both internal and foreign, and our Government continuously. 

We had another outburst in both the houses of Parliament because of what 
Morarji is reported to have said in a radio interview. I am afraid he is needlessly 


18. JN Collection. 

19. Morarji Desai, Union Finance Minister, who was at this time in the USA, in a radio 
interv iew in Washington on 1 0 September said, among other things, that China should not 
attack Quemoy or Matsu. Asked if India favoured one side more than the other in the 
Formosa issue, Moraiji Desai said, “Whoever used military force is wrong, to my mind. ... 
If one side uses military means and the other side defends itself, I cannot say that the 
person who defends himself is w rong." He further said that there was no question of his 
sympathies being anywhere, because he personally believed that it was not his business 
to say which Government should hold China. 
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creating trouble for himself. I defended him of course and got over the immediate 
difficulty, but something remains in the minds of people. 

I am leaving early tomorrow morning for Bhutan. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


359. Foreword to ‘A Bunch of Old Letters’— 

These letters are a mixed collection. It has not been an easy task to get them 
together and to make a selection for publication. How far this has been 
worthwhile, it is difficult for me to judge. Nearly all of them belong to a period 
which now seems remote and long ago. Except for a very few, they are letters 
written betore the coming of independence to India and they deal mainly with 
our internal problems and how they affected us. Reading them again, they 
revive old controversies and forgotten memories come back to mind. They 
were mostly written in the twenties and thirties and the early forties, in the 
course of our struggle for freedom and during the intervals when I was not in 
prison. 

I did not have the leisure or the opportunity then to keep my letters and 
papers in proper order and they were lumped together. Periodically, the police 
descended upon us and took possession of such papers as they could find. On 
return from a long period in prison, I often found that termites and other insects 
had made a feast of many of my papers. Even so a large number survived. 
Years later, triends helped in arranging them in some order and recently when 
I went for a brief holiday in the Kulu Valley of the Himalayas,^’ I made a selection 
out of this bunch. 

It was my intention at first to publish only Mahatma Gandhi’s letters to 
me. Gradually others were added and even some letters written by me had to 
be given as otherwise it was difficult to understand many of the references. 
The arrangement followed in this volume is chronological, though occasionally 
this has been varied for the sake of clarity. I have added a few footnotes or 

20. Wntten at Gangtok, Sikkim, 16 September 1958. JN Collection. 

On 16 September, Nehru sent this foreword to M.O. Mathai, his Special Assistant, 
for inclusion in 4 Bunch of Old Utters, forthcoming from Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 

ut e telegraphed Mathai the same day that it would have to be revised, which was done 
on 5 October 1 958. The revised version is item 360. 

21. Nehru visited Manali from 20 to 31 May 1958 and again from 10 to 23 June 1958. 
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other explanatory notes, but I fear that those who are not acquainted with the 
sequence of events in India during that period may not be able to understand 
some of the references in the letters. 

I am writing this foreword from Gangtok, the mountain capital of the 
small and lovely Himalayan State of Sikkim where I came today from Delhi on 
my way to Bhutan. Already 1 am far from the turmoil of politics and the peace 
of the Himalayas surrounds me. In the Far East, the new and dangerous game 
of brinkmanship is being played and the island of Quemoy has become the 
scene of intense bombardment. Vast navies stride across the Straits of Formosa 
and we hear daily of threats and warnings which may lead to that little extra 
step over the brink. In Western Asia, even though the immediate danger has 
passed, the crisis continues. In New York, statesmen from the ends of the 
earth gather together to meet in the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

But here in Sikkim, the drums of war are not heard and there is peace. 
Sikkim is a little mountain State, closely allied to India and surrounded by 
India, Nepal, Tibet and Bhutan. It lies across the main route from India to the 
Tibetan region of China. Buddhism flourishes here as it does in all the surrounding 
areas. Modem amenities such as good roads, electric power, small factories, 
schools, hospitals, etc., have creeped in here gradually from India. The changes 
are marked and every time I come here, I find something new happening; but 
these changes have come gently without breaking with the past. In Tibet, on 
the other side, after a long period of almost absolute seclusion, changes are 
coming with a rush and upsetting the shape of things. 

Bhutan yet remains unaffected by the modem world. Surrounded by high 
mountains, access to it is difficult and the rulers of that country have been shy 
of encouraging outsiders to go there. Perhaps they were right because outsiders, 
though they may bring some of the good things of life, also tend to bring much 
that is not good. They have also been in the habit of imposing themselves and 
their ways. So Bhutan remained and still remains one of the most inaccessible 
countries in the world. There are no airstrips there and indeed the only way to 
move about is either walking or riding a mountain pony along a bridge path 
which is often difficult even for a pony. There are no roads there and vehicular 
traffic is unknown. The country is sparsely populated with a sturdy and attractive 
peasantry. 

My journey to this neighbour country of ours with whom we have had 
close and friendly contacts for a long time is a much more difficult one than if 
I travelled to the other side of the world. Recently our engineers have made a 
road through difficult mountain terrain, almost up to the frontier with Tibet. 
This goes up to a pass over 14,(XX) ft in height, overlooking Tibet. It is possible 
now to go by jeep up to this pass, the Nathu La. On the other side, there is no 
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road yet and travelling has to be done on mountain ponies. It will take me five 
days of trekking to reach Paro, the summer capital of Bhutan. The distance is 
not great from Gangtok. Probably it is about a hundred miles of which about 
forty miles will be done by jeep. We shall have to cross through passes of 
14,000 to 15,000 ft above sea level and then descend to the valley on the other 
side where Paro is situated at 7,500 ft. 

I had long wanted to go to Bhutan and avail myself of the friendly invitation 
to visit this country. The mountains attract me and more especially the Himalayas 
which are so full of story and legend and high adventure. Bhutan so near and 
so remote and so different from the rest of the world had a special attraction, 
and now that I am at last going there, the cares and worries that are our daily 
lot drop away from me and even the dreadful prospect of possible war and 
atomic radiation poisoning the world does not oppress me. Somehow, the 
Himalayas give one a sense not only of peace but of permanence, and of 
something above and away from the follies of human beings. No doubt this is 
a talse impression because nuclear warfare and radiation will not spare the 
Himalayas. In Hindu mythology, the gods had their abodes in these mountains; 
they chose well. But the old gods fade away and new gods of a fiercer kind 
take their place. Even so the peace of the Buddha still prevails here and if we 
can have some inner peace within ourselves, perhaps we might even be able to 
lace the threat of the bomb which has been described to be brighter than a 
thousand suns. 


360. Foreword to ‘A Bunch of Old Letters’ — IP 

These letters are a mixed collection. It has not been an easy task to get them 
together and to make a selection for publication. How far this has been 
worthwhile, it is difficult for me to Judge. Nearly all of them belong to a period 
which now seems remote and of long ago. Except for a very few, they are 
letters written before the coming of independence to India and they deal mainly 
with our internal problems and how they affected us. Reading them again, they 
revive old controversies and almost forgotten memories come back to mind. 
They were mostly written in the twenties and thirties and the early forties, in 
the course of our struggle tor freedom and during the intervals when I was not 
in prison. 


22. 5 October 1958. File No. BOL-1, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. Published in 
A Bunch of Old Letters (1958). 
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I did not have the leisure or the opportunity then to keep my letters and 
papers in proper order and they were lumped together. Periodically, the police 
descended upon us and took possession of such papers as they could find. On 
return from a long period in prison, I often found that termites and other insects 
had made a feast of many of my papers. Even so a large number survived. 
Years later, friends helped in arranging them in some order and recently when 
I went for a brief holiday in the Kulu Valley of the Himalayas, I made a selection 
out of this bunch. 

It was my intention at first to publish only Mahatma Gandhi’s letters to 
me. Gradually others were added and even some letters written by me had to 
be given as otherwise it was difficult to understand many of the references. 
The arrangement followed in this volume is chronological, though occasionally 
this has been varied for the sake of clarity. I have added a few' footnotes or 
other explanatory notes, but I fear that those who are not acquainted with the 
sequence of events in India during that period may not be able to understand 
some of the references in the letters. 

Some of these letters are from friends and colleagues who are happily with 
us still. They have been kind enough to give me their permission for their 
publication. In regard to a very few, it has not been possible for me to obtain 
this permission before publication. I hope they will forgive me for the liberty 1 
am taking. 

I should like to express my gratitude to many of my colleagues who have 
helped me at various stages in the publication of this book. Indeed without that 
help I could not possibly have undertaken this task or completed it. 


361 . To Clare Boothe Luce^^ 


7th October, 1 958 

Dear Mrs Luce,"^ 

Thank you for your letter of September I2th~^ which reached me at rather an 
odd place — Gangtok in Sikkim. I had just come back there from a visit to 
Bhutan which is a country almost devoid of means of communications. 

I was happy to have your letter. 1 am sorry you have been unwell. 


23. File No. BOL-1, Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund. 

24. American journalist, playwright and politician. 

25. Mrs Luce was acceding to Nehru’s request of 9 June 1958 tor permission to include two 
of her letters to Nehru in A Bunch of Old Letters [see SWJNVSS/42/pp. 845-846 and 
A Bunch of Old Letters { 1958 edition), pp. 479-480 and 487-488 j. 
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Your account of how your letter reached me revived many old memories. 
But I think you have made a slight mistake in your account. Your letter of 
August 25th, 1942, which was to have been delivered to me by Mr Wendell 
Willkie,'^ could not have reached me when I was arrested. I was arrested on 
August 8th, 1942. In fact a covering note to that letter of yours is dated 
November 2nd, 1942.“^ 

It was therefore your previous letter which had reached me just before my 
arrest and which I carried with me to Ahmednagar Fort.“^ 

We are having the various International Bank conferences in Delhi at present 
and the city is lull of eminent bankers and Ministers of Finance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


26. American writer, politician, lawyer and author of One World (London: Cassell and 
Company, 1943). 

27. Nehru reproduced the covering note while including the letter of 25 August 1942 in 
A Bunch of Old Letters. The note read: “November 2, 1942. This letter has already 
travelled once around the world, having been given to Mr Willkie by Mrs Luce when he 
left America. It is now being taken to you through the courtesy of Mr Ku.*’ 

28. Alluding to her letter of 4 June 1 942, Clare Boothe Luce wrote: “And may I refresh your 
memory about how the letter reached you in prison? You related that event in a letter you 
wrote me (on birchbark) from the valley of Kashmir where you went to rest after your 
release. I have that letter somewhere among my most treasured private papers. You said 
that my letter had come in the late afternoon when you were in your office, that you had 
slipped it into your sash intending to read it when you returned to your house. Apparently 
you forgot to do so, and it was left in the folds of your sash. During the night, the British 
came to make the arrest. You dressed and went with them. They permitted you to take no 
books or personal papers. In prison, you later found the letter, and you wrote me that it 
was the only personal uncensored thing you had to read for a long time. Indeed (you 
wrote) because it seemed for that reason especially precious, the first person you were 
writing to alter your release was me. I was deeply touched by that, though 1 was also 
instantly tilled with regret that my own letter could not have been more meaningful and 
significant, and richer in the expressions of hope and confidence.” Mrs Luce was referring 
to the letter written by Nehru at the end of July 1945 from Kashmir. In a subsequent 
letter, written on 4 May 1946, Nehru had described how Clare Boothe’s letter of 
4 June 1945 became a companion to me for several months and it served a more 
important purpose, because of this, than it might otherwise have been.” See SWJN/FS/ 
15/pp. 597-599. 
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362. To P.N. Rajabhoj"^ 


October 21, 1958 

Dear Shri Rajabhoj,’® 

Your letter of the 14th September came just after I had left for Bhutan. Hence 
the delay is answering it. 

The question you have raised is very difficult for me to answer. It is entirely 
a personal question which each individual must consider for himself. Religion 
ought to be, though it is often not so, an entirely personal matter for each 
person's belief. 

So far as 1 am concerned. 1 do not believe in what might be called 
institutional religion, though I respect religion as such. Thus, whatever 1 may 
believe in does not lead me to think of conversion or attaching myself to any 
particular religious creed. I have always been greatly attracted to the Buddha 
and to his basic teachings. They have attracted me chiefly because of their 
ethical content, their spirit of brotherhood and their scientific approach even to 
problems of the human spirit. In recent years I have been even more attracted 
to these basic principles and broad approach. But 1 am not concerned or very 
much interested in the institutional forms of Buddhism or indeed of any religion. 
If a person sincerely believes in anything, I respect him for it even though I 
may not agree with him. The question, therefore, of conversion does not arise 
in my mind for any individual. 

I realise that this is my personal approach and it may not be adequate for 
others. I thought, however, that 1 should tell you how I feel about it. It is for 
you to decide how you should act in the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


29. Jawaharlal Nehru Supplementary Papers, NMML. Also available in JN Collection. 

30. Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha from Bombay. 
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363. To M. Karamat Ashroff ’ 


Raj Bhavan 
Hyderabad 
October 26, 1958 

Dear Mr Karamat Ashroff,^“ 

I have received your letter of the 26th October.^^ Of course, I remember your 
father very well at Harrow' and I was much interested to see the Harrow School 
paper that you have sent me which gives our names on the Modem Side. I am 
returning this paper to you. 

I would have been glad to see you but unfortunately 1 have had no time for 
that, and I am leaving early tomorrow morning. 

With all good wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


364. To Rajendra Prasad^ 


October 29, 1958 

My dear Rajendra Babu,^*^ 

It was very good of you to remember my birthday and suggest that I might 
come to lunch with you on that day. I need not tell you how much I appreciate 
this and how happy I am to have a meal with you. 

For some time past, I have been feeling that too much fuss has been made 
on the occasion of my birthday anniversaries. As a matter of fact, that day is 
also observed as the International Children’s Day and the two get rather mixed 
up here in India. There has been, for the last two years, a big children’s function 
at the stadium on that day. I have felt much embarrassed by this confusion of 
my birthday with the International Children’s Day, and I particularly dislike all 
those children being made to work hard in rehearsals, etc., for that function. 
So, some two months ago, 1 suggested to the Delhi authorities not to have that 

3 1 . File No. F.8/68/58-PMS, Vol.-l. 

32. A resident of Abbasi Manzil, Mallapalli, Hyderabad. 

33. Karamat Ashroff s father, Lai Mahmad Kabir. had been with Nehru at Harrow, so Karamat 
Ashrotf torwarded an old gazette of Harrow School in which their names appeared. 

34. JN Collection. 

35. President of India. 
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function at the stadium and instead have some other way of observing the 
International Children’s Day.^^ I think they have accepted my advice and 
probably each school here will have its own celebration. 

I further suggested to them as well as to others that I would rather not 
attend any function on that day. I am glad to say that this has been more or less 
agreed to. 

In view of all this, I would prefer not going out to luncheon on the 14th 
November. I cannot say ‘no’ to you, but I would be happy if you ask me to 
lunch on some other day, say the 13th or the 15th November. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


365. ‘Letters from a Father to his Daughter’ — 
the Braille Edition^^ 

Please see the attached letter. You might send a reply that they can certainly go 
ahead with a Braille edition of my little book.^^ Nobody else’s permission is 
required. 

I do not understand what the Allahabad Law Journal Press has got to do 
with this and why their Directors should consider any such thing. Long ago I 
gave this Hindi edition to the UP Government and they have printed a large 
number of copies of it. Nobody has any copyright on it. 

So far as I am concerned, neither the Allahabad Law Journal Press nor the 
Oxford Press or anyone else has any copyright of the English or Hindi editions. 

You may inform the Braille publishers that they will not have to pay any 
royalty on the book. Further that they should not refer to publishers at all. 
They can say that the author has gladly agreed to the issue of a Braille edition. 


36. See item 356. 

37. Note to M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to Nehru, 30 October 1958. JN Collection. 

38. The reference is to Letters from a Father to his Daughter (Allahabad: Allahabad Law 
Journal Press, 1929). 
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(b) Other Matters 


366. A Walking Stick for Cholmsley^^ 

I gave you two walking sticks and asked you to pass on one of them to 
Shri Alva.^^ As he is not here, you might send one of them, whichever you 
choose, to the person whose name and address are given in the attached letter, 
that is, Shri Cholmsley. You might write to Shri Cholmsley as follows: 

Dear Mr Cholmsley, 

Shri Joachim Alva, MP, came to see the Prime Minister a few days ago. He 
told him that he had met you during his visit to the Kolar Goldfield Mines. 
He had noticed that you were using a walking stick and apparently he 
promised you that he would ask the Prime Minister to send you a walking 
stick. 

This visit and promise took place about eighteen months ago. Shri 
Joachim Alva took a long time to convey this message to the Prime Minister. 
However, the Prime Minister told him that he would gladly send you a 
walking stick. 

I have now been asked by the Prime Minister to send you a walking 
stick and he hopes that you will like it. It is being sent separately. 

The Prime Minister also desires me to send you his good wishes. 


367. To Sadiq Ali^' 


September 5, 1958 

My dear Sadiq Ali,**' 

I am writing to you about the case of Ladha Singh Maini, an old colleague of 
Gandhiji in South Africa.^' He is now, I believe, eighty one years of age. 

In February 1956, the Home Ministry sent rupees two thousand five 
hundred to the AICC and asked them to pay rupees fifty a month to Ladha 
ingh. Out of this, I understand that about a thousand rupees is still lying as a 


39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 


Note to Private Secretary, 2 September 1958. JN Collection 

Joachim Alva, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from North Kanara, Mysore State. 
AICC Papers, NMML, Also available in JN Collection. 

General Secretary, AICC. 

H.S.L. Pol^ Bntish solicitor and companion of Mahatma Gandhi in South Africa, had 
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balance with the AICC. Now the Home Ministry has sent another sum of rupees 
one thousand to the AICC for the same purpose. They have asked you to pay 
a lump sum of rupees two hundred fifty to Ladha Singh and in future to pay 
him rupees one hundred and fifty per month. 

This means that the money you have at your disposal for Ladha Singh will 
enable you to pay him rupees one hundred and fifty per month for about a year 
or thirteen months more. We want, however, this payment to him to be continued 
indefinitely, that means so long as he lives. He is eightyone years old but 1 am 
told is healthy and in fit condition. 

I spoke to the Chairman and Secretary of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi today 
about Ladha Singh. They were agreeable to help him. As it was not necessary 
to give any help at this stage, they said that when the present sum was exhausted, 
they would continue this payment of rupees one hundred and fifty a month to 
him. 

I am writing this for your information so that you might remind the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi about this matter when the time comes for it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


368. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit'^ 


September 8, 1958 

[Nan dear,]^^ 

Your letter of September 3rd reached me today. 

I am glad that Morarji Desai’s stay in London^ passed off well. I had little 
doubt about this. 

I think it was very improper of Ghanshyamdas Birla to serve wines and 
liquors at the dinner party he gave.^^ This kind of thing irritates me greatly. I 
have no objection to people serving wines if they want to. But to do so when 

44. JN Collection. 

45. High Commissioner of India to the UK 

46. Morarji Desai, Union Finance Minister, arrived in London on 28 August on an eight-day 
visit. He left for the USA on 5 September. 

47. Mrs Pandit wrote that she was surprised to find that alcohol was served at a dinner party 
for Morarji Desai in London on 2 September hosted by the industrialist GD. Birla and 
attended by 50 prominent business people. Birla had explained afterwards to Mrs Pandit 
that '‘it was impossible to entertain in this country without wine.” (Morarji Desai was a 
teetotaller himself). 
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especially entertaining the Finance Minister of India, was a grave breach in my 
opinion. To say that you cannot entertain people in England without wine, is 
absurd. It that is really so, I am prepared to stop entertaining them. 

I have not seen Asok Chanda’s^^ article to which you refer, but I have 
heard about it. I shall find it out.^^ But I have seen the article in Time.^^ I did not 
personally mind it much, though I knew that this would create a bad impression 
here. It was rather unwise of Morarji to have a long talk with the Time 
correspondent. I understand that he had refused to give an interview, and indeed 
he hardly gives interviews to newspaper men. But then he was asked to have 
an informal talk, and he agreed. Morarji should have known that there is no 
ditterence between a tormal interview and an informal talk with a newspaper 
man. The Time correspondent goes about saying that he had taken care to take 
down in shorthand whatever Moraiji said, as he remembered what happened 
last year when T.T. Krishnamachari said that a Time report w'as not correct.^* 
Then, again, why discuss with an American correspondent all kinds of 
subjects which were irrelevant. I am afraid this was a faux pas on the part of 
Morarji, and this will pursue him for some time. Today, some Communist 
Members in the Rajya Sabha made much of it, and there was a good deal of 
shouting. Even Hriday Nath Kunzru expressed his strong disapproval of what 
Morarjibhai had said. I tried to explain it away and said that I attached no 
importance to it.^' 

The food situation here, and more especially in Uttar Pradesh, has been the 
dominating subject. The situation has been bad enough, and prices rose with a 

48. Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

49. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit had written in her letter: “The only flies in the ointment so far 
have been the Time article and Asok Chanda’s article in The Hindu. The correspondent 
has twisted Morarjibhai s words out of context in the usual way. This has annoyed him 
very much. Asok Chanda s article has caused much adverse comment and Financial 
Times of yesterday has commented on it.” Asok K. Chanda’s article made India’s case for 
foreign aid, especially from the UK, by claiming that Indian economic policy had been 
subservient to UK interests, as in 1948, hence India could expect the UK to be generous. 

50. The reterence is to the article titled “India: Billion Dollar Troubles” published in Time in 
its issue of 1 September 1958. It included an interview given by Morarji Desai to Time 
corresp)ondent Donald Connery a few days earlier. 

51. In an interview given to the New York Times in September 1 957, T.T. Krishnamachari. the 
then Union Finance Minister, had reportedly made some controversial statements. 
See SWJN/SS/40,p.515. 

52. Bhu^’sh Gupta of the CPI and eight other Members had asked a short notice question in 
t e ajya Sabha on 8 September regarding Moraiji Desai ’s interview to Time magazine, 
k ^ ikT ^ 'nitial answer was followed by .several supplementary questions and interventions 
by Members. For Nehru s answers in the House, see item 16. 
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jump last month. All the Opposition parties in Uttar Pradesh have decided to 
make this a major occasion and have launched on extraordinary programmes. 
Some people are fasting; others have called for a programme of ghera dalo, 
that is, people should surround the offices of Ministers, District Magistrates, 
etc. (this is Lohia’s party"’); the PSP has in a sense gone even further and 
asked for peaceful looting of grain godowns! Here in Parliament, Shibbanlal 
Saxena has been fasting for nearly two weeks. He comes daily to the Lok 
Sabha for half an hour or so. He is, of course, a practised hand at fasting, but 
1 must say that he is beginning to look now rather queer. He stumbled and tell 
today as he was going out of the Lok Sabha. 

There have been daily scenes in Parliament, motions of adjournment, etc. 
However, I have succeeded in calming down this feverish atmosphere, and we 
have formed informal committees in which there are leaders ot the Opposition, 
to discuss food matters. 

Fortunately, the standing crops in Eastern UP are in excellent condition 
and, during the last two days, we have had very good rain there — as the peasants 
said: this rain was worth its weight in pearls. So, after a long travail, the poor 
peasant of Eastern UP has got a slight smile on his tace again and some hope. 

Prices show a slight tendency to come down. But our troubles will probably 
continue in UP and in Bengal where also a big threat ot all kinds ot satyagraha 
is being held out. We shall get over this immediate difficulty, though not easily, 
but I am much more concerned about the tuture. I teel that our Administration 
has not functioned effectively, more especially in the States. It gives me an 
impression of an out-of-date machine; we try to push it, and there is much 
creaking and squeaking, but its pace is limited. 

I have finally fixed my visit to Bhutan, and I shall leave on the 16th 
September. I have extended it slightly as I thought, having gone so tar, I might 
as well spend four or five days there. I expect to return here on the 2nd October. 
Immediately after, we shall be engulfed by the International Bank people who 
are coming here in serried ranks. 

Our UN Delegation'*’^ will be going soon and will no doubt pass through 
London. This delegation includes quite a number ot MPs, many of them who 

53. Socialist Party. 

54. The Indian delegation to the 1 3th Session of the UN General Assembly, which began in 
New York on 16 September 1958, was headed by V.K. Krishna Menon. The delegation 
consisted of R. Venkataraman, GS. Pathak, .Arthur S. Lall and M. Chalapathi Rau as 
representatives and N.C. Kasliwal, Akbar Ali Khan, George Thomas Kottukapally, 
M. Gopala Menon and J.N. Sahni as alternate representatives. The advisers were: 
Labanyaprova Dutt, Maimoona Sultan, J. Rameshwar Rao, P Chakravarti, M.A. Velkxii, 
R. Jaipal, A.K. Mitra, M. Rasgotra, R. Bhandari and N. Krishnan. 
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have not been abroad. There is Akbar Ali Khan^^ of Hyderabad, a barrister I 
think, Kasliwal,'^^ Rameshwar Rao,'^^ George Thomas Kottukapally^^ (a very 
decent man and a banker from Kerala), a woman member‘s of the Bengal 
Assembly and a newcomer to the Lok Sabha from Bhopal, Maimoona Sultan,^’ 
who is somewhat inexperienced here, but who I think is likely to turn out fairly 
well. There is also Chalapathi Rau.^‘ 

Firoz Khan Noon^“ is coming here tomorrow for a two-day stay, and the 
flags are up, whatever the feelings of the people might be. 

We have been much concerned at the racial riots in London. As far as I can 
make out, Indians have not been involved except for some solitary cases. But 
the outlook is bad. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


55. Congress Member of the Rajya Sabha from Andhra Pradesh. 

56. Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Kota, Rajasthan. 

57. J. Rameshwar Rao, Congress Member of the Lok Sabha from Mahbubnagar, Andhra 
Pradesh. 

58. (1901-1970); businessman and Congress politician from Kerala; participated in non- 
cooperation movement, 1921; Chairman, Municipal Council, Palai, 1948-53; 
Vice-Chairman, All India Rubber Growers' A.ssociation; President, Tranvancore-Cochin 
Bankers Association; Managing Director and Director of Several business, planting and 
banking companies; General Secretary, Kerala Catholic Trust, and St Thomas and 
St Xavier Centenary All India Celebrations Committee, 1951; Member, Lok Sabha, 
1953-62. 

59. An Independent Member ot the West Bengal Legislative Assembly; earlier, she was a 
nominated Member of the \\^st Bengal Legislative Council, 1 952-56; one of the founders 
of Calcutta Girls College. 

60. (b. 1 932), Congress Member ot the Lok Sabha, 1 957-67, from Madhya Pradesh; Member 
of the Rajya Sabha, 1974-86. 

61. M. Chalapathi Rau, Editor, National Herald. 

62. Prime Minister of Pakistan. 
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369. To Ghulam Mohammad Bakhshi^^ 


September 14, 1958 

My dear Bakhshi,^ 

I had a talk with Shankar Prasad^*^ this evening.^ He told me that you were not 
at all keeping well. I was distressed to learn this because it is very important 
that you should keep good health. I hope you will look after yourself and in 
your enthusiasm not permit your physical health to suffer. 

I am going to Bhutan for two and a half weeks. This is going to be a 
strenuous affair, as we have to do five days of trekking on high mountains 
crossing three passes of between 14,000 and 15,000 feet. I shall return on the 
2nd October. I am told that you are likely to come to Delhi then. I hope to meet 
you then. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


63. JN Collection. 

64. Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

65. Secretary, Kashmir Affairs, Government of India. 

66. Earlier in the day, the leaders of the Democratic National Conference, G.M. Sadiq, D.P. 
Dhar and GL. Dogra. who were on a visit to Delhi, pleaded for active interest ot the 
Centre in the affairs of Kashmir. Their demands were: “Extend the jurisdiction of the 
Election Commission to Kashmir and of the Supreme Court to the State's lower courts: 
apply to Kashmir the provisions relating to the constitution of High Courts and also 
Article 136 which provides for special leave to appeal by Supreme Court; and abolish the 
permit system." The permit system, the leaders pointed out, was obnoxious so far as the 
people of the countr\' w ere concerned. According to them, it raised an “emotional barrier" 
between Kashmir and the rest of India and should, therefore, be pulled down immediately. 
GM. Sadiq feared that the local arrangements made by the Bakhshi Government would 
not ensure “free elections". During their stay in the capital, the leaders of the Democratic 
National Conference met Nehru, GB. Pant and some other Ministers and placed their 
demands for a return to normalcy in Kashmir. 
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370. Anagarika Dharmapala^^ 

I am glad to leam that the Government of Ceylon is honouring the memory of 
Anagarika Dharmapala"’"' who, later, came to be known as the Venerable 
Devamitta. He is well remembered and his memory is cherished in India. It 
was largely due to his efforts that many improvements were made in the Bodh 
Gaya Temple. He served the cause of Buddhism with rare devotion. On this 
occasion, I pay my tribute to him and to the cause he served. 


371. Death of Bhagwan Das®^ 

The expected and inevitable has happened. Nevertheless, it is sad to think of 
the passing away of the grand old man, your father. Indira and I send you our 
love from far-off Tibet. 


67. 

68. 


69. 

70. 


Message, 1 5 September 1 958. JN Collection. 


Anagarika Dharmapala. bom Don David Hewavitame ( 1 864- 1 933): a major reformer and 
revivalist of Buddhism trom Ceylon; came under the influence of Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky of Theosophical Society, but eventually broke with them; first 
u hist in modem times to preach the Dharma in the continents of Asia, Europe and 
North Amenca: founded Mahabodhi Society of Calcutta in 1 89 1; attended the World 
R<?ligions in Chicago, 1 893; moving force behind the movement for restoration 
o u hist control over Mahabodhi Temple at Bodh Gaya; sought refuge in India after 
he was banned by British authorities from returning to Ceylon after the 1915 Sinhala- 
us im c ashes, ordained a bhikkhu in 1 933 at Samath, where he died; wrote diaries and 


memoirs. 


uf Erakasa, the Governor of Bombay, this telegram was sent on 

Yatung, in Tibet. From the National Herald. 22 September 
1958. Nehm had reached Yatung on 1 8 September on his way to Bhutan 

18 SeptemEl'^ distinguished scholar and philosopher, passed away in Varanasi on 
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372. Upton Sinclair^’ 

I send my greetings and good wishes to Upton Sinclair on the occasion of his 
80th birthday anniversary. For over half a century he has fought for a multitude 
of good causes and, by his writings, produced a powerful effect on the minds 
of vast numbers of people all over the world. I hope that he will have many 
more years to carry on this good work. 


373. Fenner Brockway^^ 

On the occa.sion of Fenner Brockway^^ attaining the age of seventy, I send him 
my greeting and all my good wishes. During the long period that 1 have known 
him, he has always been a brave knight crusading for right causes. One may 
not always agree with his viewpoint but one’s admiration went out to him tor 
his single-minded devotion for the cause of freedom and equality. May he live 
long and continue to help the good causes of the world. 


7 1 . Message to the League for Industrial Democracy, New York. From the National Herald, 
2 1 September 1 958. The message was apparently written a few days before its publication. 

The League for Industrial Democracy was tounded in 1905 by a group ot notable 
socialists which included, among others, Upton Sinclair, American novelist, writer, journalist 
and political activ ist. The stated purpose of the League w as to ‘'throw light on the world- 
wide movement of industrial democracy known as socialism and it tocused its etforts on 
mobilising college students. It was celebrating Sinclair’s 80th birthday. 

72. Message, 9 October 1958. JN Collection. 

73. Briti.sh anti-war activist and politician. Nehru first met Fenner Brockway at the International 
Congress against Imperialism, Brussels, 10-15 February 1927. 
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374. ToaO. Birla"" 


October 9, 1958 


My dear Ghanshyamdasji/^ 

Thank you for your letter of the 9th October giving me your impressions or 
rather the impressions of other people who have come here for the Bank 
Conterences.^^ I have myself, from my various talks, gathered much the same 
impressions as you have done. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehm 


74. JN Collection. 

75- A leading industrialist. 

76. Birla wrote that the delegates and guests from abroad who were attending the bank 
conferences in Delhi were greatly impressed by Vigyan Bhavan, the venue of the 
conferences, and the hotel arrangements, including their orderliness and cleanliness aspects, 
and the hospitality they received, as well as by the general demeanour of the people 
whom they met at various functions. While one delegate saw “a strong sense of self- 
reliance in the Indian people, Birla noted, another one deplored the tendency among 
some Indians to run down Government and paint a dark picture of the future of India in 
the presence of foreigners. Birla said that Americans were outspoken and expressed their 
admiration and sympathy for India’s efforts, and added that he strongly believed that 
they would help India. But the British delegates took “too narrow a view based on a 
toundation— that once India industrialises, they shall lose their markets.” 
ir a a so observed that the introduction of military rule in Pakistan had created a glaring 
contrast in favour of India. See also item 251, fn 421, and item 320, fn 215. 
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375. To Charan Singh^ 


October 10, 1958 

Dear Charan Singh,’* 

I have your letter of October 6. 

When I used the word Jatpan’"^ in my talk with you. I was not thinking of 
caste or anything like it. What 1 had in mind was a certain toughness on group 
lines. The group need not be Jat or any caste group. 

As for Jats, I have always liked them very much and admired many qualities 
in them. There is no question of a taunt about the word in my mind. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


376. A Memorial for Sarojini Naidu^ 

It is fitting that the All-India Women’s Conference*' is having a suitable memorial 
for Sarojini Naidu. Her unique and outstanding position in the struggle for 
freedom of India as well as in the innumerable cultural activities was such that 
national memorials should be put up for her. While the whole nation is concerned 
with this matter, the All-India Women’s Conference has certainly a particular 
claim on her. I am glad, therefore, that a proper memorial is being put up to 
perpetuate the memory of this brilliant and shining daughter of India. The call 
for a support for this memorial^" deserves every encouragement. 


77. JN Collection. 

78. Minister, Government of Uttar Pradesh, at this time; belonged to the Jat community. 

79. In Hindi, “-pan” is a suffix used for making abstract noun to denote a quality, etc. 

80. Message to the All-India Women's Conference (AIWC), 15 October 1958. JN Collection. 

8 1 . Sarojini Naidu was one of the founders of the All-India Women's Conference, founded in 
1927 to work for women's development. 

82. Nehru opened the Sarojini House, constructed at the premises of the AIWC at 6 Bhagwan 
Das Road in New Delhi, and unveiled a portrait of Sarojini Naidu on 1 5 December 1 958. 
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377. To Ellsworth Bunker” 


October 18, 1958 

My dear Ambassador,^ 

On my return this evening to Delhi, I have received your letter of October 17 
and the invitation cards for the “Holiday on Ice” tomorrow. Thank you for 
them. I have as a matter of fact been looking forward to this exhibition of 
skating in Delhi and I had promised to go on the opening day which had been 
previously fixed for the 10th October. The date was then postponed. Tomorrow 
I have got a rather important engagement with Jayaprakash Narayan just at 
that time.^^ I am sorry therefore that I cannot attend this performance. I hope 
that 1 shall be able to see it some other day. 

I find that my daughter also cannot go tomorrow and the children are 
not here. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


83. JN Collection. 

84. US Ambassador in India. 

85. Holiday on Ice, an American production, was a family-oriented entertainment programme 
performed on a 7,000 sq. feet portable frozen stage by a troupe of 75 artistes hailing from 
the USA, South America and Europe. The show had a glittering opening on 1 9 October at 
the National Stadium in New Delhi where it ran for a month. Each show included elements 
of highly skilled skating, artistic choreography, music, stunning costumes and spectacular 
special effects. 

86. Jayaprakash Narayan met Nehru on 19 and 20 October, their first meeting after 
Jayaprakash s return from Europe and West Asia. Jayaprakash Narayan declined to 
comment, but The Hindu reported that he had proposed a conference of all political 
parties professing democratic socialism to draw up a common programme of national 
reconstruction, and that leaders of parties must quit office, draw up a non-partisan 
programme of reconstruction and lead a mass movement for national development. 
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378. To Mukarram Jah®^ 


October 20, 1958 

My dear Mukarram,^^ 

I have seen your letter of the 17th October^*^ to Mathai.‘^^ I would very much 
like not only to meet you, but to go to your house and have a meal with you. 
But I find that all kinds of engagements are being made for me, and I am much 
embarrassed by them. I have, therefore, informed the Chief Minister‘d' and the 
Govemor‘d- not to add to my engagements at present. On my arrival in Hyderabad, 
I hope to fix up such engagements as I can. Among them, I hope, will be a visit 
to your house. I suggest that you might see me that evening, that is, the 23rd. 

Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


87. JN Collection. 

88. Mukarram Jah (b. 1933); grandson of Osman Ali Khan, Nizam of Hyderabad: in 1967 
became the Nizam on the death of his grandfather. 

89. Mukarram Jah hoped that Nehru’s visit would ea.se his problems with his grandfather, 
the Nizam. 

90. M.O. Mathai, Nehm's Special Assistant. 

91. N. Sanjiva Reddy. 

92. Bhimsen Sachar. 
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379. To Fathema lsmall“ 


94 October 20, 1958 

My dear Fathema. 

Your letter of 17th October. 

I know well what excellent work you are doing in your institution for the 
physically handicapped. I would like to help you, but my capacity to do so is 
rather limited at present as the Prime Minister’s National Relief Fund has been 
at a low ebb. I am. however, sending a cheque for Rs 3,000 from that Fund. 

I do not like asking industrialists or others for donations of any kind. My 
approaching them will lead to misunderstandings. But I am sure there will be 
many people who will help with donations of money or machinery. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


380. To Ghanashyam J. Shivdasani^ 


\/f ^ /-u . October 21, 1958 

My dear Ghanashyamji,^ 

Your letter of the 14th September came when 1 was away in Bhutan. Later, it 

got mixed up with other papers when I returned. Hence, the delay in 
replying to it. ^ 

I am much interested to learn of the benefit you have derived from nature- 
treatment. I have no doubt that nature-cure treatment in some cases is 
very good and should be encouraged. But I have also seen many cases which 
have rapidly deteriorated under this treatment. I would be glad if such nature 
cure clinics were established in other places also. But I do not see how we can 
CIO that as widely as you suggest. 


93. JN Collection. 

9^ ' Reclamation, Foreshom Road. Bombay. 

96. A resident of Shanti Kuteer Building, 215 Marine Drive, Bombay. 
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As for the Sindhi language, I should like to encourage it. But I fear that any 
attempt to change the Constitution in this regard will raise many other 
complications and difficulties. As a matter of fact, we are encouraging many 
languages which are not in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, and I see 
no reason why Sindhi should not be treated likewise. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


381. To N.V. Gadgil"^ 

October 21, 1958 

My dear Gadgil,*^^ 

Yesterday Nandlal Verma*^ and his wife came to see me. I presume you know 
him. I gathered that he had met you. He wanted me to send a line about him to 
you and therefore I am writing. Both Nandlal and his wife are an excellent 
couple and are of high character. Unfortunately their very qualities have come 
in their way often enough and they have endured much suffering in recent 
years. He was a fairly good dentist in Simla when Gulzarilal Nanda invited him 
to work in the Bharat Sewak Samaj. After about two years he fell out with 
some of the officials of the Samaj here. As a result, he had to leave. I do not 
know whose fault it was. Since then, he has been at a loose end and has not 
been in a position to resume his dental practice. He had hoped to be selected for 
some seat in the Assembly or Parliament. He came rather near it but again just 
missed it. His wife was selected but, unfortunately, she lost by a small margin. 
He still hopes to be given a ticket for some by-election. I do not know if this 
will be feasible or suitable for him. There is a vacancy in Himachal Pradesh. 
Technically he is not a Himachal Pradesh man although he lives very near 
Simla. Anyhow, it will be a difficult contest and it may not be easy to get the 
Himachal Pradesh people to agree to his standing. We shall keep him in mind. 

I cannot, from personal experience, speak of Nandlal Verma’s competence, 
but I can certainly speak of his sincerity and earnestness. About his wife I have 
an even higher opinion. She is a fine woman. 

97. JN Collection. 

98. Governor of Punjab. 

99. A dentist by profession; was drawn to a political career and became General Secretary of 
the Simla Congress Committee. 
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1 am writing this to you, not to ask you to do anything for him, but to keep 
him in mind because he does deserve our sympathy and help if occasion arises. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


382. To Manuben GandhP°° 




31 ^ 2 ^ 21 , 1958 

c . ' 


^3fFcTI f ^ tl ^ 

■cjl^cll ^ ^ 3T^ ITRt I 




100. JN Collection. Original in Hindi. 

101. Manuben Gandhi (1928-1969): daughter of Jaisukhlal Amritlal Gandhi, the grandson of 
Mahatma Gandhi's uncle Tulsidas: Mahatma Gandhi fondly called Manu his 
'‘granddaughter"; came to live with Mahatma Gandhi and Kasturba Gandhi in her early 
teens: was one of the closest associates of Mahatma Gandhi during his Noakhali. Bihar 
and Delhi sojourns (December 1946 to January 1948): wrote, among others. The Miracle 
of Calcutta (Ahmedabad: Navajivan, 1959), Last Glimpses of Bapu (Delhi: Shiva Lai 
Agar\vala and Co.. 1962) and The Lonely Pilgrim: Soakhali Pilgrimage (Ahmedabad: 
Navajivan. 1964). 

102. Y.B. Chavan, Chief Minister of Bombay. 
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[Translation begins] 


October 21, 1958 


My dear Manu,'“ 

I have received two letters from you. In both these letters you have written 
about your requirement of a five-room set for your residence. It will be quite 
good if you can get such a house. I am writing to Shri Chavan'*” about this. But 
I know it is a very difficult thing for him. If he can do something in the matter 
he will surely do. I greatly wish that the good work that you are doing should 
continue. 


[Translation ends] 


[Yours affectionately, 
Jawaharlal Nehru] 


383. To Padma Kant Malaviya^*” 

October 21, 1958 

My dear Padma Kant,‘^ 

Some time ago, your letter of the 10th September came here. Then I went to 
Bhutan. This letter was about the acquisition of the house of the late Akbar 
Allahabadi.'®^ 

I am in entire agreement with you that we should put up a suitable memorial 
for Akbar. I am not, however, quite clear in my mind if his old house would be 


103. See fn 101 in this section. 

104. See fn 102 in this section. 

105. JN Collection. 

1 06. Padma Kant Malaviya (b. 1910); freedom fighter, journalist and author; Congress member 
of the Municipal Board, Allahabad; edited Abhyudaya, a Hindi newspaper started as a 
weekly by his grandfather Madan Mohan Malaviya in 1907 at Allahabad. 

107. Syed Akbar Hussain Rizvi popularly known as Akbar Allahabadi (1846-1921); Urdu 
poet and satirist; practised as a High Court pleader, 1873; retired as a judge of the court 
of small cases, at Allahabad, 1905; awarded the title of Khan Bahadur by the then British 
Government; wrote a collection of poems on Mahatma Gandhi; contributed regularly for 
Oudh Punch, a noted Urdu newspaper-cum-magazine published from Lucknow; was a 
bitter critic of Syed Ahmad Khan; used English words in his poetry with interesting 
results which was also to make fun of the Indians who imitated the British. 
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a suitable memorial. I do not know if the house is even in a fit condition to last. 
In a town planning scheme, it may perhaps have to be removed. 

However, this is a question for the Akbar Memorial Committee to consider. 
1 would be glad to associate myself with any memorial fund that you raise. 
I am afraid I cannot send much, but I hope to send you Rs 250/-. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

384. To Norman Cousins’®® 


October 22, 1958 

My dear Cousins,"” 

I met Mr Michaelis"® today and he gave me what you call “a little Christmas 
offering ’ from you. TTie little owl sculptured in glass is a lovely thing and I 
appreciate this gift very much and thank you for it. 

Christmas is far ahead still. But may I also send you all my good wishes 
for it and for the next year. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


108. JN Collection. 

109. American political journalist, author, professor and world peace advocate. 

1 1 0. Perhaps the reference is to Arnold Michaelis (1916-1997), American television producer 
and host. 
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385. Personalities from ‘Glimpses of World History’^” 


I have no objection to such a book containing extracts about personalities from 
Glimpses''- being issued. But it should be remembered that what I wrote then 
need not necessarily represent my views now about those personalities. More 
particularly, in the case of Shivaji,"’ further facts have come to my notice, and 
I should like to make some alterations. 

2. I have no time to revise all that I have written about these various 
persons. 


386. Remembering Auschwitz^''* 

Please reply to the attached letter from Vienna as follows: 

“Dear Sir, 

Prime Minister Nehru has received your letter of October 1 3 on behalf of 
the International Committee for Auschwitz."’ He does not remember 
receiving any previous letter from you on this subject. 

2. He agrees with you that the great tragedy that took place on the 
soil of Auschwitz deserves a suitable memorial. But he does not think it 
would be proper for him, occupying the official position he does, to join a 
non-official Committee for this purpose. 


Yours faithfully,” 


111. Note to M.O. Mathai, Special Assistant to Nehru, 25 October 1958. JN Collection. 

1 1 2. Glimpses of World History. 

1 1 3. In October and November 1 957, before Nehru’s visit to Pratapgarh Fort on 30 November 
1 957 to unveil a statue of Shivaji, there was much criticism of Nehru by those campaigning 
for a separate State of Maharashtra for his remarks about Shivaji in Glimpses. See 
SWJN/SS/40/pp. 359-369. 

1 14. Note to Private Secretary, Hyderabad, 25 October 1958. JN Collection. 

1 15. Auschwitz in southern Poland was the site of a Nazi concentration camp where about 
1.5 million persons were killed during World War II. The site was later converted into a 
museum and memorial and designated a UNESCO World Heritage site in 1979. 
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387. To Shri Ranjan''® 


October 27, 1958 

My dear Shri Ranjan,‘*^ 

You wrote to me some time ago about naming the University Library after me. 
I did not like this idea at all but ultimately agreed rather reluctantly. 

I have now received a letter from Dr Ishwari Prasad,*'*^ a copy of which I 
enclose. Whatever the motive may be in his writing to me on this subject or in 
his objection to these names being given, I entirely agree with him.*"® I think 
this would be embarrassing to me as well as to Pantji*"* and Dr Sampumanand.*^ 
This utilisation of the names of living persons should, I think, always be avoided. 
When I was Chairman of the Allahabad Municipality long ago,‘^^ I made a rule 
to this effect so far as the municipality was concerned. It was a good rule 
though unfortunately it was reversed afterwards. 

I might also mention to you that the Calcutta University had built a hostel 
or something and named it after Pantji. Subsequently they asked for a grant 
trom the Central Government for it. The grant was refused on the ground that 
it had been named after a living person which we do not approve of. Naturally 
this was embarrassing for Pantji as well as the Calcutta University. 

I think, therefore, that you should give up this idea. You may very well say 
that you are doing so because I do not agree to it or I do not like it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jawaharlal Nehru 

1 16. File No. 9/30/57-PMS. Also available in JN Collection. 

1 17. Vice-Chancellor, University of Allahabad. 

1 18. See Nehru’s letter of 12 May 1958 to Shri Ranjan in SWJN/SS/42/p. 194. 

1 19. (b. 1892); historian; Professor of History, Allahabad University; later Professor and 
Head ot the Department of Political Science; retired, 1954; Emeritus Professor of Allahabad 
University; member of UP Legislative Council for three terms from the graduates’ 
constituency. 

120. Ishwari Prasad wrote to Nehru on 21 October that he had come to know at a meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Allahabad University that it was intended to name the 
University Library alter Nehru and two new hostels which were yet to be constructed 
after GB. Pant and Sampumanand. He added, “Many of us feel that it would not be fair 
to do so and political parties may take advantage of it. Taking a long-range view it would 
be improper for the University to name its buildings after living political leaders.” Ishwari 
Prasad expressed the hope that Nehru would inform the University not to involve his 
name in these matters. 

121. Govind Ballabh Pant, Union Home Mini.ster. 

122. Sampumanand, Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh. 

123. From 1923 to 1925. 
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388. To Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’^'* 


October 30, 1958 

[Nan dear,] 

Krishna Menon gave me your letter of the 22nd October in which you refer to 
Edwina’s'^ illness. I had vaguely heard about it but she has not written to me 
on the subject nor have I mentioned it in any letter to her. The first I heard of 
it was from Krishna Menon some weeks ago when he passed through London 
on his way to India. He mentioned it rather casually and said that this would 
probably pass after a while. Then Amrit Kaur said something about it which 
indicated that it was more serious. It was something about a nerve in the face. 
She thought that Edwina was likely to have another operation. She added that 
she did not like anyone to mention it to her. And now you have written. 

About a month ago I wrote to Edwina and said that I hoped she will be 
coming to India some time during this cold weather. She replied saying that she 
would very much like to come and .she hoped to be here either just before or 
after Prince Philip’s visit.'“ She was thinking of going to the Far East on some 
Red Cross business and would stop here on the way. Since then she has not 
written again. I do not propose to mention this matter to her. 

[Love.] 


[Jawahar] 


124. JN Collection. 

125. Edwina Mountbatten. 

126. Prince Philip arrived in Delhi on 21 Januaiy 1959 in connection with the 46th annual 
session of the Indian Science Congress held at Delhi University from 21 January 1959. 
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GLOSSARY 

(Including abbreviations and names of places) 


Acharya 

a reverential term for a learned person or tor a teacher 

AICC 

All India Congress Committee 

AIIMS 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 

AIR 

All India Radio 

Babu 

a respectful title or form of address tor a man 

Banaras 

Varanasi 

Bangalore 

Bengaluru 

Bezwada 

Vijayawada 

Bhangra 

form of dance that originated in the Punjab 

Bhoodan 

voluntary donation of landi refers to a movement 
initiated by Vinoba Bhave 

BHU 

Banaras Hindu University 

Bombay 

Mumbai 

British Guiana 

Guyana 

Burma 

Myanmar 

Calcutta 

Kolkata 

Ceylon 

Sri Lanka 

Chaprasi 

official messenger, peon, or attendant 

Charpai 

a string cot 

Cocanada 

Kakinada 
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Cochin 

Kochi 

Connaught Place 

Rajiv Chowk 

CPI 

Communist Party of India 

CPWD 

Central Public Works Department 

Crore 

ten million 

CSIR 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 

CSO 

Central Statistical Office 

CW'C 

Congress Working Committee 

Dacca 

Dhaka 

Dara 

unpolished; a variety of rice 

DCC 

District Congress Committee 

Devicolam 

Devikulam 

Dhoti 

unstitched cloth worn on the lower half of the body 

DIB 

Director, Intelligence Bureau 

Dn 

Deccan 

Dz/ Dzong 

fortress 

FAO 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 

FLN 

Front de Liberation Nationale 

Formosa 

Taiwan 

FS 

Foreign Secretary 

Gauhati 

Guwahati 

Ghee 

clarified butter 

GOC 

General Officer Commanding 

GO! 

Government of India 

Goonda 

a ruffian 
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Gramdan 

voluntary donation of village or village land; refers to 
Vinoba Bhave’s movement to transfer private land to 
the village 

Gramodyog 

village industry 

Gramsewak 

a person appointed for village welfare w'ork 

I & P 

[Ministry of] Irrigation and Power 

ICS 

Indian Civil Service 

INTUC 

Indian National Trade Union Congress 

Janam Ashtami 

festival to mark the birth of Krishna 

Jheel 

lake or pool 

JN 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

Jullundur 

Jalandhar 

Karma Samiti 

Executive Council of Visva-Bharati University, 
Santiniketan 

Khadi Bhandar 

shop or store of khadi items 

KMT 

Kuomintang 

Kutcha 

temporary 

Lakh 

one hundred thousand 

Lie 

Life Insurance Corporation 

Madras (City) 

Chennai 

Madras (State) 

Tamil Nadu 

Madura 

Madurai 

Mahant 

the chief priest of a temple or the head of a monastery 

Mandi 

wholesale market 

Math 

reliiiious establishment akin to a monastery 

Maund 

unit of weight, about 38 kilograms 
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MEA 

Ministry of External Affairs 

MHA 

Ministry of Home Affairs 

MLA 

Member of Legislative Assembly 

MP 

Member of Parliament 

Mysore (State) 

Karnataka 

Namdhari 

a Sikh sect 

Nasik 

Nashik 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

naye paise 

plural of naya paisa, one-hundredth of a rupee, 
introduced in 1957 

NEFA 

North East Frontier Agency 

NH-TA 

Naga Hills-Tuensang Area 

NMML 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

Nullah 

water channel or drain 

ONGC 

Oil and Natural Gas Commission 

Orissa 

Odisha 

Padma Shri 

civilian award given by the Government of India 

Panch 

one of the elected representatives of a panchayat 

Panchayat 

village council 

Panchayati raj 

empowering the people through panchayats 

Panchsheel 

the five basic principles of international conduct 

Patwari 

village revenue record keeper 

PCC 

Pradesh Congress Committee 

Peking 

Beijing 

PEPSU 

Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
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PIB 

Press Information Bureau 

PM 

Prime Minister 

PMS 

Prime Minister’s Secretariat 

Pondicherry 

Puducherry 

Poona 

Pune 

PSP 

Praja Socialist Party 

PTI 

Press Trust of India 

Queen Victoria Road 

Rajendra Prasad Road 

Rabi 

spring harvest 

Rai Bahadur 

British title given to Indians 

Rajmata 

queen mother 

Rangoon 

Yangon 

Samsad 

Court of Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan 

Samyojak 

organiser, convener 

Sanwan/Sawan 

the fifth month of the Hindu calendar 

Sardar 

male Sikh 

Sarpanch 

head of a panchayat 

Satyagrahi 

one who engages in passive political resistance 

SG 

Secretary General, MEA 

Simla 

Shimla 

SWJN/FS 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, First Series 

SWJN/SS 

Selected Works of JawaharUd Nehru, Second Series 

Taccavi 

cash advances by government to farmer 

TCM 

Technical Cooperation Mission (of USA) 

Thana 

Police station 
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Tinneveli /Tinnevelly 

Tirunelveli 

Trichinopoly 

Tiruchirapalli 

Trivandrum 

Thiruvananthapuram 

UAR 

United Arab Republic 

UK 

United Kingdom 

UN/UNO 

United Nations / Organisation 

UNESCO 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

UNICEF 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund 

UP 

Uttar Pradesh 

UPI 

United Press of India 

USA 

United States of America 

Usar 

bad or saline 

USSR 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Vastralaya 

cloth store 

VIP 

Very Important Person 

Vizagapatnam 

Visakhapatnam 

wno 

World Health Organisation 

Yuvraj 

heir apparent 
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Abbas, Ferhat, (SWJN/SS/34/p. 408), 
133, 585, 588 
Abdul Rahim 43 1 
Abhyudaya 68 1 
Abu see Mount Abu 
Abu Municipality 84 
Abu Road 215,223,276 
Acharya, S.K., 591 
Adarsh Gram 276 
Addis Ababa 623 
Adilabad District 253 
Adivasis 70, 81, 215, 219, 223, 227 
see also tribals 

administration 11, 16, 19, 222, 230, 
243, 329, 368-369, 382-383, 396, 
404, 

Administrative Staff College 
(Hyderabad) 394, 396 
aeronautical exhibition (Germany) 
484, 493, 615 
aesthetics 510, 524-525 
Africa 395, 605, 608, 618, 645 
Afro-Asian Women’s Solidarity 
Conference 296 
Agra 268 

agricultural production 6, 4, 5, 8, 13- 
14, 16, 27, 78-79, 91, 108-109, 
177-178, 180-182, 207, 277, 
406-407, 413, 424 
Agriculture College (Kanpur) 440 
Ahimsak Vyayam Sangh 482 
Ahmad, Z.A., (SWJN/FS/7/p. 647), 
283, 291, 413, 415-416 
Ahmed, Mofida, 265, 347 


Ahmedabad 167,253-254,333,518, 
656 

Ahmednagar Fort 662 
AICC Economic Review 640 
AICC see All India Congress 
Committee 
air age 614, 617 
Air India International 336-337 
Aiyar, N. Chandrasekhara, (SWJN/ 
SS/14/pt I/p. 574), 550 
Aiyer, C.R Ramaswami, (SWJN/FS/ 
1/p. 113), 461 
Ajmer 274 
Akali Dal 96 

Akbar Allahabadi see Rizvi, Syed Akbar 
Hussain 

Akbar Memorial Committee 682 
alcoholism 530 

Alencar, Jose Cochrane de, 296 
Algeria 53, 120, 133,634 
Algeria, Provisional Government of, 
122, 133, 585-590 

Algerian National Liberation Front 
133-134, 585 

Ali, Aruna Asaf, (SWJN/FS/ 12/p. 
494), 340,437 

Ali, Chaudhuri Mohammed, (SWJN/ 
SS/3/p. 316), 104 
Ali, Mir Osman 377, 677 
Ali, Sadiq, (SWJN/SS/38/p. 822), 
587, 597, 666 

Ali, Saiyid Fazl, (SWJN/SS/3/p. 31), 
263-264, 267 
Aligarh 268 
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All India Congress Committee 166, 
174-179. 183, 185-186, 188, 
190, 196-199, 206, 210-212, 
269, 289, 375, 390-391, 395, 
481, 587. 597, 602-603, 612, 
667 

All India Fine Arts & Crafts Society 
513 

All India Forward Bloc 597 
All India Hindu Mahasabha 553, 590- 
591 

All India Institute of Local Self- 
Government 242 

All India Institute of Medical Sciences 
358-361, 529 

All India Port and Dock Workers’ 
Federation 447 
All India Radio 20,313 
All India Rural Credit Survey 
Committee 242 

Allahabad 79, 83, 95, 169, 268, 280, 
479, 516, 617, 681-682 
Allahabad Law Journal Press 665 
Allahabad Municipality 258, 684 
Allahabad Museum 500 
Allahabad University 479-480, 684 
All-India Women’s Conference 675 
All-Kerala Basic Education Conference 
466-467 

Aluwihare, Richard. 612, 637 
Alva. Joachim. (SWJN/SS/16 pt II/p. 
587), 666 

Alvares. Peter, (SWJN/SS/27/p. 222), 
297 

Ambar Charkha 452-453 
Ambedkar, B.R., (SWJN/FS/5/p. 

299), 467-468 
Amberpet 537 

American Bar Association 32,61 


Ammonia plant 350-353 
Amoy 50 
Amritsar 268 

Anagarika Dharmapala 672 
Anand, Mulk Raj, (SWJN/SS/42/p. 
214), 507-508 

Ananthanayagi, Mrs T.N., 236 
Andhra Pradesh 108, 111, 197,354, 
358, 438, 442, 504, 526, 539 
Andhra Pradesh Congress Committee 
175 

Andhra Produce Exporters 
Association 422 

animals 22, 31, 163, 410, 532, 615 
antibiotics see drug industry 
anti-Communism 607, 642 
Antulay, A.R., 183 
Arab countries 1,88,546,572,582- 
584, 587, 642 
Arab League 584 
Arabian Nights 338, 615 
Arabic language 3 1 2 
Art of Nagarjunkonda 504 
Ashoka Hotel 520 
Ashroff, M. Karamat, 664 
Asia 29, 37, 56, 75-76, 88-89, 
126, 128, 312, 318, 396, 

469. 504, 583, 604-605, 608, 
613, 618-619, 627, 635 
Asia Publishing House 658 
Asian African Conference 612-613, 
618 

Asian African Writers’ Conference 
642 

Asian-African Legal Consultative 
Committee 618 

Asoka Mehta Report see Foodgrains 
Enquiry Committee 
Asoka, Emperor, 82, 94 
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Assam 16, 121. 136-137, 140, 217, 
225, 260, 262, 267, 313, 321, 
329, 348, 544, 55 1 -552, 558, 569 
Assam Act, 1958, 348 
Assam Rifles 263-264 
Assam Tribune 558 
Assam-East Pakistan border 543, 
551-552 

Astor, Francis David Langhome 307, 
633 

Atchamamba, K., (SWJN/SS/40/p. 

208), 358, 360 
Athens 654 

atom bomb 74. 87, 223 
atomic age 181-182, 537, 540 
atomic energy 23, 26, 74, 80, 87-88, 
93, \43, 184, 343, 397, 484, 
487, 492, 496, 532-535, 538, 
540, 601, 651 

Atomic Energy Commission of India 
533 

atomic power stations 535 
Atuk Tsering 306 
Aurangabad 115-116, 253, 255 
Auschwitz 683 
Australia 378 
Austria 642 

Autobiography, An, 656 
Ayyangar, M. Ananthasayanam, 
(SWJN/SS/5/p. 81), 122, 234, 
239, 283, 335, 348, 414. 418, 
420-421. 549, 554, 556 
Azad, Abul Kalam. (SWJN/FS/l/p. 

353), 239, 504 
Azamgarh 285,416 
Aziz Ahmed (SWJN/SS/23/p. 343), 
562 


Bachchan, Harivansh Rai, (SWJN/SS/ 
10/p. HK)), 624 
Badrinath 374 

Bagge Award 547, 550. 552, 557-558 
Baghdad Pact see Central Treaty 
Organisation 
Baig, M.R.A.. 524 
Baig, M.S.A., 544, 547 
Bajaj, Jamnalal, 656 
Bakhshi, Ghulam Mohammad, 
(SWJN/FS/9/p. 440), 671 
Bai Bhawan 146, 152 
Bal Sahyog 146,152-153 
Ballia 285.416 
Balrampur 516 

Banaras Hindu University 140-142. 

389, 460-466, 636 
Banaras see Varanasi 
Banas river 276 
Banda 268 

Bandaranaike, S.W.R.D., (SWJN/SS/ 
26/p. 506), 612.614 
Bandung Conference see Asian African 
Conference 

Banerjee, S.M., (SWJN/SS/43/p. 

119), 421, 509, 511, 549 
Bangalore 536 
Bangur & Bros 346 
Bank conferences/meetings see 
International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
Bank of Belgium 604 
Banthra Research Station 8, 41 3, 439 
Bareilly 268 
Barfivala, C.D., 242 
Baroda 254,518,566 
Barua, Hem, (SWJN/SS/38/p. 67), 
260-261, 554, 567-569 
Basanta Manjari Devi 345 
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basic and machine-building industries 
353. 385 

‘Basic Approach, The’, 640 
Basic Education 466-467, 480 
Basu, Jyoti, (SWJN/SS/19/p. 168), 
293 

Bavaria 60 
Bedi, A.D.S., 345 
Bedi. Surendra Singh, 248 
Bedi, Tikka Jit Singh. 248 
Beijing 5CC Peking 
Beirut 638 
Belgaum 296 
Bellary 515 
Ben Bella 589 
Bengal 517 
Bengal famine 107 
Bengali language 218,226 
Bengaluru see Bangalore 
Ben-Gurion, David, (SWJN/SS/33/p. 
554), 583 

Benjamin, P.V., 526-528 

Berlin 54 

Berne 633 

Bern Bari 550. 555 

Betti/Betty see Pandit. Vijaya Lakshmi 

Bezwada 515 

see also Vijayawada 
Bhabha, Homi J„ (SWJN/FS/13/p. 

536), 533-535, 538 
Bhadri see Singh, Bajrang Bahadur 
Bhagat, Bali Ram, 613 
Bhaguwala 468 
B hag wad Gita 1 6 1 , 1 65 
Bhagwan Das 672 
Bhakra-Nangal 81,93, 195,271, 433- 
434, 438, 539 
Bhandari, A.N., 247 
Bhandari, R., 669 


Bhangi Colony 5 1 1 

Bhangra 371,373 

Bharat 179-180,217 

Bharat Darshan 478, 490, 498 

Bharat Electronics 344 

Bharat Sadhu Samaj 349 

Bharat Sewak Samaj 28, 144. 213. 

434, 436-437, 468, 478-479, 679 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan 478 
Bhargava, K.D., 472 
Bhashani, Abdul Hamid Khan. 564 
Bhatnagar, C.S., 342 
Bhave, Vinoba, (SWJN/SS/5/p. 74), 
133 

Bhilai steel plant 80, 93, 181, 441- 
442, 448 
Bhir District 253 
Bholaganj 551 
Bhoodan 133 

Bhoothalingam. S„ (SWJN/SS/39/p. 
126), 350 

Bhopal 176,525,566,670 
Bhotias 302 
Bhuta, Vanu G, 509 
Bhutan 8-9, 15, 19, 21-23, 31, 33, 
61, 119-122, 135-138, 210, 
255-258, 274, 293, 296, 305-308, 
310-311, 313-315, 317, 319-321, 
324-325, 327-330, 348, 358, 
367, 380, 382, 384-385, 421, 
454-455, 474, 477, 492-493, 5 1 5, 
517, 533, 535, 569, 572, 574, 
59 1 , 596, 600, 6 1 4-6 1 5, 632, 636, 
639, 655, 657, 658, 661, 663, 
669, 671, 678, 681 
Bhutan, Maharaja of, see Wangchuk, 
Jigme Dorji 

Bhutan, Maharani of, see Wangchuk. 
Ashi Kesang Choden 
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Bhutan-Tibet border 21,319 
Bibi Amma see Rajvati 
Bible, the. 2(U 

Bidanur. Veersaiva Nayaka state of, 
503 

Bidar 253 

Bihar 181, 197, 274, 303, 361-362. 

422. 432, 680 
Bijapur 503 

Birla Temple. New Delhi. 509 
Birla. Ghanshyamdas. 356, 509, 520, 
609, 667. 674 
birth control 50, 170, 410 
see also family planning 
Black. Eugene R.. (SWJN/SS/16 pt 11/ 
p. 367), 379. 559-563 
Board of Scientific Terminology 54 1 
Bochako 351 
Bochumer Chemie 35 1 
Boda 555 

Bodh Gaya 578, 672 
Bombay City 255, 357. 424. 441.- 
482, 502, 52 1 . 5.30, 533, 545. 658 
Bombay Corporation 5 1 8 
Bombay High Court 621 
Bombay Legislative Assembly 116, 
503 

Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee 
521 

Bombay Province 518 
Bombay State 3. 30. 115, 199-202. 
214, 217, 225, 253. 255. 296. 
333, .371, 373, 422. 429. 460. 
477-478, 518. 535. 672, 681 
Bombay, Archbishop of, see Gracias. 
Cardinal 

Borkar. S.K.. 441 

Bose, Nandlal. (SWJN7SS/20/p. 122). 
511 


Bose, Vivian. (SWJN/S.S/41/p. 119), 
346. 355 
Botany 379 

Bouquet. A.C.. (SWJN/S.S/42/p. 858). 
630 

Bowra. Maurice. 592 
Brahm Perkash 390 
Brave New World 32. 39 
Brave New World Revisited 32 
Brazil 32, 55, 296, 598-599 
Bredeney 629 
Brioni 583 

Britain see United Kingdom 

British Army 481 

British Council 627 

British Decca (radar) 533 

British Guiana 6.31 

British Museum. London, 60 

British rule in India 16. 19, 80, 85, 92. 

1 68. 2 1 6-2 1 7, 2 1 9. 22 1 . 224-225, 
227-228. 243, 48 1 . .368, 5 1 0. 68 1 
Broach 518 

Brockway, Fenner, (SWJN/FS/2/p. 
279) 673 

Broome, William. (SWJN/SS/41/p. 
470), 332 

Brown, Charles Oven, 35 1 
Brucker, W.M., UX) 

Brussels 642. 673 

Buddha, Gautama, 22, 159. 163. 

165, 310. 475. 660. 663 
Buddhism 15, 21-22. 160-161, 164- 
1 65. 314, 474-475, 577-578, 659. 
672 

Buddhists 82, 94, 218. 226, 328. 3.30 
Bulganin. N.A.. (SWJN/SS/29/p. 
206), 594 

Bunch of Old Letters, A. 656. 658, 
660, 662 
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Bunker, Ellsworth, 564, 566, 576, 
595, 676 

Burma 120, 128, 131-132,335,546, 
613, 618, 636 
Burmese Army 1 20, 636 
Buxa Duar 321 


C. Itoh & Company 456 
Cabinet (India) 11, 108, 110, 170-172, 
292, 315, 333-334. 363-368. 
378, 392-393. 417. 428. 429, 
444, 451, 467, 522-523, 527- 
528, 541-543, 545, 549, 566, 
646-648 

Cachar District 543 
Cairo 133, 296. 563. 584-585, 618, 
627-628 

Calcutta 1 1 7, 1 38, 257, 346. 411,517, 
532-633 

Calcutta High Court 139 
Calcutta Municipal Corporation 517 
Calcutta University 684 
California 49 
Cambay 16, 443 
Cambridge University 630, 654 
Canada 100, 167, 379. 382. 514 
canal waters dispute 29, 103, 543. 

545. 546. 549, 557, 559-563, 566 
Candau, Marcolino Gomes, 610 
Capital Inquiry Committee 273 
capital punishment 107 
capitalism 45. 181-182. 206-207. 

397-398, 644 
Captain, G.M.S., 477 
Captain, Goshiben see Captain. GM.S. 
Captain. Perinben, All 
caste system 215, 218, 222, 224. 226 
230, 396 


Catholic Bishops Conference of India 
333 

Catholics 298 
Central Bank of Ireland 48 1 
Central Board of Film Certification 
250 
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Government 242 
Central Khadi Board 452 
Central Legislative Assembly 577 
Central Police Training College 215. 
223, 368 

Central Public Works Department 
321, 625 

Central Road Research Institute 456 
Central Secretariat Complex 523 
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Central Treaty Organisation 127 
Central Vista 524 

Central Water and Power Commission 
354, 438 

Ceylon 1 00. 398. 504, 6 1 0. 6 1 2-6 1 3. 
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Ceylon Indian Congress 398 
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Chagla Commission 355 
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Some vignettes from this volume: 


• Is Gandhian non-violence impracticable? 
Nehru replied with an emphatic no to 
Edward R. Murrow of the CBS, that 
violence cannot be contained through more 
violence. 

• When Governor Thomas Dewey of the USA 
complained that Congressional committees 
were a nuisance and wasted a lot of time, 
Nehru had to remind him that this was a 
price well w orth paying for democracy. 

• Nehru tells a story of how^ Dr 
Radhakrishnan, through clever word play, 
got his audience at Leningrad University in 
the Soviet Union to admit to believing in 
God. 

• M.C. Chagla reported that the Freedom for 
Goa Movement feared that a plebiscite on 
whether Goa should remain w ith Portugal 
or come to India might well be decided in 
favour of Portugal! 

• Nehru wTote to K.P.S. Menon in Moscow 
how Indian generals thought Pakistani 
generals incompetent, but that was all the 
more reason for concern. 

• V.R. Krishna Iyer complained to Nehru 
about V.K. Krishna Menon’s tour of Kerala; 
so Nehru reminded him that Krishna Iyer’s 
father had called on Krishna Menon during 
his visit, and he went on to compare 
communists to Jesuits. 

• C.B. Gupta was a most important 
Congressman; but Nehru accused him of 
being disruptive, encouraging sycophancy, 
and of creeping communalism. 

• Vljaya Lakshmi Pandit w as informed by the 
Brazilian ambassador to the UK that there 
were only three women in his life, in the 
following order; Margot Fonteyn, Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, and Queen Elizabeth. 
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